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PREFACE. 


Ttrelre  months  ago  with  sangtdne  expectalioiid,  we  iamied  No. 
1  of  liie  Whitby  Repository,  New  Series;  with  sincere  pleasure 
we  now  annoonce  the  completion  of  the  first  Voltnne,  nor  are  we 
tired  of  the  pleasing  task  we  have  nndertaken.  We  then  annonnOed 
our  firm  belief  that  there  were  writers  and  readers  enough  in  the 
good  old  place  to  support  a  magazine  of  their  own.  We  were 
right — ^The  Repository,  even  through  the  "hard  times"  of  the 
past  twelvemonth,  has  paid  its  way,  and  is  still  able  to  hold  its 
ground;  a  great  fact,  which  cannot  be  s«d  of  many  periodicals 
that  flourished  when  it  began. 

Of  its  merits  as  an  "Album  of  local  literature,"  which  is  all  the 
Repository  ever  professed  to  be,  we  are  not  the  party  to  give  an 
opinion,  we  do  hope  it  has  more  friends  than  foes,  but  to  produce  a 
work  that  shall  be  no  where  spoken  agiunst,  would,  we  think, 
puzzle  a  greater  man  than  even  Dickens  himself.  "A  man  is,  what 
his  wife  makes  him,"  says  the  old  proverb  and  this  must  apply  to 
the  volume  now  completed  and  before  the  public.  We  know  of  no 
line  in  it,  "which  dying  we  could  wish  to  blot."  It  did  not  profess 
to  be  a  religious  periodical,  much  less  to  be  sectarian;  politics  we 
neither  know  nor  care  to  understand,  but  for  it  to  be  a  Repository 
and  a  Depository  of  all  the  facts  and  scraps  we  can  command 
relating  to  the  past  and  present  history  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood has  been  our  chiefest  care,  thanks  to  our  friends  we  have 
preserved  many  of  those  which  would  have  been  soon  forgotten 
if  printed  only  in  the  columns  of  our  local  newspapers,  whilst  the 
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T^uable  contributions  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  Glimpses  of  our 
f  ar^a-way  ancestors,  aud  on  the  Folklore  of  the  Cleveland  district, 
with  several  other  articles  from  his  pen  would  do  credit  to  any 
publication  of  the  day.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  have  them 
presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Whitby  Repository  in  its  pages. 

One  word  about  ourselves,  we  'have  presented  to  our  readers 
some  choice  little  Illustrations  produced  at  some  expense  to  us, 
of  scenes  and  places  long  since  passed  away  but  not  the  less 
interesting  on  this  account.  The  Old  Market  Place,  Sneaton  Old 
Church,  The  old  Whitby  Theatre  on  Fire,  Bagdale  as  it  was  Ac 
To  these  we  intend  adding  several  more,  some  of  these  kindly 
granted  from  the  Museum  for  the  purpose.  Thus  we  hope  to 
supplement  our  local  historians  with  sceues  of  interest  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  with  portraits  of  the  great  and 
good  men  we  have  had  amongst  us  in  former  days. 

TooZ/our  friends  who  have  *'lent  a  hand"  we  tender  our 
warmest  thanks  and  as  our  tradesmen  say  ''begging  the  favour 
of  your  continued  support,  and  kind  recommendation," 

We  remain  Faithfully  Yours, 

THE  PUBLISHER. 
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For  the  seventh  time  a  Whitby  Serial  presents  itself  before  an 
"enlightened  and  discerning  public."  Quoting  from  No.  1  of  the 
Whitby  Repository — 

"That  there  are  not  among  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town 
sufficient  resources  of  a  Uterary  nature,  for  the  support  of  such  a 
work,  who  will  ventui-e  to  assert  ?  '  The  day  is  gone  by,  when 
a  gloomy  fanaticism  checked  the  efforts  of  intellect,  and  extin- 
guished the  fire  of  genius.  An  era  has  opened  upon  us,  far  more 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Nor 
will  it  be  denied,  that  the  light  of  revealed  truth  has  been 
reflected  with  greater  clearness,  in  proportion  as  the  minds  of  itd 
advocates  have  been  expanded  and  invigorated.' " 

If  this  were  true  more  than  forty  years  ago,  surely  in 
these  days  of  railways  and  electric  telegraphs ;  of  "  Institutes'* 
and  "Associations;"  which  our  fathers  never  knew,  it  would 
indeed  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  are  at  a  standstill  in 
literary  matters,  and  that  their  children  have  failed  to  emulate 
them,  when  the  opportunities  for  doing  it  are  so  easily  within 
reach,  and  attainable  by  all. 
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The  Publishers  of  the  Whitby  Magazine,  when  writing  their 
preface  to  volume  1,  never  dreamt  of  the  time  when  Whitby 
would  support  two  Newspapers.  They  thought  that  by  estab- 
lishing their  serial  they  would  "  furnish  a  convenient  medium  for 
the  discussion  of  disputed  points  of  literatm^  or  science;  for 
the  communication  of  hints  and  suggestions  towards  public 
improvements,  &c.,  in  a  town  like  our  own  where  a  Newspaper 
could  not  be  published  with  any  prospect  of  success."  How 
different  the  present  prospect,  the  Whitby  Gazette  and  Whitby 
Times  triumphantly  show.  "  May  they  live  a  thousand  years, 
and  their  shadows  never  grow  less ! " 

True,  many  whom  we  well  knew,  and  who  would  have  been 
among  the  first  to  help  us,  have  passed  away.  They,  doubtless, 
have  left  then:  mantles  behind ;  and  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
they  will  be  duly  honoured  by  their  successors ;  indeed,  were  we 
allowed,  we  could  show  such  a  phalanx  of  worthy  followers  of 
those  men  amongst  our  promised  contributors  and  supporters, 
that  no  doubt  would  be  left  of  the  fact  amongst  even  the  most 
sceptical.  How  we  shall  carry  out  our  part  of  the  contract 
remains  to  be  seen ;  we  make  no  idle  boast,  but  sincerely  give 
the  assurance  that  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  acting  on  the 
wise  suggestions  of  our  friends,  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to  make 
the  Whitby  Repository  in  every  way  equal  to,  and  worthy  of,  its 
well-known  and  highly  successful  predecessor.  Fully  relying 
therefore,  on  our  faithful  commons  to  grant  us  tlie  ways  and 
means  (the  sinews  of  literature  as  well  as  of  war)  to  carry  out 
our  intention,  we  are,  respected  friends  and  fellow-townsmen, 
Faithfully  yours, 

THE  PUBLISHER. 
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Great  grief  was  there  in  Streanshalb's  ceUs, 

For  so  the  ancient  stoiy  teUs, 

That  Satan,  hatiof?  much  to  see,    . 

The  peace  and  joy  ,where  aU  agree, 

The  bliss  of  perfect  purity, 

And  all  the  heaven  of  love ; 

Against  this  good  the  fiend  rebels, 

And  seeks  by  dark,  and  hellish  spells 

To  hurl  his  wrath  'gainst  God  above, 

And  on  these  holy  maids,  to  prove 

The  power  of  hate,  that  in  him  swells. 
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I^h  (l^ep  design,  the  Tempter  plies 

His  every  art,  to  gain  the  prize ; 

He  whispers  io  the  maidens'  ears, 

To  some  in  hateful  shapes,  appears, 

He  seeks  to  light  unholy  fires, 

And  fan  the  flame  of  base  desires, 

He  kDQws  the  weakness  of  each  brother, 

He  knows  how  virtuous  thoughts  to  smother 

Some  gasp  and  pant,  through  loss  of  breath, 

Some  pine  in  sickness  nigh  to  death, 

Wiile  others  sleepless  pass  the  night, 

O'ercome  with  fear,  till  morning  light. 

They  ^eep,  tkey  groan,  they  ciy  for  peace, 

lint  from  their  foes  find  no  release. 

Outeido  the  Convent,  sad  to  say, 

A  host  of  snakes  their  poison  play. 

They  spread  thiough  forest,  and  through  field. 

And  efforts  none,  can  make  them  yield, 

The  herdsman  falls  beside  the  cow, 

The  farmer  faints  behind  the  plough, 

The  sheep  and  horses  poisoned  lie, 

AVhile  oxen  stumble,  groan  and  die — 

Ard  monk|  and  nuns  do  weep  and  sigh. 

Sad  is  the  heart  of  our  good  saint ; 
She  fasts  and  prays,  well  nigh  to  faint. 
No  words  cf  mine  her  grief  can  paint, 
But  Heaven  her  woe  did  see; 
The  tempter  quits  each  holy  maid, 
He  fled  as  Lady  Hilda  prayed, 

(Thus  was  it  that  the  fiends  afirayed 

From  men  possessed  did  flee, 

When  Christ's  great  word  "  come  out"  they  heard 

And  owned  the  power  of  nature's  Lord, 

And  rushed  into  the  sea.) 

From  out  the  Convent's  quiet  shade. 
Then  came  the  Abbess — pious  maid ; 
A  scourge  in  each  fair  hand  she  bore. 
And  drove  the  poisonous  brood  before. 
But  e'er  they  o'er  the  cUfi*s  were  crash t, 
Off  every  one  the  head  she  lash'd; 
Thus  did  the  woes  ot  Sti-eanshalh  cease. 
And  Satan  broke  no  more  its  peace. 
When  many  many  years  were  fled. 
And  oaks  then  young,  were  old  or  dead,      •• 
When  abbey  towers  in  ruin  lay, 
The  sons  of  science  came  that  way. 
They  said  these  shapes  were  not  the  snake, 
But  just  the  shell  their  homes  did  make; 
By  instinct  warned  of  danger  nigh , 
They  snugly  in  their  cells  did  lie. 
And  sinking  into  ocean's  bed, 
Long  agos  after,  were  found  dead, 
"  Their  heads  being  there,  as  well  as  tails. 
Thus  science  'gainst  traditions  rails; 
But  not  to  me,  this  story  tell, 
Who  from  a  child  have  known  so  well. 
Thai  c^cv.•  snake  which  strews  the  scar, 
Wiis  i  L!-i(liees  made  by  Hilda's  lash, 
Whe;'  \Mil»  her  whip  she  smote,  and  far 
liitfi  Uki,  >.^A,  them  all  did  dash.  Q 
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By  C0iitra8tiiig  the  annexed  view  with  the  ap}jearance  of  the 
same  quarter  at  the  preseut  time,  an  ahnost  entire  change  w^ll  be 
perceived.  The  dwelUng  on  the  left  w^itli  the  overhanging  front 
in  the  foreground,  together  w^ith  the  shops  on  the  same  side  of 
the  perspective,  were  taken  down  many  year^  ago  for  opening  tlie 
street  to  the  river,  and  constructing  a  quay  to  comiectthe  West 
Pier  with  the  IBridgc.  In  the  foreground  on  the  right,  the  adjoin- 
ing premises  denoting  the  occupati(jn  of  tlie  butcher  and  the 
draper,  have  been  i-emoved  for  widening  the  turn  into  Baxtergate, 
where  vehicles  were  constantly  brought  to  a  lock,  and  doing 
damage  to  the  houses  at  the  sides.  Charlton  states,  that  at  this 
corner  in  1609,  there  stood  the  ''Market-stede"  house,  furnished 
with  shops  and  lofts  for  the  convenience  of  the  market,  which  was 
held  here  up  to  the  year  1040,  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
quarters  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  old  wooden  drawbridge 
marked  by  its  upper  fi*ame  work  for  hoisting  the  leaves  perpen- 
dicularly, and  the  tower  of  the  Abbey  seen  liigh  in  the  back 
ground,  have  also  disappeared;  the  former  being  removed  in  1833 
for  the  present  structure  on  the  swivel  principle,  while  ,the  latter 
fell  in  1830. 

The  engTaving  is  taken  from  a  picture  belonging  to  John 
Corner,  Esq.,  of  Ruswarp,  as  the  copy  of  a  scene  painted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Thwaites  for  the  Whitby  Theatre,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  1823.  The  view  was  a  favourite  with  the  public, 
not  only  for  the  details  of  the  Old  Market  Pla<?e  so  faithfully  pre- 
served, but  for  the  characters  introduced,  whom  every  one  knew. 
The  "apple  \vives'^  at  the  street  corners;  the  noted  market 
gardener  with  his. cart  of  greens;  the  man  with  the  Angel  Inn 
water  tiiick  returning  from  the  pier  pump  with  a  supply ;  and 
John  Waring  the  sand  crier  with  his  donkey  and  bags,  whose 
vociferations  when  annoimcing  his  commodity,  still  ring  in  the 
ear  of  recollection.  The  print  will  awaken  former-day  associa- 
tions; and  we  could  wish  for  shnilar  transmissions  of  other 
y)ictm'es(pie  portions  of  the  old  town,  before  modern  improvement 
111  its  ['I'ogre.sM,  lirin  s\ve[)t  them  av/ay.  '    , 
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1  lay  me  a-down  by  tjie  marge  of  the  river, 

UniJerncath  the  tall  trees  overarrhini^. 
That  gleani'd  like  a  greenery-  bnrnisheil  with  g'Kl, 

'Neath  Apollo  who  upward  was  marching. 
The  violets  grew  the  rank  grasses  among; 

And  the  wo  ids  with  hinl-mnsic  were  linging; 
And  I  said*'*'Tis  the  place  I  have  read  of  in  bong 

Where  hapjuness  aye  is  up -springing: 
I'll  build  me  a  cot  and  health  shall  abide 
'  In  the  home  that  is  down  by  the  river. 
Nor  sickiiess,  nor  pain,  nor  disquiet  for  gain, 

Shall  disturb  my  felicity  ever." 

I  built  me  a  cot  and  I  cried  "Oh  the  lot 

Of  the  maJi  wiio  can  have  such  a  dwelling! 
If  earth  has  a  spot  where  discomfojt  is  not, 

It  must  be  within  just  such  a  dwelling. 
Ye  good  folks  who  live  in  the  town's  narrow  sphere, 

Where  Mammon  reigns  ruthless  as  ^[olocli, 
Ye  know  not  the  bliss  that  abides  with  me  here, 

Or  time  ye  would  take  by  the  forelock: 
And  leave  your  ambitious  pursuits  and  away 

To  the  bowei-8  adown  by  the  river; 
'Neath  o'er-arching  trees,  amid  legions  of  flowers, 

And  groves  that  with  song  ever  quiver." 

But  Summer  pass'd  by,  and  Autumn  decay'd, 

And  Winter  stem  folio w'd  full  surly, 
And  the  trees  were  all  wither'd,  and  sere  was  the  grass. 

And  my  bird-choir  pip'd  sari  and  sourly  ; 
And  I  said,  (when  the  ice  held  the  river  fast  l)ound, 

And  the  trees  were  ungarnishetl  and  olden,) 
"How  sad  is  this  spot  that  enraptured  my  soul, 

And  erst  seem'd  a  paradise  golden ! — 
Some  demon  must  surely  have  pass'd  by  this  way 

And  blighted  the  valley's  fair  feature" — 
Then  a  voice  in  my  ear  seem'd  to  whisper  and  say, 

"Know,  that  change  is  the  nature  of  Nature." 

"Is  then  there"  I  mutter'd,  "Earth's  compass  within 

No  spot  where  sweet  joy  springs  eternal? 
Is  perfect  felicity  only  a  dream, 

A  dream  after  something  superiial  ?  " 
Then  the  voice  was  full  low  as  it  breath'd  in  my  ear, 

"  Even  so — for  all  bliss  under  heaven 
Is  a  fancy  at  most,  and  llicth  as  fast 

As  the  Hash  tlies  the  cloud  it  hath  riv'n : 
Pure  rest  seek  thou  not  on  the  bill,  in  the  dale, 

By  the  marge  of  the  brook,  'mid  the  iiowers. 
Vmt  act  well  thy  part  ui)on  earth,  an-l  then  pass 

To  the  raptures  of  heavenly  bowers." 
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I  am  no  myth :  let  that  be  clearly  understood  from  the  begin- 
nmg.  You  may  have  my  real  name  and  address ;  occupatiqn, 
family  comiections,  aspirations,  lucubrations,  in  short— Kiarte  de 
visite  complete  if  you  choose. 

But  my  exact,  age  and  height :  the  colour  of  my  hair,  the  style 
of  my  dress,  all  and  everything  will  come  out  in  due  course.  I 
I  am  strongly  tempted  to  tell  you  where  I  was  bom;  to  let  you 
into  some  of  the  stirring  events  of  my  school-boy  days,  and  so  on, 
know  all  the  vagaries  of  my  youth,  but,  again  I  say,  if  we  are  alive 
and  do  well,  we  shall,  by  and  bye,  get  tolerably  well  acquainted. 

If  you  ever  find  yourself  poring  over  the  volumes  of  the  Whitby 
library,  intensely  interested  in  some  modem  poet,  or  ancient  sage 
and  see  an  old  man,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  forget- 
ting alike  his  cares  and  sorrows,  and  thinking  only  of  the  glorious 
troths  unfolding  before  him,  you  may  not  be  surprised  if  it  turn 
out  to  be  Paterfamilias. 

When  you  are  gathering  a  few  wild  flowers,  and  drinking  in  the 
pure  air  of  some  remote  country  scene,  and  find  a  venerable 
Patriarch,  toiling,  tugging,  puffing  and  often  resting  awhile  on  his 
staff,  to  lift  his  heart  to  his  God,  and  breathe  more  freely  as  he 
wipes  the  hot  sweat  from  his  brow,  that  man  may  be  the  writer. 

If  in  any  of  the  busy  haunts  of  this  life,  along  the  dusty  way 
where  our  fellow-men  "  do  congregate"  you  observe  any  two  or 
more,  with  angry  words  and  fiery  looks,  getting  near  to  blows  and 
blood ;  and  between  them  an  old  man  steps  forth  putting  a  hand 
on  each  arm  of  the  combatants  and  meekly  crying,  "gentlemen,  be 
gentlemen,"  that  aged  man  may  turn  out  to  be  myself. 

Readers  and  writers  ought  always  to  stand  well  with  each 
other:  and  I  find  myself  in  so  merry  a  mood — it  is  not  often  so 
with  me— that  I  am  in  danger,  really,  of  writing  too  much,  rather 
than  too  little,  of  myself.  Well  now,  why  should  I  hesitate  to  say 
I  am  a  country  parson?  Therefore,  while  I  have  no  immediate 
prospect  of  appearing  in  the  rostrum  of  St.  James's,  St.  Paul's,  or 
the  Abbey,  wherever  you  find  our  ancient  preacher,  with  raddy 
face  and  glpwing  heart,  dilating  with  earnestness  on  the  great 
love,  the  infinite  wisdom,  or  the  boundless  compassion,  of  our 
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Father  Qod  to  our  struggling  race,  and  feebly  oh,  how  feebly!  but 
yet  boldly  and  earnestly,  attempting,  "to  allure  to  brighter  worlds 
and  lead  the  way," — ^mark  that  man !  it  may  be  the  Country  Parson. 
You  will  not  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  inflict  upon  you  a  long 
dry-as-dust  homily,  or  scold  you  because  you  happen  to  differ 
from  me  on  ecclesiastical  policy.  You  a  stiff  Presbyterian  and  I  an 
Episcopalian.  You  prefering  free  prayer  at  all  times,  and  I  con- 
strained to  the  use  of  forms.  These  things  will  I  hope  never  interfere 
with  the  genial  flow  of  honest  sentiment  between  us.  Ah  I  dear 
friend,  Paterfamilias  has  been  tried  too  long  himself  to  think  the 
worse  of  a  man,  forsooth,  because  he  cannot  say  Shibboleth  with 
the  new  Episcopalian  ring  of  the  "h**.  No,  no!  Old  Paterfamilias 
has  preached  to  little  purpose,  and  used  his  pen  and  tongue  with 
small  success,  if  he  is  so  tight-laced  as  that.  He  will  be  glad  to  sit 
on  the  stile  on  the  high  way  of  life,  beside  any  Nonconforming 
fellow-traveller,  grasp  his  bony  hand  and  think  none  the  worse 
of  him,  because  he  wears  a  fustian  jacket  and  Pater  a  black  coat ; 
because  the  one  worships  the  Ood  of  his  fathers  in  the  conventicle 
and  the  other  in  the  parish  kirk.  No,  no !  in  things  non-essential 
-liberty  is  the  maxim  of  old  Paterfamilias. 

Now  as  my  parish  is  wide  and  my  flock  numerous,  and  I  am, 
moreover,  a  great  traveller,  and  frequently  employed  in  pastoral 
visitation,  sometimes  trudging  staff  in  hand  four  or  five  miles 
along  the  Whitby  shore,  picking  up  jet  or  fossils,  wcdf s  of  sea 
weed,  or  pebbles  of  the  ocean  bed  as  I  go  along ;  jotting  down 
as  is  my  wont,  everything  that  appears  of  human  interest,  I  am 
going — ^without  acting  the  spy  or  the  eaves  dropper— to  tell  you 
a  good  deal  of  all  I  meet. 

You  will  sometunes  find  me  writing  in  a  railway  carriage,  on  my 
knee  or  hand,  as  I  am  rushing  towards  Liverpool,  to  catch  the  neoft 
packet  for-anywhere.  At  other  times— it  is  so  now— I  shall  address 
you  from  my  study,  on  any  and  every  subject  falling  under  my 
observation.  Sometimes  it  may  be  a  bivalve,  brought  hoaie  in  my 
pocket  from  Orosmont;  or  a  curiously  carved  stone  picture 
representing  two  persons  offering  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  executed 
in  a  primitive  style  by  the  aborigines  of  Van  Couver's  Island ;  or 
I  may  write  you  a  letter  from  Madrid,  or  Paris,  or  London,  or 
anywhere  else.  Anything — any  person — or  any  time ;  all  will 
be  grist  to  my  mill,  where  it  will  be  well  ground,  for  the  simple 
reasim,  that  the  revolution  of  the  machinery  is  the  prindpal 
pleasure  I  enjoy. 
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I  have  been  looking  out  for  a  book — a  real  old  gem.  1  have 
just  borrowed  it  of  a  clerical  friend.  It  has  been  with  me  on  my 
journey  home  day  and  night.  Now  in  the  railway  carriage ;  now 
on  the  mountain.  Having  bn^ught  it  safely  lionie,  I  may  tell  you 
something  of  quaint  old  nistonis,  l»ut  I  am  really  very  busy  now. 
I  mast  write  a  nunil)er  of  letters  to  other  jXMiple,  and  then  there 
will  be  the  Sunday  Homilies  to  get  up.  1  have  only  made  my  debiit 
at  present,  perhaps  at  some  future  time  1  may  contrive  to  send 
you  something  better  worth  your  perusal.  At  present,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  I  am  really  very  desirous  of  doing  my  best  to 
make  the  "Whitby  Repository"  what  it  ought  to  be  by  casting  my 
poor  pebble  into  the  well. 


f  <r  tfcje  ^a. 


What  can  it  bo  that  makes  thee  roar,  and  heave 

Tijy  breast  ?  as  if  In  bitterness  of  soul, 

Thou  o'er  some  deeply  hidden  woe  did'st  grieve, 

— ^^Vhose  weight  convulseth  thee  from  pole  to  pole, — 

And  long'd  to  cast  it  on  the  shore ;  to  leave 

It  there,  and  hasten  to  thy  caves  again, 

Where  luH'd  to  sleep,  thou  might'st  thy  woes  forget. 

Can  it  be  thou'rt  disgusted  with  the  men, 

Who  o'er  thy  swelling  bosom,  toil  and  sweat. 

In  search  of  wealth  ? — which  few  alas  ere  get — 

Or  dost  thou  chafe  because  weak  mortals  build 

Cities,  and  piers,  with  which  to  bar  thy  way  ? 

Thou  need'st  not  with  such  angry  scorn  be  flU'd; 

For  piers  and  cities  are  like  men — but  clay. 

Each  day  alike  thou  art,  but  not  the  same ; 

like  man  thou  striv'st  each  day  'gainst  God's^docree, 

And  thou  art  put  like  him  to  open  shame, 

For  stiiving  after  what  can  never  be. 

Twice- every  day  with  an  impetous  roar 

Thou  rushest  on,  with  boiling  fury  fiU'd, 

And  with  vain  struggles  beating  on  the  shore, 

Can'st  never  do  what  thou  hast  often  will'd. 

So  man,  whose  will  is  stronger  than  his  pow'r, 

Against  the  obstacles  which  hem  him  round 

All  thro'  the  path  of  life,  is  every  hour, 

Striving  against  th'  impediments  that  bound 

His  narrow  destined  course ;  which  like  thy  shore 

Stand  still,  in  mute  defiance  of  his  power. 

OtfEOA. 
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■  ,   by;  *hb      '  « -1 

BEV.  J.  C.  ATKINSOk,  ," 

•     •  •  •  »     .  . ,  .•  ■        • 

.  DANBY  PARSONAGE. 


Jl  Barrow,  of  an  oblong,  rather  than  •an- oval -shajje,  was  opened 
in  East  Yorkshire,  in  the  coiirse  of  1864,  by  a  very  able  and 
scientific  Archaeologist,  in  which  Barrow  the  indications  were 
alike  -  remarkable-  iind '  miggestive.*  • '  At  tlie^  «ne  'end-  v^re  found 
the  usual  tokens  'known,  by' (BanDw  -Diggers  as  •betokening'  the 
presence  of  the  interment  ptoperly  sd  called.    ►•'  • 

But  there  were  other  bones  in  the'  l&airow. '  No "  unusual 
circumstance,  certainly ;'  as  the  writ^  has  Jiimself  opened'  some 
scores  of  Barrows,  and  in  one  of  tliem  found  as  mjiny  as  fifteen 
or  sixteen  several  deposits  of  humah^bones,  and  in  mariy^frbm  two 
or  three  up  to  nine  o;*  teti.,/!But  in  all , ttVe  cases"  the  boiiea 
w;ere  burnt  or  calcined,  and  the,boAes  in  the  East  Yorkshire 
Barrow  were  not.  But  again,  it  may  be  said,  the  presence  of  the 
remains  of  a  simply  buried  body,  or  bodies,  in  ^  Barrow,  containing, 
besides,  the  remains  of  a  burnt  body,  is  not  limisual.  Admitted : 
but  still,  there  were  circumstances  attending  the  deposition  of  the 
unburnt  bones  in  the  East  Yorkshire  ttlmulas  which  were  more 
th&n  unusual — ^though  not  perhaj)s  uilparalleled*-— and  which 
besides  were,  as  has  been  said,  Verj^  suggestive.  The  bones  in 
question  were  found  in  a  mingled  or  confused  heap,  long  rather 
than  circular  in  shape.  They  belonged  to  persons  of  all  ages, 
and  of  both  sexes :  children  were  there,  yoiing  people,  and  mature 
adultst — ^how  many  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  at  least  fourteen  or 
fifteen  separate  individuals  were  distinctly  made  out,  and 
there  may  have  been  several  more.  But  besides  all  this,  the 
bones  lay  in  the  wildest  confusion;  such  as  could -have  been 
induced  by  no  possible  arrangement,  the  result  of  purpose  or 
accident,  of  the  bodies  they  had  belonged  to  in  a  state  of  entirety. 
The  bones  of  a  child's  foot  in  appositioh  with  a  part  of  its  own 
skull ;  its  arm  bones  alongside  or  across  those  of  its  thigh ;  the 
bones  of  three  oriour  other  ihdividuals  mixed  up  with  them ;  and 
in  no  one  case  the  bones  of  more  than  one  limb  belonguig  to  the 
same  body  in  juxtaposition.  In  short,  if  one  imagines  the  result 
when  therQ  has  been  a  rude  al  fresco  feast,  the  banquet  beingp 
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furnished  by  half-ia-dozen  sheep^  as  many  pigs,  calves,  and  Soots 
oxen,  TvS&  ^bongfa  of  gnestE^  tot  pick  all  the  bones,  the  said  bones 
when  picked  being  thrown  into  on^  indiscriminate  heap,  long  and 
not  romid,  one  has  just  the  heap  of  remains  pictured  that  was 
actually  presented  in  the  Barrow  under  notice.  But  there  is 
another  fact  yet  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  that  out  of 
several  skulls  which  were  still  in  a  state  either  sufficiently 
perfect,  or  admitting  of  something  like  sufficient  restoration  to 
enable  one  to  form  an  opinion  conne(ited  with  them,  no  one  even 
so^much  as  suggested  a  doubt  to,  possibly,  the  most  experienced 
.oraniologist  living — and  some  of  them,  as  to  their  own  individual 
^eases^  placed  the  matter  beycmd  adoubt^^hat  death  had  resulted 
••from  otte-ot  more blews^ stricken  on^the  beiad  with  a  h^vy  blunt 
•instrument.  In  seme  cases  tiio  blow  I{ad  been  ao  effectual, 
crackmgaip  the  whole  substance  o£  the  skidl  at  .once,^  that  death 
must  have  been, instantaneous.;  in  others^  a  aecond  and  even  a 
third  had  been  requisite,  the  point:  of  impact  and  the  effects  of 
^which'could.be  dearly  traced*  One  other  factt  the  skulla  were 
all4  oi  .one  form^  remarkably  long,  oP'  narcow.in  propoiitiou  to  their 
lengthy  and.yarying  in  that  particular  from,. the  type  of.aMl 
xnistomarily.fpimd  in,the  Ifqrth  England  tumuli,  .imd  which  is 
aftea.spol^;of*]iQw*a^ay8,  simply  as ihe  Andent  Britisbskull. 

Ibe  inf ei^encea.  arerinevitable ;  as  mudi  so,  almost^  a^  if  ihe  facts 

v^ere  writteoidewn.in.aBe^  form  of.  Hnoial^ior  otheri  characters, 
rand4faeM»eMtMd.vbeen  .aUi  but  demdiafcrobly  interpreted  ;byi9ome 

:BkiHiiljBav4iii;  ^namely*  that  theribody'  of  ,tbe  magsftte,  :to  whose 
:  mamoryttiiis  bi^lioueJiad^^beea«dedi(»ted,ihad..beiw  buri^;>ihat 
4.ife.greatr  funeral  f east-^nas  in  tbe  Aurignac  case  ^quoted  by  Sir 

Charles  Lyell^-rhad  been  held  on  the .  occasion,  and  that  the 

viands,  or  ^e  prindpal  partiof  the  viands^  had  beei^ furnished  by 
.  tiie  bodies  ctf  the  nnfortonates^-^men^  iffi^omen,  and  duldren;  and 
:«11  captives  or  filaves^  probaUy — ^who  had  first  been  knocked 

down  like  so  many  brute  beasts^  then  probably  roasted  at  the 
(giteat  fire  whole  or  piecemeal,  :but(  certi^nly  dismembered  in  the 

end,  and  these  bones  flung  in  rude  carelessness  into  one. common 

receptade  opened  in  the  hill  to  ceceive  them. 

'  The  same  kind  of  evidence  is  afforded  by  what  has  been  found 
in  some  shell  mounds  at  Eeiss,  in  Caithness :  skulls  of  a'  lower 
type  than  the  Andent  British,  an!l  'more  like  the  Negroeis,  and 

'  testimony  as  to  cannibalism;  which,  in  professor  Ow^s  words,  is 
4Miaused  up  thus  i-^"  He  feared  the  evidence  which  the  diiM's 
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jaw  affcM^ed  toided  to  prove  that  our  progemtmB,  who  inhabited 
Scotiand  at  a  remote  period,  must  have  been  cannibak." 

And  again,  similar  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  long  Barrows  of 
TVHtshiFe  and  the  adjoining  comities,  although  less  definite  in 
f orm^  from  a  lesa  application  of  critical  and  scientific  observation. 

Further,  it  is  not  very  loi^  ago  since  the  writer  held  in  his 
hands  a  skull^  taken  from  a  tumulus  in*  North  England,  with  such 
accompaniments* and  under  such  circumstances,  that  there  could- 
be  no  question  of  its  being  that  of  an  '*  Ancient-British^  chieftain 
of  late  date,  say  from  fifteen^to  eighteen*  centuries  old.  This 
skull  again,  like  thoeie  battered  ones  from  EastTorkshite,  bad  its 
own  tale<  to  tell,  and  a  tale  not  without  interest  it  is.  There  Were 
the  marks'  of  thiee  several  sv^ord  cuts  upon  it ;  one  from  •above, 
transversely,  across, the  ocdpital' portion;  another,  a  dowsright 
blow,  shearing  off  part  of  the  solid  bone' from  behind  thovoarfa 
third,  nearly  horizontal,  slidng  away,  with  -a  wonderfuHy  dean 
<nit,  the  base  of  ike  skull,  as  it  shore  its  way  through  tiM-  neck| 
and  probably  through  the  spine  as  welL 

These  marks  told  very  distmctly  of  a  fight,  a  defeat,  a  hasty 
flight;  of  the  superior  speed  of  the  pursuer;  of  the  blow  from 
behind,  but  a  little  on  one  side,  which  staggered  the  fugitive; 
of  the  opportunity  thus  gained  for  a  downright  blow,  whidi  flui^ 
him,  half  slain,  on  tiie  ground;  of  the  trenchant  cut,  which  more 
than  half  severed,  perhaps  even  quite  severed,  the  head  from>  the. 
trunk.  They  told  besides  of  a  steel  sword,  fat  no  bronze  blade 
ever  wrought  could  strike  blows  Uke  theses  even  if  blows  at  all  ;- 
that  is,  if  it  could  be  used  for  any  otiier  purpose  than  to  thrust 
with.  They  told  therefore  of  the  Roman  legionary,  or,  at  leasts 
of  the  barbariacnn  Roman  pay  and  equipped  with  Roman  arms. 
But,  besides  all  this,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  interment, 
there  was  word  of  the  recovery  of  the  slain  warrior's  body  by  his 
people,  and  of  its  cai*eful  and  honourabie  buriaL.  Aboul^the  means 
or  mode  (rf  recovery,  however,  there  i^enb  Only  hints— ^or  rathec, 
doubtful  speculations,  doubtfully  suggested.  Was.it  the  result 
of  a  rally,  a  rush  for  revenge,  aj^  Jt  the]]el]|y  tiyii^  fight?  Or 
was  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  submission  to  the  jxnquering 
invader?  Or,  perhaps,  might  it  not  be  a  result  of  tiie  devotion  of 
some  staunch  and  faithful  tribesman,  or  a  brother,  nay,  even  a 
loving  wife  or  child,  who  stole,  in  the  silence  of  night,  to  the 
blood-stained  field,  found  the  poor,  cold,  gashed  clay,  and,  carrying 
it  away,  interred  it  as,  when  living,  he  himself  would  have  said 
that  he  wished  to  be? 
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But  between  the  times  of  the  livia^  owner  of-,  this  skull  and  of 
tht)8e  others  who  have  literally  gone  through  the  experience  of 
being  knocked  down  like  a  bullock,  and,  after  that^  ^aten  hke  -it, 
there  was  a- greoi^'gulf,  during  which  4:he  race  which,  superseded 
the  last  named^ -find,  then,  ages  after,  either  eventuated  in,  or  gave 
place  to,  the '"  Ancient  British,"  so  , called,  were  the  denizens 
of  the  land  :-i--a- great  gulf,  of  the.  breadth  of  which,  and  the  depth 
of  which,  only-  too- little  remains  tt>  bear  testimony.  That  it 
widens  out  over  many  centuries  all  are 'agreed:  and  most,,  that  it 
is  a  counterpart  to  -what  the  Danish  archaeologists  se^k  to  express 
by  speaking  of  the  several  ages  ^f  stone,*  brass,  and  iron.  And 
it  has  happened  to  the  writer  to*  hve  nearly  twenty  years  in  a- 
district  which  wa^-^  the  haunt"  of  •  a  tribe  or  tribes  of  some  of, 
perhap»-not  quite' the  «io^  ancient  of  these  intermediate  dwellers, 
and  which,  from  its  nature,  has  ..been*  permitted  to  retain  more 
vestiges  and*tofcenSKof-  ancient  occupationy  and  of  the  ways  and 
customs  of  the  occupiers,  than  can  often  be  met  with  in  modern 
and  cultivated  England.  It  is-a  wide-di&trict  of  wide  moors  and 
deep,  narrow,  valleys  intersecting  ^th«n ;.  valleys-  which,  even 
withift  historib  times,  have  be^n  choked  up  with  forest  -growth, 
and  which,  before  the  intnyduction  of-  the  iroi*  axe^  -must  have 
been^practically  inaccessible  to  *all  save  the-4iunter- or  the  Skulker 
from  pursuit;  -The -inhabitants,  therefore,  must  Jiave  been  driven 
to  the  moors  "for  dwelling  places,  burial  places,  and  -places  of 
national  resort.  -And  there,  on  every  high  ridge,  on  every  bold 
projecting  bluff,  across  fevery  narrow  ling-clad  neck,  on  every 
central  flat  with  a  clear  encirellHg  skyline,  on  every  jutting  point, 
safe  by  nature  on  every  side  but  one,  and  that  one  admitting  of 
easy  defence,  the  signs  and  tokens  and  traces  of  ancient  occupa- 
tion and  dwelUng  and  warfare,'  of  sylvan  pursuits^and  domestic 
employmehts,'and  especnally  of  solemn,  probably  national,  funeral 
rites  and  final  interment,  are  met  with,  neither  scanty  in  number 
noF  doubtful  in  significancie.  Preserved,  by  their  situation,  without 
damage  frofii  the  antiqutty*-cdMeife«iing  exigencies  of  agriculture, 
dealt  withias  gently  by  time  as  time  krfDWs  how^  injured  only  by 
the  digger  for  imaginary  buried  treasures,  or  by  the  modern  road- 
maker,  waller,  or  drainer,  they  remain  to  toll  us — ^not  all  we  want 
to  know,  or'would  like  to  interrogate  them  about,  but — a  great 
deal  that  is  very  curious  and  very  interesting,  and  perhaps  even 
solnething  more  than  either, 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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(In  AKTICIPATION  of  the  C0AL-EXHAUST7D   periob.) 

[As  I  sat  before  the  fire  a  few  nights  ago,"  reading  in  the  newspapers  many 
alarming  calculations  concerning  the  consimip'tion  of  fnel  by  the  roultipli- 
cation  of  steam-engines,  I  fell  into  a  doze,  ^when  the  following  awful  and 
prophetic  vision  j^resented  itself  to  my  ey^s.  *  Ihimediately  on  waking,  it  fell 
naturally,  as  it  were,  ih to  verse  j  and  I  think  the  subject  too  impcr-ant  to  be 
withheld  from  the  public]  ... 

I  slept;  and,  in  a. vision,  to  my  eyes. 
Nature's  last  tragedy  appeared  to 'rise,     ... 
Man's  climbing  mind  had  subtilised  each  art. 
Sublimed  the  whole,  ancl  perfected  each  -part. 
Laws,  arts,  and  aiyns,  had  undergone  a,  change, 
Not  less  magnificent  because  most  strange. 
Steam,  mighty  steam  !  had  superseded  all — 
Made  horses  bankrupts,  and  made  bread  to  faU. 
Steam-boats,  steam-guns,  steain-kitchei^s,  and  steam-coacUes, 
To  this  perfection  made  the  first  approaches :  .. 
But  this  was  nothing  to  the  wondrous  steaming  - 
The  future  showed  me  as  I  lay  a-dreaming. 
Vain  in  description  to  -Waste  precioua- paper — 
Suffice  it,  Europe  was  one  cloud  of  vapour.. 
But,  oh  I  alas !  that  vapour  e're  should  feel  •.       -       .    - 
The  rotatory  roll  of  fortune's  wheel  I      -        ►     .  -  " 

Fuel  grew  dear  I   French  fores  ta- fall  .like  grass; 
Tynemouth,  Wall-end,  ancWKennel  cried  alas* 

Nor  even  could  the  Indian  savage  roani      •    -•■'•■■   *  -»• 

Through  ancient  woods,  his.4im  prii«eval  home'. 
Long  every  shrub,  and  bush,  and -braneh,  «nd  ti"ee,  • 
Had  heated  boilers  and  had  ceasid  to  h^» 

And  men  were  forced  to  .turn  to  uses  vile    ••   . 

Full  many  a  laboured,  many  a  learned  pile. 

Many  a  volume  too,  and  many  a  tome,     . 

Sharing  alike  the  universal  doom, 

Had  proved  a  blessing  where  they  proved  a  bore, 

And  blazed  with  fire  Uiey  never  knew  before. 

"Wondrous  with  what  avidity  men  brought 

Those  sacred  works  with  wit  and  learning  fraught, — - 

State  records,  parliamentary  debates, 

Polemic  tracts,  and  essays  upon  states, —  * 

To  light  the  fire  which  every  parish  vowed 

To  warm  the  noses  of  the  coal-less  crowd, 

Itomances  next  were  hurled  into  the  fiivme ; 

Next  poets,  play  writers,  historians,  came :      ,  " 

Last,  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Shakespear,  Scott, 

■yvith  many  a  sigh  were  added  t©  the  let  :•  ■'    "  <     "  **     .\  • 

But  these  the  unwilling  owners  e'en,  confessed 

Burned  longer,  clearer,  brighter  than  the  rest, 

Next  furniture  was  fetched — dra Wei's,  tables,  chaii'S, 

Beds,  stools,  and  every  sort  of  wooden  wares ; 

Till  men  were  forced  to  seek  the  aid  cf  stones      ■  , 

To  bear  their  dinners  and  to  rest  their  bones;  • 

Till  all  was  burnt.     Then  surly  winter  rose, 

And  took  blue  wretcljes  by  the  frozen  nose ; 

And  sad  it  was  to  see  each  chilly  wight, 

With  htinds  in  pockets  and  coat  buttoned  tight* 
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Ran  up  And  down'  the  waste,  uncovered  earth, 
Gnrsed  with  black  cold,  sad  enemj  to  mirth ; 
And,  as  they  ran,  remorse  their  bosoms  tore, 
For  Joys  they'd  heedless  oast  away  before. 
Dandies  and  RnssiaDS,  Dutchmen,  bargemen,  tars, 
Bpnettdd  wasted  jpipes  and  lost  cigars ; 
j^d  patriot  Catholics  and  Irish  priests 
T))ought,good  wood  wasted  on  heretic  beasts. 
Called  Smith  field,  iire-lightinjf;  a  thriftless  trade, 
And  bbody  Mary  but  a  spendthrift  jade. 
Vainly  they  ran  t    No  cheering  warmth  they  found, 
And  Uie  dull  sky  upon  their  mis'ry  frowned ; 
And  when  they  entered  in  their  doorless  homes, 
Twas  stony  coldness,  aU  like  eimpty  tombs. 
With  frenzied  energy  they  dug  the  ground. 
Or  dived  the  sea.    Npr  coal  nor  wood  they  found  i 
And  many  a  wretch  wonld  lay^hin^  down  to  die, 
And  welcoipe. death  without  pne  anfious  sigh; 
No  teiTors  found  they  in  his  icy  starfi— 
They  could  not  yreli  be  colder  than  tl^ey  were. 

Still  many  raged  and  struggled  for  warm  life, 
And  waged  with  cold  and  death  unei^ual  strife. 
Dined  on  raw  cabbages,  devoured  raw  beei^ 
Gained  indigestion ,  but  gained  no  relief. 
One  man  there  was— a  waterman  by  tr^e^ 
Erst  in  green  coat  and  plated  badge  arrayed ; 
Men  called  him  Fish,  and  rightly  him  did  call — 
For  he  could  dive  and  swim,  possessing  all 
The  useful  attributes  of  finny  birth- 
Finding  the  water  warmer  than  the  earth. 
He  spent  his  time  in  diving ;  and  one  day 
Found  in  the  river's  bottom,  where  they  lay 
Hid  from  the  danger  of  devouring  flames, 
The  stakes  that  Csesar  drove  into  the  Thames! 
••  Ho,  ho  I"  cried  he ;  •*  Tve  found  a  treasure  here  ^ 
Shall  warm  me  snugly  till  the  rolling  year 
Brings  jolly  Summer."    So  with  might  and  main^ 
He  tugged  them  forth'  and  bore  theni  to  the  phdn' : — 
But,  now  he'd  got  them,  he  had  still  t^'leam 
That  wood  when  wet,  is  difficult  to  burn. 
Qiiick-Vitt^d  iu  himself,  lie  veil  defiued, 
Tliough  cold  at  heart,  boiiie  \\anDtb  remained  hehiiid  ; 
And  rift\iug  }aiige«l  ilie  tiinht»r  wiili  liinch  art, 
lie  Fat  oud  diietj  it  \sith  iiis  jjroade&i  pari . 
A  long,  laiig  week,  seven  wean^niglns  and  days, 
Drjiiig  the  expectant  pile  he  carefully  stays.  " 
Thus  o'er  her  ne^tijhe  wiptjer  eagle  brood's ; 
Or  thus  the  phfieoH  <»f  Arabian  w^pds. 
Sits  on  his  aromatic  pile,  whose  tire, 
Of  new  life  ledQlent.  shall  soon  asph'e. 
At  jength  'iwas  dry  !    Now  with  an  eager  hand 
7Wi>  IhIi^  he  seized  and  fired  each  rmtten  brand— 
Ka^  r<i»tten  brand  a  grateful  ardour  shewed, 
|*orth  burst  the  flame,  tihd  on  the  sky  it  glowed. 
High  rose  the  flame ;  too  high,  alas  I  for  now 
An  ancient  woman,  on  a  mountain's  brow, 
Bunning  some  worsted  through  a  needle's  eye, 
(What  is  it  not  old  women  will  descry?) 
Found  out  the  fire  for  Fish  that  furtive  damedj 
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« 

And  forth  with  seream  and  shout  the  faet  proelaimed. 
<'Afirol  Afiret  A  fire  1"  the  beldam  eried ; 
•*  A.fire  1  A  tre  I"  thd  village  all  replied ; 
"  A  fire  I  A  iire  1  A  fire  1"  was  echoed  far  and  wide. 
Each  babe  took  n'p  the  tale,  each  ancient  sire, 
.Thoi^h  deaf,  and  blind,  and  lame,  repeatUd  ''Ftre,** 
.,High,  low,  rich,  poor,  good,  bad,  all  cold  the  tame, 
VyviA  shouted  •'  Tire,"  and  kindled'  at  Ui^  name. 
First  hamlets,  villages,  assumed  the  cry ; 
Through  buighf  and  cities  th^n  the  tidings  fly; 
AU  traced  tbeniik  back  to  wher^  they  first  began; — 
All  bawled  out  **Fire,"  and  as  they  bawled  they  ran. 
, .  Now  Fish,  who  selfishly  had  hoped  alpne 
'  T  enjoy  the  fire  that  he  himself  had  won, 
Astonished  sees  the  world  around  him  swarm — 
Mil^ns  on  millions,  eager  to  get  Warm. 
On,  on,  they  rushed,  one  on  the  other  prest ; 
And  ^  the  erowd  behind  impelled:  the  rest 
All  nations,  languages,  heights,  features,  hues, 
That  the  wide  universe  could  then  produce. 
Banning,  and  jostling,  scrambling,  tumbling,  came, 
Jammed  into  marmalade  around  that  flame. 
Then  Fish,  indignant,  cried  with  loud  oommand,— 
A  brandished  boathook  in  his  dauntless  hand — 
**  Stand  back,  my  masters!    You  may  all  be  hanged  I 
The  fire's  my  own,  aud  1  will  not  be  bammed ; 
,0r  since  the  generous  ardour  fires  your  ftoui  * 
1^0  seek  this  genial  flame,  from  eiUier  pole. 
With  me,  its  lord,  possession  to  contend, 
And  squeeze  me  flat  my  right  #hile' I 'defend- 
Thus  I  defy  you,  caitifils  all*  and  dare 
Tlie  bold  to  follow  and  my  fate  to  share." 
'Proudly  he  said,  and  sprang  into  the  flame: 
9i^h  o'er  his'  head  the  fiery  eddies  capie ; 
The  crowd  beheld,  and,  maddened  with  the.  sight, 
fiusHed  oil  the  itiaxe,  and  perished  ih  the  light. 
The  fire  was  out,  but  still  they  onward' rushed  i-^ 
.^.The  far  extremes  the  narrow  centre  pushed, 
Sqiieezed,  jammed,  cast  dowh,  oiie'6n  the  Other'  rose, 
'Abdtnany  a  mortal  trod  oh  his  own  noM.  ' 
Kach  in  his  eagerness  his  fellow  mashed : 
The  sun  went  down — and  all  the  world  was  squashed  1 1 


^lt»t  mUt  tUt  ^ntt  to  fla« 


My  friend,  Thomas  Jackson,  i^ent,  a  year  or  two  aj^,  to 
Sheffield,  on^business,  and  while  he  was  there,  made  the  pm^chaae 
of  a  mare,  which  he  wanted  to  be  useful  in  the  cultiTation  oif  his 
Htde  f  aim.  She"  was  a  capital  good  looking  beast^  likely  to  do 
any  amount  of  work,  and  be,  no  doubt,  a  good  bargain. 

About  the  first  job,  however,  that  she  was,  set  to,  my  fij^d's 
hopes  seemed  about  to  be  endrely  overthrown.  It  was,  im  time 
ctbxy  harvest)  and  the  mare  was  yo^ed  to  a  moderate^^  largo 
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burden  of  the  fragrant  grass.  All  being  ready  for  a  start,  crack 
went  the  whip,  "  Gee  who  up  "  cried  the  driver,  but  not  a  sign  of 
motion  in  response.  A  gentle  stroke  of  the  whip-cord  and  a 
hastier  cry  from  the  farmer  followed,  yet  the  mare  made  no  start, 

"  Weel,  that's  a  good  un^  that  is,'"  cried  he,  "  but  ah'll  mak  thee 
ganjahlay." 

More  lashing,  more  shouting,  still  no  advance.  Then  more 
shouting  and  more  toshing--€ven  kicks,  and  some  things  proceed- 
ing out  of  the  driver's  mouth  BEOt  so  wholesome  as '  speech  should 
be,  and  all  this  to  no  purpose— until  the  sweat  ran  down  the 
man's  face  in  streams,  while  the  horse  stood  unmoveable  as  a  rock. 

By  and  by  comes  from  the  house  my  friend  the  master,  and 
enquires  the  cause  of  the  uproar. 

*  "  Why,"  replies  the  man,  "  this  mear  weant  gan  at  nowt ;  ah've 
tried  ivvery  thiQg  te  mak  her  pull,  and  pull  she  weant;  whatiwer 
is  ah  te  deaf  '  '  , 

Mr.  Jackson  tries  gentle  means;  he  pats  her  head,  strokes 
her,  says  "  What !  my  pretty  lass,  come  what !  Jenny,  gee  gee." 
But  that  which  amongst  mor talis  almost  unfailingly  succeeds — 
that  is,  kindness — has  no  effect  upon  this  mare;  she  will  not 
move  an  inch.     . 

After  an  hour  and  a  half,  jxxy  friend's  wife,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  people  employed  on  the  farm,  gathered  up,  attracted  by 
the  affair.  It  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Jackson  to  overcome  the 
stupidity  of  the  animal. 

"What,"  said  she,  "wont  go — ah — ^that's  it,  is  it;  well, you've 
forgotten  what  Jenny  was  employed  at  before  you  bought  her, 
have  youf 

"Forgotten,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Jackson,  but  what  of  that?" 

"Why,  she  was  employed  to  draw  a  hearse,  and  you  may 
not  remember  that  in  that  part  of  the  country  they  sing  at 
funerals." 

"Well?"     . 

"Well,— rsing  a  funeral  hymn  now,  and  she  will  go." 

So  they  struck  up— 

••Time  like  an  ever  rolling  stream, 

Bears  aU  its  sons  away ; 
They  fly  forgotten  as  the  dream 

Flies  at  the  opening  day." 

They  had  not  finished  the  verse  before  the  mare,  without 
one  lash  of  the  whip,  set  off  with  the  hay ;  nor  has  this  cure 
eyer  T^een  knowu  to  fail  since,  Q^ 
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Taste  may  refer  to  what  is  artistic,  intellectual,  or  moral.  It 
has  been  a  question  of  much  debate,  what  is  taste.  Some  regard 
it  as  mere  fashion,  resting  on  no  certain  principles  of  judgment, 
and  varying  according  to  the  caprice  of  every  age,  and  the 
manners  and  habits  of  every  nation.  In  support  of  this  theory- 
it  is  argued  that  customs  the  most  barbarous  are  eagerly  followed 
by  different  nations  of  the  world ;  that  amongst  the  most  cultivated 
and  civilized,  the  tyranny  of  fashion  holds  absolute  sway ;  that  the 
architecture  or  dress  of  one  age,  after  being  objects  of  universal 
admiration,  become  the  laugh  and  astonishment  of  the  next;  and  that 
every  man's  ideas  of  taste  depend  entirely  on  his  own  peculiar 
habits,  the  associations  in  the  midst  of  which  he  has  been  cast, 
and  the  prevailmg  notions  of  the  society  in  which  he  has  moved, 
I  cannot,  however,  subscribe  to  this  idea  of  the  origm  of  taste. 
Independently  of  all  fashion  and  opinion,  I  am  conscious  in  my 
own  mind  of  a  rule  of  judgment  which  causes  me  to  feel  pleasure 
or  aversion  as  objects  seem  to  me  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
Wlio  will  say  that  the  Creator,  who  has  constituted  our  nature  in 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  exterior  world,  has  not  consulted  our 
taste  and  acknowledged  its  existence  as  a  reahty  in  the  beautiful 
drapery  and  colour  with  which  the  world  is  adorned  1  Is  there 
a  clown  beneath  the  heavens  that  does  not  feel  that  there  is  beauty 
in  the  careering  clouds,  with  their  fleecy  or  gauze-like  forms ; 
sublimity  in  the  sight  of  the  towering  mountain,  or  the  foaming 
billows  of  the  vasty  deep ;  and  loveliness  in  the  varied  landscape, 
with  its  verdant  slopes  and  valleys;  its  shadowy  spreading 
forests  and  its  glassy  lakes?  Does  not  every  mind  at  once 
pronounce  the  judgment  that  had  the  whole  earth  been  a  barren 
sand,  or  an  inhospitable  waste,  it  would  have  been  a  dreary 
dwelling  compared  with  our  beautiful  world?  The  very  idea  of 
beauty  supposes  some  law  of  the  mind ;  some  instinctive  rule 
which  we  caU  taste,  according  to  which  the  object  which  pleases 
us  is  conformed.  Who  will  say  that  it  is  an  acquired  sentiment, 
or  merely  a  law  of  association,  that  makes  us  feel  the  beauty  of 
a  rose,  or  of  the  varied  tints  of  the  arching  rainbow,  or  of  the 
blue  firmament  refulgent  with  thousands  of  golden  lamps  ?  Is 
there  no  reality  in  the  feeling  which  makes  us  shrink  with  loathing 
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from  a  toad ;  or  that  makes  us  admire  the  fine  form  and  symmetry 
of  the  nbble  horse;  rearing  and  capering,  as  if  proud  of  its  strength 
and  freedom?  Is  there  no  law  but  that  of  man's  whim  or  caprice 
which  causes  us  to  attach  the  idea  of  beauty  to  certain  features, 
expressions,  and  hues  of  the  human  face  divine?  Is  woman's 
beauty  a  mere  airy  fancy?  While,  however,  I  cannot  refer  taste 
merely  to  fashion,  or  to  the  law  of  association,  connecting  certain 
pleasing  ideas  with  different  objects,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
prevailing  custom,  or  some  influence  derived  from  external  con- 
siderations, very  much  tends  to  modify  our  tastes,  and  sometimes 
even  to  reconcile  us  to  things  disagreeable  or  ridiculous.  It  is  in 
this  way  I  account  for  the  difference  of  taste  in  regard  to  dress, 
furniture,  building,  and  other  things  at  different  times  or  in 
different  countries.  It  is  not  that  our  original  tastes  are  de- 
stroyed, but  it  is  because  such  things  are  recommended  to  us  by 
those  that  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  great  and  noble,  and 
'whose  opinions  and  examples  we  think  it  is  for  our  honour  to 
share  and  circulate.  And  thus  when  certain  fashions  prevail, 
descending  "from  the  higher  ranks  to  the  lower,  although  we 
cannot  commend  them'  on  the  ground  of  good  taste,  we  become 
so  familiarized  with  them  that  even  the  greatest  extravagancies 
no  longer  offend  our  eye.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
f rohi*this,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  true  taste ;  the  very 
circumstance  that  we  so  constantly  labour  to  please  ourselves  and 
•others  by  the  variety  of  dress  and  personal  adornments,  shews 
that  there  is  in  our  minds,  implanted  by  eur  Creator,  an  original 
principle  or  taste  for  what  we  deem  pleasing  or  becoming. 
'  To  this  idea,  of  taste  being  an  original  quality  or  principle  of 
the  mind,  there  is,  however,  still  further,  this  strong  objection, 
that  the  ideas  of  beauty,  of  perfection  of  form,  of  noWe  character, 
and  of  mental  excellence,  are  so  very  different  in  different  coimtries 
•fend  among  the  various  races  of  men.  The  tastes  of  a  Negro,  and 
his  idea  of  what  is  beautiful  in  a  human  form,  are  very  different 
from  those  of  a  polished  European :  while,  however,  I  admit  this, 
^here  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  this  fact  is  a  contravention  of 
the  universal  law  for  whidi  I  am  contending.  The  ideas  of  an 
'African  are  necessarily  centred  in  his  own  race,  and  he  has  in  his 
inind, '  no  doubt,  a  perception  or  realization  of  what  a  perfect 
^Negro  should  be,  and  this  is  his  standard  of  taste.  In  like 
manner  the  most  perfect  realizations  of  the  human  form  in  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  sculptors  of  antiquity,  the  statues  of  Hwcules, 
Apollo,  Venus,  and  others,  are  the  representations,  om  the  part  of 
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the  artist,  not  of  any  one  individual  in  particular,  but  of  his  idea 
of  the  unlimited  perfections  of  all  belonging  to  the  §ame  class — 
as  Hercules,  of  the  man  of  strength  and  sinew;  Apollo,  of 
symmetry  of  f onn  and  grace ;  and  Venus,  of  the  perfection  of 
feminine  beauty. 

Having  thus  stated  what  I  assume  to  be  the  philosophy  of 
taste,,  I;  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  my  ideas  more  particularly 
in  application  to  various  objects. 

I  have  said  that  taste  may  refer  to  what  is  artistic,  intellectual, 
or  moral.  The  perception  in  objects  of  beauty,  in  proportion 
of  form  or  of  colouring,  naturally  produces  emotions  of 
pleasure,  and  fills  the  imagination  with  delight.  Taste  is  not 
like  the  common  pleasure  of  the  palate,  or  any  other  pleasure  of 
mere  sense ;  it  is  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  senses  of  the  body.  And  this  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
aversion,  arising  from  our  like  or  dislike  of  objects,  may  be 
increased  and  deepened  by  more  intimate  knowledge  and  a  more 
cultivated  perception.  ,  Thus  the  original  taste  for  works  of  art, 
shown  in  the  rude  figure  cut  by  the  schoolboy  in  pasteboard  or 
wood,  or  in  the  drawings  of  different  shapes  and  forms  with  his 
pencil  on  his  slate,  is  often,  by  cultivation,  brought  to  such 
perfection  that  he  becomes  a  West  or  a  Canova.  The  taste  for 
any  department  of  art  becomes  more  strong  and  decided  as  it 
works  on  the  imagination,  and  fills  the  soul  with  emotions  of 
pleasure ;  and  the  cultivation  of  that  taste  is  best  secured  by 
realizing  in  the  mind,  the  most  natural  aspects  of  the  objects  to 
be  represented  by  the  pencil  and  the  chisel ;  and  by  the  study  of 
the  most  perfect  models  of  art  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
best  masters.  While,,  however,  it  can  be  but  the  ambition  of  ,a 
few  to  rival  fit  Reynolds  or  a  Flaxman,  all  yoimg  persons  who 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  good  society,  should  cultivate  the  taste 
in  this  respect,  so  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  works  of  art;  to 
perceive  the  beauties,  and  to  feel  the  pleasure  they  are  capable  of 
inspiring.  A  cultivated  taste  fits  us  for  many  enjoyments  of 
which  we  should  otherwise  be  incapable.  If  we  leave. our 
natural  instincts  to  slumber  in  utter  neglect,  we  may  become 
little  better  than  mere  brutes,  and  may  roaia  up  and  down  in  the 
world,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  displays  of  human  art  and  the 
manifestations  of  divine  wisdom,  without  one  admiring  emotion 
or. elevating. idea.  ;  If  placed  in  the  jnidst  of  the  sublimities  of  tlm 
great  metropolitan  cathedral,  with  the  monuments  of  all  the 
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mighty  dead  around  us,  and  with  its  dome  of  unequalled  magnifi- 
cence above  us,  we  should  only  stare  around  with  idle  wonder, 
.  conscious  of  no  higher  emotion  than  that  of  a  mere,  gratification 
of  our  outward  senses.  Or  if  we  were  introduced  to  the  richest 
gallery  of  painting  and  statuary  which  the  world  could  furnish, 
we  could  derive  no  improvement,  no  advancement  of  knowledge, 
no  elevation  of  ideas  from  what  we  saw.  And  even  amid  the 
most  ravishing  scenes  of  nature,  we  should  be  unmoved;  the 
Great  Painter  would  have  given  to  the  landscape  its  varied  hues 
of  sunshine  and  shade,  and  would  have  filled  it  with  trees  and 
flowers,  and  all  that  was  fitting  to  cheer  the  eye  and  fascinate 
the  mind,  to  no  purpose.  Cultivate,  then,  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature;  cherish  the  principles  which  lead  you  to 
admire  what  is  grand  and  subHme  in  creation  around  you ;  and 
seek  to  have  an  eye  keen-sighted  to  observe,  and  a  heart  to 
admire,  whatever  you  see  in  the  works  of  God,  or  of  his  imitator 
man,  that  is  fitted  to  give  pleasure  to  your  minds  and  to  refine 
your  natural  susceptibilities. 

I  have  said  that  taste  has  reference  also  to  what  is  intellectual. 
Indeed  it  is  the  perception  by  our  intelligent  nature  of  what  is  fitted 
to  please  and  delight,  because  it  is  conformed  to  our  idea  of  what 
is  beautiful,  or  becoming,  or  right ;  this  constitutes,  in  my  opinion, 
taste.  We  therefore  speak  of  scientific  tastes,  Uterary  tastes, 
mechanical  tastes,  and  the  like.  Works  of  art  have  most  to  do 
with  the  imagination,  and  are  in  the  strictest  sense  matters  of 
taste.  Science  has  to  do  mostly  with  mind  and  intellect,  and  the 
love'^nd  pursuit  of  it,  in  any  of  its  varied  branches,  is  called 
an  intellectual  taste.  As  intellect  is  the  glory  of  man,  and  as 
those  tastes  which  improve  the  intellect  add  greatly  to  our  dignity 
and  enjoyment,  it  is  our  duty  and  wisdom  (and  this  is  the  duty 
and  wisdom  especially  of  the  young)  to  cultivate  these  tastes  to 
the  utmost  of  their  opportunity  and  abihty.  Knowledge  is  power, 
and  a  well  informed  man  can  never  be  despised.  Intellectual 
tastes  properly  refer  to  inathematical  knowledge,  the  philosophies, 
and  the  abstruse  sciences ;  literary  tastes,  to  a  love  of  general 
knowledge,  to  history,  poetry,  fiction,  and  the  like ;  mechanical 
tastes,  to  the  originating  and  producing  of  those  various  instru- 
mentahties  by  which  man's  condition  ii»  life  may  be  advanced 
and  benefitted.  I  cannot  specify  the  various  forms  of  activity 
which  these  intellectual  tastes  in  man  assume.  They  are  all 
improvements  to  his  intellectual  natm-e,  are  worthy  of  him  as 
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the  noblest  creature  of  God,  and  are  the  means,  when  rightly- 
used,  of  ^eatly  promoting  his  own  well  being  and  the  well  being 
of  his  race.  Without  some  intellectual  progress,  a  man  is  a 
cipher,  and  he  naturally  sinks  into  the  very  lowest  grade  of  life, 
his  proper  level.  Intellectual  tastes,  like  all  others,  may  be 
stimulated  and  strengthened.  They  may  sometimes  lie  dormant 
in  the  soul  for  want  of  proper  means  of  development,  reahzing 
the  poet's  dream  while  musing  over  the  sleeping  rustics  in  a 
village  churchyard :  here  Hes  "  some  mute  inglorious  Milton." 
It  is  therefore  of  high  importance,  in  early  life  especially,  that  the 
buds  of  future  intelligence  should  have  an  atmosphere  in  which 
they  may  burst  forth  in  their  fulness  and  beauty.  The  means  of 
improvement  and  of  intelligent  culture,  should  be  suppHed,  and  the 
lagging  spirit  should  be  stimulated  by  the  hopes  of  noble  achieve- 
ments, and  the  examples  of  the  wise.  To  the  young,  mathematical 
studies,  a  knowledge  of  history,  geography,  and  popular  astron- 
omy, of  the  earth  and  its  varied  scenery,  and  some  acquaintance 
with  mental  philosophy,  are  exceedingly  desirable.  And  you  have 
only  to  taste  at  the  sweet  stream  of  knowledge  in  order  to  wish 
to  drink  deeper ;  and  the  more  you  drink  the  more  your  appetite 
will  grow  with  every  draught,  increasing  your  pleasure. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of  my  subject,  our  moral  tastes. 
Here  again  we  are  met  with  similar  objections  to  those  I  have 
named  in  regard  to  our  intellectual  and  mental  tastes.  It  is  denied 
by  some  that  there  is  any  natural  perception  in  the  mind  of  what 
is  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil;  or  of  the  beauty  of  moral 
excellence  and  the  deformity  of  vice.  Such  persons  contend  that 
morahty  is  a  conventional  thing ;  that  it  is  the  result  merely  of 
education  or  of  public  opinion ;  and  that  it  has  no  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  things,  or  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  the  human 
mind.  In  support  of  this  they  argue  that  we  have  no  innate 
ideas ;  that  all  our  notions  are  the  result  of  information  from 
without;  and  that  the  opinions  of  men,  in  regard  to  morality, 
entirely  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  and  the  society 
in  which  they  are  brought  up.  In  my  opinion,  such  notions  are 
subversive  of  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  and  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  mankind.  They  are  as  false,  too,  as  they 
are  dangerous.  It  is  the  dignity  of  man  that  he  is  a  moral  agent ; 
and  it  is  that  quality  of  his  mind  which  is  sometimes  called  his 
moral  sense,  sometimes  his  conscience,  and  sometimes  "  the  hght 
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within,"  that  fits  him  to  act  as  such.  But  I  am  aware  that  still 
the  question  may  be  pushed  to  this :  What  is  this  moral  sense, 
this  conscience  of  which  you  speak?  And  how  can, reason  act 
without  knowledge,  and  where  can  knowledge  be  obtained  but 
from  without ;  from  the  lessons  of  experience,  or  from  the  obser- 
vation of  the  examples  of  others  1  I  submit  that  this  moral  sense 
or  taste,  which  I  say  belongs  to  our  nature,  is  a  capability  of 
forming  right  judgments  in  regard  to  moral  subjects,  and  a  quality 
belonging  to  reason  in  inteUigent  nature,  when  they  are  not 
previously  perverted  and  cortupted,  which  spontaneously  pro- 
nounces in  favour  of  what  is  good  in  preference  to  what  is  evil 
It  is  the  mind  discovering  that  the  original  perceptions  of  our 
intelligent  nature  are  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  that  unbiassed  by 
interest  or  passion  we  cannot  but  decide  that  truth  is  preferable 
to  falsehood,  honesty  to  theft,  and  temperance  to  wantonness. 
The  same  God  that  constituted  my  bodily  senses,  so  that  I  have 
pleasure  in  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  and  the  beauty  of  the  lily,  has 
so  constituted  my  moral  nature  that  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there 
is  an  inherent  turpitude  in  vice,  independently  of  all  custom  or 
opinion,  and  that  there  is  a  charm  in  goodness ;  and  it  is  this 
original  constitution  of  man  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion. 
The  law  of  God  would  have  no  force  if  it  were  not  in  agreement 
with  the  inward  perceptions  of  our  own  spirits ;  and  the  gospel 
of  Christ  would  appeal  to  us  in  vain  if  we  had  not  that  moral 
sense  which  admits  the  rights  of  God  and  condemns  ourselves  as 
sinners. 

.  I  know  man  has  corrupted  his  way,  and  by  the  force  of  custom 
and  example,  he  is  often  so  far  degraded  as  to  call  evil  good  and 
good  evil.  Still  it  is  the  perversion  of  his  nature  and  not  its  entire 
destruction,  and  underlying  all  his  depravity  and  false  notions, 
there  is  the  original  sense  of  good  and  evil  to  which  to  appeal. 
The  apostle  tells  us  that  the  Pagans,  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
blindness  and  abominable  idolatries,  were  not  without  law ;  in  as 
much  as  they  shewed  that  the  work  of  the  law  was  written  on 
their  hearts,  their  consciences  accusing  or  else  excusing  them. 
The  fact  is  that  these  moral  perceptions  of  man's  moral  nature 
are  glorious  proofs  of  the  Bible  record,  that  "  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image."  As  a  broken  pillar  or  a  fragment  of  a  fallen 
column  of  some  temple  in  ruins,  from  its  exquisite  workmanship  and 
from  the  value  of  its  material,  is  an  indubitable  memorial  of  the 
magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  edifice  when  it  stood  in  its 
freshness  and  entirety,  so  the  moral  perception  constitutes  the 
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intelligent  nature  of  man,  assuring  us  that  God  made  man,  at 
first,  upright,  and  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour ;  and  that 
his  present  ruin  and  prostration  are  not  the  original  state  in  which 
he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  maker.  As  I  have  intimated,  our 
moral  tastes  may  be  perverted,  and  to  a  great  degree  destroyed 
by  evil  examples,  evil  associations,  and  evil  companions.  As,  in 
a  diseased  state  of  the  body,  the  natural  appetite  is  vitiated  and 
often  loathes  the  most  wholesome  food,  so,  by  the  corrupting 
influence  of  sin,  the  mind  may  be  brought  to  have  no  pleasure  in 
virtue,  and  only  find  pleasure  in  evil.  Then  passion  predominates 
over  reason,  appetite  over  sobriety,  and  sensual  indulgence  over 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  natural  teachings  of  our  own 
spiritual  being. 

How  important  then,  in  this  sense,  the  cultivation  of  right 
tastes.  Endeavour,  my  young  friends,  ever  to  keep  clear  the 
light  of  conscience  and  then  walk  in  that  fight.  Your  moral 
judgments  will  not  often  err  if  you  will  sincerely  and  impartially 
consult  them. 

'*  In  early  days  the  conscieDce  has  in  most, 
A  quickness  which  in  other  days  is  lost." 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  is  in  operation,  in 
human  nature,  as  the  consequence  of  the  fall,  a  fatal  tendency  to 
depart  from  the  right  way.  "  All  have  gone  astray."  But  the 
very  height  of  our  offence  is  not  that  we  have  no  knowledge  or 
perception  of  what  is  right,  but  that  from  the  power  of  evil 
inclination  and  the  incitement  of  unholy  example,  we  wilfully  go 
astray.  "Mefiora  probo,  pejora  sequor."  I  approve  what  is 
right,  but  do  what  is  wrong,  was  the  confession  of  Byron,  as  it 
was  of  Horace,  and  it  is  more  or  less  true  of  us  all. 

Toconquer  this  evil  tendency  we  need  the  help  of  God.  He 
has  promised,  if  we  seek  his  grace,  to  give  us  a  new  heart  and  to 
put  within  us  a  right  spirit.  But  if  He  has  thus  reformed  our 
nature  and  restainped  upon  it  his  own  image,  we  must  be  careful 
to  cultivate  and  strengthen  the  better  tastes  which  He  has  im- 
planted by  suitable  means. 

You  must  cultivate  a  taste  for  wise,  improving,  and  virtuous 
company.  "  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  sh^ll  be  wise,  but 
the  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed.'*  The  company  you 
keep  will  ever  be  an  index  of  your  moral  tastes.  Indeed  the 
tastes  of  such  persons  must  be  depraved  in  every  respect  who 
can  find  any  pleasure  in  the  society  of  rakes  and  profligates, 
pothouse  wits,  and  drunken  conviviaUsts.    If  you  would  culti- 
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vate  right  moral  tastes,  next  to  your  companions,  take  care 
what  books  you  read.  The  current  popular  literature  of  the 
day  is  often,  for  the  most  part,  contrary  to  good  taste  and 
good  morals.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  wit  which  deals 
in  the  slang  of  the  vulgar  and  the  profane ;  and  I  doubt  the 
probability  of  correcting  or  extirpating  vice  by  publishing  un- 
blushingly  its  vile  practices  and  wicked  devices  to  a  laughing 
world;  I  rather  fear  that  it  creates  a  sympathy  with  it,  and 
too  often  leads  to  imitation.  I  would  advise  you,  my  young 
friends,  to  shun,  as  deadly  poison,  all  such  writings,  and  to 
relish  such  works  as  are  based  on  Bible  truth  and  contain 
lessons  of  strong  and  healthy  morality.  And  although  I  would 
not  proscribe  works  of  fiction,  let  me  assure  you  that  you 
will  derive  more  real  profit  and,  eventually,  more  satisfaction, 
by  making  fact  and  truth,  knowledge  and  science,  and  the 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  the  staple  food  of  your  souls. 


^  lalti  at  ^avUmlU. 


Proudly,  in  my  robe  of  red, 
Here  I  lift  my  lofty  head  1 
See  ye  not  my  fluttering  camp  ? 
Hear  ye  not  my  chargers'  tramp  ? 
Clashing  steel  and  clarions'  ring 
Shouting  captains — each  a  king? 
Timeworn  standai-ds,  grandly  swaying. 
Banners  with  the  light  breeze  playing, 
Towering  plumes  the  glad  air  sweeping, 
Brave  hearts  to  my  music  leaping, 
Steeds  that  scent  the  strife  afar  ? 
Pay  me  homage — ^I  am  War  I 

"  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that." 

Wanderer,  see  my  dwelling  near ; 
Best  with  me  thou  need'st  not  fear. 
Where  my  dim-leaved  olive  throws 
Quiet  shadows,  there  repose. 
Bipening  clusters  of  the  vine 
Bound  my  lowly  portal  twine. 
Sunny  harvest  fields  extend 
To  the  far  horizon's  bend. 
Flocks  and  herds,  and  birds  and  flowers, 
Fill  my  fields  and  deck  my  bowers. 
Day  by  day  my  joys  increase. 
Swell  and  deepen — I  am  Peace. 

J  #  ♦  # 
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No.  I.— AUGUSTUS  PERUZER. 


Kind  PubKc,  I  am  not  a  young  man,  and  yet  not  a  very  old  one, 
but  as  it  were  a  compound  of  both.  Having  been  cast  a  great 
deal  on  my  own  resources  for  recreation,  I  can  almost  lay  claim 
to  age  in  experience  and  thought.  Pray  do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
one  of  those  rusty  metaphysical  beings  whose  sole  delight  appears 
to  consist  in  splitting  the  hairs  of  their  neighbours — ^in  other 
words  a  philosopher.  I  am  no  philosopher, — ^thanks  to  my 
lucky  stars, — ^but  a  lover  of  Shakespere,  and  his  master,  the 
god  of  nature.  I  love  men  and  take  a  harmless  delight  m  studying 
their  characters,  and  I  am  thankful  in  being  able  to  report  that 
men  are  not  all  evil.  In  the  world  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
good  than  its  maligners  are  aware  of.  In  my  travel  through  life 
I  have  met  with  many  amusing  characters  and  incidents.  A  de- 
scription of  some  of  these  may  perchance  afford  a  few  moments  of 
harmless  gratification  to  my  friends  the  readers  of  the  Repository. 
It  is  with  this  hope  that  I  take  my  pen  in  hand,  merely  requesting 
all  who  may  read  what  I  write,  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  a 
simple,  loving  man,  with  no  pretensions  to  fine  scholarship.  They 
must  endeavour,  therefore,  to  bear  patiently  with  the  mistakes 
that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  my  narrative,  and  not  lay  all  the 
blame  on  the  printer. 

In  Sloppingtown,  my  dear  old  native  place,  whose  narrow 
streets  and  gabled  houses  still  live  in  my  memory,  I  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  my  life.  Amongst  my 
companions,  most  of  whom  are,  alas !  ere  this,  laid  low  in  the 
grave,  was  one  very  remarkable  youth,  by  name,  Augustus 
Peruzer.  I  call  him  remarkable,  not  because  he  was  particularly 
talented,  but  because  his  manner  and  appearance  was  so.  different 
from  that  of  his  companions.  He  carried  his  head  very  high, 
wore  his  hair  combed  straight  back,  exposing  what  he  thought 
was  a  very  intellectual  forehead,  to  the  gaze  of  all  astonished 
gazers.  His  face,  which  was  pale  and  long,  it  must  be  confessed 
somewhat  lacked  expression.  His  eyes  were  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
by  his  most  intimate  friends,  being  hid  behind  a  very  large  pair  of 
green  spectacles.  By  profession  he  was  a  lawyer's  clerk,  but  his 
soul  scorned  the  dusty  desk  and  long  legged  stool,  for  the  muse 
ba4  clftim^  biw  for  her  owUf    Augustus  was,  or  rather  tri©4  to 
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make  his  friends  believe  he  was,  inspired.  Poetry  was  his  idol, 
and  often  have  I  seen  the  poor  fellow  actually  perspiring  with 
anxiety,  as  he  vainly  cudgelled  his  confused  and  somewhat  muddy 
brain  in  search  of  a  rhyme  to  some  such  word  as  psahn.  Once, 
in  a  fit  of  overpowering  inspiration,  he  dashed  off,  in  only  two 
days  and  a  half,  a  'Sonnet  to  the  Moon,'  beginning  with  the 
following  lines : — 

**  Oh !  Moon,  thou  orb  of  light  and  liquid  love, 
High  up  in  Heaven,  this  world  of  ours  above,"  <fec. 

This  offspring  of  his  genius  was,  in  a  moment  of  rash  ambition, 
sent  to  the  Sloppingtown  Gazette.  Who  can  imagine  the  shame 
and  confusion  of  the  would-be  poet  when  the  following  notice 
made  its  appearance,  where  his  elegant  effusion  ought  to  have 
been : — *  The  editor  of  the  Sloppingtown  Gazette  earnestly  recom- 
mends A s  P ^r  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  study 

of  the  law,  and  leave  that  of  poetry  to  abler  minds.'  Poor 
Augustus !  He  dashed  his  spectacles  to  the  ground,  tore  his  hciir, 
and  talked  wildly  about  an  action  for  libel,  substantial  dsunages, 
&c.,  &c.,  but  eventually,  after  resuming  his  spectacles  and  combing 
his  hair  to  the  utmost  nicety,  vented  his  spleen  in  a  withering 
satire  against  editors  in  general,  and  the  editor  of  the  S.  G.  in 
particular.  This  rebuff  did  not  make  him  abandon  his  pursuit  of 
the  fickle  muse ;  he  was  in  fact  more  ardent  in  the  chase  than 
ever,  and  he  often  used  to  bore  his  friends  by  making  them  listen 
to  fugitive  pieces — *  Address  to  a  Buttercup,'  'To  Laura,'  'To 
Psyche,'  &c.,  composed  while  the  sentimental  poet  was  strolling 
through,  what  he  called, '  The  Flowery  Meads  of  Sloppingtown.' 

You  may  be  sure,  from  what  I  have  already  stated,  that  the 
heart  of  this  pensive  youth  was  easily  penetrated  by  the  shafts 
of  Cupid.  As  a  poet,  he  celebrated  the  fair  sex  in  rhapsodical 
stanzas,  and,  as  a  man,  he  worshipped  the  ground  they  trod  upon — 
that  is  if  they  happened  to  be.what  is  termed  '  good  looking.'  He 
w&s  not  what  has  been  called  a  'Ladies'  Man;'  no,  his  soul 
could  not  descend  to  the  vain  fopperies  by  which  other  men 
endeavoured  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  fair ;  but  he  sought  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  their  tender  hearts  by  means  of  his 
powerful  genius,  and  to  overwhelm  them  with  the  devotion  of  a 
bsird,  who  raved  of  the  chivalry  of  the  knights  of  tradition. 

I  have  already  said  that  Augustus  was  a  clerk.  He  was  articled 
to  the  principal  firm  in  Sloppingtown,  Messrs.  Tar  &  Featherem. 
Now  Mr.  Featherem,  the  juinior  partner,  had  an  only  daughter, 
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who,  at  the  time  I  write  of,  was  an  amiable,  blue-eyed,  rosy-faoed 
Miss,  of  sweet  eighteen.  The  men  of  Sloppmgtown  worshipped 
her,  and  the  women  would  no  doubt  have  been  quite  as  fond  of 
her  if  she  had  not,  as  the  Misses  Tar  (who  were  maidens  of  a 
certain,  or  rather  uncertain  age)  often  said,  *  given  herself  such 
airs,  forsooth,  as  if  she  was  the  queen  of  society,  which  everybody 
knew  quite  well  she  was  not.'  Among  her  numerous  admirers 
our  friend  might  be  classed,  though,  as  he  often  told  me  in  secret 
conferences,  his  love  was  not  like  other  fellows.  No,  that  it 
was'nt.  It  was  an  infinitely  superior  article,  that  it  was ;  because 
the  love  of  a  man  of  mind  and  sentiment,  you  know,  musfnt  be 
valued  at  ordinary  rates.    His  passion  frequently  exhibited  itself 

in  *  Lines  to  Miss  G F ^m,'  which  told,  as  plainly  as 

*  lines'  could  tell,  of  the  awful  execution  her  charms  had  done 
upon  the  heart  of  her  devoted  A.  P.  Miss  Grace  was  mightily 
amused  at  these  little  ebullitions  of  professed  fervent  attachment, 
which  she  used  to  discover  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  even  allowed  Augustus  to  believe  that  she  kept  them  stored 
away  in  some  secret  depository,  instead  of  using  them,  as  she 
really  did,  for  curl  papers.  When  in  the  company  of  ladies,  it 
must  be  confessed,  Augustus  was  anything  but  brilliant.  His 
ideas  were  plentiful,  but  his  words  were  few,  and  he  seldom  spoke, 
unless  it  was  to  quote  a  few  sentimental  verses,  or  a  passage 
from  the  '  Sorrows  of  Werther,'  which  was  one  of  his  favourite 
books.  He  had  never  personally  declared  his  sentiments  to  Miss 
Grace,  but  had — ^to  speak  metaphorically — ^wrapped  them  up  in 
fervid  thoughts  and  somewhat  ambiguous  expressions,  and  thus 
offered  them  at  her  shrine.  Grace,  although  she  did  not  love  the 
young  man,  determined  to  encourage  his  attentions,  so  as  to  bring 
him  to  an  early  declaration,  when  she  could  easily  dispose,  of  him. 
With  this  benevolent  intention,  the  very  next  time  they  met,  she 
appeared  so  gracious  and  condescending  as  to  make  him  believe 
his  verses  had  had  the  desired  effeet  of  awakening  in  her  breast  a 
reciprocal  attachment.  So,  notwithstanding  the  awe  in  which  he 
held  the  worthy  Mr.  Featherem,  he  determined  that,  as  soon  as 
ever  he  had  an  opportunity,  be  would  declare  the  passion  which 
was  consuming  him.  Though  talented,  he  was  somewhat  slow 
of  speech,  and,  as  he  correctly  thought  this  would  prove  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  his  special  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  Grace, 
he  determined  to  write  it  all  out  beforehand,  and  then  commit  it  to 
memory.  He  did  so,  and  the  result  astonished  even  himself. 
Never  had  he  succeeded  in  composing  anything  so  sweet  and 
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touching.  It  was  full  of  passion,  but  the  asperities  were  nicely 
smoothed  down,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  charms  of  his 
beloved.  Day  after  day  he  studied  it,  until  he  had  not  only 
mastered  every  word,  but  by  frequent  rehearsals  before,  and 
criticisms  from,  his  most  intimate  friends,  he  had  come  as  near 
perfection,  in  its  dehvery,  as  was  thought  possible ;  so  that  the 
effect  only  remained  to  be  seen.  For  a  long  time  his  efforts  to 
gain  a  private  interview  were  unavaiHng.  He  walked  for  hours 
in  places  where  he  thought  she  was  most  hkely  to  be  seen.  He 
haunted  the  street  in  which  she  lived,  and  was  only  deterred  from 
trying  the  effect  of  a  serenade  by  ^the  thoughts  of  her  enraged 
*  parient,'  wakened  out  of  his  first  sleep,  and  furiously  throwing 
up  the  window,  with  other  et-ceteras  which  might  probably 
impleasantly  follow.  But  one  day,  when  his  patience  was  well 
nigh  exhausted,  he  heard  Mr.  Featherem  telling  Mr.  Tar  that 
himself  and  Mrs.  F.  were  going  to  dine  out  that  evening.  Oh ! 
how  the  heart  of  Augustus  beat  against  the  left  side  of  his  waist- 
coat when  he  heard  this  thrilling  announcement,  making  that 
garment  heave  Hke  a  pair  of  spasmodic  bellows.  '  This,'  said  he 
to  himself,  '  is  the  opportimity  for  which  I  have  waited  so  long ; 
she  will  be  alone ;  I  must,  and  will,  see  her  this  evening.'  The 
very  idea  of  meeting  her  so  soon  made  him  blush — so  excessively 
that  the  head  clerk,  seeing  something  wrong,  asked  him  if  he  felt 
unwell — ^but  he  was  determined,  despite  all  obstacles,  to  win  the 
prize  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  His  dress  for  the  momentous 
occasion  gave  hun  great  concern ;  he  knew  (or  at  least  thought 
he  did)  what  an  effect  the  adornment  of  the  person  had  upon  the 
fair  sex,  but  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  decide  between  a 
blue  coat  and  a  green  one.  The  word  blue  kept  creeping  into  the 
deed  he  was  copying,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  staid  head 
clerk,  who  thought  Augustus  must  surely  have  got  the  blues 
himself.  At  length  the  long  desired  hour  for  closing  the  office 
arrived,  and  away  he  hurried  to  his  lodgings,  to  dress  for  the 
approaching  interview.  He  forced  his  legs  into  a  pair  of  tight- 
fitting,  spotless  di'ills,  and  wound  around  his  somewhat  scraggy 
nevk  a  sky-blue  neckerchief,  ornamented  with  white  spots.  His 
waistcoat  was  a  gorgeous  silk  one,  which  had  not  seen  daylight 
since  his  sister's  wedding,  two  years  before ;  and,  after  no  little 
cogitation,  he  decided  upon  his  blue  swallow-tailed  coat,  with  gilt 
buttons,  the  size  of  small  reflectors.  When  fully  attired,  he  set 
off,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  to  Miss  Featherem's.  Never  before 
had  he  ventured  to  invade  her  privacy,  so  that  when  he  reached 
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the  door  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  he  passed  on.  He  walked 
a  short  distance,  and  then,  turning  back,  stopped  before  the  door 
to  gain  corn-age,  which  having  at  length  arrived,  he  delicately 
raised  the  brass  rapper  and  gave  a  rat-tat-tat,  which  alarmed  him 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  did  the  serving  maid,  who,  after  some 
little  delay,  answered  it. 

'Oh  Jane,'  said  Augustus,  in  a  confused  manner,  *is  Mr. 
Peatherem  within  I  I  wish  to  see  him  on  very  important  bus- 
iness.'   He  blushed  as  he  uttered  this  tremendous  fib. 

'  Well,  dearey  me,  no  sir,'  cried  Jane,  considerably  astonished 
at  the  smart  appearance  and  embarrassed  demeanour  of  the  young 
man,  *He  has  gone  out  to  dinner,  sir,  is  it  anything  very 
particular?' 

*  Yes  it  is,'  said  Augustus,  with  increased  embarrassment,  *  it 

is  very  particular  indeed ;  in  fact,  eh ^ah ,  is  Miss  Grace 

in,  Jane  I  because,  if  she  is,  I  should  like  to  leave  my  message 
with  her.' 

'  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  walk  in,  sir,'  said  Jane,  *  Miss 
Grace  is  in  the  parlour ;  this  way,  sir,  if  you  please,'  as  the 
wretched  Augustus  appeared  to  be  meditating  a  bolt  down  the 
kitchen  stairs,  '  This  way  Mr.  Peruzer.' 

Thus  admonished,  and  feeling  about  as  happy  as  a  man  going 
to  be  hung,  he  followed  his  conductress,  who,  throwing  the  door 
open,  briefly  announced,  '  Mr.  Peruzer,  Miss,  from  the  hoffice.' 

In  Mr.  Peruzer  accordingly  walked,  and  naving  mechanically 
shaken  the  outstretched  hand  of  Grace,  remained  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  looking  very  vacantly  at  the  young  lady, 
who,  with  an  effort  to  keep  back  her  laughter,  said,  '  I  am  sorry 
Papa  is  out,  Mr.  Peruzer,  but  if  you  can  leave  any  message  with 
me,  I  will  gladly  deliver  it  on  his  return  ;  but  pray  take  a  seat, 
you  look  uncomfortable  standing.' 

She  was  right ;  he  undoubtedly  was  very  uncomfortable,  and 
the  seat  into  which  he  dropped  did  not  at  all  relieve  his  feelings, 
but  evidently  being  expected  to  say  something,  to  account  for  his 
presence,  he  burst  out — 

*  Well,  you  see.  Miss  Grace,  I  did  want  to  leave  a  message  for 
Mr.  Featherem  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  did  not  want  actually  to  speak 
to  him,  but — ah,  it's  very  hot — and,  now,  don't  be  alarmed,  my 
dear  young  lady,  but  now,  really,  it  was  yourself  I  wished  to 
speak  to,  on  very  important  business  indeed.'    And  then,  growing 
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j^te  flurried  at  the  Bound  of  his  own  voice,  this  sensitive  young 
man  suddenly  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  looked  actually  miserable. 

Grace,  who  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  gentleman's  real 
design,  almost  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  distressed 
expression  of  his  face.  She  restrained  herself,  however,  with 
great  difficulty,  and  requested  him  to  say  what  he  had  to  say. 

*  Now's  the  time,'  thought  Augustus,  *  Now  or  never.'  So 
rushing  frantically  forward,  to  the  extreme  terror  of  Grace,  and 
seizing  her  Uttle  white  hand,  he  bobbed  down  on  one  knee,  and 
placing  his  disengaged  palm  upon  the  left  side  of  his  waistcoat, 
he  commenced : — 

'  Dearest  lady ;  ever  since  my  ambition  led  me  to  mount  one 
of  your  father's  vacant  office  stools,  I  have,  from  that  somewhat 
elevated  position,  viewed  you  with  the  greatest  respect.  As 
years  have  rolled  on,  arid  the  promises  of  your  rosy  youth  have 
been  more  than  verified  by  the  dignified  graces  of  your  maturity, 
that  respect  has  been  warming  within  my  bosom  (here  he  clapped 
his  waistcoat)  into  that  fervent  lasting  passion,  the  root  of  all 
earthly  and  heavenly  bliss,  which  has  been  the  unexhausted  theme 
of  the  poets  of  all  ages — I  mean  love.  Yes,  dearest  lady,  start 
not  at  this  avowal,  premature  though  it  may  be ;  start  not  from 
me,  but  condescend,  with  that  sweetest  compassion  which,  like 
the  variegated  rainbow  that  spans  the  turbulent  waterfall,  has 
enshrouded  you  in  its  magnificence,  pray,  oh  pray,  gentle  one,  to 
listen  to  my  tale.' 

Here  the  eloquent  youth  paused  for  breath,  and,  hearing  a  noise 
on  the  stairs,  looked  hurriedly  behind  him.  Some  one  was 
evidently  coming  up ;  and  Grace,  who  had  been  thunderstruck  by 
the  speech,  recognizing  the  footsteps,  recovered  herself,  and  cried 
out  in  great  distress — 

*0h,  Mr.  Peruzer,  what  shall  I  do?  I  know  it  is  papa;  how 
could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  come  here  and  place  me  in  such .  a 
situation.  Oh!  how  could  you  now ? '  and  the  distressed  damsel 
fairly  danced  about  the  room  with  vexation. 

Like  the  rebound  of  an  India  rubber  ball,  up  started  Augustus, 

'  Oh,  Miss  Grace,'  he  stuttered,  *  hide  me,  oh  do  put  me  some- 
where ;  in  a  clothes  basket,  or  in  anything,  anywhere,  only  hide 
me,  do,  that's  a  good  creature.* 

'Here,'  cried  Grace,  opening  a  closet  door,  *get  m  here ;  he  will 
very  likely  go  out  directly ;  be  quick,  do.' 

In  bolted  the  agonized  Peruzer.     Bang  he  went  into  a  little 
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hole,  where  he  had  to  sit  on  the  floor  with  his  knees  almost  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  dust  rising  all  round  fit  to  choke  him ;  but  his 
misery  was  redoubled  when  he  heard  Mr.  Feathereim  say,  on 
entering  the  apartment — 

'You  had  better  prepare  to  shift  your  quarters,  Grace,  for  I 
expect  Peruzer  will  be  here  shortly.  I  called  at  his  lodgings  and 
told  them  to  send  him  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  as  I  have  an  im- 
portant deed  to  draw  up  immediately.' 

Who  can  imagine  the  concentrated  agony  of  that  young  man, 
who,  with  a  remarkably  clean  pair  of  drills  on,  was  sitting  cramped 
up  in  a  dirty  closet,  with  a  gentleman  between  him  and  liberty 
whom  he  would  have  given  worlds  not  to  meet.  Then  again, 
Augustus,  from  his  youth,  had  held  in  mortal  terror  those  small 
frequenters  of  human  abodes  whose  habit  it  is  to  quarter  in 
wooden  ceilings,  and  devour  cheese  and  candles ;  I  mean  mioe. 
And  was  he  not  now  plunged  into  the  very  midst  of  th^l 
Could  he  not  hear  them  scratching  and  snuffing  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  him  f  The  moisture  from  his  heated  brow,  mingling  with 
the  dust  that  had  settled  on  his  face,  streamed  in  small  rills  down 
his  agonized  countenance.  A  flea,  one  of  those  domestic  torments, 
had  settled  on  the  extreme  tip  of  his  nose  and  was  enjoying  an 
undisturbed  feast,  for  he  durst  not  move  or  even  shake  his  head 
to  displace  it,  lest  he  should  make  a  noise  and  be  heard.  Like  a 
martyr,  as  he  was,  he  determined  to  die  in  his  closet  ere  a  groan 
should  escape  his  lips  or  a  sigh  burst  from  his  bosom.  What 
would  be  the  consequence  to  Grace  or  himself  if  he  was  discovered  1 
Rather  than  expose  her,  whom  even  in  his  misery  he  adored,  to 
the  voice  of  censure,  he  would  submit  to  be  worried  by  fleas, 
eaten  by  mice,  or  dissolved  in  perspiration,  in  the  abominably  hot 
closet  where  he  sat.  As  he  arrived  at  this  heroical  determination 
he  gave  an  involuntary  shiver,  for  just  then  he  felt  an  impudent 
mouse  run  over  his  foot. 

The  feelings  of  Grace  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
Bittwly  did  she  repent  having  listened  to  the  foolish  request  of 
the  terrified  swain,  and  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  tell  her 
father  all.  But,  when  she  thought  of  the  distress  of  the  popr 
fellow,  she  decided  to  let  things  take  their  course. 

Mr.  Featherem  grew  more  and  more  impatient  every  minute. 
The  deed  was  an  important  one  and  wanted  drawing  up  imme- 
diately; so,  after  waiting  half  an  hour,  he  set  to  work,  in  no 
amiable  mood,  to  do  it  himself. 
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In  the  meantime  the  mice  in  the  'closet,  who  for  three  weeks 
previously  had  enjoyed  a  diet  of  sawdust,  with  small  mouthfuls 
of  plaster  afterwards,  by  way  of  dessert,  and  thinking,  probably, 
from  his  immoveable  attitude,  that  Augustus  had  been  thrust  in 
by  some  charitable  person  as  a  wholesome  medicine,  to  relieve  the 
dyspepsia  and  heartburn  caused  by  an  immoderate  quantity  of 
lime,  which  was  gnawing  their  little  stomachs,  gained  courage, 
and  commenced  an  attack  upon  his  brightly  polished  boots.  He, 
poor  mortal,  feeling  them  at  work,  allowed  a  stifled  groan  to 
escape  his  lips,  whilst  a  shiver  passed  from  his  head  to  his  feet. 

'  What's  that,'  cried  Mr.  Featherem,  '  is  there  any  one  in  that 
closet,  Grace?' 

*0h  no,  father,'  replied  Grace,  telling  a  fib  in  spite  of  her 
conscience,  *  there  cannot  be,  it  must  have  been  the  wind.' 

'  Um,  perhaps  so,'  said  he,  and  to  work  he  went  again  with  his 
pen  scratch  scratch  over  the  paper. 

Soon  the  poor  prisoner,  whose  feelings  during  the  foregoing 
colloquy  may  be  imaguied,  felt  an  impudent  mouse  advancing  up 
his  trowsers'  leg.  It  was  not  to  be  endured.  Human  nature 
could  stand,  or  rather  sit,  it  no  longer.  An  involuntary  '  Shoo ' 
escaped  his  lips,  and  his  foot  smote  the  floor. 

Up  jumped  Mr.  Featherem;  'By  jingo,  Grace,'  he  shouted, 
*  there's  somebody  in  the  closet,'  and  before  she  could  interpose  to 
prevent  it,  the  door  was  opened  and  the  miserable  clerk  was 
exposed  to  view,  with  little  ridges  of  dirt  adorning  his  blushing 
and  distorted  countenance,  whilst  the  hole  eaten  in  his  boot 
by  the  mice  showed  to  especial  advantage  a  small  portion  of 
his  blue  worsted  stocking.  At  this  awful  apparition  Mr. 
Featherem  started  back  amazed;  then,  recovering,  he  rushed 
quickly  forward,  and,  ere  a  word  could  be  uttered,  seized  the 
unhappy  youth  by  the  neckcloth  and  dragged  him  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where  he  stood  like  a  decrepit  statue  of 
despair;  his  blue  coat  ornamented  with  various  patches  of 
whitening  and  cobwebs,  whilst  his  once  spotless  drills  called 
out  as  loud  as  their  *poor  dumb  mouths'  would  allow  them 
for  the  washerwoman. 

*How  comes  it,  sir,'  cried  the  irate  papa,  *how  comes  it  Mr. 
Peruzer,  I   say,   that   you   are  discovered  in  mj  closet,   sir, 
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explain  ytourself,  sir,  aocount^or  your  situation,  sir,  pray  do,'  and 
the  gentleman  looked  daggers,  first  at  Augustas  and  then  at 
Grace. 

On  hearing  this,  the  terrified  youth  dropped  down  on  his  knees, 
and,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  blubbered  out — 

*  It's  my  fault,  sir,  entirely,  I  assure  you.  I  merely  called  in 
to  pay  my  compliments  to  Miss  Grace,  sir,  and — and — I  don't 
know  why  I  went  into  the  closet,  sir,  I  really  don't.' 

*  You  don't  know,  Mr,  Peruzer,  why  you  went  into  my  closet,' 
said  Mr.  Featherem,  highly  indignant,  *  then  what  posessed  you 
to  go  into  it,  sir?  Come,  come,  my  dear  sir,  you  must  not  think 
to  blind  me  in  this  manner,  for,  depend  upon  it,  I  wiU  know  the 
whole  matter ;  but,  for  the  present,  you  had  better  go  home  and 
endeavour  to  wash  away  your  stains,  and  to-morrow  I  will  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  in  excuse  of  your  somewhat  "strange  con- 
duct this  evening.' 

Thus  admonished,  Augustus  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  to  his 
lodgings,  where  he  immediately  took  refuge  under  the  bed  clothes, 
and  was  kept  awake  the  whole  night  with  rueful  speculations  on 
his  probable  fate,  which  hung  suspended  on  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Featherem. 

Grace,  in  the  meantime,  had  explained  matters  to  her  father, 
who,  when  he  came  to  understand  the  affair  thoroughly,  was  more 
amused  than  offended,  and  made  the  whole  house  ring  with  his 
hearty  laughter.  So  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop,  with  a 
gentle  hint  to  the  swain  that  all  future  advances  in  the  same 
direction  would  be  considered  offensive. 

At  a  future  time,  some  further  adventures  of  Augustus,  or 
his  friends,  may  tempt  the  writer  to  resume  his  pen,  and  thus 
continue  the  '  Chronicles  of  Sloppingtown,'  Z. 
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^  Sfmmn  iailwas  ^mmt^tt  Hmt: 


One  of  the  guards  now  travelling  on  the  N.  E.  R.  who  is  as 
well  known  at  Whitby  for  his  thorough  attention  to  duty  as  for 
his  ready  wit  or  his  aversion  to  the  "  fragrant  weed,"  was  one 
day  very  politely  requested  by  a  passenger — ^who  wished  to  do  a 
pipe  on  the  sly,  and,  with  a  friendly  bribe,  close  the  eyes  and  nose 
of  the  guard — ^to  have  a  draw.  'Hav'nt  a  pipe'  said  the  guard, — 
*  Shan't  be  fast  for  that,'  replied  his  friend,  producing  a  duplicate 
smoking  article  which  he  handed  him.  •  '  But  I've  got  no  bacca,' 
said  guard, — 'ShsCn't  be  fast  for  that  either,'  said  his  hospitable 
friend,  producing  a  supply  from  which  the  guard  filled  his  pipe ; 
this  operation  performed,  guard  again  was  in  a  fix.  All  ready  to 
begin,  but  how  shall  I  get  a  light?  'Oh !  here,'  cried  his  liberal 
but  too  unsuspecting  friend,  *  take  my  pipe  and  light  yours  with 
it' ;  as  requested,  so  he  did,  but,  by  some  unaccountable  (?)  fum- 
bling, too  evident  not  to  b^  noticed  by  the  passenger,  both  pipes, 
tobacco  and  all,  fell  to  the  ground  in  fifty  pieces.  The  trick  was 
.seen  through  by  those  in  the  carriage,  who  with  peals  of  hearty 
laughter  and  any  quantity  of  impromptu  jokes  assailed  their 
companion,  who  made  sundry  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  to 
vent  his  choler  on  the  would-have-been  hapless  guard,  who  coolly 
mounted  his  rostrum,  whilst  the  shriek  of  the  whistle  drowned 
the  invectives  with  which  he  was  assailed.  The  President  of  the 
Anti-tobacco  Society  says  '  this  guard  must  be  one  of  the  BEST 
guards  he  knows  of.' 


''^Mviit  3im^  Mtmv^i  <&^Ui  $mmM}i:' 


'*  Admiral  litzroy  telegraphs  gales  snoeessiyely." 

HEWSPAPBB. 

Now  the  Btormwind  is  hashed,  and  the  demon  of  dread, 
Who  rides  its  wild  wings,  for  a  moment  is  fled, 
To  hide  in  some  cavern,  his  horrible  head. 
Ha !  listen  once  more — 'tis  the  ominous  wail 
That  moans  in  the  twilight — the  breath  of  the  gale. 
And  the  angel  of  doom  glimmers  lurid  and  pale. 
'Tis  past,  and  the  sunlight,  all  golden  and  warm 
Hath  mantled  with  radiance  the  path  of  the  storm — 
Be  it  long  ere  a  shadow  such  beauty  deform. 
Alas  for  the  dream  of  a  lingering  rest 
Upon  life's  turbid  sea  with  its  billowy  crest  I 
"  There  shall  be  no  more  sea  "  in  the  world  of  the  blest. 

J*** 
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^%t  S^iunm  at  ^iit. 


I  look'd  on  the  river  which,  flowing  by, 
*  Ean  swiftly  along  to  the  sea. 
And  looking^  1  thought,  with  a  rising  sigh , 
That  the  river  resembled  me. 

Like  the  smiling  rivulet,  flrst  I  ran, 

Surmounting  each  pebble  with  glee, 
And  then,  with  a  foolish  pride,  I  began 

To  long  from  my  bounds  to  be  free. 

But,  rattling  along,  one  bright  summer's  day, 

I  came  to  a  slippery  rock ; 
At  it  I  rushM.  for  'twas  right  in  my  way, 

And  over  I  went  with  a  shock. 

Sober'd  by  this,  I  more  quietly  flow'd, 
Tho'  the  banks  on  each  side  were  high, 

And  the  trees  above,  they  scarcely  allow'd 
Mo  the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  sky.  , 

£ut  now  and  again  the  soft  summer's  sun 

On  my  bosom  shed  a  warm  ray ; 
It  warn'd  me  of  labours  yet  unbegun, 

And  freshen'd  me  up  for  the  way. 

At  times  I  flowed  where  the  meadows  were  green , 
And  the  soft  breeze  play'd  on  my  breast ; 

"With  pleasure  I  ran  the  low  banks  between. 
And  in  music  my  joy  confess'd. 

I  rattled  along  in  my  youth  and  strength, 

Increonsing  in  size  every  day. 
Till,  caught  with  resistless  pow'r,  at  length. 

Secure  in  a  mill-pond  I  lay. 
The  labour  of  life  I  found  had  begun. 

So  at  it  I  went  with  a  will; 
No  other  way  was  there  for  me  to  run 

But  ever  the  wheel  of  the  mill. 

Sometimes,  being  weak,  I  can  hardly  crawl 
To  the  place  through  which  I  must  go, 

At  others,  with  hurry  and  haste  I  brawl. 
And  rush  to  the  river  below. 

And  thiis  I  am  flowing  on  to  the  sea, 

With  many  a  rattle  and  roar. 
Beneath  the  cool  shade  of  the  forest  tree. 

Quite  heedless  of  what  is  in  store. 

But  soon  my  weak  flood  will  be  lost  in  the  deep, 

And  join  in  its  ceaseless  motion  ; 
When  the  stars  no  longer  their  vigils  keep, 

I  shall  be  lost  in  the  ocean. 

Omkqa.. 
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"Wlio  was  executed  at  Tjburn,  Dear  York,  on  Satardaj,  the  I3th  April,  1703. 

William  Atkinson  was  convicted  of  encouraging  the  riot  at 
Whitby  while  in  the  act  of  pulling  down  and  demolishing  the 
dwelling  house  of  John  Cooper,  where  the  Press-Gang  resided,  on 
account  of  the  Press  alluring  some  sailors.  By  the  execution  of 
this  culprit,  we  may  leam  a  very  useful  and  important  lesson 
when  we  reflect  on  the  circumstances  which  brought  him  to  his 
fatal  end.  For  although  his  hands  did  not  absolutely  assist  in  the 
destructive  scene,  yet  the  tongue,  which  is  the  publisher  of  our 
inmost  sentiments,  was  ready  to  applaud  the  deed,  and  to  utter 
phrases  of  encouragement  to  others  as  thus, — "  Well  done  my 
lads,  down  with  it,  if  I  was  as  young  as  I  have  been,  I  would 
make  the  highest  stone  lowest."  This  was  positively  the  sub- 
stance of  his  conviction,  from  which  the  reader  may  draw  his  own 
conclugjjons. 

"  I  was  born  at  Whitby,  and  served  my  time  to  a  carpenter, 
which  profession  I  have  ever  since  followed.  ^Vhen  I  left  home 
that  evening,  I  had  no  ill  intentions,  but  went  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  if  my  two  sons  were  in  the  riot,  and  if  they  were,  to  get 
them  out  of  harm's  way.  I  absolutely  declare  that  I  was  a 
street's  breadth  from  Cooper's  house,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
opening  my  mouth,  either  to  encourage  or  approve  what  the  mob 
was  doing.  I  am  totally  innocent,  and  trust  to  meet  God  in 
mercy,  but  I  cannot  help  fretting  to  thinlc  that  I  have  lived  to 
this  time  of  day,  and  to  come  to  such  a  shameful  end  at  last.  I 
have  no  malice  against  Richard  Walker,  who  has  sworn  my  life 
away,  but  I  hope  God  will  forgive  him,  for  he  knows  that  I  am 
innocent ;  but  as  the  real  offenders  could  not  be  secured,  it  has 
so  happened  that  I  must  suffer  for  others,  having  done  nothing  to 
deserve  such  a  death.  I  have  to  leave  an  affectionate  wife  and 
eight  childi'en  to  lament  theit-  loss.     I  am  sixty  years  of  age. 

(&1xvtnUU  ni  (&vtnU. 

JUNE,  1866. 

The  Paeish  Cleek.— This  month,  the  venerable  clerk  of  this 
parish,  Mr.  Kalph  Greenbury,  has  entered  upon  his  55th  year  of 
service. 

FiEE  Escape. — ^A  fire  escape,  and  other  apparatus  necessary 
for  a  complete  and  efficient  fire  brigade  estabhshment,  have  been 
provided,  during  this  month,  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Im- 
provement  of  the  Town, 
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Whitby,  ^edcar,  akd  Middmsbro*  XJmON  Sailwat«i^ 
This  bill  pasfied  the  examiuer's  office,  (Mr.  Smith,)  Houjse  of 
Jjords,  on  Monday,  the  4th.  / 

Sale  op  Property. — On  Tuesday,  the  19th,  the  mansion  and 
gardens  lately  occupied  by  G.  Barrick,  Esq.,  St.  Hilda's  Terrace, 
were  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  by  Mr.  Edward  Turner,  at  the 
Angel  Hotel.  Mr.  Walker  of  West  Terrace,  made  the  first  offer 
of  £1,000,  and  the  bidding  as  follows: — Mr.  G.  W.  Smales, 
£1500;  Mr.  R.  Parkinson,  £1600;  Mr.  Smales,  £1650;  Mr. 
Pannett,  £  1760 ;  Mr.  Smales,  1800 ;  Mr.  Pannett,  £1820.  There 
being  no  advance  upon  the  latter  sum  Mr.  Pannett  was  declared 
the  purchaser. 

Ancient  Coin. — ^A  silver  coin,  probably  one  of  the.  early 
Edwards,  was  fomid,  in  April  last,  near  the  west  front  of  the 
Abbey,  among  the  soil  which  had  been  turned  up,  from  the  depth 
of  two  feet,  for  the  purpo*se  of  planting  a  fence-post,  t'he  face 
is  in  fair  preservation,  with  a  crown  on  the  head  and  hair  locks 
on  each  side.  The  reverse  is  cross  divided,  with  three  pellets  in 
each  quarter,  and  a  rose,  or  quaterfoil,  occurs  in  the  centre  of  1;he 
cross,  which.  Ending  observes,  is  a  mark  on  several  of  the  Edwards, 
which  yrere  coined  at  York.  The  edge  of  the  coin  has  be^n 
clipped  in  two  places,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  inscription,  only 
four  of  the  letters  being  discernible,  while  corrosion  has  obliterated 
the  rest.  ' 

Wreck  op  a  Screw  Steamer. — ^The  screw  steamer  ^Lady 
Berriedale,'  of  London,  261  tons  register,  Captain  Hubbard,  with 
coals  from  Shields  for  London,  and  which  left  the  Tyne  on  Satur- 
day, the  2nd,  ran  on  'Whitby  rock,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  same 
morning.  A  dense  fog  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  the  steamer 
struck  about  200  yards  from  the  West  Pier  end.  She  blew,  her 
whistle  and  fired  a  gun,  when  several  cobles  put  off  to  her. 
Efforts  were  made  to  get  her  off  by  getting  a  kedge  out  astern, 
but  it  being  nearly  low  water,  there  was  no  possibility  of  accorb- 
plishing  it,  and  when  the  tide  began  to  flow,  it  was  found  the 
vessel  had  '  holed,'  and  she  began  to  fill  with  water.  The  crew, 
including  the  captain,  left  the  ship  during  the  afternoon,  taking 
th^ir  clothes  and  available  property.  The  vessel  was  ashore, 
near  Whitby,  about  14  years  ago.  On  Friday,  the  15th,  the  hull, 
cargo,  and  stores  of  the  vessel  were  sold  by  auction,  by  Mr. 
Turner.  The  hull  realised  £300 ;  the  stores  £170 ;  and  the  cargo 
£13.  They  were  all  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Rogerson,  of 
Newcastle. 

Egton  Bridge  New  Catholic  CnuROH.-On  Tuesday  the  12th, 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Catholic  Church,  Egton  Bridge, 
was  laid  by  Provost  Render.  The  church  is  designed  in  the  early 
English  style  of  Gothic  Architecture,  special  regard  beijing  had 
to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  a  large  congregation.     ThQ 
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edifice  will  consist  of  nave  and  aisle,  a  semi-circular  apex  for  the 
sanctuary,  and  cloister  connecting  the  new.  with  the  old  chapel. 
There  will  be  a  baptistery  at  the  entrance  end,  and  a  loft  oj-  gallery 
for  the  choir.  The  interior  will  have  a  wide  nave  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  a  broad  arcade  of  five  openings  on  each  side,  with 
pillars  and  arches  of  stone.  The  roof  will  be  of  coupled  rafters, 
and  the  interior  will  be  simple  and.  grand,  though  devoid  of  all 
unnecessary  display.  The  principal  front  will  be  to  the  Egton 
road,  having  a  broad  gable  with  bell  turret,  and  a  circular  window- 
within  the  arched  recess  which  carries  it.  There  will  be  two 
entrances,  one  in  this  front  and  the  other  on  the  side  next  the 
old  chapel.  The  exterior  will  be  entirely  of  stone.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  church  are,  length,  114ft.;  width,  47ft.;  height  to 
the  ceiling,  43ft.  Considerable  progress  has  been  already  made. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hadfield  &  Sons,  and  the  builders  for 
the  masonry,  Messrs.  Barton  &  Co.,  ^nd  for  carpentry,  Mr.  J. 
White,  of  Whitby. 

Inaugubation  of  the  Sheffield  Lifeboat  at  Runswick. 
— The  lifeboat  which,  through  the  liberality  of  the  people  of 
Sheffield,  has  been  stationed  at  Runswick,  was  conveyed,  free  of 
charge,  by  the  Great  Northern  and  North-Eastern  Railway  com- 
panies to  Whitby  on  Thm-sday,  May  25th.  On  Friday  morning, 
the  boat  was  removed  from  the  railway  truck  and  towed  into  the 
harbour,  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt  Robertson,  R.N., 
Assistant-Inspector  of  Lifeboats  to  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution,  and,  having  been  manned  by  her  crew,  equipped  with 
life  belts,  she  was  towed  out  of  the  harbour  amid  the  cheers  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people.  Several  gentlemen  were  on  board  the 
steam  tug,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Alfred  Palmer,  Capt.  Porritt, 
of  Hinderwell ;  Mr.  John  Corner,  and  Dr.  Dodds,  of  Lyth ;  who 
accompanied  the  boat  to  her  place  of  destination.  In  their 
route  they  visited  Kettleness,  Rmiswick,  Port  Mulgrave,  Staithes, 
and  Boulby,  and  at  each  place  were  greeted  with  loud  cheers  from 
the  crowds  who  thronged  the  shore,  and  who  seemed  heartily  to 
appreciate  the  noble  gift.  In  the  evening,  the  crew  of  the  boat, 
with  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  and  a  great  number  of  residents 
in  the  neighbom-hood  sat  dpwn  to  tea  at  the  Albert  Hotel,  Runs- 
wick Bank  Top,  after  which,  dancing  was  commenced  and  kept 
up  with  vigour  until  a  late  hour. 

"  Loss  OF  the  Elizabeths,"  of  Whitby. — ^Three  of  her 
Crew  Frozen  to  Death. — ^A  letter  has  been  received  by  Mr. 
J.  K.  Hill,  owner  of  this  illfated  vessel,  dated  Jutland,  March 
17th,  from  Captain  Claxton,  which  gives  a  fearful  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  himself  and  crew.  It  appears  that  the  vessel  struck 
on  a  sunkeu  rock  on  the  12th,  and  it  was  snowing  very  thick  at 
the  time.  The  men  worked  at  the  pumps  until  they  were  ex- 
hausted, and  finding  that  it  was  labour  in  vain,  they  left  the  ship 
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in  the  long  boat,  having  the  jolly  boat  in  tow,  but  through  some 
unfortunate  circumstance  the  long  boat  was  sunk,  and  the  men 
then  had  to  take  to  the  jolly  boat.  They  left  the  ship  about  12  o'clock 
on  Monday  night,  and  did  not  reach  the  opposite  shore  before 
Wednesday  morning ;  it  was  thick  with  snow  and  freezing  hard 
all  the  while.  Three  of  the  crew  were  frozen  to  death,  while  the 
remainder  were  in  such  a  miserable  condition  that  they  had  to  be 
carried  from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  where  they  are  suffering 
severely  from  being  frostbitten  in  the  hands  and  feet,  their  boots 
having  to  be  cut  off.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  letter,  some 
of  them  had  not  recovered  the  use  of  their  limbs.  The  crew  of  the 
vessel  consisted  of  eight  persons,  of  whom  three  perished :  the 
survivors  are  the  master,  mate,  carpenter,  cook,  and  one  seaman. 

Whitby  Catholic  Chubch. — ^The  following  are  the  tenders 
accepted  for  building  the  new  Catholic  Church,  Bagdale : — ^Mr. 
Scales,  mason,  £1,740 ;  Mr.  White,  joiner,  £487 ;  Mr.  Hargrave, 
Scarbro',  slater,  £144 ;  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  plumber,  £108 ;  Mr. 
Blakeley,  plasterer,  £52;  Mr.  T.  H.  Readman,  painter,  £35. 
Total,  £2,566. 

Primitive  Methodism.— The  Primitive  Methodist  Conference 
closed,  at  Chester,  on  Friday,  the  15th.  The  Rev.  W.  Baitey,  of 
Wolsingham,  is  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Q. 
Whitehead,  who  is  leaving  the  circuit  in  a  satisfactory  state, 
having  laboured  therein  two  years.  The  Rev.  J.  Carmichael,  of 
Shotley  Bridge,  is  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Robson,  who  is  also  leaving  the  circuit.  The  Rev.  W,  Bowe,  of 
Staithes  branch,  is  re-appointed  another  year.  The  quarterly 
meeting,  at  Whitby,  was  held  on  Monday,  the  18th.  The  state 
of  the  circuit  is  good,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  there  is  an 
increase  of  members.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the  efficient 
working  of  the  two  chapels,  the  Church-street  chapel  having 
Simday  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  services,  and  the  Pish- 
bum  Park  chapel,  afternoon  and  evening  services.  Mr.  A.  Stabler 
was  recommended  as  suitable  for  the  ministry.  The  Rev.  G. 
Whitehead  is  appointed,  for  the  second  time,  to  Whitehaven,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Robson  is  appointed  to  Hexham. 


BiBTHS. — January  6th,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Barker,  Union  Place,  of  a  son.  24ih, 
Mm.  W.  T.  Forth,  York  Terrace,  of  a  son.  26th,  Mrs.  Edward  Urwin, 
Brunswick  Street,  of  a  sbn.  February  17th,  Mrs.  George  Clarkson,  Havelock 
Place,  of  a  daughter.  18th,  Mrs.  C.  BaprnaU,  Sneaton  Castle,  of  a  son.  22Qd, 
Mrs.  David  R  Ramsay,  Hanover  Terrace,  of  a  daughter.  March  12th,  Mrs. 
John  Francb,  High  Stakesby,  of  a  daughter.  18th,  Mrs.  Robert  Gray,  Grape 
I^tne,  of  a  daughter.  10,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Sirnms,  Hinderwell  Rectory,  of  a 
daughter.  Apnl  14th,  Mrs.  Beflliogton  Langley,  Esplanade,  of  a  sod. 
20th,  Mrs.  James  Dingle,  Church  Street,  of  a  sou.  May  26th,  Mrs.  George 
Wakefield  Smales,  Hayelock  Place,  of  a  daughter.  June  drd,  Mrs.  Bamatt 
Atkinson,  of  a  son.  0th,  Lady  Geoeilia  Turton^  Larpool  Hall,  of  a  daughter. 
17th,  Mrs.  John  Andrew*.  John  Street,  of  a  daughtex. 
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MA]tRiAOE8.^-^antiiiry  19th,  Mr.  Johtt  B.  Doughty,  m Aster  marikier,  to 
Jane/  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  William  LidJle,  Park  Terrace.  21st,  Mr. 
Thomas  Thompson,  to  Georgeina  Dewsberry,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Bobert  Simpson  WakeHeld,  Skinner  Street.  22nd,  at  Aislaby  Church,  Mr. 
John  Harrison,  farmer,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Bichard  Robin* 
son. — This  being  the  first  marriage  solemnised  in  this  church,  the  pair  were 
presented  with  a  handsome  Family  Bible.  February  17th,  William  Middleton, 
Esq.,  St.  Hilda's  Terrace,  to  Emma,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Breckon, 
Esq.  21st,  at  Newcastle,  Captain  Robert  Greenbury,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Trowsdale,  Whitby.  March  14th,  Mr.  John  Reid,  tea  dealer,  to 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Harland.  April  3rd,  Mr.  S.  Gamble,  to  Janet,  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt  Kerr.  4th,  Mr.  F.  Kirk,  to  Miss  Eliza  Hall.  6th,  Mr.  Thos. 
Tate,  Church  Street,  to  Esther  Anderson,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Gibson.  May  3rd,  Mr.  John  S.  Beadnell,  Church  Street,  to  Mrs.  J,  Pyman. 
22nd,  at  Thorney  Church,  Notts.,  C.  W.  Strickland,  Esq.,  Whitby,  to  Annie, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Nevile,  Thorney,  Notts.  22nd,  Mr.  John 
Waller,  photographer,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  Y.  Kirby.  28th,  at  Danby 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Mr.  A.  T.  Watson,  Brotton,  to  Miss  Morgan,  of  Birdsdrove, 
lincolnshire,— This  being  the  first  coui)le  united  in  this  chapel,  they  were 
presented  with  a  Bible  and  Hymn  Book.  June  0th,  at  Bebington,  tho  Rev. 
T.  E.  Usherwood,  B.A.,  curate  of  Uffington,  Salop,  to  Georgeana  Smith, 
daughter  of  the  late  G.  S.  King,  Esq.,  of  Bombay.  18th,  Mr.  B.  M.  Comer, 
cabinet-maker,  to  Mi^s  Jane  Hutton. 

Deaths. — January  3rd,  Mrs.  Diana  Thornton,  Skinner  Street,  aged  44 
years.  5th.  Mr.  William  Clark,  Bagdale,  aged  43  years. — Deceased  was 
sexton  of  ihe  Old  Church  Yard,  from  1842  to  the  closing  of  that  burial  ground, 
ip  1862.  6th,  Mr.  John  Winter,  High  Stakesby,  aged  84  years.  aSnd, 
killed  by  an  engine,  at  Stockton.  Mr.  J.  R.  Muir,  West  Terrace,  Whitby, 
aged  69  years.  24tb,  Andrew  Brodrick,  Esq.,  Silver  Street,  aged  79  years. 
February  9th,  Mrs.  John  Kilvington,  Church  Street,  aged  56  years.  14tb, 
Mrs.  G.  H.  IToltby.  Flowergate,  aged  69  years.  15th,  Emily,  daughter  of 
Mr.  G.  Gallilee,  Silver  Street,  aged  19  months.  20th,  Rev.  G.  Mackeiteth, 
Esk  House,  aged  75  years.  28th,  Mrs.  H.  Barrick,  Church  Street,  aged  68 
years.  March  3rd,  Mrs.  Gideon  Smales,  St.  Hilda's  Terrace,  aged  69  years. 
16th,  Mr.  W.  Main,  Ruswarp,  aged  90  yeara.  29th,  Mr.  Anthony  Collier, 
Baxtergate,  aged  74  years.  30th,  Mr.  John  Hardcastle,  master  mariner, 
aged  49  years.  April  11th.  Mr.  Samuel  Flintoft,  Church  Street,  aged  5.'J 
years.  12th,  Mr.  John  Kilvington,  Church  Street,  aged  57  years.  May  7th, 
William,  son  of  Mr.  William  Newton,  Baxtergate,  aged  6  months,  17th, 
Mrs.  George  Anderson,  Baxtergate,  aged  23  years.  25th,  Chris^pher  White, 
Esq ,  East  Crescent,  aged  57  rears.  28th,  at  Sleights,  Mary  Frances, 
daughter  of  Samuel  W^ilkinson,  Esq.,  aged  20  years.  June  1st,  at  Robin 
Hood's  Bay,  Margaret,  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Storm,  aged  87  years.  6th,  at 
linicoln.  Miss  Lucy  Nevile,  lister  of  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Strickland,  Whitby, 
aged  27  years.  9th,  at  the  itoval  Naval  School,  New  Cross,  Kent,  ag'ed  13 
years,  Philip  Augustus,  eldest  son  of  Capt,  P.  A.  Helpman,  R.N.,  Stoke, 
Devon,  and  grandson  of  C.  Richardson,  Es^.,  Held  House,  Whitby.  9th, 
Mailgaret  Brown,  widow  of  Mr.  Joseph  Shaw,  Crescent  Terrace,  aged  (H 
years.  15th,  James  Rothwell,  Esq.,  Normanby  Terrace,  aged  66  years.  16th, 
at  Ewe  Cote  Hall.  Johanna,  mother  of  Mr.  Thomas  K^rosby,  aged  69  years; 
18th,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Breckon,  West  Pier,  aged  13  weeks. 

Contributions,  eitheir  in  prose  or  verse,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
Editor.    Contributors  are  requested  to  give  their  names,  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  and  not  to  change  their  signatures.    All  oommunioationB  to  be 
addressed  to  *  The  Editor  of  the  Repository,  New  Quay,  Whitby.' 
Several  interesting  papers  are  held  over. 

Printed  by  the  ProprietoTrW.  Kino,  Machine Pfint0r,Ne»  QiMf,  Wm^ 
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DANBY  PARSONAGE. 
(Continued  from  page  12,) 
What  the  writer  more  specially  refers  to  may  be  classed  either 
as  yet  existing  remains  of  dwellings  and  strong-holds,  or  as 
objects,  whether  in  the  form  of  implements,  weapons,  or  orna- 
ments, which,  being  left,  are  left  to  tell  us  more  or  less  of  the 
users'  social  condition  and  culture,  their  food  and  its  nature,  their 
home  occupations,  and  the  prosecution  of  war  or  the  chase ;  or 
as  details  and  relics  connected  with  funeral  observances,  which 
have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  ancient  grave-hills  of  the 
country. 

Within  an  area  of  seven  or  eight  square  miles,  there  are  left,  in 
one  part  of  Cleveland,  distinct  traces  of  remotely  ancient  habita- 
tion, in  at  least  five  different  sites.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
systematic  investigation  has  been  applied  in  any  of  these  places ; 
simply  enough  to  verify  the  fact  that  they  are  really  groups  of 
what  were  once  human  dwelling  places.  In  each  case  they  are 
assemblages  of  pits  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  varying  in  number, 
from  six  or  eight  up  to  as  many  as  150.  •  In  one  remarkably 
interesting  group,  containing  141,  these  pits  are  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  about  four  feet  deep,  rudely  paved  or  flagged  at 
the  bottom,  (on  which,  beneath  the  vegetable  growth  of  thirty 
centuries,  the  charcoal  of  the  last  fires  yet  remains,)  and  some  of 
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them  roughly  walled  inside  as  a  well  is  walled.  These  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  parallel  rows,  with  a  fairly  broad  interval  between 
them,  and  the  earth  and  stcmes  thrown  out  in  the  process  of 
excavation  have  aided  materially  in  forming  the  external  straight- 
lined  earthwork,  or  rampart,  which,  crowned  as  it  would  seem 
with  rough  palisades,  constituted  the  single  material  defence  of 
the  place.  These  ramparts,  on  reaching  the  ends  of  the  double 
row,  or  street,  of  hut  pits,  tend  rather  inwards,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  space  requiring  to  be  closed  with  moveable  abattis  or  fence- 
work,  or  other  equivalent  of  a  modem  town's  gate. 

One  pit  in  this  group,  three  times  the  diameter  of  any  of  the 
others,  and  with  the  bank  continued  all  round  it,  causing  a 
deviation  in  the  rectilineal  direction  of  the  outer  walls,  suggests 
itself  as  having  been,  presumably,  the  chiefs  house. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  these  hut  pits  were  made  available  as 
shelters  from  the  weather,  there  is  Kttle  room  for  uncertainty,  and 
as  little  as  to  the  iexternal  appearance  which  would  be  presented 
by  them.  Low,  conical  roofs  of  sods,  ling,  and  rushes,  supported 
by  rough  poles,  hacked  or  torn  from  the  forest,  must  have  been 
all  that  met  the  eye  even  within  the  screen  of  the  external  defence ; 
outside  of  this,  nothing  would  appear  but  the  palisading. 

-The  earthworks,  constructed  with  a  view  to  defence,  and  yet 
-remaining  within,  or  in  the  close  ^cinity  of,  the  area  or  subdistrict 
specified,  are  very  numerous  and  diversified.  Some  are  in  the 
form  of  entrenched  camps,  so  designed  that,  if  one  were  lost,  the 
next  might  still  admit  of  defence.  Others  were  single,  double,  or 
'  treble  Valiums — ^with  or  without  fosses,  whether  intermediate,  on 
one  side,  or  on  both— drawn  across  the  narrowest  part  of  a  moor- 
Eahd  radge,  or  resting  on  a  bog  or  morass  at  one  end,  and  on  a 
steep,  not  easily  climbed  hill  side  or  bank,  on  the  other.  Barely 
^  are  these  single  or  unassociated ;  more  frequently  there  is  a  second 
Ime  or  rampart  not  very  far  in  the  rear,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  third, 
and  even  a  fourth.  Some  of  these  fortifications  seem  to  have 
tx)n8isted  of  strong  walls  of  stone,  the  masses  yet  remaining  at 
the  base  being  very  large  and  weighty.  Others  were  simply 
lumps  of  rock  and  atones  of  all  sizes,  consohdated  and  covered 
with  piled  up  earth.  And  yet  others  again  had  a  rude  kind  or 
Cyclopean  stone-facing  on  the  side  exposed  to  attack,  and  their 
i5Pest  Burmounted  by  a  row  of  strong  stone  posts,  or  primitive 
4)allienaeiit8. 
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Bttt  one  character  pervades  them  all,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
one.  There  are  multitudes  of  instances  in  which  the  foss,  in 
ascertained  late  British  fortifications,  is  from  12  or  15  to  even  20 
or  25  feet  deep,  and  from  20  to  40  in  width,  while  the  ramparts 
themselves  were  of  corresponding  massiveness  and  elevation. 
But  these  Cleveland  lines  can  rarely  have  attained  to  one  tlurd  of 
such  magnitude.  This  comparative  inferiority  can  only  have 
depended  on  one  causal  circumstance.  Not  on  want  of  hands  for 
the  requisite  labour,  for,  from  the  traces  of  habitation  left,  they 
must  have  been  abundant ;  not  on  the  want  of  personal  vigour, 
for  there  was  enough  of  that  to  move  and  place  in  position  huge 
masses  of  rock,  which  give  plenty  of  labour  to  any  set  of  modern 
workmen  who  have  to  remove  them ;  but  simply  on  the  sufficiency 
of  the  fortifications  in  question  for  the  exigencies  they  were 
required  to  meet.  A  conclusion  which,  if  it  be  put  into  other 
words,  comes  simply  to  this ;  that  in  the  days  when  these  defences 
were  designed,  offensive  weapons,  and  the  appliances  of  attack 
generally,  were  only  of  such  a  character  that  a  ditch  of  five  or 
six  feet  deep,  and  an  embankment  or  earthen  wall  of  the  same 
height  on  its  further  bank,  were  found  sufficient  to  give  the 
defenders  the  needful  amount  of  aid  and  protection.  Hence  then, 
on  comparing  these  earthworks  with  those  others  above  adverted 
to  of  such  greatly  more  imposing  magnitude  and  strength;  some 
of  which  were  demonstrably  reared  or  made  available  in  ages 
when  conflict  with  the  Roman  power  was  imminent  or  actual;  and 
others  in  ages  a  little  anterior,  when  men,  armed  with  weapons 
approximating  in  efficiency  to  those  of  the  Romans,  had  to  be 
withstood  by  those  behind  the  ramparts ;  the  inference  is  a  very 
safe  one,  that  the  earthworks  in  question  originated  in  an  age, 
and  were  designed  and  constructed  by  a  race  of  men,  very  much 
anterior  to  the  age  and  the  race  which  saw,  and  had  to  struggle 
against,  the  might  of  Roman  arms ;  an  inference  which  implies 
at  least  a  part  of  the  description  given  above  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  specified  part  of  Cleveland. 

But  while  the  comparative  lowliness  of  the  earthworks  in 
question  seems  so  to  attest  the  ineffective  character  of  the  con- 
temporary offensive  equipment,  and  while  the  hut  pits  certainly 
testify  of  a  very  low  status  of  constructive  skill,  there  are  features 
presented  by  an  enclosure  adjoining  the  principal  group  of  hut 
pits  above  noticed,  which,  equally  with  the  spirit  and  feeUng  of 
order  manifested  in  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  huts,  and 
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the  evident  engineering  ability  displayed  in  the  constrnction  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  defences,  serve  to  hint  that  these 
ancient  denizens  of  Cleveland  were  by  no  means  a  set  of  un- 
improved and  helplessly  unimprovable  savages,  as  wild  and 
untamable  as  the  forest  beasts  which  no  doubt  furnished  no 
small  part  of  their  staple  food.  What  is  specially  referred  to  is 
an  enclosure  of  some  four  or  five  acres^  in  extent,  which  could 
have  served  no  other  purpose,  being  what  and  placed  where  it  is, 
than  that  of  a  kraal  for  their  cattle,  either  by  night,  or  when  it 
became  necessary,  on  any  account,  to  collect  and  confine  them  in 
one  place.  And  the  possession  of  domestic  cattle,  and  in  good 
proportionate  numbers — as  the  size  of  the  kraal  seems  to  attest — 
is  an  unquestionable  proof  of  some  steps  taken  in  the  direction  of 
gentler  manners,  or  an  approach  towards  civilization,  albeit  distant. 
As  to  the  objects  left  to  tell,  be  it  more  or  less,  of  their  social 
circumstances,  their  food  and  occupations,  their  practice  of  war, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  chase,  the  writer  has  many  of  them  in  his 
possession,  and  many  others  have  passed  through  his  hands. 

There  is  proof  positive  that  an  extinct  ox,*  a  large  kind  of  deer 
and  a  small  one,  probably  the  red  deer  and  the  roebuck,  besides 
the  wilcl  swine,  sheep,  and  goat,  helped  to  furnish  their  food. 
Shell-fish  and  the  smaller  land  animals,  both  bird  and  quadruped, 
stand  in  the  same  category ;  while  hazel  nuts,  acorns,  and,  no 
doubt,  roots  of  different  kinds  contributed  their  quota. 

A  kind  of  rude  triturating  implement,  almost  certainly  the 
forerunner  of  the  quern,  consisting  of  a  shallow  dish-formed 
stone,  with  a  corresponding  rubber  or  muUer,  having  a  large 
convex  head  of  circular  foim,  has  been  found  in  the  district,  as 
well  as  the  quern  itself ;  and  the  nearest  approach  which  could 
be  made,  by  its  aid,  to  the  process  of  grinding,  would  be  a  poor 
one  indeed.     It  is  quite  possible  there  was  nothing  to  grind — ^no 

♦Probably  two — I  have  met  with  bones  of  Bos  longifrons  in  two  localities, 
under  such  circumstances  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  flesh  of  the 
auimals  they  had  belonged  to  had  furnished  food  to  ancient  British  com- 
munities ;  and  I  have  also  a  single  horn,  of  an  animal  of  the  ox  tribe,  (taken 
from  the  side  of  Dauby  beck  a  few  years  since,)  of  such  dimensions  and 
character  as  to  prove  abundantly  tlmt  a  beast  of  a  very  different  appearance 
and  character  to  Bos  longilrons  once  roamed  in  our  forests  and  wilds. 
Twentv-two  inches,  measured  along  the  inner  side  of  the  curve,  from  the 
skull  to  the  tip,  and  nearly  live  inches  in  diameter  where  it  joined  the  skull. 
This  core,  or  goak — for  my  relic  has  lost  its  one  time  covering  of  horn  proper 
— testifies,  somewhat  obtrusively  perhaps,  to  the  formidable  size  as  well  as 
gai-niture  of  its  former  wearer's  head.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  object  in 
(question  is  not  fossil. 
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com,  in  other  words — ^while  such  matters  as  nuts,  acorns,  and 
roots,  would  all  be  subjected  to  its  action ;  and,  indeed,  nuts  in 
quantity  have  actually  been  found  in  close  proximity  to  such  a 
relic,  although  not  in  Cleveland. 

Flint,  stone,  and  bone,  were  the  materials  alike  of  their  imple- 
ments and  of  their  weapons.  Arrow-heads  of  flint,  of  four  or 
five  different  forms — ^barbed,  lance-shaped,  leaf-shaped,  acutely 
triangular,  &c., — ^beautifully  chipped,  and  of  various  sizes,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  intended  to  be  used  in  war,  or  in  the  chase 
of  the  larger  animals,  or  simply  designed  for  bringing  down  the 
smaller  game,  are  sufficiently  abundant.  But  by  far  the  most 
numerous  relics  of  this  substance  are  what  the  Danish  antiquaries 
call  'scrapers,'  but  which  have  no  recognised  English  name; 
*  thumb  flints '  being  the  East  Yorkshire  name,  and  '  circular  flint 
instrmnents'  the  designation  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Bateman. 
These  are  of  many  sizes,  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  consist  of  a  flint-cutting  or  flake,  usually 
with  one  convex  side,  the  anterior  edge  of  which  is  reduced  by 
patient  and  long-continued  chipping,  until  it  becomes  a  rounded 
cutting  or  scraping  medium.  From  the  great  number  of  these 
relics,  they  must  have  been  in  very  common  use ;  and  probably 
they  were  applied  in  scraping  the  interior  of  fresh  skins,  in  re- 
ducing and  forming  wooden  and  bone  tools  or  implements,  in 
removing  the  rind  or  outer  skin  of  roots  and  such  like  articles  of 
food,  in  the  preparatory  manipulations  of  the  sinews  or  tendons 
of  animals,  which  were  made  to  serve  many  purposes,  from 
imprinting  the  ornamental  markings  on  the  fmieral  urns,  to  use 
as  band  or  thread.  Instruments  more  Uke  the  celts  from  the 
Amiens  and  Abbeville  deposits  are  rare,  but  the  writer  has  a  few 
which  were  taken  from  a  very  large  tumulus  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  in  which  the  resemblance  is  striking.  Large  and  rude  stone 
hammers  of  whinstone,  with  a  hole  for  the  shaft  perforated  with 
the  utmost  perseverance  and  labour,  were  available  in  the  slow 
sappmg  process  of  alternate  cutting  and  burning  requisite  in 
felling  a  tree ;  while,  for  war  purposes,  smaller  ones,  often  most 
beautifully  formed,  moulded,  and  polished,  were  made  of  flint, 
granite,  basalt  or  greenstone.  Pins  were  made  of  bone,  some 
of  them  cui-ved,  some  straight,  some  barely  two  inches  long, 
others  four  or  five,  all  of  them  rounded,  tapered,  and  polished, 
very  beautifully,  and  all  with  a  kind  of  head  or  projection  at  the 
thick  end.    Needles  are  much  rarer  in  their  occurrence  than  pins, 
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bntrthey  are  now  and  then  met  with,  and  one  obtained  from  a 
Cleveland  tumnlus,  last  year,  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  long, 
with  a  well  perforated  eye  and  a  curved  form  towards  the  point,, 
like  many  of  the  string  and  sacljing  needles  of  the  present  day. 
In  the  same  urn  were  portions  of  flint,  which  appeared  to  have 
formed  portions  of  a  simple  cutting  instrument.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  bright,  delicate,  well-tempered  ladies'  scissors  and  sewing 
machine  which  clash  and  click  where  this  is  being  written. 

Eude,  stumpy  jet  beads,  of  a  blunt  oval,  or  else  of  a  barrel 
form,  occasionally  turn  up,  which,  by  the  awkward  or  exaggerated 
diameter  of  their  perforation,  testify  alike  to  the  difficulty  of 
penetrating  a  substance  such  as  jet  is,  longitudinally,  without  the 
aid  of  a  metal  instrument,  and  the  rude  state  of  ornamental  art. 
The  hole  in  a  bead,  half  an  inch  long,  is  big  enough  to  thrust  a 
small  quiM  through.  Bone  was  also  made  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  decoration  as  well  as  jet;  but  the  workmanship,  in  some  in- 
stances, seems  to  have  been  equally  rude  with  that  of  the  beads, 
and  not  at  all  to  suggest  the  same  amount  of  care  and  skill  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fashion  and  finish  of  the  pins  and  needles. 
Perforated  teeth  helped  in  furnishing  the  savage  garniture,  as 
also  shells  of  more  kinds  than  were  due  to  the  ocean  only.  For 
the  rest  imagination  has  to  be  drawn  upon. 

On  the  writer's  table  lies  a  portion  of  a  knitted  woollen  shroud, 
which  was  taken,  last  year,  from  a  tumulus  in  Graven,  the  only 
remaining  occupant  of  a  massive  oaken  coffin,  hollowed  out  iij  the 
butt  of  a  tree,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  with  a  segment 
split  off  for  lid,  like  the  one  preserved  in  the  Scarbro'  Museum. 
The  body,  and  all  deposited  with  it,  had  perished,  save  only  this 
curious  closely-knit  vestment.  Even  the  hair  of  the  dead  man, 
which  often  is  found  to  remain  when  every  thing  else  has 
mouldered  away  in  indistinguishable  decay,  had  passed  away. 
But  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  this 
interment,  which  was  probably  a  late  one,  the  art  of  knitting 
had  been  known;  and  whether  our  Cleveland  inhabitants,  of  a 
date  unquestionably  far  more  ancient  than  this  Craven  burial, 
were  able  to  add  this  means  of  covering,  and  perhaps  decking, 
their  persons,  to  those  afforded  by  skins,  furs,  and  feathers. 

.  TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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laltftt  ^iutl. 


By  the  Rev.  J,  B.  Brodrick,  M.A. 

"And  now,  oh  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Judah^ 
Judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt  me  and  my  vineyard*" — ISAUH  v.  3. 

Sad  words  that  with  dread  truthfulness  unfold 

The  God-sent  mysteries  and  deeds  of  old, 

Whereby  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 

Proclaimed  to  men  his  power  and  worth, 

That  they  might  learn  with  reverential  awe, 

To  honour  with  a  child-like  faith  their  Maker's  law. 

Sad  case  when  an  indignant  God  began, 
Thus  to  reveal  himself  to  erring  man ; 
When  mercy  now  compelled  to  sleep, 
With  justice  armed,  in  anger  deep, 
Bobbed  of  His  due — man's  worship  and  applause, 
.  He  deigned  before  the  world  to  plead  his  righteous  cause. 

With  what  effect,  let  barren  wastes  proclaim — 

Speak,  desert  wilds,  where  cities  known  to  fame 

Have  passed  their  fair  and  dazzling  day ; 

Speak,  Judah's  fallen  glory,  say — 

Where  are  the  triumphs  of  a  bygone  age. 

The  warrior's  conquering  might,  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  ? 

Swept  with  a  whirlwind's  force  from  earth's  bright  face, 

The  scattered  hosts  of  God's  once  favoured  race, 

Need  no  diviner's  rod  to  tell 

The  height  of  fame  from  whence  they  fell. 

Marked  with  the  brand  of  God's  consuming  sword. 

Their  ruins  stamp  the  truth  of  His  almighty  word. 

Waste  is  that  vineyard,  desolate  and  lone. 

The. harp  of  Israel  long  has  lost  the  tone 

Wherewith,  in  heaven-directed  lays, 

It  turned  its  gladly  offered  praise 

'J'o  Him  alone  by  whose  protecting  hand. 

Their  fathers  gained  the  riches  of  their  long  sought  land. 

Weep,  Zion,  weep,  yet  through  those  blinding  tears. 

Shed  o'er  the  grave  of  past  and  happier  years. 

E'en  now  may  pierce  a  brighter  ray. 

In  hope  of  that  forthcoming  day. 

When,  as  thy  sainted  prophets  erst  have  told, 

Thy  God  again  shall  call  thee  to  his  loving  fold. 

Sneaton  Rectory,  Whitby. 
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Who  is  the  editor?  *That  is  the  question,'  as  Shakespere  said, 
and  we  have  the  conceit  to  imagine  that  this  same  sage  but  very 
natural  question  will  have  been  handed  about  from  one  reader  to 
another  of  our  last  month's  Repository,  and  that  each  one  will 
have  held  and  propounded  his  or  her  opinion,  drawn  from  some 
•one  or  other  very  remarkable  fact ;  but  we  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  not  one  of  the  many  answers  was  the 
correct  one.  We  not  being  believers  in  ghosts  or  spirit  rapping, 
have  no  desire  to  mystify  our  readers,  and  therefore,  in  answer 
to  their  question,  take  this  opportunity  of  briefly  telling  them 
that  WE  are  the  editor. 

We  (mark  the  stately  respectability  of  the  word)  know  every- 
thing. We  are  the  repository  of  numberless  secrets.  (Don't 
expect  any  scandal,  good  ladies.)  We  see  and  hear  everything 
within  the  limits  of  this  our  native  place,  which  we  seek  by  our 
universal  knowledge  to  illuminate.  Nothing  can  occur  without 
our  being  immediately  made  aware  of  it.  We  visit  our  friends 
regularly,  and  take  our  places  in  the  smoke  rooms  of  the  different 
hotels  with  the  punctuality  of  the  town's  clock,  and  in  fact  we  do 
everything  which  other  respectable  mortals  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  But  now,  with  the  lively  imagination  which  naturally 
belongs  to  us,  we  fancy  we  hear  our  impatient  readers  saying 
'  Who,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  this  omniscient  we  V  Lacon- 
ically we  answer  '  Us.'  We  are  of  the  male  sex ;  we  walk  like 
other  male  bipeds,  erect  in  the  street.  We  use  our  eyes  to  watch 
people  who  do  not  know  us — sinners  beware!  We  converse 
rationally  with  our  friends;  go  respectably  clad;  are  visibly 
affected  by  the  heat  of  the  weather ;  and  have  our  palates  de- 
lighted by  the  delicacies  which  a  bountiful  providence  provides 
for  us  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  our  stomachs,  we  being 
mortal,  occasionally  disordered  in  consequence  of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  the  aforesaid.  Reader,  if  you  should  ever  happen  to 
be  taking  an  early  morning  walk  along  the  West  Cliff,  seeking, 
as  you  ought,  a  renewal  of  health  and  vigour  from  the  bracing 
sea  breeze,  and  should  spy,  far  down  the  side  of  the  cliff,  in  some 
hollow  open  to  the  sea,  a  half  frantic  looking  man,  uncombed  and 
unwashed,  seated  on  the  moist  grass  with  his  note  book  open 
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before  him,  now  writing  with  the  speed  of  a  steam  engine,  and 
now  gazing  first  at  the  sea  and  then  at  the  sky,  as  if  for  inspira- 
tion, '  mark  him  well,'  for  it  may  be  WE ;  observe  the  frenzied 
rolling  of  his  eyes ;  note  the  eagerness  with  which  he  traces,  on 
his  book,  the  thoughts  speeding  through  his  bewildered  brain ; 
let  not  the  disorder  of  his  attire  pass  unnoticed,  look  at  him; 
think  of  the  burning  thoughts  which  have  thus  early  roused  him 
from  an  uneasy  couch,  and  have  led  him  out  into  the  balmy 
morning  air  to  seek,  not  alas  that  health  of  body  and  flow  of 
spirits  which  you,  my  friend,  are  in  search  of,  but  the  inspiration 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  article  technically  called  a 
leader,  which  that  impatient  imp  the  '  printer's  devil,'  with  the 
impudence  naturally  belonging  to  the  inky  tribe,  has  warned  him 
the  master  fiend  will  require  by  ten  o'clock,  that  morning ;  then, 
thou  curious  one,  pass  on  thy  way  rejoicing,  and  sing  a  sweet 
carol  of  thanksgiving  to  the  propitious  stars  which  have  not 
decreed  for  thee  the  unenviable  lot  of  an  editor. 

Or  again,  you  may  be  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those  houses 
where  beer  and  spirits  are  retailed  to  the  consumer.  You  may 
chance,  some  fine  summer  afternoon,  when  returning  from  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  tired  and  thirsty,  to  step  into  one  of  the  afore- 
mentioned houses  for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  that  exhilarating 
draught  formed  by  the  judicious  mixture  of  brandy  and  lemonade. 
Whilst  enjoying  the  effects  of  your  refresher,  and  casting  your 
eyes  round  the  room  in  search  of  something  of  interest,  your  gaze 
may  perchance  rest  upon  an  individual,  seated  at  a  table  with  a 
modest  half  pint  of  bitters  beside  him,  who  is  intently  gazing  at 
a  closely  written  manuscript.  Observe  this  individual,  watch  him, 
as  with  the  point  of  a  pencil  he  endeavours  to  trace  line  after  line ; 
note  the  agony  of  his  features  as  he  attempts  to  translate  into 
the  vernacular  tongue  some  stumbling-block  of  a  word,  apparently 
a  cross  between  high  Dutch  and  low  Yorkshire,  whose  first  and 
terminal  letter  is  divided  by  one  of  the  darkest  of  evil  complexioned 
blots ;  then  vanish  disgusted,  and  think  to  yourself,  as  you  may 
with  the  probability  of  being  right,  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the 
Repository,  who  is  endeavouring,  under  the  influence  of  a  mild 
stimulant  and  tonic,  to  provide  a  reading  public  with  amusement 
from  the  chaos  of  a  young  author's  manuscripts. 

Learn  a  lesson  from  these  pictures,  you  imaginative  ones; 
think  not  that  the  duty  of  an  editor  of  even  a  provincial  magazine 
like  this  is  a  light  one.    It  may  have,  in  fact  it  has,  its  pleasant 
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pliases,  we  deny  it  not ;  bnt  oh  remember  the  little  unpleasant- 
nesses  he  has  to  put  up  with,  and  balance  the  one  against  the 
other.  Think,  for  instance,  how  it  must  rend  the  heart  of  a 
feeling  man  to  refuse  publication  to  a  young  genius,  because  his 
production  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  Think  of  these  things, 
indulgent  reader,  then  wonder  not  that  we  wish  to  remain 
unknown,  nor  endeavour,  we  pray  you,  inquisitive  ones,  to  pry 
into  our  secrets.  On  ordinary  occasions,  apart  from  our  editorial 
capacity,  we  are  much  the  same  as  other  mortals,  not  particularly 
hard  hearted  or  remarkably  soft  headed,  therefore  we  beg  those 
juvenile  traffickers  in  literature,  who  may  favour  us  with  com- 
munications, which  we  shall  be  proud  to  receive,  not  to.  be  too 
hard  upon  us  if  we  should  ever  be  compelled  to  refuse  the  pub- 
lication of  their  effusions ;  and  we  also  beg  the  indulgence  of 
those  horrible  ogres,  with  eyes  like  microscopes,  ears  as  delicate  as 
those  of  a  hare,  and  taste  as  nice  as  that  of  a  French  cook — ^we 
mean  critics  such  as  *  K.'  especially —if  ever  anything  shouM  creep 
into  our  pages  which,  according  to  their  way  of  thinking,  (though 
we  by  no  means  promise  always  to  agree  with  them,)  is  hardly 
up  to  the  right  standard.  Much  as  we  have  talked  about  the 
miseries  of  an  editor's  life,  we  are  free  to  confess — ^what  we  have 
no  doubt '  K.'  has  been  aware  of  from  the  first — ^namely,  that  we 
are  entering  the  editorial  phase  of  existence  for  the  first  time , 
we  are,  so  to  speak,  but  the  chrysalis  of  an  editor,  but  we  hope, 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  warm  sunshine,  which  a  large 
number  of  subscribers  cannot  fail  to  produce,  to  burst,  ere  long, 
through  the  walls  of  unfair  criticism  which  hem  us  in,  into  a 
perfectly  symmetrical  and  beautifully  adorned 

EDITOR. 
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CHILD. 

I'm  five  years  old  to-day,  papa  I 

But  wherefore  do  you  weep  ? 
I  thought  it  was  a  merry  time 

When  birth-day  feasts  we  keep ; — 
Nay,  do  not  look  so  strange,  papa, 

And  I  will  leave  my  play. 
To  come  and  nestle  in  your  arms. 

And  ki  :s  the  tears  away. 

And  you  shall  tell  me  pretty  tales 

Of  dear  mamma  in  heaven. 
And  of  the  holy  people  there, 

Whom  Jesus  hath  forgiven ; 
And  we  will  talk  so  pleasantly, 

That  you  shall  smile  to  see. 
How  cheerfully  your  little  girl 

Doth  prattle  on  your  knee. 

You  know  mamma's  an  angel  now, 

And  never  more  can  die ; 
For  the  kind  Grod  hath  taken  her 

To  dwell  with  him  on  high  ; 
And  when  we're  ready,  dear  papa, 

He'll  send  for  you  and  me ; 
I  often  tiiink,  and  wonder  when 

That  happy  time  will  be. 

FATHER. 

God  bless  thee,  little  comforter ! 

Thy  words  are  sweet  to  hear ; 
Well  hast  thou  chid  my  selfish  grief, 

My  unbelieving  fear ; 
Sorrow  and  doubt  have  pass'd  away, 

Tlie  cloud  hath  left  my  brow, 
And  holy  peace,  and  trusting  love, 

Possess  my  bosom  now. 

Oh  !  ever  thus  may  heavenly  truth 

From  thy  young  lips  distil ; 
And  ever  may  thy  heart  incline 

To  do  thy  Saviour's  will : — 
So  shalt  thou  tread  this  sinful  earth 

With  spirit  undefiled ; 
And  the  blessing  of  thy  mother's  God 

Shall  rest  upou  her^hild. 

Come  hither,  dearest;  let  us  kneel 

In  meakness  side  by  side ; 
And  pray,  whilst  yet  this  seraph  calm 

Doth  on  my  soul  abide ;    • 
For  surely  now  my  chasten'd  heart 

Is  purged  from  earthly  leaven, 
And  the  wrestlings  of  a  father's  love 

May  still  avail  with  Heaven, 

Whltbij.  h  B, 
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Having  attained  the  ripe  age  of  three  score  years  and  eight 
and  having,  moreover,  been  so  far  successful  in  business  as  to 
gain  a  moderate  competency,  I  have  retired  from  the  cares  of 
commerce,  and  am  now  in  the  happy  position  'of  being  able  to 
enjoy  my  ease  with  dignity. 

My  wife  Betty  is  within  two  years  of  being  as  old  as  myself, 
and  as  we  were  married  about  forty  years  ago,  we  know  each 
other  sufficiently  well  to  be  sure,  that  although  we  have  a  little 
sparring,  upon  the  whole  we  are  happier,  much  happier  together 
than  we  could  have  been  anywhere  else.  Nevertheless,  sometimes 
when  I  have  met  a  friend  from  the  country,  and  taken  him  in  to 
dinner,  my  wife  has  varied  the  routine  of  our  life  by  a  gentle 
discourse  in  which  the  contradictions  of  my  character  were  the 
points  chiefly  dwelt  upon,  and  that  which  was  most  triumphantly 
held  forth  as  a  mark  of  my  extreme  depravity,  was  the  persistency 
with  which  I  would  meet  in  with  my  friends  on  Fridays  or  washing 
days,  or  other  inconvenient  periods  when  the  providing  of  a  decent 
dinner  was  a  positive  impossibility. 

But  in  all  my  experience  as  a  husband,  I,  neither  before  nor 
since,  sinned  so  greatly  as  upon  the  occasion  which  I  am  going  to 
describe  to  you. — 

I  was  walking  along  the  street  towards  home,  one  day  in  the 
fall  of  the  year ;  the  weather  had  been  cold  and  dull,  and  I 
buttoned  up  my  coat  and  endeavoured  by  sharp  walking  to  keep 
out  the  effects  of  the  cold  north-east  wind,  that  fell  on  me  like 
sword  strokes.  It  was  already  becoming  dusk ;  the  masons  at 
work  on  Jones's  house  were  just  laying  aside  their  tools,  and 
preparing  for  home ;  there  were  a  few  young  lads  scouring  along 
from  old  Reynolds's  school,  very  happy  at  their  emancipation, 
and  I  hastened  along  too,  ready  for  my  buttered  toast,  my  tea, 
and  my  slippers. 

Just  then  a  man,  dressed  in  a  seedy  suit  of  faded  cloth,  wearing 
a  hat,  bare,  delved,  and  shining  with  grease,  stepped  out  from  a 
doroway  and  hurried  along,  carrying  in  his  arms  a  child,  which 
was  moaning  rather  than  crying,  and  which  did  not  seem  to  heed 
the  low  soothings  of  the  man.  In  a  minute  or  two  there  followed 
a  woman,  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  girl ;  tliey  were  both  lightly 
clad  and  shivered  visibly   as  the  biting  blast  fell  upon  them. 
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As  they  were  going  in  my  direction,  I  could  not  fail  to  hear  their 
conversation — 

*  Don't  cry  so,  mamma,'  said  the  little  girl,  *  we  shall  soon  be 
there.' 

*Soon  be  there'  replied  the  mother,  in  a  tone  of  such  misery 
and  irony,  such  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  hopelessness,  that  I 
started  as  I  heard  it,  yet  the  voice  was  sweet  and  musical — *  Soon 
be  there,  my  child,  yes,  soon  be  where  they  will  part  us  and  starve 
us,  and  where  we  shall  hear  no  kind  words ;  alas,  alas !  my  poor 
little  darling ;'  and  so  saying  she  caught  the  child  in  her  arms  and 
passionately  kissed  her. 

Meanwhile  we  had  made  considerable  progress  on  the  road, 
and  the  man  was  stalking  along  fifty  yards  before. 

I  thank  God  that  my  heart  melts  for  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow 
creatures.  I  am  called  weak,  soft,  silly,  by  Mrs.  Jenkins,  but 
I  know  I  am  right.  I  know  that  if  God  has  prospered  my  labour, 
He  has  also  left  to  the  care  of  his  children,  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow,  the  unfortunate  and  the  miserable,  and  that  no  man  shall 
be  poorer  for  helping  them  in  their  troubles. 

*  And  whither  are  you  bound,  my  poor  woman,'  said  I,  *  that 
you  go  with  so  heavy  a  heart,  or  is  it  allowable  to  ask? ' 

The  woman  started  as  I  spoke,  and  then,  recovering  herself, 
replied — 

*  Sir,  you  are  a  stranger,  but  your  words  are  kind ;  we  are 
driven  from  our  lodgings  and  seek  shelter  in  the  workhouse.' 

By  this  time  the  man,  who  had  turned  to  see  if  his  wife  was 
following,  slackened  his  pace,  and,  as  we  came  up  to  him,  I  said — 

*  I  will  not  ask  you  in  the  cold  street  why  you  are  come  to  this 
extremity,  but  my  house  is  hard  by,  come  with  me,  and  at  least 
for  this. night  you  shall  be  comfortably  dealt  with.' 

*  Oh  thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,'  said  the  man,  but  his  voice  was 
thick  with  emotion,  and  I  knew  that  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

Now  here  was  a  pickle  to  be  in,  led  by  my  tender  emotions. 
If  you,  my  reader,  are  a  married  man,  if  you  have  a  dear  wife 
who  makes  an  idol  of  the  house,  who  doats  upon  the  chairs,  who 
prides  herself  upon  the  chastity  of  her  carpet,  and  whose  heart 
starts  and  trembles  if  Mrs.  Tomkins  comes  in  with  that*  young, 
shuffling  Tomkins ;  tell  me,  how  durst  you  have  stood  in  my  shoes  ? 

Or  if — ^greater  honour  still — ^my  reader  is  a  lady — a  lady  with 
that  sense  of  propriety  which  is  becoming,  a  lady  who  speaks  only 
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to  the  most  proper  people,  who  would  not  for  the  world  have  in 
her  house  any  persons  with  the  least  suspicion  attaching  to  their 
character,  and  who  is,  moreover,  much  affected  by  what  No.  3, 
and  No.  5,  and  the  house  opposite,  may  say  about  her — ^what  a 
strange  monster  I  must  appear  to  such  an  one. 

I  confess  I  was  a  little — ^just  a  little— nervous,  and  there  flashed 
across  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  several  smart  encounters 
between  my  other  half  and  my  own  half,  respecting  what  she 
called  my  '  soft  spot;'  however,  I  screwed  up  my  courage  as  I 
looked  upon  the  poor  unfortunates  by  my  side. 

.  Now,  there  were  two  courses  open  for  me.  I  might  take  them 
round  by  the  back  way,  introduce  them  into  the  kitchen,  consign 
them  to  the  care  of  the  servants,  and  leave  it  to  be  discovered  by 
my  wife  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be.  Or  there  was  the  bolder  . 
plan  of  entering  at  the  front  door,  putting  on  a  confident  appear- 
ance, saying,  '  Come  along,  come  along,  this  way ;  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
here  are  a  few  friends  will  take  tea  with  us ;'  and  be  evidently 
unconscious  of  the  least  impropriety  in  the  proceedings. — I  chose 
the  latter  plan. 

It  happened,  that  day,  that  Mrs.  Truefoot  and  Miss  Robson, 
my  wife's  two  dearest  friends,  having  sundry  little  affairs  to 
discuss,  such  as  the  new  winter  bonnets,  Mr.  Thompson's 
marriage,  the  incumbent's  Sunday  sermon,  the  latest  style  of 
habit,  and  other  matters  equally  important  and  interesting, 
had  looked  in,  been  invited  to  stay  and  consented,  nothing  loath, 
and  were  now  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  argument,  as  to  whether 
the  young  curate  really  was  sweet  upon  Miss  Trattles,  or  went  to  the 
house  so  much  merely  with  spiritual  advice  for  old  Trattles. 

Enter,  myself,  ushering  in  a  tall  shabbily  dressed  man,  carrying 
a  baby,  and  a  woman  leading  a  little  girl,  who  hung  shyly  back. 
Upon  my  word  I  felt  like  a  culprit  before  a  stern  judge,  and 
could  scarcely  get  out — 

'  An  unfortunate  family,  my  dear ;  I  have  brought  them  because 
I  knew  your  kindness  to  all  who  are  unhappy.' 

Now  this  was  a  piece  of  flattery,  for  my  wife,  as  if  thhiking 
that  my  charities  were  quite  sufficient  for  one  family,  was  not  by 
any  means  remarkable  for  either  kindness  or  generosity  towards 
the  poor.  However,  my  object  was  good,  nor  do  I  doubt  being 
forgiven  for  using  a  little  'soft  soap'  to  sweeten  down  the 
S^perities  which  I  feared. 
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My  wife  wore  gold  glasses,  as  became  a  lady  of  her  years,  and 
it  was  from  the  position  of  her  spectacles  that  I  was  wont  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  domestic  weather.  If  the  glasses  were 
pressed  up  close  to  her  eyes,  there  was  a  calm  serenity  in  the 
atmosphere  which  was  delightful ;  then  it  was  she  would  $lwell 
fondly  upon  times  of  old,  would  talk  of  our  children's  younger 
days,  and  finish  up  by  indulging  in  a  shower  of  gentle  tears  at 
the  remembrance  of  our  little  WiUie,  buried  nigh  forty  years  ago 
in  the  old  church  yard.  But  when  the  spectacles  rested  upon  the 
^md  of  her  nose,  when  she  had  to  elevate  the  angle  considerably 
before  she  could  make  use  of  them,  then  the  late  Admiral  Pitzroy's 
•signals  were  not  a  surer  presage  of  gales  from  various  quarters. 
You  may  be  sure  that  my  first  glance  was  to  the  spectacles,  and 
tiiat  glance  served  to  give  a  moment's  hope,  for  there  they  were, 
firmly  planted  in  their  proper  place ;  but  this  was  of  short  duration, 
for,  by  a  sudden  motion  of  the  hands,  my  wife  wrested  the  glasses  "* 
from  their  position,  and  removed  them  to  the  extremest  tip  of  her 
nose. 

Readers  who  have  any  experience  of  the  tempers  of  individuals, 
will  have  observed  that  when  vexation  reaches  its  greatest  height, 
the  voice  is  changed  into  tones  of  unnatural  suavity,  and  that  a 
stranger  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  milk  of  hiynan  kindness 
was  offered  him,  when,  in  reafity,  the  most  bitter  wormwood  was 
intended. 

*  An  unfortunate  family,  oh,  indeed,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  how  many 
more  are  there  of  them  I 

The  irony  of  this  salutation  was  lost  upon  the  family,  who 
seemed  so  stunned  by  their  circumstances  that  they  scarcely  knew 
what  they  were  about.  Mrs.  Truefoot  and  Miss  Robson  made  a 
move  as  if  to  go,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  so  enraged  that  she 
allowed  them  to  depart  without  either  kissing  them,  or  shaking 
their  hands. 

*Sit  down,  sit  down,'  I  said,  and  taking  the  child  from  its 
father's  arms,  I  rang  the  bell,  and  requested  Jane  (our  old  servant) 
to  warm  it  well  and  give  it  proper  food.  The  Uttle  girl,  who 
seemed  to  be  about  five  years  old,  sat  down  on  a  stool;  the 
husband  and  wife  took  their  places  near  the  fire ;  Mrs.  Jenkins  at 
the  same  time  putting  away  her  work  and  endeavouring  to  hide 
her  vexation. 

*  Before  telling  us  any  thing  of  your  history,'  said  I,  *  you  must 
help  yourself  to  such  cheer  as  we  can  give  you ;'  and  tea  being 
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brought  in,  they  fell  to  heartily,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves 
.  amazingly ;  poor  things,  it  was  no  doubt  long  since  they  had 
tasted  aught  so  nice  and  comfortable. 

By  this  time  my  wife  had  had  time  to  survey  the  group,  and 
been  brought  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  poor  creatiu-es. 

*  And  now,'  said  I,  when  our  meal  was  over,  '  if  it  is  not  too 
great  a  thing  to  ask,  will  you  tell  us  how  you  have  come  to  be  so 
unfortunate  f ' 

^  Oh  sir,'  cried  the  lady — ^for  an  indescribable  something  asserted 
her  respectability — *  Oh  sir,  your  kindness  has  been  so  great  that 
we  shidl  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  listen  to  our  sorrowful 
history.' 

^  Yes  sir,'  continued  the  man,  who  as  yet  had  hardly  spoken, 
*  your  goodness  has  been  so  marked  that  I  am  sure  you  will  hear 
the  story  of  our  misfortunes  with  feelings  of  sympathy,  therefore 
I  will  briefly  tell  you  how  they  came  about.* 

"  For  several  years  I  have  been  in  busines,  as  a  printer  and  book- 
seller, in  a  town  about  fifty  miles  distant,  and  my  sucx^ess  was 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  lay  by  a  few  hundred  pounds.  My 
neighbour  was  a  goldsmith,  named  Mr.  Blackett,  and  with  him  we 
became  very  friendly,  and  our  affairs  were  known  to  each  other. 
*I  have  been  thinking,'  said  he,  one  day,  *that  as  you  have  a 
little  money  saved,  and  I  have  about  an  equal  amount,  it  might 
be  well*^  try  and  increase  the  store  by  a  little  speculation.  My 
friend  Mr.  Woodhead  says  he  knows  of  a  safe  and  profitable 
affair  which,  in  two  or  three  years  at  most,  might  bring  us  in  fifty 
per  cent.  Think  it  over,'  said  he,  *  and,  to-morrow,  I  will  see 
further  about  it.'  *  What  do  you  think,  my  dear,'  I  enquired  of 
my  wife,  *  shall  we  venture  our  little  capital?'  'By  no  means,' 
she  replied,  4et  us  be  content  to  go  on  as  we  are.'  Alas !  that  I 
did  not  take  her  advice.  Mr.  Blackett  lost  no  time  in  pushing  the 
matter,  and  in  two  days  we  had  purchased  as  many  shares  as  we 
could  in  a  banking  company,  which  was  paying  a  wonderful  per- 
centage. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  bank  stopped, 
and  we  were  sold  up,  stick  and  pin.  To  increase  our  sorrows,  my 
wife  and  I  both  fell  sick,  so  that  what  with  attendance  and  the 
doctor's  bill,  the  few  sovereigns  in  mercy  left  us  by  the  creditors, 
were  spent,  and  we  were  pennyless.  We  removed  hither,  and 
were  proceeding  to  the  workhouse,  where  I  intended  leaving  my 
family  and  setting  off  myself  in  search  of  work  as  a  printer ;  we 
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..were  on  our  way  when  you..had  .tbe  goodness  .to  jnyite  ns 
in." 

I  endeavoured  to  speak  a  few  words  of  christian  comfort  to 
t&emand  as  tWnigbt  oontioued  stontiy,  even  my  wife^liad  not 
Ihe  face  to  turn  them'  to  the  door.  So  they  Were  lod^  toln^br- 
tably  for-theniglit.'  '  ' 

■  In  domestic 'disputes,  the  most  difficslt  momenta  are  those  in 
whi<£  the  trace,'  enforced  by  the  presence  of  third  parties,'  is 
broken  by  their  departure.    Returning  to  the  parlodr,  1  found 

'  Mrs.  Jeiddhsy  her  spectacles  portentiously  lowf  her  nose  ominoiilBly 
high:  m  the  air,  and  it  was  to  be.  seen  at  once  tfiat  a  casud  belli 

-had  occurred.'  r  ',       . 

*  ^  Win  you  not  go  to  bed,  my  dearf  I  said  as  charmingly  as  I 
could.       ^  •'         .  '•,    -   .        -         ~      

<No,  Mr.  Jenkins,  I  will  npt  ga  to  bed;  who  knows  bat  my 
throat  may  be  cut  before  morning  V 

'And  who  is  to  perform  that  intpesting  .opfir^ition,  -  Mrs. 
J^n^iMr 

*  0 !  it's  alLyery  well  of  ygu,  lilr.  JenWjjs,  .to  jpa^e  .IJgbt  of  h, 
.but  how  can  you  say  that  ypu  haye  not  brought  into  the  boose  a 

gang  of  robbers!' 

<  A  gang  of  robbers,'  quoth  I,  <  and  the  children  as  well !' 

,  *Come,  come,'.cried  my  wife,  *you  may  go  to  bed.if  yoa,please, 
but  111  not,  for  I  expect  something  will  t£^e  place,  before  mondfig, 
to  ^i^lt^r  ypiir  opiippn  of  your  i^w  found  f riewls-.'  -  "  '  ^ 

<  And  what,'  said  I,  <  have  you  seen  in  these  poor  folks  to  set 
you  so  much  against  them,  I  am  sure  they  speak  like  feqpbctable 
people.'  ....'» 

^B^PpcUl)lepeoBle,^Mr..J^nki]fs«   ^j^lj^^ople.tgjl^^tta  fine 

.  fifto^  and  ibey  citn  do^{^  they  pleafife  ;with  youJ    Ejut.  J'll.j^ll.you 

what  it  is,  you  have  far  tod  many  questionable  fnextds  j^.any 

decent  man ;  how  do  I  know  .^h^t  }^j^  ^^p^t  ycju  juxd  ,them 

together?' 

*How,  my  dear?'  inquired  I,  trying  to  keep  npty  temper. 

*How,  do  you  say  tow?  why  it's  for  you  to  tell^  npt  v^* 

*  WelL  what  do  ypu  mean,  Mrs.  JenKns  V 

*  Why  just  tUs— how  dp  J  Jknpw  but,  tj3|it  you^  baye  l^ught 
into  the  house  a  bad  woman  f 

^Does  she  look  like  one?'  cried  I,  a  little  ruffled. 

'Look,  ah,  look,  there's  no  telling  by  ^^ir  looks^  why,  they 
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can  look  like  angels  of  light.    But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Jenkins  V 

*  Let  the  morning  decide,'  said  I,  and  retired,  leaving  my  wife 
to  nurse  the  fire,  and  make  herself  comfortable  on  the  sofa  if  she 
pleased ;  but  she  thought  better  of  it  and  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  I  was  down  stairs  earher  than  usual,  anxious 
lest  my  wife  should  give  my  poor  friends  a  hurried  breakfast  and 
dismiss  them,  or  even  walk  them  off,  hungry  and  uncheered,  to 
their  comfortless  destination.  Great  was  my  astonishment  to 
find  that,  before  gomg  to  bed,  my  wife  had  made  feady  for  a 
substantial  breakfast;  and  while  I  was  recovering  from  my 
surprise,  she  entered,  looking  remarkably  pleasant,  and  greeting 
me  with  great  good  will.  I  sat  by  the  fire  speechless,  but  my 
wife  soon  broke  the  silence  by  saying — 

*  You  wonder  at  this.' 

*  Well,  to  speak  truly,  I  do  rather.'' 

*Let  me  tell  you  all  about  it,'  she  said ;  and  forthwith  related 
to  me  that,  after  I  had  retired,  she  sat  for  a  while  looking  into 
the  fire,  and  conjuring  up  all  manner  of  suspicions  against  the 
poor  creatures  up  stairs ;  when,  sitting  brooding  thus,  comes  a 
tap  at  the  door,  and  enters  old  Jane,  the  servant. 

*What  Jane,  out  of  bed  yet?  I  thought  you  had  gone  long 
since. 

*  Why  you  know,  missus,  I  had  to  get  ready  for  them,  and 
that  kept  my  work  back.' 

*0h!' 

*  Poor  things,'  continued  Jane. 

'Poor  things,'  said  my  wife,  *you  had  better  say  bad  things, 
wicked  things,  coming  into  a  body's  house  that  taiows  nothing 
about  them. 

*  I  don't  know  that,'  says  Jane. 

*  Don't  know  what?' 

*  Why,  that  they  are  such  strangers.'  . 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

Whereupon  Jane  related  sevaraJ  circumstances  which  convinced 
her  the  intruders  were  related  to  my  wife. 

'  Relations,*  said  I,  as  my  wife  was  telling  me  this. 

*  Yes,  my  neice  Edwards.' 
'  But  how  can  that  be  ?' 
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My  wife  then  recalled  to  my  memory  certain  facts  of  the  early 
history  of  her  family,  which  shewed  the  thing  was  quite  possible. 

Shortly  came  down  the  subjects  of  our  conversation,  and, 
respectfully  bidding  us  good  morning,  on  our  invitation,  took 
their  seats.  The  uncertainty  of  their  condition  took  from  them 
all  joy,  and  although  they  could  not  but  be  thankful  for  the 
kindness  shewed  to  them,  they  were  yet  sad  and  jarful. 

My  wife,  with  a  woman's  skill,  turned  the  conversation  upon 
their  past  life,  and  speedily  discovered  that  their  name  was 
Edwards.  Going  into  the  closet  where  she  kept  a  goodly  assort- 
ment of  nick-nacks,  she  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Edwards  a 
miniature  likeness,  saying — 

'  Do  you  know  her  f 

*My  grandmother.' 

*  My  mother.' 

Then  came  embraces,  sobbings,  tears,  and  looks  of  wonder. 
No  talk  now  of  going  to  the  workhouse,  oh  no.  My  wife  was  a 
little  acid  in  temper,  but  she  was  good  at  heart,  and  could  not 
allow  friends  so  near  to  suffer  thus  far. 

*  But  why  did  you  never  think  of  finding  us  out?'  said  I. 
*Well,  it  was  so  many  years  since  we  had  heard  anything 

from  you,  that  we  had  no  hope  of  help.' 

Well,  what  was  to  be  done?  A  place  of  business  must  be  found 
and  our  nephew  granted  a  fair  start  again.  This  was  accom- 
plished and  success  resulted,  old  creditors  were  paid,  and 
comfortable  times  followed. 

Whenever  my  wife  flies  up  at  any  display  of  my  besetting 
wickedness,  I  say,  *  My  dear,  remember  the  night  I  brought  a 
poor,  miserable  family  home,  your  own  blood  relations,  and  let  us 
bethaokful.' 

Then  she  replies,  '  It's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Jenkins,  you  happened 
to  be  right  that  time,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  there  should  not  be 
one  hit  amongst  so  many  misses ;'  and  so  she  has  the  last  word. 

G, 
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H^re,  m  the!  country,  far  ai^ay  frwn  the  buAle  and  diil  of  the  ' 
hiV*>8' of  industry ;  wherb  no  tall  chimneys  send  forth  perpetual 
voltiines  (tf  disguistihg  vapour,  and  flakes  of  the  same  consolidated, 
to  ornament  the  bosom  of  your  cambric ;  where  the  rattle  of  the 
steam  engine,  yea  even  that  which  drives  the  plough,  is  nev^^ 
heard ;  here,  I  say,  man  has  time  to  look  about  him;  ijip  to  the  , 
starry  heavens,  to  consider,  with  the  royal  psalmist,  the  worts  of 
His  fingers,  the  pale  moon's  silvery  beauty,  the  sun's  golden 
splendour,  or  to  look  np  into  the  bands  of  Orion,  to  peer  into  the 
milky  way,  and  exclaim,  with  Cicero,  *TherQ  is  a  God;'  or  tq 
enquire,  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  he  led  the  tVench  philo- 
sophers to  the  open  casement,  *  Look  here,  gentlemen,  who  ma^e 
all  these  f     The  faculty,  however,  to  discern  fonna  of  beailty 
everywhere  around  you,  must  be  cultivated  and  developed.  ,  Oner 
man  sees  a  world  in  a  dewdrop ;  while  I  knew  a  man  who,  Jiaving  - 
journeyed  three  hundred  mil^s  to  inspect  the  wonders  of  the  great 
Exhibition,  returned  over  the  same  three  hundred  and  saw  nothing  : 
particular  ! !  ,  ^ 

Wh^n  a  man  is  shut  up  in  a  remote  country  vilUge,  in  a  dull, 
dreary  seaiftoh'bf  indement'  winter,  with  few  inteIHgent  personia  to 
interest  him;  no  gas  lamps  to  enliven  the  darklaiies  in  the  long  * 
evelningis;  he  sits  in  hia^  study,  listehing  to  the  tnud  in  it9  fitftd 
gusts  of  passionate  raving,  sometimes  growling,  like  aji  angry 
liott,^  someftimes  moaning  like  a  dying  giant,  at  other  timeis  whining 
like  a  spoilt  child,  then  snorting  like  a  frantic  sea  hoiisie,  tearii^g 
the  wretched  thatch  from  the  eaves  of  0I4  sheds  and  cottag^s^ 
lik^  the  waif  s  of  the  bcein,  leaving  large  fissurep  In  the  nuserable . 
habitationsj  vainly  covered  with  harrows,  yot^s,  and  timber  of 
all*  sorts,  lest  the  freaks  of  the  ^ant  sh6uld  lift  off  the  roof,  tout' 
ensemble.' 

Here  jfou  will  easily  picture  old  Pater,  buttAnefd  up  to  tlie  'c)m 
in  his  doak,  staff  in  hand,'  in  the  early  dawn,  issuitfg'forti  tb  lobi'^* 
at  the  little  bit  of  beautiful  gibbous  moon,  or  the'  pale  mdiMh^^'"' 
star, ,  speaking  to  him  of  that  brighter   'Morning  Star'  who 
guideth  poor  weary  pilgrims  to  the  haven  of  rest. 

Well,  it  was  on  a  memorable  mom,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
winterly  March,  that,  on  opening  my  study  casement,  I  beheld 
6  scene  which  soon  compelled  me  to  trudge  forth  into  the  lane9 
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and  adnure  this  great  sight,,  tt  evet  ui  ^^;,; 
life^jpojp;,  Pater 'felt  his  incompetency  to  describe  any  hatiiral 
phenoinQnon^  he  feels  it  now,  when,  after  an  interval  ol,  some 
daj^,  l^e  is  endeavouring  to  recall  the  splendid  pictmre  oi  frozen  ,. 
nature  which  then  unfolded  itself  tp  his  rapt  vision.  Oh,  how  (Ud, 
he  .wish  he  could,  like  Hogarth,  take  pictures  on  his  thumb  nail,; 
or,ybetter  still,  take  sun  pictures  assisted  by  that  luminary.  Alas  I 
alas !  you  must  be  content,  gentle  reader,  with  the  lamest,  feeblest 
skei^  of  an  old  man's  recollection.  ... 

Tljte  fiir  was  pervaded  by  that  peculiar  niist  or  snow  fog.so.rare 
in  this ^poiji|ity,  ponsiderably  limiting  my  field   of   observation; 
but  whereyei:  the  eye  fell,  everything  was  covered  to  the.  windr- 
wiyrd/vnthja^e^qu^ilto  patch  of  frozen  snoyr — such, snow;  not, 
th^granuJiQ)]/?  kind  like  pearl  barley,  not  t^e  feathery  kind  likfl^j 
swiaii'^. down  drifting  before  the  wind;  biit  ^  nond^script  kind  ot, 
ice^anpw,  a  CQnglomeration  of  snow  and  rain,  aUemately  thawe<^  ^ 
froz^.and  ^4riyen  against  each  object  which  preseut*^  ^9  j 
Blig\ij;e9t,  protu]|;)erance,  leaving  the  leeward  side  black.     Thi^j,:. 
coi^trast  of  light  and  shade  was  the  niost  perfect  I  ever  beheld«, . 
My  reader,  I  hope  you  saw  the  hedge-rows,  gables,  tiwfis  Jii%.. . 
lanes„,99t(taK6s,.  mansions,  gates,  stiles,  £^ud  w^'lls,  onth^  me% 
orable  mqi^nqig ;  if  you  did,  you  will  probably  agree  w\thme.jbhat 
never  was  there  a  reaU^ation  of  a  phantasmagoria,  ^  fairy  parskdise^  ^ 
or  j$k  more, perfect  illustration  of  truth  strQng:er  than  fiction,  than 
was  presented  to  the  spectator's  eye  that  morning.  .         .    .  j 

The  f oUdwii^  lines,  by  a  modem  poet,  will  place  the  subject 

in  ii  clearer  light :—  .  '    ... 

**  Now  frozeo  xoista  tb9  trees  with  crystals  grace ; 
Kobipg  efu;h  branch  and  twig  in  finest  lace  : . 
The  ruddy  sun  peeps  through  the  hazy  air; 
And  snow  wreaths  bbish  to  be  so  white  mid  Udr, 
The  weary  birds  twice  their  keen  hunger  feel, 
For  biting  cold  exaqts  another  ni6al  : 
They,  in  tla^  sheltered  bauks^  li6  mtlte  and  stiU, 
And  9tif^on  end  raise  every  feathered  quill. 
Then,  as  the  sun  in  mid-day  gains  more  power, 
The  lace  becomes  a  glittering  silver  shower : 
Down  from,  the  trees  the  needle  prisms  fall, 
Emitting  sounds  sharp,  crisp,  and  musical. 
The  boughs  are  bending  with  th^ir  fleece  of  snow; 
Theidoles  like  giant  Jewels  glow. 
While  the.  white  surface  of  untrodden  fields, 
Doubles  the  light  the  shortened  day  time  yields. 
Acknowledge  then,  0  man,  the  living  power. 
That  fills  with  beauty  winter's  trying. hour; 
Pure  be  thy  thoughts,  as  yon  broad  plains  of  snow, 
Jl^turn  God's  love  as  the^  the  sun's  bright  ^low/' 
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The  effect  upon  my  senses,  when  the  sun  shot  his  rays  athwart' 
this  Alpine  scene,  could  only  be  equalled  by  that  on  the  traveller  who 
has  been  inspirited  on  the  top  of  the  Alps,  or  climbed  the  heights 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Every  twig,  every  projection,  was  a  mass  of 
the  most  exquisite  crystallization,  presenting  its  stalactites  to  the 
admiring  gaze.  All  the  ramification  of  the  tree  tops  and  hedges 
was  distinctly  discernible,  but  the  characteristic  of  each  was 
preserved.  On  the  holly  hedge,  the  snow  had  fallen  in  delicate 
•  soft  patches,  with  tapering  serrated  edges,  and  fringed  sloping 
sides.  On  the  hawthorn  it  was  otherwise.  There  was  a  separate 
world  of  beauty  on  each  upright  twig.  On  the  ground  the  snow 
was  not  clanuny,  nor  like  small  white  peas,  as  it  had  been,  but 
likie  Epsom  salts,  crisp,  sharp,  and  brittle  to  the  foot.  Sometimes 
the  snow-fog  would  lift  its  veil,  and  let  you  see  the  distant  ridges 
and  patches  of  white,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  nature  had 
turned  laimdress  on  an  extensive  scale,  and,  having  taken  in  all 
the  world's  washing,  had  laid  out  the  peerless  linen  to  bleach  on 
the  hill  sides;  a  ridiculous  idea  I  can  never  banish  from  my 
imagination  as  I  ride  over  the  moor,  and  my  mare  starts  at  some 
sudden  patch  of  white,  bursting  out  from  the  blackened  mass  of 
heath  and  grass. 

It  is  the  fashion,  in  these  days,  to  ascribe  every  thing  to  law — 
mysterious,  subtle  law.  Now  poor  old  Pater,  who  remembers 
not  much  of  this  style  of  writing  philosophy  when  he  was  yoimg, 
has  no  great  objection  to  the  term,  but  he  can  never  allow  the 
Great  Lawgiver  to  be  abrogated.  This  frost,  this  panorama, 
was  it  a  freak  of  nature  ?  a  lapsus  naturae  ?  a  weird  freak  1  Yes, 
yes,  old  Pater  has  no  objection  to  that;  but  he  must  see  the  hand 
of  the  Infinite  Artist  casting  his  hoar-frost  like  ashes,  whose  cold 
none  can  abide.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  all  the  myste- 
rious and  marvellous  effects  of  frost—the  stopping  of  rapid  rivers, 
the  splitting  of  rocks,  the  piling  up.  of  avalanches  and  icebergs, 
the  freezing  up  of  immense  seas — all  this  and  much  more  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  effects  of  crystallization.  But  I  must  first  be 
referred  to  a  single  state,  where  the  most  perfect  laws  sprang, 

like  Minerva  armed  cap-a-pie,  from  the  brain  of ^nothing,  and 

continued  in  harmony  and  success  for  generation  after  generation 
with  neither  crash  nor  confusion,  before  he  can  receive  this  new- 
fangled philosophy  of  law,  versus  the  Lawgiver.  The  question 
is  as  old  as  Job ;  it  flashes  from  tlie  lips  of  the  Infinite : — "  Hath 
not  the  rain  a  father,  or  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of  the  dew  ? 
Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  and  the  hoary  frost  of  heaven! 
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Who  hath  gendered  it?    The  waters  are  hid  as  (with)  a  stone, 

and  the  face  of  the  deep  is. frozen,"    Of  course  it  is  not  for  an 

old  man,  who 

"  Kemote  from  towns,  has  run  his  godly  race, 
And  ne'er  has  changed,  nor  T\ished  to  change,  his  place," 

to  envy  the  hobbies  of  other  men.    Let  the  inventors  of  law,  th6 

originators  of  *  species,'  the  discoverers  of  *vestiges  of  creation,* — 

many,  aye  multitudes  of  which  old  Pater  Familias  has  seen  perish 

with  their  own  trash, — enjoy  their  ideas  to  their  heart's  content; 

only  he  must  claim  the  same  privilege  he  concedes ;  he  must  be 

allowed  to  admire  the  power,  wisdom,  glory,  and  goodness  of  the 

Father  of  Mercies.    0 !  how  insensible  is  that  man  whose  soul 

lies  grovelling  in  scenes  of  earth,  and  only  finds  pleasure  in 

devising  second  causes  to  supersede  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all. 

True  there  is'  a  tendency,  when  all  is  barren  and  apparently 

lifeless,  when 

"  The  winter  wind  whistles  along  the  wild  moor. 
And  the  cottager  shuts  on  the  beggar  his  door," 

to  suffer  our  sympathies  and  hopes  to  lie  in  the  dust ;  but,  is 
winter  destitute  of  all  enjoyment?  0 !  ye  philosophers,  why  will 
ye  '  imagine  a  vain  thing  V  Albeit  ye  cannot  penetrate  the  veil 
of  winter  snow.  Though  the  Great  Original  be  not  acknowledged 
nor  worshipped  by  you  in  His  winter  palace,  take  the  advice  of 
an  old  man.  Rest  and  be  thankful.  All  tends  to  man's  comfort 
and  God's  glory. 


^KtWflHsJ  S^itnmt? 


When  kyig  Darias  did  in  Stisa  reign. 

There  came  to  feast,  from  all  his  wide  domain, 

Captains  and  princes  from  wide  Indian  plains, 
To  where  the  sun,  the  Ethiop's  dark  skin  stains. 

The  feast  was  o'er,  the  guests  had  homeward  sped ; 
Darius  sought  repose  upon  his  bed. 

The  watchers  three,  his  guardians  while  he  lay, 
Did  with  low  voice,  to  one  another  say — 

*  A  sentence  by  us  each  be  now  exprest, 

*  And,  he  whose  saying  shall  be  deemed  the  best, 

*  Shall  by  the  king  be  made  exceeding  glad, 

'  With  gifts  endowed  and  with  rare  purple  clad, 

*  Shall  have  a  chariot  grathed  with  golden  gear^ 

*  And  linen  fine  upon  his  head  to  wear, 
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*  And,  for  his  wisdom,  by  the  king  b^  famed, 
^Sllairsit  ^Aidehim,''and  beiooasin  nftmed/ 

llien  each  his  sen  tencd  wrote  anfd  sufely  Sealed, 
And  'neath  the  pillow  of  the  king  conoeialed. 

*  For  lo,"  said  they,  "  the  king  shall  soon  arise, 
'.And  JBoxn^  will  him,  of  these  our  words  appidse ; 

*  the  king  himself,  and  Persian  princes,  three, 
•:0f  these' our  apeeches,  shall  th«  judges  be, 

^  And  he  who  doth  from  them  the  verdict  gain, 
.'  .With  him,  of  right,  the  vict'ry  shall  remain.' 

Thus  wrote  the  first  *  The  strongest  thing  is  wine;' 
'.The  second  said,  'For  strength,  the  king,  be  mine;' 

*  Women  the  strongest  are,'  the  third  did  say, 
*But  OT&t  alt;  the  truth,  doth  hold  the  sway.' 

Now  when  the  king  was  risen  from  his  bed, 
Thd  several  yrritings  of  these  youths  h^  r^ad  ; 

•And,  sending  forth,  he  called  the  wise  men  in, 
And.  being  sat,  the  council  did  begin. 

Then  Spake  the  first,  who  of  wine's  strength  did  boast, 
He  boldly  spake  before  that  noble  host 

*  Now,  O  y^  men,  that  wine's  strong,  I  declare ; 

*  It  maketh  all  wha  diink  it  far  to  err; 

*  By  it  the  orphan  child  is  made  to  sing, 

*  And  in  its  bliss,  is  equal  with  the  king ; 

'  The  rich  and  poor  by  it  as  one  rejoice, 

*/f  he  bondman  and  the  free,  shout  with  one  voice ; 

*  In  mirth  and  joy  tliey  all  their  cares  forget, ' 

,  *  TUey  fear  no  more  their  sorrow  or  their  debt; 

*  Love  is  forgot,  and  spoke  are  hasty  words, 

*  Then  stiaightway  friends  draw  out  their  hostile  swords* 

*  But  f^ee  from  wine,  their  anger  quick  is  gone ; 

*  Then  say,  O  men,  have  I  the  victoiy  won  ?' 

The  second  said,  *  In  strength  men  much  excel; 

*  They  sway  the  land  and  rule  the  sea  as  well; 

*  But  yiert  the  king  is  mightiest  of  them  all, 

*  At  his  command,  in  reverence  they  fall; 

*  He  speaks,  to  war  amongst  themselves  they  go, 

*  And,  at  his  word,  the  strong  built  towers  ej^rthrpw ; 

*  And  having  fought  and  won  the  glorious  day,  * 

« Their  hard  w^a  jpoil  p^rfbro^  to  him-tjkiej  ftay ;    . 

*  Likewise  th6  farmer,  having  toilson^e  sown, 

*  ^ust  tiibttte  bring  pf  all  that  he  hath  grown ; 

*  He  is  one  man,  yet,  if  it  be  his  will,     -  "  "^  - 

*  They,  spare. or,  smite,  th^y  leave  alive  or  kill ; 

*  At  his  command,  they  build  or  they  Uy  idW, 
'  Cut  down,  or  maker.the  leafy. trees  to  f^row ; 

*  He  lieth  down,  they  watch  his  couch  ah)und, 

'  And,  while  he  sleeps,  they  still  are  wakiog  Ibund. 

''Tis  thiiri  0  men,  that  ye  may  |)lainly  see, 

*  That  for  all  this,  the  king  mast  mightiest  be.' 
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The  third,  a  captive  son  of  Salem»  then 

*  'Tis  not  in  wine,  nor  multitudes  of  men, 

*  Nor  yet  in  kings,  excelling  strength  is  seen, 

*  For  over  all,  women  have  masters  been ; 

*  Kings  are  of  women  bom,  all  tribes  likewise, 

*  WitJ^out  her,  lo,  the  race  of  mortals  dies; 

*  She  nouiish'd  them  who  did  the  vineyard  plant, 

*  And  wanting  her,  we  should  the  strong  wine  want; 

*  Tea,  if  men  delve  to  gather  golden  store, 

*  Than  precious  things,  they  love  her  greatly  more ; 

*  A  man,  for  her,  will  leave  his  father's  door, 

*  And  straight  forsake  the  mother  who  him  bore ; 

*  He  thinks  no  more  of  his  own  native  land, 

*  A  willing  slave,  he  yields  to  her  command; 

*  His  sword  he  takes,  and  plunder  hastes  to  seize, 

*  And  boldly  dares  the  dangers  of  the  seas; 

<  And  having  robbed  and  stolen  with  great  pains, 

<  Unto  his  love  he  bringeth  all  his  gains ; 

'  Yea,  many  men  there  be,  by  passion  tost, 

<  For  her  have  sinned  and  erred,  and  their  wits  lost; 

'  Less  loveth  he  the  mother,  who  did  cherish, 

*  Than  she  who,  by  her  guilt,  makes  him  to  perish. 

*  You  say  the  monarch's  sacred  powers  extend 

*  To  distant  regions,  which  in  reverence  bend, 

*  Yet  Apame  I  saw,  at  his  right  hand, 

*  Seated  irreverently,  while  others  stand ; 

'  From  off  his  head  she  took  the  kingly  crown, 
'  And,  fearing  nothing,  set  it  on  her  own; 

t  With  her  left  hand  she  struck  the  king,  the  while 
t  That  he,  with  open  mouth,  did  gaping  smile  ; 

*  She  laughed, — he  laughed, — she  frowned, — ^then  seemed  he  sad, 
'  And  stooped  to  flatter,  till  she  made  him  glad. 

'  Then  say,  ye  men,  if  I  am  right  or  wrong, 

*  In  proving  thus,  that  women  are  so  strong  ?' 

The  while  the  king  and  princes  looked  amazed ; 
In  praise  of  Truth,  his  voice  anew  he  raised. 

*  The  earth  is  great,  the  spacious  heavens  are  high, 

*  The  sun  in  one  day  round  the  world  doth  fly; 

*  And  if  these  works  are  so  exceeding  great, 

*  Is  He  not  greater  who  did  them  create  ? 

*  He  is  the  Truth,  the  heavens  extol  His  fame, 

<  The  earth  and  all  therein,  quake  at  His  name. 

*  Wicked  is  wine,  and  women  too,  are  base, 

*  Yea  kings,  and  all  the  tainted  human  race ; 

*  And,  being  so,  their  wicked  works  shall  fall, 

*  But  conquering  Truth  shall  triumph  over  all ; 

'  In  His  pure  hands  are  found  no  unjust  gains, 

<  And  from  all  evil  things  He  strict  refrains ; 

*  In  all  His  judgments  is  there  seen  no  wrong, 

*  And  by  His  power  all  nations  are  made  strong; 
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'  Then  blessed  be  the  God  of  Truth,*  he  cried ; 

*  Great  iS  the  Truth,'  the  people  all  replied  ; 

Then  said  the  king,  *  Ask  what  thy  thoughts  devise, 
'  Since  now  I  know  thy  sayings  are  most  wise.' 

*  0  mighty  king,'  the  captive  youth  replies, 

*  Jerusalem,  my  home,  in  ruins  lies, 

*  And  thou  did'st  vow  its  walls  to  rear  again. 

*  Whene'er  thou  should'st  o'er  mighty  Persia  reign  ; 

*  To  build,  once  more,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord, 

*  Spoiled  and  o*erthro\Yn  by  the  Chaldean  horde; 

*  The  sacred  vessels  back  to  Judah  take, 

*  And  so  fulfil  the  word  that  Cyrus  spake ; 

'  Now,  O  my  lord,  this  is  thy  noble  task, 
'And,  to  fulfil  thy  word,  is  all  I  ask.' 

Then  up  arose  the  mighty  Persian  king. 

And  bade  his  princes  straight  to  do  this  thing; 

*  TiCt  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon  be  brought, 

*  And  all  the  good  I  wish  at  once  be  wrought; 

'  Ti>rough  all  my  realms  their  sorrows  now  shall  cease, 

*  And  everywhere  the  Jews  shall  live  in  peace; 

*  Send  buildei*s  forth,  and  men  to  protect  tliem, 

*  And  build  the  walls  of  fail-  Jerusalem; 

*  And  while  they  build,  let  wages  them  be  paid, 
'  And  see  ye  that  the  work  is  not  dv,4ayed  ; 

*  Aiid  that  God's  altars  want  not  victims  meet, 

'  Each  year  ten  talents  give,  till  all's  complete.' 

Then  Zorobabel  from  the  presence  went. 
And,  towards  Jerusalem,  in  reverence  bent; 

Then,  with  upturned  face,  his  voice  he  raisedj 
And  with  glad  heart  the  Go.l  of  Judah  praised. 


About  June,  1637,  two  Holland  men  of  war  chased  into  Whitby 
harbour  a  small  pickroon,  or  vessel,  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  which  had  in  her  only  thirty  men  and  two  small  guns. 
One  of  i}ie  Hollanders .  had  400  men,  and  the  other  200.  The 
captains,  leaving  their  ships  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  came  ashore 
in  their  long  boats,  in  each  of  which  was  forty  men,  all  armed 
with  pistols.  The  Dunkirker,  for  more  security,  got  above  the 
bridge,  and  placed  his  two  guns  upon  deck,  with  all  his  men 
ready  to  defend  themselves  and  ship.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  having 
notice  of  this,  and  fearing  they  might  do  at  Whitby  as  they  had 
only  a  little  while  before  done  at  Scarborough,  (where  they  landed 
100  men,  and  took  a  ship  out  of  the  harbour  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Spam,)  sent  for  the  Holland  captains,  and  ordered  them 
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not  to  offer  any  act  of  hostility ;  for  that  the  King  of  Spain  was 
our  King's  friend,  and  thercforo  entlt!c\I  to  i)rotection  in  his 
harbours.  After  some  expostulations,  they  j)romised  not  tg 
meddle  with  the  Dunkirker,  if  he  offered  no  injury  to  them; 
against  which,  Sir  Hugh  gave  the  Dunkirker  a  strict  charge,  and 
ordered  him  to  trust  to  the  King's  protection.  But  these  Holland 
captains,  coming  down,  the  hill  hito  the  town,  sent  for  the  Dunkirk 
captain  to  dine  with  them,  when  they  took  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  their  men  to  attack  the 
Dunkirk  ship,  which  they  easily  surprized,  the  captain  and  most 
of  the  men  being  absent.  Sir  Hugli,  in  his  court-yard,  hearing 
some  pistols  fired,  and  being  told  that  the  Dunkirker  and  Holland- 
ers were  at  odds,  made  haste  into  the  town,  having  only  a  cane 
m  his  hand,  and  a  servant  following  him  without  any  weapon, 
thinking  his  presence  would  end  all  differences.  AVhen  he  came 
to  the  river's  side,  on  the  sand,  between  the  coal-yard  and  the 
bridge,  he  found  the  Holland  captain,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
calling  to  his  men,  then  on  board  the  Dunkirk  ship,  to  send  a 
boat  for  him.  Sir  Hugh  gave  him  good  words,  and  held  him  in 
treaty  till  he  got  near  hun;  when  making  a  sudden  leap,  he 
caught  hold  of  his  pistol,  and  soon  became  master  thereof,  and 
also  of  the  captain  himself ;  yet  not  without  some  danger ;  for 
one  of  the  men  then  on  board  the  Dunkirker  levelled  a  musket  at 
hina ;  which  he  espying,  turned  the  captain  between  him  and  the 
ship,  which  prevented  the  mui^kefc  from  being  discharged.  After 
Sir  Hugh  had  taken  the  captain,  he  caused  a  boat  to  be  manned 
with  a  proper  force  to  retalce  the  ship,  at  whose  ai)proach  the 
Hollanders  fled  away  and  souglit  for  refuge  in  their  own  ships. 
In  the  afternoon,  Sir  Hngli  intercepted  a  letter  from  the  Holland- 
ers in  the  roads  to  their  captain,  desiring  him  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  at  midnight  they  would  land  200  men,  and  tj.ke  him  away 
with  them.  To  prevent  this,  Sir  Hugh  sent  notice  of  their  design 
to  Sir  John  Hotham,  at  Fyling  Hall ;  and  between  them  they 
raised  all  the  adjacent  train-bands,  to  the  number  of  200  men ; 
who,  thougk  but  ill  armed  and  badly  disciplined,  kept  guard  all 
that  night;  and  the  Holland  ships,  after  hovering  two  or  three 
days  before  tlie  Ir.ipbour,  heari:!;^'  that  their  ca]>taln  was  sent  to 
York,  thought  proper  to  leave  the  coast,  and  return  home.  Sir 
Hugh  had  the  thanks  of  the  privy  council  for  his  behaviour ;  and 
the  captain,  being  ordered  up  to  London,  continued  a  prisoner 
there  for  near  two  years,  when  the  Prince  Palatine  coming  over, 
obtained  his  release. 
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No.  II.— THE  QUACK  DOCTOR. 


I  am  fond  of  milk ;  I  am  also  fond  of  rumination ;  but  whether 
the  one  fondness  is  the  cause  of  the  other  or  not,  I  will  leave  to 
the  philosophers  to  decide.  My  favourite  subject  of  rumination 
is  man ;  natural  man ;  not  the  puppyfied  personation  with  whom 
we  so  often  meet,  now  a  days,  on  our  public  promenades ;  but 
genuine  man,  clothed  as  he  is  in  infinnities  and  weaknesses,  but 
still  with  the  old  spark  of  divinity,  kindled  by  God  in  paradise, 
flickering,  feebly  though  it  may  be,  within  him.  I  like  to  know 
all  men  with  whom  I  can  scrape  up  an  acquaintance ;  even  the 
Pariahs  of  civilization;  the  men  against  whom  the  hands  of 
almost  all  their  fellows  are  raised.  I  like  to  know  a  wicked  man, 
because  I  sometimes  discern,  below  the  adamantine  crust  of  his 
heathenishness,  a  bright  gem  of  a  heart,  sadly  perverted,  but  still 
not  without  its  high  and  worthy  aspirations.  I  like  to  know  a 
religious  man,  for  in  him  I  see  the  natural  man  with  all  his  angles 
rubbed  smoothly  down,  and  the  Brilliant,  which  we  call  a  soul, 
brightly  polished,  and  reflecting,  as  it  were,  the  graces  of  a  pure 
Christianity  from  all  its  faces. 

One  night,  it  was  winter  time,  and  the  wind  was  howling  with 
its  usual  melodiousness  about  the  house.  I  was  sitting  in  my 
solitary  bachelor's  room,  before  a  good  fire,  ruminating  as  usual, 
I  was  thinking  more  particularly  about  my  friend  Peruzer,  of 
whom  I  told  you  something  in  my  last,  and  who  has  been  un- 
justly accused  of  having  escaped  from  a  theatre,  where  he  never 
flgured  in  his  life,  not  even  as  a  sixpenny  spectator;  in  that 
sketch  he  appeared  in  rather  a  ridiculous  light,  and  therefore  to 
no  great  advantage,  but  for  all  that  he  was  a  really  good  fellow, 
with  a  heart,  I  should  imagine,  as  large  as  a  fine  pumpkin.  What 
I  particularly  admired  in  him  was  his  freedom  (setting  aside  his 
rhapsodical  tendency  in  the  poetical  line)  from  humbug.  Every 
man  is  a  humbug  on  some  point  or  other.  There  are  poetical 
hmnbugs,  of  whom  my  friend  Omega  may  be  taken  as  an  example ; 
critical  humbugs,  amongst  whom  K.  shines  a  star  of  the  fortieth 
magnitude ;  and  a  variety  of  other  humbugs,  amongst  whom  I, 
of  course,  place  myself.  Augustus  was  a  poetical  humbug,  but 
it  was  only  skin  deep,  and  below  that,  he  was  as  good  as  straw- 
berries and  cream  at  Midsummer.     Well,  I  was  thinking  and 
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smiling  as  I  thought  of  his  late  disappointment  in  love ;  poor 
fellow !  he  was  sadly  cut  up  at  the  time,  and,  in  his  grief,  inflicted 
one  *  Ode  to  Despondency,'  two  *  Dirges,*  and  one  *  Lost  Love's 
Requiem,'  on  my  patient  attention,  in  something  less  than  one 
week.  I  bore  it  like  a  martyr,  pitied  the  raving  bard,  and  com- 
forted the  man  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and,  in  less  than  a  month, 
he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  talk  rationally  and  to 
write  an  address  *  To  the  Loved  One  of  Former  Years.'  *  But  to 
proceed  with  the  subject,*  as  the  resurrectionist  said  when  he 
stole  a  body  for  dissection.  My  rumination,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  winter's  evening,  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  loud 
clattering  on  the  stairs,  as  if  some  one  was  climbing  up  to  my 
room  who,  by  the  noise  made,  was  evidently  either  in  a  violent 
hurry,  or  totally  unacquainted  with  the  road.  I  must  confess 
that  I  felt  rather  annoyed,  for  I  do  hate  to  be  disturbed  ^in  the 
midst  of  a  pleasant  reverie,  and,  when  Augustus  Peruzer,  with 
an  alarmingly  long  face,  bounced  into  the  room,  my  annoyance 
was  rather  increased  than  abated;  for  I  feared  that  his  old 
passion  had  returned  with  double  power,  and  that  he  had  come 
with  the  charitable  intention  of  inflicting  another  dirge,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  upon  me. 

*  Disagreeable  night,'  said  Augustus,  as  he  sat  down  with  a 
face  as  blank  as  a  lottery  ticket. 

*  It  is  very,'- said  I,  with  a  withering  emphasis. 

Augustus  sat  and  nursed  his  foot  for  a  short  time,  and  stared 
into  the  fire,  through  his  spectacles,  as  though  he  saw  something 
there  of  interest. 

'  I  say,'  said  he  at  last,  *  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  old  fellow.' 

*  I  thought  so,'  said  I,  *  say  on  Macduff.' 

*  You  mustn't  make  fun  of  a  fellow,  then,'  said  he,  *  because  it's 
serious,  what  I  want  to  speak  about,  it  is  upon  my  word.' 

*  If  it  agrees  in  any  particular  with  thy  beaming  countenance, 
it  must  be,'  I  said. 

'  Well  now,  joking  apart,  it  is  serious,  un-com-mon  serious,' 
said  Augustus,  with  remarkable  emphasis,  *  so  if  you'll  be  so  good 
as  to  Usten,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  at  once.' 

*  Proceed,'  I  answered,  *  but  tell  no  lies,  and  be  short,  remember 
that ;'  for  I  thought  he  was-  in  for  a  long  story  of  unrequited 
affection,  dating  from  the  week  before. 
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"  Then,  in  the  first  place,"  he  began,  "  you  must  know  that  in 
consequence  of  a  heavy  press  of  work,  relating  to  the  ensuing 
election  of  town  councillors,  I  did  not  leave  the  office  till  after 
nine  o'clock,  and,  as  I  was  walking  home  pretty  quickly,  to  get 
out  of  the  cold  streets,  I  thought  I  saw  a  woman  pass  me, 
hurriedly  look  round  at  me,  and  then  walk  off  altogether.  I  did 
not  take  much  notice  of  this,  but  continued  to  step  out  as  well  as 
I  could  until  I  came  to  the  dark  yard  which  is,  as  you  know, 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  where  I  live,  when,  just  as  I  was 
passing,  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a  woman  s  light  dress,  far  too 
light  for  this  season,  fluttering  round  the  corner.  I  stopped  and 
looked  in;  I  don't  know  why,  I  am  sure;  I  suppose  it  was 
because. I  was  forced,  one  does  feel  that  sort  of  compulsion  at 
times;  when,  sure  enough,  there  was  a  woman,  or  rather  girl, 
standing  shivering  just  within  the  entrance.  I  think  she  spoke, 
but  what  she  said  I  am  sure  I  cannot  remember,  for  just  then 
there  came  a  great  gust  of  wind  which  almost  blew  me  over ; 
when  I  recovered  myself,  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  anything 
with  me,  and  what  I  could  do  for  her,  and  then  I  saw  that  she 
was  crying ;  the  tears  were  running  fast  down  her  cheeks,  whilst 
her  badly  protected  bosom  heaved  with  convulsive  sobs.  '  Oh ! ' 
she  said,  '  do  go  away ;  I  am  bad !  bad !  God  help  me,  I  cannot 
help  myself.'  '  Nay,  nay,'  I  said,  '  don't  say  so,  I  will  help  you 
gladly,  if  I  can,  I  am  sure.'  I  feared  she  was  one  of  the  poor  lost 
street  girls,  and  from  my  heart  I  pitied  her.  '  You  help  me,'  she 
said,  '  you,  a  man,  ay,  like  the  rest  of  your  brethren,  you  will  help 
me  to  the  devil  as  fast  as  you  can.'  I  could  have  almost  cried 
myself  at  that,  so  just,  reproach,  so  despairingly  uttered,  for  God 
knows  that  the  men  who  go  about  blasti'jg  the  fair  fame  of  young 
and  innocent  hearts,  are  more  to  blame  than  they,  and  yet  the 
cold  and  heartless  world  visit  all  the  opprobrium  on  their  poor 
helpless  victims.  '  You  mistake  me,'  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  could 
speak,'  '  I  would  not  bring  you  to  shame,  but  rather  desire  to  save 
you  from  it,  if  you  will  but  tell  me  how  I  may.'  '  God  bless  you 
for  the  words,'  said  she,  '  and  give  you  power  to  do  me  good.' 
So  then,  you  know,  old  fellow,  I  asked  her  what  I  could  do  for 
her;  where  »he  lived,  and  all  iibout  it,  and  she  said,  'My  father 
is  what  you  call  a  quack  doctor,  bnt  having  been  taken  ill,  he 
cannot  move  about,  or  do  anything  for  a  living,  and  he  is  now  at 
one  of  tlie  lodging  houses  as  bad  as  he  can  be,  and  we  gave  the 
landlady  our  last  penny  this  very  night,  or  she  would  have  turned 
him,  ill  as  he  is,  to  the  door.    When  that  was  done,  father  asked 
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me  to  come  out  and  see  if  I  could  not  earn  or  beg  something  with 
which  we  might  keep  body  and  soul  together.  So  I  came,  about 
an  hour  since,  into  these  cold  streets,  whose  stones  are  no  colder 
or  harder  than  the  hearts  of  most  men.  What  can  I  do  to  get 
money  ?  There  is  but  one  way,  and  I  cannot,  dare  not,  do  that. 
Oh!  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do?'  With  that  she  began 
crying  again,  so  I  told  her  that,  if  she  would  allow  me,  I  would 
go  with  her  to  see  her  father ;  and  so,  you  see,  I  am  on  my  road 
now,  and  she  is  down  stairs,  warming  herself  before  your  laud- 
lady's  fire,  whilst  I  have  come  up  to  see  if  you  will  go  with  me 
to  the  lodging  house ;  and,  in  fact,  that's  all." 

Considerably  astonished  at  the  foregoing  narrative,  which 
Augustus  delivered  with  an  emphasis  which  was  astonishing,  but 
deeply  touched,  nevertheless,  at  the  genuineness  and  depth  of  the 
feeling  he  displayed,  I  sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time  after  he  had 
finished,  till  aroused  from  the  reverie  into  which  I  had  fallen  by 
Peruzer  saying — 
*Now,  what  do  you  say,  eh,  are  you  going  with  me,  or  not?' 
'  Well,'  I  said,  '  it  requires  some  little  consideration.  The  girl's 
father,  according  to  her  own  confession,  is  a  practiser  of  humbug, 
and  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that  she  may  be 
engaged  in  the  same  profession.  However,  suppose  you  bring 
her  up  here,  we  can  then  talk  to  her  better  than  in  the  street.' 

*  Confound  humbug  and  all  humbugs,'  shouted  Peruzer,  evidently 
including  me  amongst  the  number,  as  he  bounced  out  of  the  room 
in  search  of  the  girl. 

He  soon  returned,  ushering  her  in  with  all  the  respect  he  would 
have  paid  to  a  duchess ;  she  was  very  young,  apparently  not 
more  than  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  her  face,  although  marked 
with  far  too  early  lines  of  care,  was,  as  Peruzer  had  given  me  to 
understand,  very  pretty;  her  dress  was  light  and  somewhat 
tawdry,  but  far  more  neatly  put  on  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

'  This  gentleman,'  began  Augustus,  pointing  at  me,  *  wishes  to 
hear,  from  your  own  lips,  something  about  your  family  and  cir- 
cumstances, so  you  must  tell  him  as  briefly  as  you  are  able.' 

The  girl  looked  up  at  me,  and,  after  a  httle  hesitation,  said — 

*  This  gentleman,  sir,  will  no  doubt  have  told  you  what  I  told 
him ;  I  have  no  more  to  add  to  that,  I  assure  you,  sir,  so  if  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  help  us,  pray  do  ^o,  but  do  not  add  to 
my  distress  by  making  me  repeat  what  is  so  painful.' 
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Here  she  broke  down,  and  covered  her  face  with  the  tattered 
remnant  of  the  shawl  she  wore.  When  her  emotion  had  some- 
what subsided  I  asked  her, 

'  Is  your  mother  living  I ' 

*  She  died  two  years  ago,'  she  said.  *  She  was  always  delicate, 
and  not  accustomed  to  the  way  of  life  of  my  father,  having  been 
a  governess.    May  I  go,  sir,  father  will  be  expecting  me?' 

'  Yes,*  said  I,  '  and  we  will  go  with  you.' 

With  that  I  rose  from  my  seat  and  Peruzer  jumped  off  his;  we 
put  on  our  overcoats  and  followed  the  girl  down  stairs  into  the 
dark  street.  We  walked  sharply  along  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  by  which  time  we  had  reached  the  lowest  and  most  miser- 
able part  of  the  town.  On  we  went,  following  our  guide,  who 
made  her  way,  with  an  unerring  instinct,  through  dark  lanes,  the 
pavement  of  which  was  upheaved  into  all  sorts  of  unevenness, 
beneath  the  black  shadow  of  houses  which  seemed  nodding  to 
their  fall ;  past  low  public  houses,  from  whose  open  doors  a  glare 
of  hght  threw  its  brightness  across  the  street,  and  from  whence 
our  noses  were  saluted  with  an  abominable  odour,  a  compound  of 
glass  rinsings,  with  tobacco  smoke  and  rancid  oil,  until  at  length 
we  all  three  stopped  before  the  door  of  Mr.  OTlaherty's  lodging 
house,  where,  as  a  dilapidated  sign  board  intimated,  might  be 
,f ound  excellent  accommodation  for  man  and  beast.  The  girl 
opened  the  door,  and  we  followed  her  into  a  long,  narrow,  un- 
healthy-smelling passage,  from  which  a  door  opened  into  the 
common  room  of  the  house.  I  had  often  visited  the  house,  and 
was,  in  some  slight  degree,  acquainted  with  its  denizens,  but  I 
had  never  been  there  at  night,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  on  my  entrance.  The  room  was  a  middle 
sized  one,  but  it  was  literally  full  of  people ;  men,  women,  and 
children;  eating,  drinking,  playing,  or  smoking;  shouting,  sing- 
ing, talking,  and  swearing.  In  one  corner,  at  a  table,  hghted  by 
a  sputtering  tallow  candle,  was  a  hero  of  Trafalgar,  at  which 
famed  battle,  according  to  his  street  oration,  he  had  lost  a  leg 
and  won  renown,  now  sitting  with  his  wooden  stump  propped  up 
between  two  good,  muscular,  flesh-and-blood  ones,  playing  cards 
with  the  blind  man  of  seventy,  who  had  promenaded  the  streets 
smging  sacred  songs,  and  led  by  a  little  terrier  dog,  which  latter 
was  cozily  coiled  up  beneath  the  table  at  which  his  master  sat. 
At  another  table  were  seated  the  poor  *  Widdey  Woman,'  with 
her  four  fatherless  bairns,  now,  strange  to  say,  reunited  to  the 
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defunct  huaband— who  had  been  selKngrtracto— all  of  them  feecBhg 
heartily  oS.  a  dish  fuU  of  beef  steaks  and  oniona;  refreshing  them- 
selves^ betweenwhiles,  with  sundry  sips — not  sxnall  ones— -from 
a  great  brown  jug,  containing  beer!  The  colliery  accident  man 
was  there,  playing  dominoes,  for  pints  of  beer,  with  the  decayed 
but  respectable  tradesman,  whilst  the  man  with  the  ulcerated  leg- 
(a  piece  of  raw  beef,  dressed  with  basilicon,  tied  to  the  shin,)  was 
laymg  oddsy  in  porter,  with  a  ruddy  faced  show  man.  Tha 
atmosphere  was  stifling,  for  a  large  fire  blazed  away  in  the  grate. 
The  girl,  who  seemed  awfully  familiar  with  the  sceney  made  her 
way,^  aa  fast  as  she  was  able,  to  the  far  comer  of  the  room,  wheie,i 
propped  up  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  uneasy  looking  easy  chair, 
was  her  father  the  quack  doctor  evidently  labouring  under  soma 
severe  disease  of  the  chest.  I  remembered  having  noticed  him 
in  the  streets  some  months  before,  and  was  exceedingly  shocked 
to  see  him  so  much  altered  for  the  worse,  but  far  more  shockbd  to 
see  him  apparently  trembling  on  ^the  verge  of  eternity  in  the 
midst  of  that  hell  upon  earth. 

*  Father,'  said  the  girl,  '  here  are  two  gentlemen  who  have  come 
to  see  you.* 

*  To  see  me  eh,*  he  said  looking  up,  *  why  what  can  they  want 
with  me  I'  *A11  my  herbs  are  gone,  and  I  haven't  strength 
enough  left  to  cut  a  com.' 

*  We  don*t  want  anything  doing,'  shouted  Perazer,  endeayouiing 
to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din,  'but  we  have  c<Mne^  to  see 
if  we  can  do  anything  for  you.' 

*  An  troth/  cried  Mrs.  OTlaherty,  forcing  her  way  tiirough  the 
crowd  to  where  we  stood,  *  it's  hisself  at  wants  somethink  domg- 
for  hfi9  ouH  carkase  intirdy.*  *  For  faith  he's  all  shook  to  paces' wid 
tbe  cough,  and  the  spit,  and  goodness  knows  what  besides.* 

I  saw  the  poor  girl,  who  stood  by  her  f  ather^s  chair,  tremble 
and  turn  aside  as  the  rough  voice  of  Mrs.  O'Flaherty  sakified  our 
ears,  and  as  I  looked  upon  the  broad  and  anything  but  sftraeM)ve^ 
coontenance  of  the  landlady,  I  thought  that  I  could  read  Hie 
history  of  the  two.  I  remembered  the  grrl's  tale  o&  Mia.  Pit 
treatment  of  the  sick  man,  and  his  command  in  consequence;;  taheiv 
self  to  go  out  into  the  streets  to  earn  bread,  and  I  eauld.  not  heipt 
thinking  that  this  bloated  specimen  of  a  landlady  was  achemiag' 
out  of  the  depths  of  her  narrow  jealous  heart,  for  the  rmiL  oi  her 
fairer  and  purer  sister.  There  are  such  women  in  the  world;  may 
their  number  daily  become  less  I 
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'  Be's  you  two  gentlemen  agoing  to  do  anythink  for  the  poor' 
crater,'  cried  Mrs.  O'Flaherty  again  as  she  overcame  the  last 
obstacle  in  her  path  and  stood  behind  the  chair,  '  or  maybe  it's  the 
darter  that's  the  attraction,'  she  added,  with  a  leer  at  the  girL 

*  Eh  my  daughter,  what  about  her  ? '  cried  the  invalid,  starting 
up  in  his  chair,  *  she's  all  right,  aint  she? ' 

*I  am  here  father,'  she  said  stooping  over  him  and  gently 
patting  his  dirty  pillow  with  her  hand  whilst  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks. 

*  That's  right  Kate,  don't  leave  me,  that's  a  good  girl ;  don't  let 
her  turn  me  out  Kate,  I  shall  soon  be  better  when  the  warm 
weather  comes,  for  my  cough  will  go  away  then,'  he  murmured 
as  he  turned  his  head  uneasily  round  to  look  at  her,  apparently 
forgetting  all  about  us. 

'  ^ave  you  had  any  advice  about  him,  or  medicine  for  him  ?  I 
asked  Mrs.  O'Flaherty. 

*  Och,  but  it's  little  o'  that  he'U  take  aither  physic  or  medicme/ 
said  she. 

^  We  cannot  pay  for  it,'  said  Kate,  looking  up. 

*  Pay  be  the  powers,'  cried  Mrs.  F.  *  it's  little  o'  that  youll  ever 
do,  I'm  thinking.' 

Ton  got  our  last  penny  this  very  night,'  said  Kate. 

'  Why  don't  you  arn  some  more  then  1 '  cried  the  woman. 

*  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  leave  him,'  said  Kate. 

*  You  mustn't  leave  me,  you  mustn't  indeed,  Kate,'  cried  the  sick 
man,  looking  up,  '  why  do  you  all  stand  there  trying  to  make  her 
leave  me  1    '  She's  all  that  God  has  left  me  in  the  world.' 

*  Don't  distress  yourself,  there's  a  good  fellow,  she  shan't  leave 
you,'  shouted  Peruzer,  whose  spectacles  were  by  this  time  con- 
siderably dimmed. 

*  Thank  you  su",  thank  you,  I'll  cut  your  corns  for  nothing  when 
I  get  better,'  muttered  the  man,  sinking  into  the  pillows  again. 

I  took  Augustus  aside  and  told  him  that  as  we  could  evidently 
be  of  no  use  then  we  had  better  be  going,  and  take  measures  on 
the  morrow  towards  providing  them  with  better  lodgings.  He 
agreed  with  me,  so  after  telling  Kate  what  we  intended  to  do  and 
slipping  a  little  money  into  her  hands,  we  left  the  house,  glad  to 
escape  from  its  closeness  into  the  cold  cheerless  streets. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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I  love  thee  ;  not  because  thou  hast 

A  face  for  beauty  uusurpass'd ; 

An  eye  that  shines  with  lustre  bright, 

And  flouts  the  diamond's  lesser  light; 

A  queenly  tread,  an  air  divine, 

A  form  without  a  faulty  line. 

Nor  yet  because  in  jetty  glow 

Kich  raven  tresses  softly  flow 

O'er  shoulders  white  as  mountain  snow. 

No !  tho'  thou  wert  supremely  fair 
Amongst  the  loveliest  things  of  earth, 
Without  a  loving  heart  were  there, 
Say,  what  were  all  thy  beauty  worth  ? 
'Tis  but  a  passing,  transient  charm 
That  shrinks  beneath  the  glance  of  age. 
It  blooms  while  lifetime's  summer's  warm. 
And  withers  'neath  the  winter's  rage. 
But  a  heart  confiding,  loving,  pure, 
AVill  to  the  end  of  life  endure. 
Tho'  sickness  come,  tho'  misery  fall, — 
'Twill  cheer,  subdue,  and  soften  all, 
'Tis  true,  when  every  friend  hath  fled. 
It  lives  when  Beauty's  flower  is  dead. 

As  when  with  stem,  resistless  sway, 
Grim  clouds  eclipse  the  lord  of  day, 
Bed  lightnings  leap  across  the  sky. 
And  thunders  roll,  and  tempests  fly. 
One  fairy  form  alone  is  seen, 
Love-Hke,  high  o'er  the  troubled  scene. 
The  rainbow  hangs  in  glittering  sheen. 
Surrounds  the  earth  with  arms  of  peace, 
And  bids  the  tempest- struggle  cease. 
So,  when  misfortunes  darkly  lour. 
And  on  the  soul  their  tempest  pour, — 
When  man,  oppress'd  with  heavy  care. 
Yields  to  thy  iron  hand.  Despair! 

There  rises  through  the  thick'ning  storm 
One  soul-exalting,  lovely  form, 
That  whispers  of  a  better  day. 
And  points  with  love-lit  eye  the  way ; 
Thiftt  ever  strives  to  cheer  and  please ; 
And  brighter  glows  as  storms  increase ; 
That  bids  the  pangs  of  woe  depart. 
And  'tis  a  love-confiding  heart ! 

And  such  a  heart  is  thine.    Thou  hast 
A  soul  for  goodness  unsurpass'd; 
That  melts  in  tears  at  others'  grief; 
Finds  pleasure  to  attbrd  relief ; 
That  laugh'st  not  at  the  widow's  wail. 
Nor  scoffs  the  needy  orphan's  tale. 
Nor  arrogant,  nor  haughty  state 
Lords  o'er  the  poor  unfortunate  ^ 
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That  ever  stiiy'st  thd  force  to  stay 
Of  misery's  cold  and  cruel  sway. 
And  these  are  greater  charms  for  me 
Than  Wealth  or  Beauty's  phantasy — 
And  these  are  wherefore  I  love  thee. 

While  Beauty  thrills  the  amorons  eye 

With  all-absorbing  ecstasy ; 

While  thoughtless  Follies  fondly  prove 

The  emptiness  of  heartless  loves; 

While  outward  show  to  hapless  pair 

Its  woeful  load  of  discord  bears, 

Will  we  in  bless'd  contentment  live 

The  little  life  that  God  may  give. 

And  while  with  soft,  propitious  gale 

Ixjve  gently  fills  the^ielding  sail, 

( >ur  boat  adown  the  ebbing  tide 

Of  life  shall  calmly,  smoothly  glide, 

Myself  will  tend  the  sail,  and  thy  fSedr  hand  shall  guide ! 

Whitby.  X  .        TJ         J^ 

4'i  <h^c^     f  futn^ft/%i 


^Avttiii^. 


It  is  often  necessary,  that  the  Christian  should  descend  the  deep 
vallejr  of  dark  trial — almost  of  despair;  and  thence  looking  around 
on  the  utter  desolation  of  earthly  hopes,  undazzled  by  the  false 
glitter  of  the  world,  he  weighs  with  greater  discrimination  the 
aerial  bubbles  of  time  and  sense,  with  the  solemn  importance  of 
eternity ;  and  often  discerns  how  weighty  hath  been  the  balance 
in  favour  of  terrestrial  things.  From  this  dark,  isolated  ravine, 
the  broken,  longing,  repentant  spirit,  sees  a  pure,  glorious, 
celestial  home  afar  off,  but  intervening  are  rapid  rivers,  mighty 
gulfs,  and  rocky  mountains.  Paint  utterances  of  anguish  are 
pressed  from  the  stricken  soul,  when  struggUng  with  the  fetters 
of  the  flesh,  to  regain  its  immortal  happiness.  Just  then  a  hand 
is  stretched  out,  reaching  down,  down,  from  that  shining  throng 
of  angels,  down  to  the  self -abased — ^to  the  forgotten  of  earth — ^to 
the  despised  of  men.  Jesus  looking  down  from  the  glorious 
mansions  He  is  preparing,  throws  a  mantle  of  love  and  purity, 
aroimd  the  agonised,  humble,  confiding  spirit.  And  thus,  the 
Christian,  walking  apart  with  greater  watchfulness,  and  folded 
more  closely  to  the  bosom  of  'the  Friend  of  sinners,'  recommences 
•  his  spiritual  ascent — Pleading  up  to  God. 

F,  0AM 
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This  old  engraving  belonging  to  the  Musetnn,  has  been  kindly  ^ 

>leiit  for  the  present  number.  In  size,  2  feet  by  1(S  inches ;  it  bears 
no  date,  but  its  .details  assign  it  to  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  view,  taken  from  Boghole,  looks  down  the 
harbour  towards  the  bridge,  from  whence  the  buildings  ascending 
from  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  river,  will  be  seen  to  terminate 
at  the- top  of  Plowergate,  for  St.  Hilda's  Terrace  was  not  yet  a 
continuation  along  the  eminence  in  that  direction,  neither  had  the 
valley  of  Bagdale  below  it,  become  a  street  junction  to  the  end 
of  Baxtergate.  On  the.  east  side  of  the  harbour,  the  lower  part  of 
Church  Street  is  neither  quayed  nor  built  upon;  and  Charlton  tells 
US,  that  about  his  time,  there  was  hardly  a  passage  from  the  town 
in  this  quarter  towards  Larpool  except  at  low  water.  Of  the 
Abbey;  the  side  walls  of  the  nave  appear  entire,  as  in  Buck's  view  Y  '^-  ^- 
of  1762,  leaving,  however,  most  of  the  west  front  standing,  which  j  ^ 
remained  until  1794,  when  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  year 
reljirtes,  that  on  the  14th  of  November,  a  heavy  gale  blew  down 
the  great  central  window  which  filled  the  space  above  the  door- 
way upwards  to  the  roof.  The  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church  is 
staff-less.  Its  "three  crack'd  bells"  of  those  days,  as  sung  by  our 
poet  Twiselton,  would  be  the  predecessors  of  the  present  peal. 

The  print  is  further  interesting  as  showing  the  former  Town 
Hall;  which,  old  inhabitants  have  stated,  did  not  stand  in  the 
open  area  as  its  successor  now  does,  but  joined  on  to  the  ofther 
buildings  of  the  market  place ;  and,  within  its  walls,  Charlton  the 
historian  of  Whitby  "  taught  a  school."  Among  his  pupils  were 
Francis  Gibson,  author  of  "Streonshalh  Abbey,"  and  William 
Watkins,  author  of  the  "  Fall  of  Carthage,  "-men,  says  Dr.  Young, 
who  have  done  honour  to  the  town  by  their  writings ;  and  to  these 
might  be  added  other  names,  once  prominent  in  the  maritime 
and  commercial  concerns  of  the  place.  The  square  tower  of  the 
.edifice  is  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  or  spire,  with  a  vane  on  the 
point. 

The  river  side  at  Boghole,  now  covered  with  dwellings,  and  fraught 
with  railway  operations,  forms  the  foreground  of  the  pictm-e, 
where  couples  like  the  figures  of  Hogarth,  are  reclining  beneath 
the  remaina  of  a  few  trees,  the  women  in  lon^  stomachers, 
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the  men  in  skirt-tsdled  coats  and  wide  sleeves.  The  ships  in  the 
river  are  "cat-built,"  with  high  sterns  and  figure  heads,  and 
others  are  iraming  on  the  stocks;  but  Whitby  had  not  yet 
reached  that  eminence  in  ship  building,  to  which  it  afterwards 
attained.  The  print,  rescued  from  a  wormeaten  pannel,  and 
transferred  to  a  surface  of  mill-board,  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
oldest  engravings  extant  of  the  town  of  Whitby. 


mfiini^  Miiant, 


.    The  following  letter  signed  J.  S.  R.,  appears  in  the  *  Builder'  for 
this  month: — 

'Having  read  your  article  on  the  decay  of  stone,  I  have  ventured 
to  address  these  few  lines  for  your  consideration,  asserting  that 
the  Whitby  white  freestone  will  stand  the  test  of  ages,  which  any 
impartial  individual  may  see  for  himself  by  inspecting  the  Whitby 
Abbey  ruins ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  further  satify  yourself, 
I  quote  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers:— "Whitby  Abbey  (thirteenth  century).  Of  stone,  generally 
in  good  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  west  front,  which  is 
very  much  decomposed.  The  stone  used  is  of  two  colom's,  brown 
and  white ;  the  former  in  all  cases  more  decomposed  than  the 
latter.  The  dogs  teeth  and  other  enrichments  in  the  east  front 
are  in  good  condition." — Gwilt's  Encyclopedia,  p.  473.  Mr.  Gwilt, 
in  his  "  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,"  p.  460,  has  observed  that 
"  the  Whitby  sandstone  successfully  resists  the  destructive  effects 
of  atmospheric  influence.'" 


(RJuvvviitlt  vi  i^vtvitn. 

JULY,  1866. 


The  Paeish  'ChuIioh. — During  the  progress  of  some  slight 
repairs  at  one  of  the  windows  in  the  roof  of  the  church,  part  of 
the  timber  was  discovered  to  be  in  a  very  decayed  condition,  and 
on  a  more  extensive  survey  by  Mr.  W.  Falkingbridge,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Mr.  Hadfield,  architect,  the  roof  of  the  new  west 
part  has  been  found  in  such  a  dangerous  state  as  to  render 
absolutely  necessary  the  most  prompt  measures  for  its  repair,   , 
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Obdination  at  York:— On  Sunday  the  8th,  Hj8  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  York  held  an  ordination  in  the  Cathedral  of  that 
city.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Churton  preached  the  sermon. 
Amongst  the  list  of  those  ordained  as  deacons  was  Edwin 
Wrangles  Clarke,  B.A.,  University  of  London.  Mr.  Clarke  was 
afterwards  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  the  Parish  Church,  Wicker, 
Sheffield.  The  Rev.  E.  W.  Clarke  spent  twelve  months  in  this 
town  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Potter,  late  minister  of  Silver 
Street  Chapel. 

Silver  Street  Chapel  Sabbath  SOHOOL-Thursday  the  26th 
of  July  was  a  happy  day  in  connection  with  the  above  school. 
It  was  the  day  of  then-  annual  excursion  and  country  festival,  and 
right  merrily  did  they  enjoy  it.  Through  the  kindness  of  Edward 
Corner,  Esq.,  the  grounds  of  Esk  Hall  were  thrown  open  to  them, 
arid  the  weather  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  children  entered 
into  and  pursued  their  various  games  with  pleasure  and  delight. 
Ample  provision  was  made  to  satisfy  their  appetites,  which  no 
doubt  were  quickened  by  the  vigourous  sport  to  which  they  gave 
themselves.  The  wants  of  the  teachers  and  friends  were  also 
cared  for,  and  above  100  of  them  sat  down  to  an  excellent  tea 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Robson,  Mrs.  Breckon,  Mrs.  Sturdy,  Miss 
Dale  and  Miss  Jefferson.  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  children  were  mustered  aud  Ustened  to  a  short  but 
exceedingly  appropriate  address  from  their  pastor  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Jackson.  They  then  joined  in  a  hearty  round  of  cheers  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Comer,  and  for  those  whose  efforts  had  tended  to  make 
the  day  of  such  an  agreeable  character,  not  forgetting  their  late 
minister  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Potter,  (who  although  unable  to  be  with 
them  had  yet  walked  along  with  them  from  the  school  to  the 
railway  station),  and  then  after  singing  and  prayer,  proceeded  on 
their  homeward  journey  with  glad  hearts,  apparently  not  at  all 
saddened  with  the  heavy  shower  of  rain  which  just  at  this  time 
began  to  fall.  The  scholars,  212  in  number,  together  with  their 
teachers  and  friends  were  conveyed  to  and  from  Sleights  by 
special  train.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  scholars  was  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
LAYING  THE  FOUNDATION  STONE  OF  THE  NEW 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  foundation  stone  of  this  place  of  worship,  towards  the 
erection  of  which  considerable  progress  has  already  been  made, 
was  laid  on  Wednesday  forenoon.  Divine  Service  was  lield  in 
the  old  chapel,  and  afterwards  within  the  walls  of  the  new  church 
and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Beverley  having  deposited  under 
the  stone  a  bottle  and  some  documents,  delivered  a  short  address, 
of  which  the  foUowiug  is  an  outline. 

He  was  gratified  and  edified  by  the  zeal  which  he  saw  displayed 
and  the  efforts  put  forth  to  erect  a  new  place  of  worship,  and  he 
was  sure  God  would  bless  their  efforts,  which  he  trusted  would 
still  further  be  put  f orth^to  complete  the  work  they  had  begun. 
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When  he  remembered  their  zeal,  he  wa»  anxious  that  they  should 
be  sanctified  by  those  good  intentions,  which  alone  would  please 
God.  They  must  recollect  they  were  doing  something  for  •  God^ 
for  their  own  souls,  and  their  children  after  them ;  and  it  was  not 
what  they  gave,  but  what  they  gave  put  of  their  necessities  which 
was  pleasing  to  God.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  build  a  temple  to 
God,  but  it  was  not  a  work  that  all  could  accomplish,  for  David, 
though  he  had  it  in  his  heart  to  build  a  temple  to  God,  had  to 
leave  the  work  to  his  son.  They  were  buUding  not  merely  a 
house  of  worship,  for  he  trusted  their  houses  were  all  houses  of 
worship,  and  that  the  whole  earth  was  a  vast  temple  for  the 
worship  of  God,  but  they  were  building  a  house  of  sacrifice,  where^ 
would  be  offered  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament.  However 
lovely  might  be  the  tabernacle,  it  might  not  be  worthy  of  God. 
They  had  had  a  temple  fitting  only  for  Him,  because  it  was  the 
best  they  could  do,  but  now  that  their  numbers  were  increased, 
and  their  wealth  was  greater,  they  ought  to  make  the  new  building 
as  beautiful  as  possible.  To  that  building  their  children  would 
be  brought  to  be  consecrated  to  God,  and  there  would  be  cemented 
that  union  whidi  death  only  can  dissolve.  For  his  part,  he  won- 
dered that  men  and  women  dared  to  trust  themselves  to  a  union 
which  men  had  come  to  say  was  only  a  civil  contract,  and  which> 
a  civil  law  can  break.  Praying  that  God  would  bless  them  and 
their  offspring,  he  would  commend  the  work  in  which  they  w^pe 
engaged  to  their  most  earnest  efforts. 

About  seventy  clergy  and  laymen  dined  together  at  the  Royat 
Hotel,  in  the  afternoon,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  tho  Rev.  J. 
Glover,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Canon  Browne. 

BiBTH.— -July  5th,  the  wife  of  Matthew  Gray,  Esq.,  BagdiJe, 
of  a  son. 

Mahbiages. — July  17th,  John  Boyes  Stephenson,  Esq.,  So- 
licitor, to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  John  Taylerson,  Esq.  21st, 
Edwin  Wilson,  to  Miss  Sarah  Harley. 

Deaths, — June  28th,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Captain  Joseph  Wood, 
aged  34  years.  June  29th,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Welford,  aged  19  years.  July  2nd,  Tryphena,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sellars,  compositor,  aged  22  months.  July  18th,  William, 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  aged  22  years.  July  25th,  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stewart,  aged  20  years 
January  28th,  John  Dixon  Buck,  aged  42  years- 
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The  subject  of  burial  observances  and  burial  remains  is  one 
which  must  be  approached  with  some  measure  of  reserve  as  well  as 
of  caution :  not  from  a  want  of  facts,  but  from  uncertainty  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  facts  in  all  cases.  The  East  Yorkshire  inter- 
ment, mentioned  at  the  conunencement  of  this  paper,  was  discovered 
by  a  most  careful  and  accurate,  as  well  as  observant  and 
(experienced  antiquary ;  and  the  aid  of  distinguished  scientific . 
knowledge  and  acquirements  was  called  in  to  illustrate  and  explain 
ihe  facts  observed  and  recorded.  Otherwise,  this  interment,  like 
so  many  others,  entirely  resembling  it,  as  a  simply  superficial  or 
ignorant  observer  would  have  declared,  would  have  been  simply 
described  as  a  case  of  coincident  cremation  and  inhumation.  And 
it  certainly  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  a  system  of 
funeral  riteS  involving  the  buniing  of  the  body  was  really  practised 
in  any  one  and  the  same  district,  contemporaneously  with  the 
usage  of  simple  inhumation.  That  plain  burial  prevailed  in  very 
remote  times,  there  is  no  dispute ;  as  little,  that  it  was  superseded 
by  cremation ;  and  as  little  again,  that,  once  more,  cremation  gave 
way  to  mere  burial  of  the  body  in  a  deep  grave,  or  in  an  oak  tree 
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cofiSn,  or  in  a  stone  cist.  But  just  as  cremation  seems  to.  have 
prevailed,  at  all  events,  before  the  close  of  the  cannibal  period,  so 
the  prevailing  mode  of  interment,  during  a  great  part  of  the  long 
interval  between  that  period  and  the  Romano-British  period,  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  by  burning ;  and  in  all  cases  the  deposit 
was  completed  by  the  piling  or  building  of  a  tumulus,  or  conical 
hill  of  earth  or  stone,  over  it.  In  the  eai'lier  and  later  periods, 
these  tumuli  were  often  of  no  great  dimensions  ;  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  in  diameter.  But  there  was 
a  period,  or  there  were  circumstances,  which  saw  hills  of  even 
majestic  dimensions  raised  over  the  ashes  of  the  deceased 
chieftain — a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  twenty,  a  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty  in  height.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  these  burial  hills  are  composed  of  dearth ; 
often,  with  some  interior  arrangement  of  stones ;  and  frequently, 
with  an  encompassing  ring  of  large  stones  set  round  their  base. 
More  rarely,  they  are  symmetrical  hills  of  stones  and  fragments 
of  rock,  possibly  with  one  or  more  little  cists  or  chambers  built  in 
them ;  and  usually,  with  tokens  of,  if  not  still  retaining,  an  original 
coat  of  earth.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  the  deposit  of 
calcined  bones  is  placed  in  an  urn,  or  cinerary  vase  of  rude  pottery, 
the  character  of  which,  when  once  observed,  is  peculiar  enough 
to  be  easily  remembered.  In  other  cases,  there  was  no  urn,  or 
other  means  of  protection  or  separation,  beyond  what  would  be 
afforded  by  a  superimposed  flat  stone  of  no  great  dimensions  In 
some  instances,  a  cavity  was  formed  in  the  earth  and  lined  with 
clay — ^if  clay  were  not  the  natural  soil  at  the  place — after  which, 
fire  was  introduced.  Then  the  calcined  bones  were  inserted  in  the 
baked  receptacle  so  formed,  a  clay  roof  or  dome  laid  over,  and  a 
new  fire  kindled  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fixed  urn. 

The  gravehills,  once  formed,  seem  in  many  instances,  if  not 
originally  of  large  size,  to  have  been  added  to,  so  as  to  make  them 
available  for  further  interments.  In  two  instances,  opened  in 
1862  and  in  1864  severally,  the  structure  in  the  first  instance  had 
been  a  conical  pile  of  stones :  the  subsequent  additions  were  of 
earth,  and  not  concentric  with  the  cairn.  If  the  grave  heap  was 
originally  of  large  size,  it  was  de  facto  useable  for  continued 
interments.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter  kind,  no  less  than  nine 
secondary  interments  were  met  with  in  1863  in  one  houe:  and, 
as  to  the  subsidized,  or  added-to  kind,  fifteen  interments  occurred 
in  the  hill  just  specified  as  opened  in  1864.  In  this  tumulus, 
there  was  one  group  of  four  urns ;  one  below  a  thin  flat  stone, 
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containiug  the  ashes  of  a  female ;  one  on  either  end  of  the  flat  stone, 
each  with  the  ashes  of  a  young  child;  and  a  empty  urn,  inverted, 
a  little  to  the  rear  of  them.  Mother  and  two  of  her  children, 
almost  certainly ;  perhaps  the  empty  mTi  a  cenotaph  for  the 
husband,  slain  in  battle  and  his  body  not  recovered.  It  is 
observable  that,  generally  speaking,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  secondary  or  inserted  urns  are  of  a  much  larger  size  than 
those  accompanying  the  original  deposit.  The  writer  has  eight 
which  vary  between  fifteen  and  a  half  and  twenty  four  inches  in 
height;  all  of  them  secondary  urns:  while  the  largest  original  vase 
he  has  met  with  is  not  one  half  of  the  least  of  those  dimensious. 

But  there  is  a  small  kind  of  sepulchral  vase  met  with  in  the^e 
secondary  deposits — ^iiever  found  otherwise  than  in  company  with 
a  burnt  body,  it  may  be  added — most  foolishly  named  incense 
cups ;  sometimes  occuring  in  one  of  the  large  urns  just  named ; 
more  frequently  still,  in  the  midst,  or  at  one  side,  of  a  deposit  of 
calcined  bones ;  which  seem  to  belong  to  burials  of  the  latest 
portion  of  the  intermediate  period  our  remarks  have  chiefly  touched 
upon.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  low,  with  broad  bottoms  and 
contracted  mouth,  many  of  them  curiously  and  elaborately 
ornamented,  and  always  of  a  different  kind  of  ware  from  the 
ordinary  'Ancient  British'  urn.  Of  ten  or  twelve  met  with  by  the 
writer  dm-ing  1863  and  1864,  no  one  was  found  to  contain  any- 
thing save  a  little  infiltrated  soil,  even  if  that. 

Some  of  the  larger  urns  contain  the  remains  of  two  or  more 
bodies.  But  that  is  very  rare.  One  body  in  one  urn  is  the  rule, 
even  though  the  body  be  that  of  a  child,  and  reduced  to  the  bulk 
of  a  handful  of  paper-like  bones.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
where  the  body  was  that  of  an  adult,  portions,  or  the  whole,  of  a 
calcined  bonepin,  or  two,  three,  or  four  even,  in  some  cases,  are 
generally  foinid  among  the  calcined  human  bones,  and  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  deceased  was  either  wrapped  in  skins,  or  in  his  own 
skin-formed  garments,  before  cremation.  Portions  of  flint,  which 
has  splhitered  mider  the  uifluence  of  the  heat,  and  sometimes  been 
almost  vitrified  or  assumed  a  porcelain  kmd  of  appearance, 
accompany  almost  every  such  deposit ;  and  tell,  sometimes,  that 
an  axe  or  war  hamuiei',  sometimes,  that  a  javelin  head  or  arrow 
head,  Iiave  been  placed  with  the  body  before  burning,  and  burnt 
with  it.  In  three  instance.^,  battle-axe  or  tomahawk  heads  of 
granite  or  greenstone  were  met  with  among  the  other  contents  of 
large  m'ns,  iu  the  course  of  the  two  past  seasons. 
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One  other  fact  may  be  noticed  that  is  curious,  and  perhaps 
suggestive.  It  is  that  instances  are  not  rare  in  which  an  hiserted 
urn  seems  to  have  been  thrust,  with  a  kind  of  studied  desecration, 
into  the  very  midst  of  an  earlier  interment,  which  was  besides 
broken  up  and  scattered  pitilessly  about  the  intrusive  one.  This 
can  scarcely  have  been  accidental;  the  writer's  own  personal 
experience  as  a  digger  assures  him  of  that ;  while  in  not  a  few 
instances  occurring  under  liis  own  hands  and  eyes,  there  could  be  no 
possible  explanation  suggested  that  did  not  suppose  a  deUberate, 
not  to  say  a  wanton,  violation  of  the  older  interment.  It  is  a 
fact  that  probably  attests  the  entrance  and  occupation  of  an 
intrusive,  most  likely,  a  conquering,  tribe  or  sub-race. 

On  the  whole,  these  ancient  people  must  have  been  keen  and 
successful  hunters;  of  no  very  great  stature  probably,  but 
possessed  of  great  powers  as  to  bodily  strength  and  endurance ; 
warhke,  and  proud  of  their  achievements;  sustained  by  coarse 
and  rough  food  in  part — as  the  worn-down  crowns  of  their  teeth 
testify:  for  sometimes  nearly  the  whole  set  may  be  found  among 
the  bones  of  a  body,  when  the  heat  of  the  funeral  fire  has  not 
been  excessive  or  long  continued ;  of  low  constructive  skill,  but 
able  and  willing  to  fashion  personal  weapons  or  implements  care- 
fully and  patiently,  and  to  results  of  much  beauty ;  unimproved 
and  unimproving  in  any  line  connected  with  art,  and  yet  possess- 
ing an  appreciation  of  order  and  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  dwellings  or  burial  hills,  or  the  regular  rings  which  some- 
times take  the  place  of  the  latter.  In  a  few  words,  they  were  a 
people  with  many  contradictory  traits  of  nature  qt  development, 
and  it  requires  our  knowledge  of.  the  long-continued  stationary 
condition  of  other  and  yet  existing  races  to  reconcile  us  to  wbat 
archaeology  tells  us  of  their  almost  unimproved  status,  and  the 
very  long  time  they  continued  in  it,  and  unchanged  by  any 
material  advancement. 
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{Translated  from  the  German.) 

Whei-e  sball  happiness  be  found? 
"NVauderinj?  roves  my  glance  around — 
All  the  distance  vainly  sweepeth, 
Looketh  to  the  stars  and  weepeth; 
Day  by  day,  with  zealous  care. 
Tries  to  find  it  everywhere. 
Shoull  I  find  it  o'er  the  seas, 
Were  I  sent  there  by  the  breeze? 
Dwelleth  it  on  Island  meadows, 
Underneath  the  palm  trees'  shadows? 
Ah  !  from  South  to  distant  North, 
Still  I  seek  it,  wandering  forth ! 

Doth  it  dwell  where,  ever  green,    ' 
The  citron's  cooling  shade  is  seen  ? 
Or  is  it  rather  to  be  found 
In  the  sterner  Alpine  ground? 
There  they  sigh,  like  me,  alas! 
Happiness,  where  is  thy  place  ? 

Doth  it  make  its  distant  home 

In  the  far  off  years  to  come? 

Is  the  moment  not  yet  near, 

Which  my  heart  can  warm  and  cheer? 

Laughs  on  me  its  morning  dawn, 

Only  when  death's  veil  is  drawn. 

Where  shall  happiness  be  met? 
Dry  up,  eye  with  tear  drops  wet. 
Nearer  to  thyself  it  dwelleth. 
Seeker,  than  thy  fancy  telleth. 
Look  within  thee — not  around  ; 
There  it  surely  shall  be  found. 


From  the  French, 
Farewell  I  this  word  the  bosom  chills, 
It  is  a  wail  the  breeze  that  fills ; 
The  bending  willow's  plaintive  sigh, 
The  breaking  of  a  tender  tie. 

Farewell !  'tis  losing  in  your  sky, 

The  stai  light  of  a  shadowed  eye. 

'Tis  bittei-ness  and  gall  shed  o'er 

The  bliss  of  thoughts — ^how  sweet  before  I 

'Tis  solitude  where'er  we  go, 

'Tis  exiled  love,  whose  tears  will  flow ; 

'Tis  wintry  clou«ls  that  boom  afar, 

Hourly  regrets  the  life  that  mar. 

Farewell !  'tis  living  to  endure, 
With  a  remembrance  sweet  and  pur3, 
Farewell  I  'tis  spoken  in  a  sigh, 
Traced  iu  a  teai-  that  blinds  the  eye, 

J  *  *  * 
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Many,  many  years  ago,  how  many,  let  Lyell  or  Owen  tell, 
Nature  had  a  considerable  work  to  do  on  the  North  East  coast  of 
England.  There  was  a  great  rending  of  rocks,  a  great  displacing 
of  strata,  a  mighty  upheaving  and  a  mighty  downsinking  also, 
which  being  done,  made  way  for  a  gentle  river  to  flow  seaward, 
and  left  on  either  side  a  noble  cliff.  Hither,  in  far  remote  times, 
came  divers  wild  men,  who  were  not  much  worth  in  the  shop- 
keeping  or  housebuilding  way,  but  pretty  good  hands  in  a  fray, 
and  they  are  remembered  as  the  Ancient  Britons.  When  the 
Romans,  who  had  deigned  to  rest  their  conquering  legions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  grew  th-ed  of  subduing  these  aborigines, 
another  race  pitched  their  tents,  or  rather,  built  their  huts  here, 
and  being  of  a  more  peaceful  spirit,  settled  fairly  down  as  lords 
of  the  soil.     These  were  the  Saxons. 

Peaceable,  we  said,  on  the  authority  of  many  writer.^,  yet  sooth 
to  say,  we  don't  find  much  peace  in  their  hi.story.  They  did  a 
large  stroke  of  business  in  the  way  of  internal  warfare,  and  were 
by  no  means  disposed,  one  cheek  being  smitten,  to  offer  the  other 
for  a  hke  operation.  They  invaded  each  other's  lands,  and 
slaughtered  one  another's,  or  their  own,  kings,  with  as  much 
good  will  as  any  christian  people  either  then  or  since.  And 
they  did  some  good  things.  They  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
happy  constitution;  they  received  Christianity,  and  they  built 
abbeys  and  churches.  In  this  sceptical  age  men  dare  not  profess 
to  beUeve  in  any  supernatm*al  thing.  There  was  more  bpldness 
in  this  matter  in  the  older  times.  Our  forefathers  had  the  courage 
to  believe  that  at  times  heaven  speaks  to  earth  "  in  visions  of 
the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,"  and  they  therefore 
did  apt  doubt  that  which  the  venerable  Bede  told  them  of  Lady 
Hilda's  mother  being  advised  in  a  dream  of  the  biilh  of  a  dis- 
tinguished personage,  neither  did  they  doubt  what  he  told  of  the 
miraculous  inspiration  of  Ciedmon,  the  first  English  poet.  If 
many  of  us  have  grown  too  wise  to  pay  any  attention  to  such 
stories  now,  let  us  not  find  fault  with  those  wlio  have"  inlierited 
the  compliant  faith  of  those  elder  diys— do  not  deprive  them, 
at  least,  of  the  pleasant  traditions  of  old;  leave  somethuig 
whereoa  the  poet  aud  the  lover  of  old  histoiiea  may  muse. 
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We  say,  then,  that  the  vision  of  Breguswith  was  true,  and 
therefore  her  daughter,  Hilda,  "  Lady "  Hilda,  as  the  people  of 
Whitby  call  her  yet,  became  a  distinguished  abbess,  and  a  con- 
siderable power  in  these  northern  parts  in  her  day,  and  is  now  a 
saint  of  the  Ohnrch.  Have  we  not  from  our  boyhood  known  her 
life's  history  ?  how  she  whipped  the  snakes  over  the  cliffs,  cutting 
off  their  heads  in  the  lashing ;  how,  dying,  her  soul  went  to 
heaven  in  the  sight  of  her  maidens ;  and  how  you  may  see  her 
shadow  by  the  northern  window  at  certain  hours  even  to  this  day ! 

Well,  amongst  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  probably 
amongst  the  husbandmen  employed  by  the  monastery,  was  the 
man  of  whom  we  are  about  to  say  something.  A  labouring  man 
only,  distinguished  by  nothing  but  his  want  of  singing  capabili- 
ties, a  mere  tender  of  oxen  and  sheep,  and  such  like  deer,  and  one 
by  no  means  likely  to  become  famous.  A  plain,  clay-bedaubed, 
middle-aged  man,  doubtless,  and  one  well  versed  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  stock  keeping,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  book 
learning" ;  still,  we  should  suppose,  with  a  pious  turn  of  mind — 
this  was  Csedmon,  the  earhest  of  that  noble  line  of  poets  which 
is  the  glory  of  England. 

Caedmon  had  one  great  trouble.  The  toils  of  the  day  past, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  time  to  meet  and 
enjoy  themselves  over  a  horn  of  beer — gebeorscip* — or  beer- 
ship  they  called  it.  But  they  seem,  twelve  hundred  years  ago, 
to  have  had  a  better  resource  than  wrangling  and  fighting. 
The  tuneful  harp  went  round,  and  each  person  was  expected 
to  touch  the  strings  and  to  sing  to  their  music.  This,  then, 
was  the  trouble  of  Caedmon,  that  when  the  harp  w^s  passed 
to  him  he  cduld  not  sing  like  his  companions.  They  may  have 
jeered  bim,  or  they  may  have  pressed  him  too  strongly  to  try 
to  do  a  task  which  he  knew  he  was  unfitted  for.  Anyway, 
he  slipped  out  before  the  harp  had  traveled  so  far  round  the 
table  as  to  reach  him.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion,  that,  having 
left  the  beer  drinkers,  he  went  to  the  place  where  the  cattle  were 
kept,  as  it  was  his  duty  that  night  to  tend  them,  and  there  he 
speedily  foi-got  his  trials  in  sleep. 

Then  it  was  that  some  man  stood  greeting  him,  and  calling 
him  by  his  name,  saying,  "  Caedmon,  sing  me  something."    Then 

♦  The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  apiolieJ  to  any  sort  of  a  feast.  Thus,  St. 
Luke  XX.  40,  *•  forman  hleonunga  an  gebeocrsypum," — "the  chief  rooms  at 
feasts." 
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quoth  he,  "  Nothmg  can  I  sing,  therefore  is  it  that  I  have  left 
the  convivial  company,  and  come  here,  because  I  could  not," 
"  Yet  thou  must  sing  to  me,"  said  the  miloiown,  "  What  shall  I 
sing?"  asked  CeBdmon.  "Sing  me  of  the  beginning  of  things." 
Forthwith  he  began  to  sing  in  praise  of  God  the  Creator. 

Waking,  he  remembered  the  words  which,  sleeping,  he  had 
sung,  and  to  those  he  added  others  in  the  same  measure.  In  the 
morning  he  told  his  master,  the  town  reeve,  who  took  him  before 
the  abbess.  Lady  Hilda,  having  assembled  the  learned  and  the 
learners,  bade  Osedmon  sing.  They  all  agi-eed  that  a  heavenly 
gift  had  been  bestowed  upon  him.  They  then  said  to  him  "some 
holy  history  and  words  of  goodly  lore,"  which  he  dressed  up  in 
poetry  and  sang  to  them  next  morning.  The  abbess  prevailed 
upon  him  to  abandon  the  world  and  enter  the  monastery,  where 
he  was  taught  the  Scriptures,  and  whatever  by  hearmg  he  learnt 
he  "  meditated  within  himself,  and,  as  a  clean  animal  ruminates, 
turned  into  sweetCvSt  verses,  and  his  song  and  his  verse  were  so 
winsome  to  hear,  that  his  teachers  themselves  wrote  and  learned 
from  his  mouth." 

All  that  Csedmon  wrote  was  to  the  intent  of  glorifying  God 
and  benefiting  man;  "for,"  says  Bede,  "he  was  a  very  pious 
man,  and  to  regular  discipline  humbly  subjected — '*  and  his  death 
was  worthy  of  his  hfe.  Although  apparently  still  far  from  his 
departure,  being  able  to  talk  ancf  walk  about,  he  bade  his  servant 
prepare  for  him  a  place  in  the  hospital.  This  done,  he  repaired 
thither,  and  conversed  cheerfully,  and  pleasantly  jested  with  some 
he  found  there.  ]>Iiduight  passed,  he  called  for  the  Eucharist, 
but,  as  he  looked  so  little  hke  dying,  they  said  it  was  not  yet 
time  for  that.  "  Nevertheless,"  said  he,  "  bring  me  the  Eucharist." 
They  brought  it,  whereupon  he,  taking  it  in  his  hands,  asked  "  if 
they  had  any  ill-will  towards  him  ?  "  They  all  said  they  were 
very  kindly  disposed  to  him,"  and  they  besought  him  in  turn  that 
he  would  be  kindly  disposed  to  them  all.  Then  he  answered  and 
said,  "My  beloved  brethren,  I  AM  very  kindly  disposed  to  you, 
and  all  God's  men."  Shortly  he  asked  "  how  near  it  was  to  the 
hour  that  the  brethren  must  rise  and  sing  their  nocturns?"  *'Not 
far,"  said  they.  "  It  is  well,"  he  replied,  "  let  us  wait  the  hour." 
Thus  waiting,  "  he  prayed  and  signed  himself  with  Christ's  cross, 
and  rechned  his  head  on  the  bolster  and  slept  for  a  little  space, 
and  so  with  stillness  ended  his  life." 

"And  thus  it  was,"  concludes  the  venerable  Bede,  who  ha? 
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handed  down  this  interesting  history,  "  thus  it  was  that  as  he 
with  pure  and  calm  mind  and  tranquil  devotion  had  served  God, 
that  he  in  like  manner  left  the  world  with  as  calm  a  death,  and 
went  to  His  Presence,  and  the  tongue  that  had  composed  so  many 
holy  words  in  the  Creators  praise,  he  then  in  like  manner,  its  last 
words  closed  in  His  praise,  crossing  himself,  and  committing  his 
soul  into  His  hands."  What  a  beautiful  picture  is  this  of  a 
christian's  hopeful  death  twelve  hundred  years  ago! — ^a  noble 
comment  upon  the  Psalmist's  words,  "Mark  the  perfect  man 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
Grandly  simple,  thus  it  was  we  may  say,  the  beloved  Apostle 
fell  asleep,  saying  to  those  standing  by,  "  My  little  children,  love 
one  another." 

The  only  manuscript  known  to  be  in  existence  of  Caedmon's 
Poems  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford.  It  can  be 
traced  no  farther  back  than  to  Archbishop  Usher,  who  gave  it 
to  Junius,  and  he  bequeathed  it  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  bears 
no  date,  but  scholars  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  referred  to 
by  Bede. 

Ellis  describes  the  MS.  as  follows: — "It  is  a  small  folio,  on 
vellum,  containing  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pages  ;  the  first 
two  hundred  and  twelve  are  written  in  a  fair  uniform  hand,  the 
remainder  of  the  volume  in  a  writing  somewhat  different,  if  not 
inferior,  in  its  character ;  so  much  so  as  to  have  led  some  persons, 
and  even  Mr.  Thorpe  himself,  to  ascribe  the  close  of  the  MS.  to 
a  later  j^eriod  than  the  rest.  The  balance  of  opinions,  however, 
among  competent  judges,  leads  to  a  belief  that  the  whole  must 
have  been  written  about,  or  soon  after  the  year  1000." 

Thorpe  says  that  the  "  text  of  the  MS.  is  in  numerous  instances 
so  corrupt  as  to  admit  only  of  conjectural  interpretation,  and  some 
few  places  have,  I  regret  to  say,  baffled  all  my  efforts  even  at 
conjecture.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  poem  these  inaccuracies  are 
less  frequent,  and  the  sense  continues  unbroken,  except  in  places 
where  the  MS.  exhibits  evident  vestiges  of  mutilation ;  but  as  we 
advance,  errors  and  omissions  thicken  upon  us,  till  at  length,  in 
the  second  book,  we  find  little  else  than  a  series  of  unconnected 
fragments." 

Thorpe  further  remarks  in  a  foot  note,  that  the  most  correct 
part  of  the  MS.  was  probably  written  from  a  copy,  and  the  least 
correct  from  dictation,  and  the  "errors  are  such  as  an  illiterate 
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man,  writing  from  a  recitation,  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
commit ;"  and  these  fragments  are  written  connectedly,  as  entire 
parts  of  the  poem,  as  if  the  scribe  had  not  perceived  their  broken 
character. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  two  very  unequal  parts,  the  first  book 
containing  two  hundred  and  twelve  pages,  while  the  second  has 
only  seventeen  pages ;  and  the  second  book,  Thorpe  says,  "  being 
less  pure  in  spelling  and  less  grammatical  in  language,  is  probably 
less  ancient."* 

The  manuscript  is  extensively  decorated  and  illustrated ;  there 
being  not  less  than  fifty  sketches,  "  but"  says' Ellis,  "the  drawings 
do  not  reach  beyond  the  ninety-sixth  page;  in  almost  every  subse- 
quent page,  to  the  very  end  of  the  volume,  blank  spaces,  intended 
to  receive  illustrations  occur,  shewing  that  in  its  decorations,  as 
well  as  in  its  text,  the  MS.  was  left  unfinished,  possibly  owmg  to 
the  death  of  the  original  scribe/' 

In  a  collection  of  Saxon  poetiy,  kno\vn  as  tlie  Exeter  manu- 
script, there  is  found  an  extract  from  Caedmon ;  the  portion  being 
"The  Song  of  Azariah,"  one  of  the  Three  Hebrew  Children,  and 
this  Thorpe  considers  to  have  been  taken  from  a  more  perfect  copy 
of  Csedmon  than  the  one  now  at  Oxford. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  short  extract  given  in 
king  Alfred's  Saxon  version  of  Bede's  history,  is  the  only  genuine 
portion  of  Caedmon  remaining : — Dr.  Hicks,  a  learned  man  of  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  of  this  opinion,  his  assigned 
reason  being  that  Alfred's  fragment  was  not  in  the  same  words  as 
the  MS.,  forgetting  that  Bede  wrote  them  in  Latin,  which  Alfred 
translated  into  Saxon,  and  that  from  the  many  Dano-Saxon 
phrases  in  it,  it  must  have  been  the  production  of  some  "  North- 
umbrian after  the  Danes  had  cowupted  the  language."  Thorpe 
combats  this  view,  denying  the  existence  of  these  Danisms,  and 
declarmg  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  trace  a  single  instance  of 
them,  "  in  fact,"  says  he,  "  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  written 
(with  the  exception  of  some  orthographical  peculiarities  in  the 
second  book)  in  Saxon  as  pure  as  the  works  of  Alfred  himself:" 
and  notwithstanding  what  many  learned  men  have  said,  he  sees 
no  good  foundation  for  doubt  that  the  work  is  "  the  production  of 
the  good  monk  of  Whitby;'  yet  he  concedes  the  presence  of 
"interpolations,  omissions,  01  d  corruptions,  which  in  common 

*  Although  the  locality  in  which  it  was  written  would  greatly  decide  its 
character  and  age. 
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with  all  ancient  MSS.  it  may^have  suffei-ed  at  the  hands  of 
ignorant  transcribers."  " 

On  this  point  of  authorship,  Palgrave  expresses  an  opinion  that 
the  real  name  of  the  author  has  not  been  preserved.  Biiefly,  his 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are — 

1. — Most,  if  not  all,  Saxon  names  have  a  meaning.  Caedmon's 
name  cannot  be  traced  to  any  Saxon  root. 

2. — The  Jews  denominated  books  from  the  initial  words, — ^for 
mstanc^,  they  the  book  of  Genesis  b'  Raschith,  from  the  first 
word;  now  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  the  name  would  be  b* 
Caedmon  on  the  same  prhiciple. 

3. — In  pure  Hebrew,  C^dmon  signifies  eastern,  oriental,  or 
from  the  east.  It  is  probable  that  the  Anglo  Saxon  poets,  using 
the  Chaldee  targum  as  his  text,  and  being  also  familiar  with  the 
cabalistic  doctrines,  assumed  the  name  of  Caedmon  either  from  the 
book  which  he  translated,  or  from  the  cabalistic  nomenclature ;  or 
that,  having  arrived  in  Britain  from  the  east,  he  designated  him- 
self the  eastern  visitor  or  pilgrim. 

4. — The  episodes  relating  to  the  fallen  angels  possess  an 
oriental  character,  and  as  there  was  no  Latin  source  then 
available,  and  as,  moreover,  there  were  instances  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  rabbinical  lore,  it  is  very  possible  indeed  that 
some  Anglo  Saxon  monk  or  layman  visited  Palestine  and  gained 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literatm*e. 

So  Palgrave  writes,  but  it  is  lilcely  that  most  persons  will  be 
content  with  Bede's  account,  which  makes  no  doubt  about  the 
matter,  but  asserts  right  out  that  "there  was  in  the  abbey  of 
Hilda  a  certain  brother  who  had  an  extraordinary  gift,  and  whose 
name  was  Csedmon." 

Caedmon's  poems  were  first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1656, 
by  Junius,  a  learned  man,  to  whom  Archbishop  Usher  had  given 
the  MS.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  much 
talk  about  reprinting  it  with  the  illuminations,  and  the  scheme 
progressed  as  far  as  the  completion  of  some  engravings,  but  the 
matter  was  not  can-ied  to  a  successful  issue.  In  1831,  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  resolv^ed  to  publish  an  edition,  with  the 
original  Saxon  and  an  English  translation  in  paralel  columns. 
This  work  was  entrusted  to  Benjamin  Thorpe,  and  issued  in  1832. 
Already  the  same  society  had  published  the  illumiaations,  from 
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engravings  by  Basire.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
entire  poem  in  English.  In  1849,  Dr.  Bouterwick  pubUshed  an 
edition  of  the  original  text  in  Germany.  In  1860,  Bosanquet 
published  a  translation  of  that  portion  of  the  poem  which  relates 
to  the  fall  of  man.  This  was  in  heroic  measure,  and  the  faults  in 
the  MS.  were  supplied  by  additions  made  by  Bosanquet,  but  the 
places  where  these  have  been  inserted  are  all  marked.  However, 
Bosauquet's  version  only  extends  to  about  sixty  pages  of  Thorpe's 
edition,  while  the  whole  poem  occupies  not  less  than  310  pages, 
so  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  this  exception,  and  that  of  a  few 
specimen  passages  by  Conybeare,  Coedmon  is  only  known  by 
readers  of  Thorpe. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


fwfe  W^mtt  ^txm. 


BEING  A  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  YOEKSHIEE  DIALECT,  AS  SrOKEN 
IN  THE  NORTH  HIDING. 


Scene.— GooDBAM  Gate,  York. 

M^e  Dohson  is  standing  still  in  the  street,  leaning  on  his  stick*      Bob 
Jackson  on  horseback  rides  qvickly  past  Mm. 

Mike. — Hollo,  Bob  Jackson,  owr't  the  plague's  thoo  boon, 
Ganging  at  sike  a  peace  as  that  thruff  't  toon. — 
Stop  mun,  let's  touch  thah  flesh, — ^what  is  tha  blinnd, 
Or  wadtha  wish  te  trot  owr  an  and  frinnd? 
There's  nowther  sense  nor  mense  i'  sike  a  peace, 
It  leuks  as  thoff  thoo  dossent  show  thah  feeace ; 
A  gayish  nag  that  leuks  at  thoo's  asthrarde, 
Ah's  seer  it  diz,  is't  good  te  owt  te  rarde  ? 

Bob. — The  best  that  ivver  put  a  feeat  on't  rooad. 
And  will  be  betther,  he's  noot  three  year  and. 

Mike. — Bood  what  brings  thee  te  York  this  tarme  o't  yeer, 
Ah's  seer  it  diz  yan  good  te  see  tha  here ; 
Hestha  browt  owt  to't  market,  owr's  thee  te'ame, 
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Are  all  thah  bairns  quite  fresh  at  yam,  and  't  Deeame  ? 
Ah  sud  ha'  thowt  you'd  all  been  thrang  at 't  farm 
Mang  t'hay  and  coorn,  for  this  is't  thrangest  tarme. 

Bob. — ^Wi'  soom  fooaks  it  may  be,  bood  bairn,  mah  hay 
Hez  all  been  steck'd  and  theak'd  this  nionny  a  day ; 
And  as  t'wheeat  weeant  be  ripe  this  fotnith  yit, 
An  glooaring  at  it  winnot  mak  it  fit, 
AhVe  coom  te  York  te  weeast  an  hoor  or  seea, 
Since  ah  had  nowt  partickler  else  te  deea ; 
And  mun,  for  some  tarme  past  ah've  really  been 
Just  crazed  te  knaw  aboot  this  MiNSTHER  SCBEEN. 
T'newspapers  used  te  talk  of  nothing  else, 
It  meeade  mair  noise  than  yan  o't  Minsther  bells, 
And  sea  ahVe  coomd  te  see  what  it  be  like, 
Diz  thoo  knaw  owt  at  all  aboot  it,  Mike  I 

Mike. — Thoo  mood  ha  seerch'd  all  t'coontry  sarde  te  see 
A  chap  at  knaws  yah  hauf  as  mich  as  me  : — 
Put  up  thee  hoss  mun  here  it  Minsther  yard. 
And  then  we'll  gang  and  hev  a  leak  insard. 

Bob  here  gives  his  horse  to  Mr.  Masses  hostler,  with  sundry  directions 
respecting  the  treatment  of  him.     They  enter  the  Minster, 

Bob.— Bon!  it's  a  strange  greeat  pleeace,  and  dash  it,  Mike, 
It  maks  a  chap  feel  desprtt  lahtle  like ; 
Ah  feels  all  iv  a  trimmel,  with  the  dreead 
Lest  onny  bad  thown  noo  sud  fill  mah  heead. 
Bood  show  us  owor  this  screen  is  te  be  foond, 
Is't  summut  up  o't  reeaf ,  or  doon  o't  groond  ? 

Mike. — Whah  soofha,  lootha,  leakstha,  thare  it  stands, 
The  bonniest  wark  e'er  meead  by  mottal  hands ; 
That  thing  all  clairmd  wi  lahtle  dolls  is  't  screen, 
Aboot  which  all  this  noise  and  wark  hez  been. 
And  if  thoo'l  whisht  a  minnit  mun  or  sea, 
Ah'l  sean  insense  tha  intil  't  yall  te-dea. 
Thoo  sees  when  Martin  wiv  his  crack-brained  tricks, 
Set  fire  to  't  Mmsther,  like  a  heap  ov  wicks, 
Fooaks,  frev  all  pairts  o't  coonthry,  varry  seean 
Clubbed  brass  te  pay  for  reetin  it  agean ; 
Seea  ah,  mang  't  rist  o't  quality,  put  doon 
(For  ivvery  lahtle.  helps,  thoo  knaws)  a  croon. 
Noo,  sean  as  't  brass  was  getten,  afooi*  lang, 
Frev  ivrey  pairt  a  soort  ov  chaps  did  thrang  $ 
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Steean-measons,  airketeks,  and  sike  like,  straight, 

All  clustherd  roond,  like  mennies  at  a  bait, 

Soom  te  leak  on  and  give  advice,  bood  Bob, 

Nea  doot  meeast  on  em  com  te  late  a  job. 

Bood  when  to  leak  thruff  't  Minsther  thay  began, 

Thay  started  te  finnd  faut  wi't,  tiv  a  man ; 

This  thing  was  ower  big,  that  ower  small. 

Whaale  't  other  had  no  bizznes  there,  at  all. 

If  iwer  thoo  did  tiv  a  cobbler  send 

A  pair  o  shune  he  diddent  mak,  to  mend, 

Thoo's  heerd  what  scoors  o  f  auts  he  varry  soun, 

Wad  start  te  finnd  oot  wiv  thah  poor  and  shune : 

"  T'  sowin  wad  be  bad,  an  sea  wad  t'  mak, 

"  And  t'  letther,  good  te  nowt  at  all,  bood  crack." 

Just  sea  theease  chaps  foond  faut,  wi  nexi  pretense, 

Bood  just  'at  t'pleeace  was  noot  belt  by  thersens ; 

Noo,  when  they  com  te  t'  screen,  it  strake  em  blinud, 

For  noot  yah  single  faut  weet  could  they  ffnnd, 

Until  yah  cunning  chap,  te  show  his  teaste. 

Threaped  oot  like  mad  at  it  wur  wrangly  pleaced. 

He  said  "  it  sud  ha  been  thrast  fodther  back. 

For  t'  neeave  leak  ower  lahtle,  it  did  mak, 

And  that  it  sea  confarned  his  view  o  t'  pleace, 

Te  let  it  bard,  wad  be  a  sair  disgreace." 

Bob. — ^Wha,  sike  a  feal  as  that  sud  nivver  stop 
Doon  heer  beloe,  but  gang  and  gloore  f  re  t'  top. 
Ah  mud  as  weel  ding  mah  back  deer  off  t'  creaks. 
And  then  tell  t'  wife  at  it  confarned  niah  leaks  ; 
Mah  wod,  she'd  sean  coufarn  mxli  leaks  for  me, 
Wiv  what  ah  weel  sud  merit,  a  black  ee. 

Mike. — "  Yah  feal  maks  mony,"  is  a  thing  weel  knawn. 
And  t*  truth  of  it  was  heer  meast  truly  shown ; 
A  soort  o'  chaps,  at  scarcely  could  disarn 
The  diffrence  twixt  an  aud  chetcli  and  a  barn, 
Fre  t'  counthry  sarde  all  round  about  dkl  thrang, 
And  sware  it  sud  be  shifted,  reet  or  wrang ; 
Noo  deant  thoo  think  at  ah  had  nowt  te  say, 
Bood  just  cid  let  em  hev  ther  oan  fond  way ; 
Nay,  hundherds,  bairn,  ov  fooaks  agreed  wiv  me. 
That  storrd  it  owt  noot,  and  sud  nivver  be. 
Disputoa  and  diffrences  that  had  nea  end 
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Be^an  te  start,  friend  quan^elled  sean  wiv  friend, 
Mair  nonsense  tea  aboot  it,  bairn,  was  writ  • 
Than  ivver  lies  been  falriy  read  thruff  yit ; 
For  mony  a  feal,  liis  help  eacli  way  to  lend, 
Gease  quills  and  fealscap  weasted,  without  end. 
Meetings  were  held,  men  spack  till  they  were  hooars. 
And  barley-sugar  riz  in  price,  ov  cooorse, 
While  soom  fooaks  to  their  friends  sed  sea  mitch  then, 
Yah  wod  togither  thaVe  noot  spokkon  sen. 
Bood  tho'  sea  despritly  they  talked  and  fowt, 
Nean  o'  theas  meetings  ivver  com  te  owt: 
At  last  they  did  resolve  te  call  anoother, 
Te  settle  t'queshun  at  yah  way  or  t'oother, 
When  efther  beals  and  shouts,  and  claps  and  greans, 
Eneaf  te  wakken  t'  vary  tonpike  steans. 
The  queshun  to  t'subscribers  there  was  poot, 
Whether  it  sud  be  shifted,  or  sud  noot — 
We  gat  it,  mun,  as  seaf  as  seaf  could  be, 
For  ivry  man  o'  sense  did  vooat  wi  me ; 
When  lo !  t'oad  chairman  frev  his  pocket  beuk 
A  lot  o'  vooats  lapt  up  in  paper  teuk, 
With  which  in  spite  of  all  at  we  could  say. 
He  turned  the  queshun  clean  the  t'oother  way, 
And  thus  desarded  it  sud  shifted  be. 
But  shifted  t'nivver  was,  as  thoo  may  see. 
For  perhaps  they  thowt  in  spite  of  all  their  wits 
T'screen  wad,  if  stooared,  ha'  tummelled  all  te  bits. 
Nea  doot  thoo  knaws  t'  oad  riddle  of  an  egg^ 
I've  knawn't  sen-ah  was  boot  t'  book  o'  my  leg, — 
Its  "  hoompty  doompty  sat  upon  a  wall, 
"  And  hoompty  doompty  got  a  desprit  fall, 
"  And  all  t'  kings  bosses  there,  and  all  t'  king's  men, 
"  Could  neer  set  hoompty  dumpty  reet  again." 
Fea  thay  consated  if  thay  rarved  this  screen 
Bood  yance  fra  t'  pleace  in  which  t'  had  awlus  been, 
Like  hoompty  doompty,  it  could  neer  agean 
Be  set  te  reets,  let  what  pains  wad  be  teean. 
Bood  there  thoo  sees  it  stands,  yal  and  compleat. 
And  that's  because  they've  nivver  dean  no^vt  weet : 
A  bonny  thing  Hke  that  is  bonny  still. 
Put  it  in  whatsumivver  pleace  you  will, 
•  And  as  t'was  weel  while  nowt  was  at  it  dean, 
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They've  ju8t  dean  weel  in  letting  weel  alean. 
Bood  what  did  seam  to  me  uncommon  hard, 
And  vexed  me  sea,  ah  knew  noot  how  te  bard, 
Was  that  mah  money,  dash  it,  sud  be  tean, 
Te  dea  that  with  ah  wished  sud  noot  be  dean, 
Could  ah  hev  getten  mah  croon  back,  ah  sware 
That  egg  or  shell  on't  they  sud  noot  see  mair. 

Bob. — ^Thah  keas  joost  maks  me  think  o'  Jamie  Broon, 
T'oad  dhrunken  carpenther  of  our  toon. 
Thoo  sees  yah  day  to  Jamie's  hoose  ah  went, 
And  fand  he'd  getten  t'  bailiers  in  for  rent, 
His  wife,  poor  thing,  was  awmeast  flayed  te  deead, 
And  rarved  off  t'  hair  by  neavesful  f rev  her  heead. 
And  t'  bairns  all  roored  te  see  their  mother  roore. 
Ah  nivver  i  my  life  seed  sike  a  stoore. 
Oad  Jamie  he  was  set  in  t'ingle  neuk, 
Glooaring  at  t'  fire  wiv  a  hauf  fond  leuk; 
Yah  hand  was  iv  his  britches  pocket  thrast. 
While  t'other  picked  his  nooas  end  desprit  fast ; 
For  him  thoo  sees  ah  caredn't  hauf  a  pin. 
For  dhrink  had  browt  him  te  t'  state  he  was  in, 
Bood  mah  heart  warked  te  see  t'  poor  bairns  and  t'  deame, 
And  sea  ah  moonted  t'  meer  and  skelped  off  heame. 
And  there  ah  teuk  fahve  poond,  pairt  ov  a  hooard, 
Ah'd  felt  in  t'  babble  te  be  out  o't  rooard, 
(For  ah's  yan  o'  thor  chaps  ats  ommust  seaf, 
To  spend  all  t'  brass  ats  handy  te  my  neeaf,) 
And  sent  it  tiv  him  by  our  dowther  Nance, 
At  he  mood  pay  off  t'  bailiers  at  yance. 
Wad  you  believe,  as  seoan  as  t'  brass  he  gat, 
He  off  te  t'  public  hoose,  and  there  he  sat. 
And  sat  and  smeuked,  and  smeuked  and  dhrauk  away 
Fra  twoalve  o'clock  te  twoalve  o'clock  next  day. 
Just  then  ah  enthered  t'  hoose  as  ah  past  by, 
Te  get  a  dhrink,  for  ah  was  desprit  dry, 
And  there  ah  fand  t'  oad  raggil  te  be  seer, 
Stritched  on  his  back,  dead  dhrunk,  o't  parlour  fleer. 
Ah  thrast  mah  hand  intiv  his  pocket  neuk, 
And  back  agean  mah  fahve  poond  nooate  ah  took. 
For  when  ah  gav  him't  it  was  mah  intent. 
That  he  sud  dea  nowt  weet  bood  pay  his  rent. 
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Just  sea  ah  think  thoo  had  a  reet  te  tak 
T'  croon  thoo  subscrarbed,  could  thoo  ha  gettent  back ; 
Since  they  te  whom  't  was  geen  had  got  nea  reet 
Te  dea  owt  else,  bood  what  't  was  geen  for  weet. 

Mike.— Thoo's  reet,  thoo's  reet,  ah'd  seaner  had  that  croon 
Te  weast  in  blash  and  drink,  hke  Jammie  Broon, 
Than  they  ha  gettent,  for  then,  mun,  at  leeast 
Ah'd  pleased  mah  aan,  and  noot  another's  teeast. 

Bob.— Pray  wheah  belt  Minsther?  for  it  seeams  te  me 
He  kenned  far  best  just  whor  this  screen  sud  be. 
What  tho  thease  chaps  may  talk  a  heeap  o  blash, 
Ah  waddent  give  a  haupney  for  thare  trash, 
Unless,  te  preave  his  judgment  good,  soom  yan 
Beelds  sike  a  spot  as  t'  Minsther  here,  and  than, 
And  noot  till  than,  thoo  sees,  a  body  may 
Be  called  upon  to  heed  what  he  may  say. 

Mike.— An  noo,  ah  think  ahVe  telt  thee  all  ah  ken, 
An  mead  thee  just  as  wise,  mun,  as  Mysen; 
Sea  coom  thoo  yam  wi  me,  and  see  t'  aud  lass, 
And  get  a  bite  o'  summut,  and  a  glass. 
For  ah's  sea  hungered  tonnd  ah  scarce  can  barde, 
AhVe  gotten  quite  a  whemhn  in  t'  insarde. 

Bob.— Ah've  nea  objection,  bood  afoor  ah  wag 
A  single  leg,  ah'3  tied  te  see  mah  nag. 

Mike. — Thoo  needent,  mun,  in  Moss's  yard  he's  seaf, 
Ah's  warrant  te  get  hay  and  coom  eneaff ; 
His  is'nt  t'  inn  where  rougeish  hosslers  cheeat, 
And  grease  t'  boss  mouths  te  set  em  past  ther  meat, 
Nay,  Moss's  man  will  tak  mair  tent  o  t'  beast, 
Than  ony  mother  ov  her  bairn,  awmeast. 

Bob. — ^Nea  doot,  nea  doot,  he'll  tent  it  weel,  bood,  bon! 
Ah  mood  as  weel  just  see  how  he  gits  on; 
He  may  ha'  slipped  his  helther,  wiv  a  tug. 
Or  gotten  yah  leg  ower  't,  te  scrat  his  lug. 

Mike. — Aweel,  leak  sharp,  and  deant  be  ower  lang, 
Or  yam  bidoot  tha  ah's  be  foorced  te  gang. 

Bob. — ^Yah  minnit  for  me,  bairn,  thoo  needent  stop, 
For  ah'll  be  back  in  t'  cracking  ov  a  lop. 
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No.  II.— THE  QUACK  DOCTOR, 

Continued  from  'page  74. 


On  the  morning  of  the  day  following  our  visit  to  the  lodging 
house  of  Mrs.  OTlaherty,  Peruzer  being  engaged  at  the  office,  the 
duty  of  providing  some  fit  accommodation  for  t^e  poor  sick  doctor 
and  his  daughter  fell  to  me.  My  means  were  far  from  being 
ample,  and  as  Augustus  was  an  articled  clerk,  he  of  course  received 
no  salary,  but  was  entirely  dependant  on  his  parents,  who  lived 
in  another  town,  for  his  means  of  support.  It  was  evident  that 
we  could  do  very  little,  although  Augustus  had  offered  the  night 
before,  to  pawn  his  best  coat  and  waistcoat  and  devote  the  pro-  * 
coeds  to  the  cause ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient,  therefore  after 
duly  turning  the  matter  over  in  my  own.  mind,  I  determined  to 
apply  to  one  or  two  very  charitable  ladies,  noted  for  their  readiness 
in  succouring  the  distressed.  When  I  say  that  the  ladies  in 
question  were  possessed  of  means  sufficient,  and  were  moreover 
full  of  christian  love  and  charity,  I  need  scarcely  add  that  altho* 
I  was  almost  unknown  to  them,  and  the  poor  man  entirely  so,  my 
suit  was  successful;  and  they  joined  in  the  scheme  with  an 
alacrity  which  delighted,  whilst  it  somewhat  surprised  me. 

I  secured  comfortable  lodgings  without  delay  in  a  healthy  and 
respectable,  though  poor  part  of  the  town,  and  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  escorting  in  a  cab,  the  father  and  daughter  to 
their  new  abode.  Black  was  the  face  and  deep  the  wrath  of  Mrs. 
O'Flaherty  when  I  carried  the  pair  in  triumph  from  her  elegant 
establishment.  She  stood  on  the  door  step  as  we  drove  off 
shakmg  her  bony  fist  fiercely  after  us  and  vomiting  forth  all  the 
curses  of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  upon  "the  dirty  spalpeens 
of  Sloppington ! " 

The  delight  of  Kate  when  she  found  herself  comfortably  settled 
in  a  clean  home  where  all  the  httle  appliances  which  her  father  so 
much  needed  were  ready  to  her  hand,  is  beyond  description.  She 
fairly  danced  about  the  room  dusting  one  thing,  shaking  another, 
and  smoothing  down  another,  and  hununing  snatches  fof  songs 
with  a  cheerfulness  and  energy  which  was  quite  captivatmg. 

The  invahd  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  as  he  laid  back  on  the 
settle  near  the  fire,  and  luxuriated  amongst  the  clean  cushions, 
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"delightful,"  he  muttered,  "  delightful,  better  than  the  old  cart, 
Kate,  or  Mrs.  OTlaherty's,  aint  it  girl?  " 

"Splendid,"  said  Kate,  stopping  in  her  perambulation,  about  the 
room,  "and  I  declare  now  here's  everything  we've  so  often  wanted; 
here's  jelly  as  clear  as  a  looking  glass,  and  mutton  broth,  not  bone 
broth,  like  what  we  got  at  the  lodging  house,  and  wine,  and— and 
in  fact  everj^thiiig ;  oh!  sir,"  she  said  turning  to  me,  "you  have  no 
idea  how  thankful  we  are,  and  I  can  never  tell  you,"  and  tears  of 
joy  welled  up  and  dimmed  her  beautiful  eyes.  After  seeing  them 
settled  in  their,  home,  and  giving  instnictions  to  Mrs.  Groomey, 
their  new  landlady,  (a  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  one)  to 
'  look  well  after  the  invalid,  I  took  my  leave. 

Augustus  and  I  usually  visited  them  every  night  to  enquire 
after  the  health  of  the  father  and  enjoy  a  short  talk  with  the 
daughter,  in  whom  Augustus  began  to  take  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  interest.  About  a  week  after  their  removal,  Mr. 
Gimcrack,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  doctor,  was  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  talk  for  an  hour  or  so  during  the 
evening,  and  at  my  request,  as  a  means  of  whiling  away  the 
tedious  hours  of  the  long  winter  nights,  he  consented  to  give  us 
bis  history,  or  at  least  a  short  sketch  of  it. 

"  My  father,"  said  he,  "was  a  quack  doctor,  but  he  stuck  to  one 
village,  and  seldom  ventured  far  from  home ;  his  business  was  a 
profitable  one,  although  there  was  a  properly  qualified  practitioner 
in  the.  same  village,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  door.  This  gentle- 
man although  a  mild  inoffensive  man,  hated  quacks  most  bitterly, 
and  in  consequence  was  always  abusing  my  father,  which  abuse 
was  the  best  recommendation  he  could  have  given,  for  people  are 
always  in  the  habit  of  supporting -and  encouraging  any  person  or 
thing  which  gets  more  than  its  share  of  abuse,  and  the  villagers 
were  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for  the  majority  of  them  stuck 
like  leeches  to  my  father  and  his  herbs,  and  left  the  doctor  to 
physic  the  respectable  minority  and  the  ailing  cattle  of  the  district, 
with  his  bhsters  and  minerals.  I  early  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
names  and  properties  of  the  simple  herbs  which  formed  my 
father's  stock  in  trade,  and  was  generally  employed  by  him  in 
collecting  and  preparing  tlieni  for  use.  When  I  was  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  the  old  man  coiiceived  the  idea  of  getting 
me  into  the  service  of  Dr.  Killquick,  where  he  thought  I  should 
be  able  to  enlarge  my  knoAvledge  of  the  mysteries  of  physic  and 
pharmacy,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  business  on  ib 
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larger  and  more  lucrative  scale.  Pr.  Killquick  did  not  lialf  like 
the  idea  of  my  being  introduced  into  the  very  heart  of  his  domain, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  fought  shy  of  his  bargain,  but  being 
continually  pressed  by  my  father,  he  at  leugth  consented  to  take 
me  for  a  few  years. 

I  enjoyed  myself  in  my  new  position,  for  the  doctor  my  master 
was  a  collector  of  all  kinds  of  curiosities  animate  or  inanimate, 
ancient  or  modem,  and  I  used  to  feast  my  appetite  for  the 
marvellous  amongst  his  stores  of  stuffed  annuals,  snakes,  birds, 
fishes,  &c.,  poking  straws  into  their  eyes  and  eares,  slyly  nipping 
them,  &c.,  &c.,  in  order  to  put  the  fact  of  their  being  dead  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Roman  coins,  flint  implements,  British 
coffins,  fossils,  New  Zealand  and  AustraUau  implements  of  war 
and  the  chase  were  all  represented  in  the  doctor's  study ;  hours 
and  hours  have  I  spent  in  speculation  as  to  the  probability  of  a 
man  or  any  number  of  men  having  been  killed  by  a  blow  from  a 
New  Zealand  club  which  hung  conspicuous  on  :^e  wall. 

I  stayed  with  Doctor  Killquick  four  years,  by  which  tune  my 
father  thought  I  had  imbibed  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  orthodox 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  therefore  took  me  home  to  help  him. 
I  had  a  good  address,  and  was  in  no  ways  deficient  in  ability  to 
use  my  tongue,  and  having  picked  up  a  smattering  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  from  the  doctor,  was  regarded  by  all  the  people  of  the 
village  as  a  sort  of  prodigy,  which  opinion  I  did  my  utmost  to 
establish.  I  stayed  at  home  willingly  for  a  short  time,  and  helped 
the  old  man  as  much  as  I  could,  but  soon  began  to  long  and 
yearn  for  change  of  scene  and  excitement.  I  hated  the  village, 
with  its  quiet  never  varying  round  of  duty,  and  longed  for  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  and  so  at  length  after  much  thinking  I  deter- 
mined to  leave  home  as  soon  as  possible  and  fight  my  own  way 
upwards. 

My  father  objected,  as  I  knew  he  would,  but  when  he  saw  that 
my  mind  was  really  made  up,  he  consented  to  give  me  a  start, 
rather  than  let  me  go  all  alone  into  the  world.  My  outfit  consisted 
of  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  a  few  pounds  in  money,  a  covered  cart^ 
and  a  pony.  So  one  bright  morning  in  early  spring  I  set  off  on 
my  journey  through  life,  and  a  precious  rough  jom*ney  it  has 
been. 

I  commenced  business  in  a  country  town  on  a  market  day.  I 
drew  up  my  cart  in  an  open  place,  exposed  my  herbs,  and  then 
took  my  stand  upon  the  footboard,  from  which  elevation  I  began 
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my  lecture,  the  people  flocking  round  and  eagerly  swallowing  all 
I  told  them. 

,  I.  began  by  saying  that  every  well  educated  person  was  aware 
that  man  was  not  created  in  a  state  of  perfection.  His  powers  of 
mind  and  body  were  alike  feeble,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
fearful  diseases,  but  tlien  I  went  on  to  say  that  the  very  fact  of 
him  being  thus  created  imperfect  was  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  perfection  both  of  mind  and  body  towards  which  he  was  bound 
to  struggle.  Disease  was  a  hard  but  good  master,  and  under  it$ 
direction  the  road  to  perfect  health,  might  be  travelled.  The 
diseases  around  us  were  sign  posts;  if  we  obeyed  their  directiona 
we  were  safe,  if  we  refused  to  notice  them  we  were  lost.  There 
were  foohsh  persons  in  the  world,  but  I  earnestly  hoped  that  I 
was  addressing  none  such,  who  would  not  obey  the  plain  signs 
around  them,  and  such  were  continually  falling  victims  to  their 
own  suicidal  foohshness.  Doctors,  by  their  injudicious  methods 
of  interfering  with  natiure,  were  yearly  slayhig  their  thousands. 
Disease  could  not  be  stayed  by  persecutions.  If  hmuan  nature 
were  oppressed  by  the  presence  of  disease,  ought  not  that  nature 
rather  to  be  assisted  in  its  efforts  to  throw  off  the  disease  than 
reduced  by  foolish  interference  till  too  weak  to  fight  against  it  ? 
Surely,  1  said,  an  inflammation  was  sulBBcient  for  one  man  to  fight 
against,  without  adding  to  it  a  doctor.  What  man  was  so  strong 
as  to  hope  to  fight  successfully  agamst  an  inflammation  and  a 
doctor  combined  ?  Few,  very  few,  indeed.  Only  when  doctors 
were  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  provide  for  the  funerals 
of  their  late  patients  could  we  hope  for  an  improved  system  of 
physic.  I  continued  in  this  style  for  a  short  time  till  I  saw  the 
people  were  somewhat  weary  and  wanting  a  change,  when,  taking 
up  a  box  of  pills  from  a  heap  which  I  had  beside  me,  I  said — 
Who  has  not  suffered  from  indigestion  ?  What  man  through  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe  has  not  had  his  body  pained  and 
his  mental  faculties  clouded  and  distressed  by  that  far  too  preva- 
lent disease — indigestion  ?  And  what  is  this  dreadful  scourge  ? 
Merely  a  sluggishness  of  the  vital  powers  which  prevents  the 
functions  of  tlie  stomach  being,  properly  performed.  What  remedy 
is  there  for  this  i  The  doctor  ^Yi\l  tell  you  that  mercury,  white 
bismuth,  and  other  poisonous  salts  are  the  proper  remedies,  but 
how  can  this  be  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  things  without 
life,  thuigs  which  never  did  possess  and  wliich  never  can  possess 
the  vital  principle  can  stiumlate  that  prhiciple  in  the  most  delicately 
organised  of  ci'eated  beuigs — I  meau  man?     Absurd !  I     In  my 
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hand  I  hold  the  only  remedy ;  the  only  articles  which  can  by  any 
possibility  do  good.  I  do  not  say  that  these  pills,  if  taken  regu- 
larly according  to  the  directions,  will  remove  the  indigestion, 
because  I  do  not  like  to  boast,  but  this  I  will  vouch  for,  that 
whereas  you  may  now  be  troubled  with  pain,  flatulcEcy,  sick 
headache,  and  the  other  immmerable  consequences  of  impaired 
digestion,  if  you  take  these  pills  for  a  week  all  these  disagreeable 
things  will  be  removed,  which  may  be  merely  a  coincidence,  but 
it  is  a  coincidence  which  is  almost  sure  to  occur.  Gentlemen  and 
ladies,  will  none  of  you  venture  on  a  box  of  the  Vegetable  Diges- 
tive Pills?  A  shilling  is  only  a  trifle  when  balanced  against 
entire  freedom  from  disease.  Thank  you,  sir ;  they'i*e  sure  to  do 
you  good.  One  box,  ma'am  ?  much  obliged.  I  was  now  kept 
going  for  a  short  time  in  taldng  money  in  exchange  for  pills. 

"  What  were  they  made  of,  Mr.  Gimcrack  ?  "  asked  Augustus, 
who  had  been  Hstening  with  a  face  beaming  with  astonishment, 
"  Dandelion  leaves,  bread,  and  treacle,"  said  the  Dr. 
" Then  would  they  do  any  good  do  you  think?  " 
"  Oh  dear,  yes ;  some  folks  who  ailed  nothing  would  get  them 
and  recover  rapidly,  and  others  who  were  really  ill  would  also 
take  them  and  get  better  too,  and  the  pills  would  get  the  credit 
of  it  all ;  besides  they  could  not  possibly  do  anybody  any  harm. 
But  to  proceed  without  any  more  lecturing*    I  did  a  first-rate 
business  in  that  town,  where  I  stayed  about  a  month,  after  which 
I  removed  to  a  larger  place,  and  took  respectable  furnished 
lodgmgs,  where  I  gave  advice  gratis  and  sold  my  medicines ;  I 
also  gave  an  open  air  lecture  twice  a-week,  to  keep  my  name 
before  the  public. 

One  night  about  half -past  eight,  I  had  come  home  tired  with 
my  day's  work,  and  was  just  going  to  he  down  for  a  short  time 
on  my  sofa  and  read  the  newspaper  for  amusement,  when  I  heard 
an  ominous  knock  at  the  door.  I  could  almost  always  distinguish 
between  the  knock  given  by  ordinaiy  callers  and  those  given  by 
patients,  and  the  knock  in  question  I  instantly  decided  was  given 
by  some  one  anxiously  seeking  either  physic  or  advice.  Inwardly 
praying  that  it  might  be  for  physic,  I  waited  till  my  landlady 
hobbled  up  stairs  and  opened  the  door,  with  the  words, 

"  A  yoimg  person  to  see  you,  Mr.  Gimcrack,"  after  which  she 
departed,  leaving  the  young  person  standing  just  within  the  room. 
It  was  a  young  woman,  well  dressed,  but  apparently  greatly 
excited. 
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"Are  you  the  doctor,  sir?  "  she  said  in  a  low  soft  voice,  but 
very  hurriedly. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "lam/* 

"  Will  you  please  come  and  see  my  father,  sir ;  he  is  ill,  very 
ill  indeed — ^too  ill  to  recover,  I  am  afraid,*'  and  her©  the  sweet 
voice  trembled,  and  the  girl's  lips  quivered  with  emotion. 

Although  by  no  means  inclined  to  go  out  again  that  night,  I 
could  not  resist  her  earnest  appeal.  So,  putting  on  my  hat,  I 
said,  that  if  she  would  allow  me,  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in 
accompanying  her. 

We  went  into  the  street,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  out  of 
the  town,  until  we  reached  a  small  cottage,  standing  in  a  beautiful 
garden  by  the  road  side. 

"  This  is  the  house,"  she  said,  and  opening  the  door,  she  entered 
and  I  followed. 

We  found  her  father,  an  old  gentleman  with  a  beautiful  head  of 
white  hair,  and  rather  a  florid  complexion,  laid  upon  the  sofa  and 
moaning  bitterly.  He  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  as  we  entered 
the  room,  and  shouted  in  a  strong  voice 

"  Is  that  the  young  fellow,  Catherine?  " 

"  Yes  father,"  said  she. 

"  Why,  he's  only  a  boy,"  roared  the  old  gentleman,  "  confound 
you,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  a  doctor,  sir,  e\V' 

I  replied  as  quietly  as  I  could  that,  although  I  had  no  license 
or  diploma,  I  had  a  tolerably  good  knowledge  of  physic,  and 
should  be  happy  to  prescribe  for  him,  if  he  needed  it. 

"  Do  you  thinlc,"  he  yelled,  "  that  I  should  send  for  a  doctor  if 
I  did  not  need  prescribing  for,  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  sir,  eh? 
I'm  not  so  fond  of  your  conf oun4pd  dirt,  sir,  as  all  that  comes  to." 

"  Had  not  you  better  tell  the  gentleman  what  you  ail,  father,* 
said  Catherine. 

"  Why  don't  he  find  it  out?"  shouted  he,  "  why  anybody,  were 
he  a  doctor  or  not,  could  see  that  I'm  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
confound  it !' 

I  went  up  to  him,  took  his  hand,  felt  his  pulse,  and  requested 
to  see  his  tongue. 

"  Look  at  it,"  he  bellowed,  "  arnt  I  burnt  up  with  inward 
fever  ?"  and  he  shoved  his  tongue  out  as  though  he  meant  to  cast 
it  forth  for  ever. 

It  was  as  clean  as  any  tongue  could  be ;  so  I  had  to  practice 
a  little  humbug,  and  make  believe  it  was  somethhig  very  serious. 
I  therefore  ^ook  my  head  very  gravely,  told  him  that  it  would 
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take  a  day  or  two  to  put  him  right,  and  that  I  would  send  him 
iBome  medicine  and  call  again  on  the  morrow. 

"  Didn't  I  say  it  was  serious,  Catherine,"  he  asked  in  a  trium- 
phant tone  of  voice,  "  didn't  I  say  so,  although  you  would  not 
believe  me." 

As  she  opened  the  door,  Catherine  asked  if  it  really  was  serious. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  he  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will 
call  again  to-morrow,  to  see  him." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

1  hastened  home  again,  and  all  the  way  as  I  went,  the  sweet 
soft  voice  of  Catherine  rang  in  my  ears ;  for  I  was,  without  a 
doubt,  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. 


It  being  now  somewhat  late,  and  the  doctor  evidently  tired,  1 
proposed  that  the  meeting  should  be  adjourned ;  so  after  taking 
leave  of  the  doqtor  and  Kate,  Augustus  and  I  took  our  departiu*e. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


%tvUw. 

"The  Restoration  of  Worship:  a  Sermon  preached  in  St. 
Ninian's  Chapel,  Whitby,  at  Evensong  on  Sunday,  July  22nd, 
1866,  by  A.  R.  Ashwell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Training 
College,  Durham." 

MiKiSTEBS  are  responsible  for  the  truths  they  teach.  Those  espedally  who 
publish  their  sentiments  through  the  press  are  amenable  to  criticism.  We  a^ 
no  apology,  therefore,  for  imdertaking  to  comment  on  a  recent  brdchure  in  the 
shape  of  a  sermon  by  the  Bev.  A.  K.  Ashwell,  preached  at  **  St.  Ninian's"  Chapel 
in  this  town. 

The  literary  characteristics  of  this  sermon  consist,  not  in  the  agency  of  its 
reasonmg,  its  poetic  beauties,  or  its  elegance  of  diction,  but  in  the  air  of  mystery  it 
wears^  the  tone  of  authority  it  assumes,  the  tact  with  which  it  disguises  covert 
meaning,  and  the  ingenuity  it  displays  in  seeking  to  lodge  ulterior  doctrine  in  the 
mind,  without  arousing  suspicion,  or  exciting  enquiry.  Is  it  a  want  of  competency 
to  state  broadly  and  plainly  the  whole  of  what  is  meant  which  induces  this  gentle 
treatment  ?  Or  is  it  the  politeness  of  a  pious  guile,  which  fears  to  shock,  and 
prefers  to  gain  its  end  by  a  smooth  injection  of  what  would  be  spurned  if  exhibited 
in  bolder  form  ?  We  care  not  whether  it  be  this  or  that.  We  are  assured  that 
neither  alternative  is  a  recommendation  to  close  thinkers  or  to  sincere  hearts 

In  another  aspect  we  are  disposed  to  characterize  this  sermon  as  a  piece  of 
reckless  theorising.    If  we  were  not  speaking  of  the  productipn  of  a  Clergyman, 
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we  should  call  much  of  wliat  we  find  in  it  ignorant  assumption— but,  as  Clergy- 
men are  always  learned,  especially  in  the^  scriptures,  we  must  describe  what  we 
refer  to  as  the  assu'jr:ption  of  audacity.  We  are  i^iin  to  admire  the  docility  of 
mind;  which  must  b«  experienced  by  those  of  the  St.  Ninian  congregation,  and 
their  congeners,  who  can  accept  such  unfounded  statements,  and  "digest  and  find 
them  nutriment."  We  may  expect  most  extraordinary  thing-s  from  a  people  so 
angelically  endowed. 

The  preacher  heralds  his  cliief  proposition  by  a  preliminary  flourish  on  the 
special  obligations  of  the  Church  in  its  several  generations.  There  may  be  some 
truth  abstractedly  in  this  dc^ma ;  but  a  novice  may  see  that  in  the  correct 
application  of  the  principle  we  are  all  liable  to  mistake,  and  may  arrive,  many  of 
BS,  at  very  opposite  conclusions.  It  is  not  well,  either,  in  embracing  a  principle 
of  this  nature,  or  in  acting  upon  it,  to  forget  that  there  are  great  cardinal  duties, 
of  primary,  universal,  and  perpetual,  obligation,  which  the  Church  individually, 
as  well  as  collectively,  is  called  upon  to  discharge— duties  which  she  cannot 
escape,  whatever  be  the  special  call  of  any  particular  time  or  eventuality.  These 
things  are  as  the  "weightier  matters  of  the  law*'  to  the  "mint,  annise,  or  cummin" 
— these  things  she  ought  always  *to  do,'  whilst  she  does  not  'leave'  the  others 
'undone.'  Need  we  say  that  the  holding  forth  of  Christ  as  an  immediate 
personal  Saviour,  the  exercise  of  penitent  faith  in  him,  the  evidence  of  such  &ith 
by  practical  obedience  in  the  daily  life,  and  by  a  spirit  of  devotion  cherished  in 
the  individual  breast,  apart  from  any  public  form,  however  scriptural  and  decent, 
are  amongst  the  things  thus  claiming  first  and  unremitting  attention?  We 
venture  to  assert  that  where  these  are  wanting,  no  attention  to  any  mere 
occasional  or  selected  duty  will  prove  acceptable  to  God,  or  exhibit  a  Church  in 
such  a  state  as  to  enable  it  to  find  its  model  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  main  notion  propounded  by  the  preacher  in  this  sermon  is  that  the  special 
and  first  duty  of  the  Ceurch  at  present  is  to  restore  worship.  Hs  says  'the 
question  of  the  day,  the  one  thing  we  are  called  to  ponder,  to  strive  for  to  pray 
for,  is  The  Restoration  oe  Woeship — ^the  restoration  of  the  true  idea  of 
what  divine  worship  really  is,  what  we  are  to  expect  when  we  come  into  His 
courts,  how  conduct  ourselves  in  His  house,  how  worship  Him  there,  in  a  word, 
the  restoration  of  divine  worship."-  There  i^  the  absence  of  clearness  in  this 
statement.  There  appears  to  be  some  ebnfusion  in  the  ideas  clustered  together, 
and  from  what  follows  in  the  discourse,  we  are  rather  at  ^oss  to  discover  whether 
this  confusion  is  studied  or  accidental.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  not  very  acute  intellect  striving  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  its 
desires  by  lines  of  thought  with  which  it  is  not  very  familiar.  "  The  restoration 
of  worship— the  restoration  of  the  true  idea  of  divine  worship — the  restoration 
of  divine  worship,"  are  certainly  distinct  subjects  from  the  consideration  of 
•'  what  Qt>d'B  house  really  is."  The  house  of  God  we  take  to  be  one  thing,  the 
worship  of  God  another  and  very  dissimilar  thing.  "  Worsliip,"  essentially,  is  an 
exercise  of  the  soul ;  "  the  house  of  God  "  is  the  place  set  apart  where  men  come 
together  to  engage  in  the  sacred  exerdRe.  Worship  has  its  manifestations,  and 
will  always  have  them,  when  men  unite  at  appointed  time  and  place  in  the 
spiritual  duty ;  but  yet  the  manifestations  are  not  the  worahip,  much  less  is  the 
place — "  the  house  " — or  aught  that  it  contuins,  a  part  of,  ac  even  essential  to, 
the  worship.  The  quotation  above,  makes  the  character  of  the  place,  and  the 
things  "  we  are  to  expect "  inside  the  place,  essential  to,  or  even  part  of,  worship; 
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OS  essential,  or  as  much  a  part  of  the  whole  worship,  as  our  own  conduot  and 
mward  exercise. 

But  not  to  insist  on  too  rigid  a  construction  of  the  preachei-'s  language,  it  is 
evident  that  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  rastoration  of  worship,"  is,  in  feet, 
the  "restoration,"  or  more  properly,  the  introduction,  of  symhoUsm  and  idol 
worship.  These,  in  the  mind  of  the  preacher,  are  synonymous  with  worship. 
A  stately  building,  with 

'     "  Storied  window  richly  dight. 
Shedding  a  dim  religious  light " — 

a  chancel  duly  shaped,  and  fitted  with  accoutrements  suited  to  what  he  denomi- 
nates "the  sacramental  Presence,"  by  which  we  underatand  "the  elements'* 
transubstantiated  into  "the  real  Presence"  of  the  Papists— an  altar  requiring 
the  service  of  a  priest — a  cross  before  which  to  bow  and  practice  genuflexion — 
these  things,  with,  most  probably,  others  unnamed,  are  in  liis  view  the  essence 
of  worship,  "an  epitome  of  the  truth,"  "the  rehearsal  of  heaven,  the  earthly 
counterpart  of  tliat  heavenly  court  where  the  saints  at  rest  adore  the  slain  Lamb 
upon  His  heavenly  throne."  "  Under  the  blue  dome  of  the  overarcliing  sky," 
or,  we  presume,  in  any  plain  erection  without  chancel,  altai*,  and  cross,  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  estimation  of  this  preacher,  to  do  more  tlian  just  catch  some 
vague  notion  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  universe,  much  in  gthe  Free  Mason 
style ;  but  to  worship  under  such  unconsecrated  conditions,  and  especially  to 
adore  and  to  realise  the  presence  of  Clirist,  and  to  receive  His  blessing,  is  out  d 
tiie  question.  This  privilege  is  only  annexed  to  "  the  epitome  of  the  truth — ^the 
rehearsal  of  heaven,"  "  before  the  memorials  of  His  passion  and  the  sign  of  His 
cross."  That  we  do  not  misinterpret  or  exaggerate  the  sentiments  of  this  sermon, 
we  think  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  precise  tenor  of  the  language,  but  from  the 
fact,  that,  throughout  the  discourse  no  distinction  is  set  up  between  worship  pro- 
perly considered  in  its  spiritual  nature,  its  appropriate  dispositions  and  moral 
influences  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  locale,  its  outward  evidences,  and  its  formal 
associations  on  the  other.  Worship  is  not  spoken  of  as  soul-work ;  the  temper 
and  spirit  wliich  should  characterize  it  are  not  dwelt  upon ;  the  motives  to  be 
brought  to  it,  and  the  blessings  to  be  expected  to  flow  immediately  from  it  to  the 
"  inner  man,"  and  to  evidence  themselves  in  "  conversation  such  as  becometh  the 
gospel,"  are  left  altogether  uimoticed-  So  fur  as  we  can  gather  from  this  sermon, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  worship  are  the  church,  the  chancel,  the  altar,  the  cross, 
and  sundries.  Bring  mfc  to  these — let  them  but  enter  in,  bow  the  head,  bend 
the  knee,  say  the  prayers,  &c.,  &c.,  and  you  have  worship  in  its  perfection.  Tliis 
is  the  supernal  height  to  which  we  are  invited  to  "  come  up ! "  Vainly  then  has 
our  Saviour  told  us  "  Neither  in  this  momitain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  shall  (need) 
men  worship  the  Father.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worsliip  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
Him.**  Vainly  are  we  assured  that  God  will  dwell  with  him  of  a  "contrite  and 
humble  spirit,"  that  "where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together"  in  Christ's 
name  there  he  is  "in  the  midst  of  them"-— that  "if  ttoo  of  you  shall  agree  on 
earth  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Vainly  is  it  enjoined  "  that  men  pray  everywhere, 
lifting  up  holy  hands  without  wrath  and  doubting."  Worsliip,  according  to  our 
modem  oracle,  can  only  take  place  in  "  the  epitome  of  the  truth — ^before  the 
xnemorials  of  His  passion  and  the  sign  of  His  cross."    And  the  putting  in  of  an 
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appearance  in  "the  church,"  the  recognition,  the  adoration  of  **the  sacramental 
Presence,"  and  the  bowing  down  before  the  symbol  of  crucifixion,  are  sufficient 
to  form  devotion  of  the  highest  order !  Has  this  great  teacher  forgotten  the 
second  commandment  f  or  does  he  hold  that  under  the  gospel  dispensation  the 
decalogue  has  been  abrogated  ?  If  not,  then  let  him  and  his  bowing  and  genu- 
fllecting  friends  ponder  the  words,  **  Tliou  slialt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them  nor 
worship  them;  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God."  Possibly  this  "master 
in  Israel"  imagines  it  pertains  to  the  functions  of  "a  teacher  sent  from  God" 
to  (^nginate  rules  of  faith  and  practice.  Possibly  he  may  feel  it  to  be  of  no 
moment  "  what  is  written,"  but  that  by  authority  he  is  enabled  to  declare  what 
is  required  amongst  men.  Possibly  he  desires  to  bring  us  back  to  the  experience 
of  the  good  old  times,  when  priests  only  were  allowed  to  read  the  scriptures,  and 
the  people  were  considered  holy  or  wicked  in  proportion  to  the  unenquiring 
thankfulness  with  which  they  accepted  whatever  was  held  out  to  them  as  religious 
truth.  And  he  may  deem  us  quite  profane  in  venturing  to  quote  scripture  in 
oppoffltion  to  his  tenets.  "  A.  dispensation  of  the  gospel  (?)  has  been  committed 
to  him,"  and  who  are  we,  or  what  is  scripture,  that  we  or  it  can  countermand  his 
teaching  ?  We  may  imagine  that  the  worship  he  enjoins  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
Pharisees  whom  our  Lord  rebuked.  "  Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who 
for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers."  We  may  conceive  it  right  to  listen  when 
Christ  enjoins  us  to  avoid  the  practice  of  hypocrites,  who  **  use  vain  repetitions," 
and  "  who  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues,  that  they  may  be  seen  of 
men  j "  the  "  Principal  of  a  Training  College  "  will  set  us  at  naught,  or  wonder 
at  our  effi'ontery.  Be  it  so.  In  the  meantime  we  are  desirous  to  examine  what 
he  says  in  support  of  his  theory  of  worship.  As  he  professes  to  base  his  doctrine 
on  a  sjMJcific  portion  of  holy  writ,  we  will  see  what  agreement  there  is  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  If  we  find  it  taught  m  God's  word  that  worship  is  only 
acceptable,  and  that,  whatever  bo  the  spirit  in  which  it  be  perfoi*med,  it  is 
acceptable  when  oliered  in  a  building  of  particular  construction,  in  connection 
with  an  altar  whereon  are  bread  and  wine  deified  into  a  "  sacramental  Presence," 
and  surmounteJ  with  an  idol  cross,  we  shall  bow  to  om*  preacher's  dictum ;  but 
if  otherwise,  if  we  find  a  failure  in  the  proof,  a  discrepancy  between  the  basis  and 
the  superstructure,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  casting  his  scorn  behind  us,  con- 
tent that  "the  foolishness  of  God"  shall  be  "wiser  than  men,"  and  that  **God 
is  true"  though  "every  man"  were  "a liar." 

Our  expositor  takes  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  Revelations  as  containing 
a  representation  of  the  worship  of  heaven,  and  by  sequence  a  representation  of 
worship  as  it  ought  to  be  celebrated  on  earth,  and  as  it  was  performed  by  the 
primitive  church.  Taking  it  for  granted,  for  a  moment,  that  ho  is  quite  correct 
in  his  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  order  of  worship  in  heaven,  and  admitting, 
what  we  think  he  does  not  substantiate,  that  there  was  a  correspondence  between 
the  heavenly  service  and  the  "practice  ot  the  early  church,  we  demur  to  the  obli- 
gation he  seeks  to  establish,  and  to  make  universal,  that  the  earthly  service 
should  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  heavenly.  There  are,  indeed,  valid  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be.  Now  v/e  "  v/alk  by  faith,  not  by  sight."  "  Now  we  see 
as  through  a  gLoss  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face.  Now  we  know  in  part,  then 
phuU  we  know  even  as  we  are  known."    Here  we  are  surrounded  by  temptationg 
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and  swayed  by  infinnitics  whicli  wotdd  fiud  temptations  in  things  which  to  the 
"  spirits  of  jnst  men  made  perfect "  are  entirely  innocuous.  And  if  there  were 
no  known  tendency  in  the  use  of  imoges  and  symbols  to  substitute  them  in  affection 
and  adoration  for  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  copy,  it  would  not  even  then 
follow  that  in  the  absence  of  the  reality  we  should  set  up  the  semblance.  Failing 
express  wan-ant  for  it,  we  should  demand  evidence  of  the  suitability  of  the  same 
kind  and  order  of  worship  for  those  who  "  June  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  and  those 
who  are  still  in  the  tribulation,  and  are  undergoing  the  process  of  purification. 
This  suitability,  we  are  persuaded,  cannot  be  made  out. 

We  are  of  oi)inion,  however,  that  our  commentator  is  not  correct  in  his 
conceptions  of  the  worship  of  heaven  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  chapters  named. 
The  correspondence  he  eudeavours  to  mike  out  between  "  the  door "  by  which 
St.  John  was  admitted  to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  the  door  which  may  have 
separated  the  nave  from  the  chancel  of  the  early  churches,  is  too  ridiculous  for 
argument.  We  wonder  he  was  not  minute  enough  to  take  the  pattern  of  the  hinges, 
to  count  the  number  of  the  panels,  to  note  the  colour  of  the  paint,  and  whether 
it  had  a  gothic  or  a  "  church- warden  "top !  We  fancy  that  what  is  aimed  at  in 
this  separation  of  nave  and  chancel,  this  interposition  of  a  door  to  shut  up  the 
elements  of  the  Eucharist,  is  to  give  the  charm  of  mystery  to  the  most  simple,  and 
beautiful  because  simple,  ordinance  of  Christ;  and  to  furnish  a  show  of  reason  for 
it,  this  figment  of  a  counterpart  in  St.  John's  vision  is  created  1  Oracular,  incurable 
nonsense  can  no  farther  "go. 

With  reference  to  the  Vision  of  St.  John  we  think  the  preacher  altogether 
at  iiuilt.  He  speaks  of  it  as  exclusively  a  vision  of  worship,  whei'cas  the 
conclui.liug  part  of  the  sentence  of  which  his  text  forms  pait  distinctly  makes 
it  a  Vision  of  Prophecy.  "  Come  up  hither  and  I  will  shew  thee  things  which 
must  be  hereafter."  The  object  and  design  of  the  vision  was  to  foretel  events 
in  the  future  history  of  the  world  and  the  church.  To  solemnize 
thes^  predictions,  to  shew  their  connection  with,  and  to  some  extent  their 
dependence  upon,  the  atoning  sacriiice  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  sovereign 
goodness  of  the  Ahnighty,  the  giving  forth  of  them  is  associated  with  a 
tample  service,  wherein  are  commingled  with  sublime  effect,  before  the  actual 
presence  of  the  supreme^expressive  symbol  and  impassioned  liturgy.  It  is 
an  introductory  service,  specially  adapted  to  the  promulgation  of  the  revela- 
tions about  to  be  given,  and  is  neither  of  the  stock  routine  of  heaven,  nor 
intended  as  a  pattern  to  the  service  of  the  church  below.  If  it  were,  it  would 
not  do  to  cull  parts  from  it  as  our  preacher  does,  aud  adopt  tJiem  to  the 
neglect  of  the  rest — but  there  must  bo  copy  in  every  detail;  and  in  addition 
to  the  "  altar  throne,"  and  the  "  sacramental  presence,"  there  must  be 
something  anssvering  to  '*  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,"  to  the  "  four  aud 
twenty  elders  sitting  in  white  raiment  with  crowns  of  gold  on  their  heads," 
and  to  the  "  saa  of  glass  like  unto  crystal."  Our  preacher  would  make  it 
appear  that  the  object  of  the  vision  is  to  teach  us  how  to  worship — that  the 
service  deliuoated  is  ordinary  to  heaven,  and  is  introduced  to  set  us  an 
example.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  special,  symbolical,  inti'oductory,  and  there  is  the 
entire  absence  of  anything  liivc  obligation  on  our  part  to  take  it  as  a  guide  in 
our  present  worship. 

The  "altar  throne"  of  which  our  author  babbles  so  bravely  is  not  found  in 
the  revelation  of  the  Apostle.  It  is  th-3  creiition  not  so  much  of  a  vivid  fancy, 
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as  of  an  ansanctified  ingenuity,  wliich  dares  totoiture  Bcripture  into  support 
of  preconceived  ideas.  We  read  in  St.  John's  account  of  a  throne,  and 
further  on  in  the  book  of  an  altar,  but  nowhere  of  "  an  altar  throne."  The 
two  things  are  essentially  distinct;  and  you  never  find  them  made  identical 
in  holy  writ.  Such  a  jumble  was  reserved  for  the  enlightened  genius  of  Mr. 
Ashwell  and  others  "of  that  ilk,"  .  He  is  equally  at  variance  with  the  record 
as  to  the  occupaucy  of  the  throne.  The  occupant  of  the  throne  is  the  eternal, 
living  supreme  effulgent  God.  "  Aud  behold  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and 
one  sat  on  the  throne,  and  he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a 
sardine  stone,  and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  in  sight  like 
unto  an  emerald,"  Mr.  Ashwell  makes  "the  lamb"  the  ocoupint  of  the 
throne,  and  entirely  overlooks  the  true  occupant  as  described  by  St.  John. 

"The  Lamb"  did  not  sit  upon  the  throne,  but  was-^'in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
and  of  the  lour  beasts,  aud  in  the  midsfc  of  the  elders,"  who  are  variously 
said  to  be  "  round  about  the  throne."  It  was  "in the  midst' of  the  boasts  and 
of  the  elders  that  the  Lamb  "  stood;"  "aud  he  came,"  from  his  position  in  their 
midst — "  and  took  the  book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  HIM  that  sat  on  the 
throne."  We  venture  to  affirm  that  scripture  never  places  Christ  on  the 
throne  as  a  sacrifice.  His  sacrificial  character  may  qualify  and  entitle  him 
to  "  sit  down  at  the  right  hand  ot  the  majesty  on  high";  but  he  ascends  the 
throne  in  his  kingly  character.  The  altar  and  tlurone  have  essentially 
different  places  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  and  tliey  are  never  made  one, 
except  by  learned  theologians  like  Mr.  Ashwell.  True,  worship  was  paid  to 
"the  slain  lamb,"  but  even  in  the  grand  chorus  of  all  "creatui^es  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,,  and  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,"  the  distinction  is 
preserved  between  "  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  "  and  "  the  Lamb." 
Mr.  Ashwell  has  taken  God  in  his  sovereignty  from  the  thoone  of  glory,  and 
placed  there  simply  Christ  as  a  sacrifice.    We  shudder  at  his  profanity. 

We  might  enquire  in  what  part  of  the  two  chapters  our  divine  finds  "the 
counterpart"  of  the  cross,  or  the  crucifix,  with  which  his  school  are  wont  to 
decorate  their  "  altar  throne"?  It  would  be,  however  like  fishing  for  minnows 
in  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  we  are  disposed  to  leave  him  to  his  silly  fancies. 

The  worship  which  this  sermonizer  would  restore  has  no  scriptural 
foundation,  and  is,  where  it  is  not  idolatrous,  mere  showy  and  useless 
formality.  It  would  hide  aud  stifle  true  spii-ituality  of  worship,  and  if 
successfully  propagated  produce  a  crop  of  bowing  andscraping  highm  inded 
and  intolerant  professors  of  a  religion  having  some  other  foundation  tlian 
"repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  From 
such  specimens  of  religious  horticulture  "  Good  Lord  deliver  us."  We  should 
feel  for  them  the  commiseration  of  indifference,  if  we  were  not  convinced 
that  they  are  "forsaking  the  fountion  of  living  water  and  hewing  put  to 
themselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  which  can  hold  no  water."  Our  advice 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  chapel  is — abolish  as  soon  as  you  can  from  your 
domain  what  otherwise  will  become  to  you  a  ti'ouble,  a  crime,  aud  a 
disgrace. 
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BY  FLORENCE  OAMILLIA. 


In  a  rustic  little  town,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  York,  there 
lived  a  worthy  grocer.  lie  was  a  bachelor,  for  he  had  studied 
how  to  mix  his  sugars  and  teas,  while  other  young  men  went  a 
courting.  He  had  plenty  of  pretty  young  misses,  who  wore 
pretty  little  hats,  and  carried  pretty  httle  bags,  who  called  at  his 
shop  "  to  do  their  dainty  little  shopping,"  but  it  so  happened  that 
the  matter-of-fact  bulky  Httle  grocer,  could  not  be  caught  by 
feathers  and  curls  and  dimples.  Still,  as  his  trade  was  thriving, 
and  his  work  increasing,  he  said  to  himself,  he  should  hke  a  httle 
help. 

Get  a  boy,  Mr.  Jones,  says  a  contriving  neighbour. 

No,  no,  says  he,  I  can't  be  bothered  with  boys. 

But  still,  when  the  shop  was  closed,  it  was  dull,  and  the  man 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  always  thinking  of  his  treacle,  and 
sugar,  and  tea.  He  could  not  stand  staring  at  the  door,  and  it 
was  rather  hard,  after  a  long  day's  work,  to  make  his  own  supper 
and  sit  by  the  fire  alone.  Sometimes  he  thought  he  would  hke  a 
"  nice  little  wife  ;'*  but  no  curls,  no  feathers,  no  finery,  for  him. 
Now  it  happened,  (as  it  will  happen  oddly  sometimes,)  that  a  neat 
Httle  housemaid  wanted  wasli-leathers,  brushes,  and  etceteras, 
and  ran  to  the  grocer's  close  by.  She  was  in  such  a  hurry,  she 
had  not  time  to  dress.  But  her  clean  white  apron  and  Hlac-print 
dress,  along  with  her  pale  grave  face  and  business-like  air,  quite 
pierced  the  grocer  s  white  coat,  and  went  straight  to  his  heart. 
His  eyes  were  a  little  dim,  and  his  head  a  Httle  confused,  for  he 
could  scarcely  give  her  the  right  change.  However,  tlie  active 
little  housemaid  was  only  thinking  of  her  work  and  helped  him 
quick  out  of  the  muddle  ;  and  the  next  thing  he  heard  was  her 
hurried  "  good  night,"  and  she  was  gone,  Hke  a  dream  of  the 
heart. 

Somehow  or  other,  next  day,  the  grocer  sometimes  forgot  his 
tobacco  and  sweets,  with  looking  at  the  big  house  over  the  way. 
It  was  not  newly  painted,  nor  much  altered,  tliat  the  grocer  could 
see,  but  still  he  kept  looking,  and  wondering  ivhat  he  expected  to 
see.  Wh}^,  a  neat  little  iigure,  to  bo  sure,  as  busy  as  busy  could 
be.    Sometimes  the  windows  went  up  with  a  bang,  and  then  the 
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grocer  was  all  attention,  watching  the  busy  fingers  of  the  quick 
little  housemaid,  rubbing  and  scrubbing  till  all  was  bright  and 
clean.  And  sometimes  the  sound  of  a  pail  was  heard  at  the  top 
of  a  huge  flight  of  steps,  and  the  grocer  liked  that  sound  far 
better  than  the  "  Battle  of  Prague,"  which  a  young  lady  waa 
playing  next  door ;  he  liked  too  to  watch  how  quickly  the  pail 
along  with  the  hght  lilac  dress,  came  down,  down  the  huge  steps, 
which  a  few  minutes  afterwards  looked  beautifully  white.  But  as 
hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,  the  grocer  determined  to  be 
business-like.  He  rubbed  his  forehead,  (as  he  usually  did  when 
perplexed,)  and  thought,  and  thought  again ;  yes,  he  must  have 
her,  but  then  he  did  not  know  how  to  court.  However,  a  bright 
thought  came  to  his  aid,  why  he  could  get  his  brother  John  to 
do  it  for  liim,  it  was  only  a  brotherly  act,  for  John  was  experien- 
ced in  such  matters,  he,  for  many  a  year  had  practised  the  art. 
So  he  contrived  a  Httle  tete-a-tete  with  his  brother. 

I  have  a  little  business  on  hand,  John,  and  I  am  rather  per- 
plexed ;  I  Would  just  like  a  little  of  your  help,  and  it  will  not  take 
you  long. 

John  opened  his  eyes,  it  was  something  new  for  his  busines- 
like  brother  to  ask  f  help  in  a  business  matter,  but  he  good- 
humom-edly  replied,  why,  James,  I  never  was  your  equal  in  dry 
matters,  buymg  and  selHng  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  as  some- 
thing has  puzzled  you,  why  I'll  do  what  I  can. 

The  grocer  curled  his  whiskers,  and  looked  at  the  ceiling  and 
then  at  the  floor ;  why,  John,  there  is  a  young  woman  lives  over 
the  way,  you  know  who  I  mean,  she  will  answer  the  door.  It  is 
dull  in  this  shop,  and  then  it  is  my  own ;  I  have  been  thinking 
that  I  will  not.be  a  hermit  for  the  sake  of  hard  gold.  I  thought 
if  you  would  just  ask  her  if  she  would  have  me — agoing  right  to 
the  point  at  once,  for  she  is  a  sensible  little  woman,  I'm  sure : — 
and,  John,  bring  her  answer  quite  straight.  And  tell  her,  John, 
that  the  house  is  my  own,  and  the  field  at  the  back,  but  Fm  not 
used  to  comting,  1  have  been  working  for  what  I  have  got.  And 
tell  her,  John,  we  will  have  it  done  quick  5  for  I  have  got  the 
thing  into  my  head  and  cannot  get  it  out. 

John  looked  comical,  and  said,  wonders  will  happen  sometimes^ 
as  everybody  knows,  for  everybody  thinks  you  are  a  settled  old 
bachelor;  I,  like  the  rest,  thought  you  were  wed  long  ago  to 
your  counter,  and  your  scales,  and  your  weights.  Howevw,  I 
mu3t  be  going  this  errand,  I  suppose,  I  never  was  beaten  in  a 
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matter  of  this  kind  in  my  life,  it  suits  'me  a  deal  better  than 
weighing  your  snuff. 

John  found  the  little  housemaid  just  carrying  in  supper,  but 
managed  to  get  seated  by  a  nice  comfortable  fire,  and  let  his 
errand  drop  out  by  degrees,  which  he  faithfully  perfonned,  being 
quite  eloquent  in  praising  his  brother.  The  little  woman  was 
inclined  to  be  taciturn,  and  said,  rather  curtly,  why  does  not  he 
come  himself,  if  he  wants  me  ? 

Ah,  well,  you  see,  he  is  so  used  to  his  business  he  scarcely 
knows  how  to  chat  with  a  woman ;  but  he  is  a  kind  sort  of  a  man 
for  all  that,  I  assure  you ;  indeed,  I  am  myself  so  fond  of  the 
gentler  sex,  that  I  would  not  have  come  this  delicate  errand,  not 
even  for  a  brother,  were  he  a  surly  man.  And  then,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you,  just  between  ourselves,  that  the  snug  little  house, 
with  all  the  etceteras,  belongs  to  himself,  earned  by  his  own 
diligent  labour. 

Well,  I  have  no  wish  to  marry  his  house  or  his  field,  and  for 
my  part,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  would  not  have  a  girl  that  was  not 
worth  winning.  I  am  half -angry,  you  can  tell  him,  that  he  should 
think  of  such  an  outlandish  way.  Though  it  is  hard  to  be  angry 
with  anything  while  hearing  you  talk,  for  you  know  how  to 
wind-up  a  woman,  so  you  talk  of  his  kindness,  his  love  and 
respect,  and  just  to  make  matters  brighter,  you  name  his 
possessions. 

John  himself  was  a  kind,  patient  man,  and  knew  how  to  smooth 
down  a  woman,  so  he  begged  for  a  favourable  answer,  and 
pleaded  hard  for  his  bashful  brother. 

The  little  woman,  however,  was  firm,  and  with  maidenly  dignity 
answered, — ^if  he  will  come  himself,  I  will  talk  to  him. 

John  cheerfully  related  the  details  of  his  visit  to  his  anxious 
brother,  and  added  hopefully,  that  if  it  were  his  case  he  would 
soon  make  matters  straight  with  the  coy  little  maiden. 

The  next  day  passed,  though  to  the  grocer  it  seemed  to  take  a 
week  in  doing  it,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  now,  as  the  matter 
could  not  go  on  by  proxy,  but  that  the  poor  gTOcer  must  at  last 
go  a  courting.  It  was  a  serious  event  in  his  eyes,  for  he  was  not 
used  to  week-day  dressing,  and  then  how  must  he  look,  and  what 
must  he  say,— if  only  his  brother  would  go  with  him. 

No,  no,  Jimmie,  be  a  man  and  go  by  yourself ;  you  are  old 
enough,  surely,  for  you  will  never  see  thirty  again.    It  was  thus 
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the  obliging  John  intimated  that  he  had  done  all  he  meant  to  do 
in  the  matter. 

It  was  just  as  the  twilight  was  weaving  the  earth  in  her 
shadowy  gauze,  that  a  well-dressed  httle  man  crossed  a  silent 
little  street,  with  a  nervous  and  hesitating  air.  A  gentle  little 
ring,  scarcely  louder  than  the  beating  of  two  hearts, — ^the  one 
that  was  outside  and  the  other  that  was  in — ^brought  a  demure 
little  woman,  with  an  odd  sort  of  smile,  down  a  long  flight  of 
stairs,  just  to  see  who  it  could  possibly  be ;  and  throwing  the 
door  back,  she  silently  stood,  as  a  phdntom  might  have  done  in  a 
dream. 

Well,  it  was  rather  hard  upon  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  say, 
but  suddenly  thinking  his  brother  had  been,  he  falteriugly  said — 
I'm  the  man  my  brother  told  you  about. — 

However,  if  people  may  judge  from  appearances,  this  odd 
introduction  was  quite  satisfactory.  A  familiar— oh,  come  in, — 
in  tones  that  remind  one  of  sugar,  was  the  welcome  response 
from  the  kind  little  woman. 

Seated  by  a  cosy  warm  fire,  with  a  pleasant  soft-spoken  com- 
panion, who  chatted  and  smiled,  and,  with  a  woman's  tact,  left  no 
space  to  shew  her  lover's  awkward  bashfuhiess,  the  poor  grocer 
did  not  find  it  such  very  hard  work  to  make  love,  after  all.  But 
still  he  urged  that  the  thing  should  "  come  off  "  quickly ;  for  he 
had  not  much  faith  in  his  own  attractions,  and  the  future  did  not 
look  pleasing,  divested  of  that  nice  little  woman,  who  always 
looked  clean  and  spicy.  A  month — ^just  a  month  he  would  give 
her ;  he  wanted  no  show  at  his  wedding,  for  without  it  he  was 
better  contented.  Woman-like,  &he  wanted  just  a  little  bit  longer. 
But  Mr.  Jones  by  this  time  must  have  grown  quite  eloquent,  for 
he  managed  to  get  his  own  way,  in  spite  of  her  many  objections. 

The  golden  month  flew  by,  borne  on  the  bright  wings  of  love ; 
and  never  did  merrier  bells  ring  out  their  gladness,  above  happier 
hearts,  than  when  they  told  it  far  and  wide,  that  the  grocer  had 
taken  to  himself  a  bride. 

And  many  a  joke  went  round  the  town  about  such  droll  love- 
making,  but  still  the  grocer  continued  to  thrive,  for  the  neat  little 
woman  helped  him ;  and  after  sunny  years  went  round,  brightened 
by  the  cosy  bonds  of  wedlock,  Mr.  Jones  could  laugh  and  say  he 
had  never  repented  his  odd  match-making ;  for  he  thought  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  looked  half  so  bright  as — ^a  nice  httle 
wife,  with  a  clean  white  apron. 
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The  burning  of  the  Whitby  Theatre,  in  1823,  from  a  Painting 
by  the  late  G.  Chambers,  Esq.,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Trueman,  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  engraving. 

•  Seating  about  five  hundred  people,  it  was  built  in  1784,  and 
belonged  to  a  number  of  subscribers.  Its  plac^  afterwards  became 
occupied  by  a  line  of  houses ;  and  a  large  room  at  the  Freemason's 
Tavern,  now  the  site  of  St.  Hilda's  Hall,  in  Baxtergate,  was  fitted 
up  as  a  playhouse,  but  this  substitute  shared  the  same  fate  by  an 
accidental  fire,  in  1853,  together  with,  the  entire  premises.  The 
first  Theatre  in  Whitby,  was  bililt  in  the  Paddock,  in  1763,  near 
the  house  of  Mr.  Hunter,  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  Prologue, 
by  Cunningham,  spoken  at  the  opening,  is  found  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Poems,  which  were  printed  at  Newcastle,  in  1771, 
and  are  now  scarce.  * 

"  Prom  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Congi*eve,  Rowe,  and  others. 
The  laurel'd  list — ^the  true  Parnassian  brothers ! 
Hither  we're  sent,  by  their  supreme  direction, 
To  court  your  favour  and  to  claim  protection. 

Our  hopes  are  flatter'd  mth  the  Fair's  compliance, 
Beauty  and  Wit  were  always  in  aUiance  ! 
Their  mutual  sway  reforms  the  rude  creation, 
And  Taste's  determined  by  their  approbation. 

The  Tragic  Muse  presents  a  stately  mirror. 
Where  Vice  surveys  her  ugly  form  with  terror : 
And  as  the  Fiend  departs— abashed — discarded — 
Imperial  Virtue's  with  the  palm  rewarded. 

The  Comic  glass,  from  modern  groupes  collected. 

Shews  fops  and  fools  of  every  class,  dissected ; 

It  marks  the  fair  coquet's  unfaithful  dealings. 

And  proves  that  haughty  prudes  may  have  their  faihngs. 

For  faults  that  flow  from  habit  more  than  nature. 

We'll  blend,  with  honest  mirth,  some  wholesome  satire. 

Now  for  our  bark — ^the  vessel's  tight  and  able ! 
New  built !  new  rigg'd !  (poiull  -  j  to  the  scenes)  with  canvas — 
mast — and  cable ! 
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Let  her  not  sink — or  be  unkindly  stranded, 

Before  the  moral  freight  be  fairly  landed ! 

For  though  with  heart  and  hand  we  heave  together, 

'Tis  your  kind  plaudit  must  command  the  weather : 

No  halcion  seas — ^nor  gentle  gales  attend  us, 

Tin  this  fair  circle  with  their  smiles  befriend  us."  • 

Here  we  may  mention,  that  the  Golden  Lion  Inn,  in  the  Old 
Market-place,  was  the  resort  of  the  clubs  and  conviviahsts  of 
those  days,  with  Cunningham  and  his  compeers  in  the  number ; 
and  we  remember  old  people  in  Whitby,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
quoting  his  lines.  Tlie  sign  of  the  house,  it  is  said,  was  then  the 
gilded  figure  of  a  Lion  on  an  overhead  projection,  and  to  this 
our  poet  refers  in  the  followuig  verse,  where,  with  sympathy  for 
the  landlord,  he  prescribes  him  a  remedy. 

"  Would  honest  Tom  G  -  -  -  -  d  get  rid  of  a  scold. 
The  torture,  the  plague  of  his  hfe ! 
Prny  tell  him  to  take  down  his  Lion  of  gold, 
And  hang  up  his  brazen-faced  wife." 

After  the  days  of  Cunningham,  who,  as  a  performer,  was  wont 
to  visit  Whitby,  Scarborough,  York,  &c.,  at  stated  seasons,  we 
come  to  two  dramatic  authors  of  our  own,  both  natives  of  Whitby, 
— Gibson,  who  wrote  "  Streonshalh  Abbey  or  the  Danish  Inva- 
sion," in  1799,  and  Watkins,  the  "  Fall  of  Carthage,  a  Tragedy," 
in  1802.  Our  theatrical  entertainments  are  now  confined  to  a 
wooden  erection  on  the  West  Cliff,  during  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer  months. 


•    ERKATUM. 

For  ommifisioii  at  page  77,  line  13,  read  thus. — Or  the  Abbey, 
the  side  walls  appear  entire,  as  in  Buck's  view  of  1711.  These 
fell  in  1762,  leaving  &c. 
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Few  places  have  been  more  the  subject  of  the  limner's  brush 
than  Whitby ;  and  scarcely  a  London  season  passes,  but  one  or 
other  o{  our  townsfolk  may  see  their  native  lands  pictured  by  that 
art,  whilst  the  admission  of  such  pictures  to  the  several  Exhibi- 
tions, is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their  excellency. 

In  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  however,  we  have  no  scenes 
from  Whitby  this  year ;  but  Mr.  Dodgson,  so  well  known  for  his 
illustrations  of  the  Whitby  and  Pickering  Railway,  sends  to  the 
Water  Colour  Exhibition  in- Pall  Mall,  a  view  of  our  old  Abbey  by 
midnight,  with  smugglers  carousing.  To  our  taste  not  so  happy 
as  many  of  his  others.  It  appeared  "  smudgy,"  and  lacked  pains- 
taking details.  However,  it  sold  for  eighty  guineas,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  worth.  At  the  other  Water  Colour 
Exhibitio!!,  opposite  the  Prince  of  Wales's  residence,  Mr.  Mogford 
has  one  or  t^vo  very  good  sketches  of  the  town  of  Whitby,  east 
and  west  sides,  which  sold  at  once  for  seventy  to  eighty  guineas, 
and  a  hue  subject  of  mist,  hills,  and  trees,  somewhere  on  the 
Cleveland  moors,  which  so  pleased  his  patron  that  that  gentleman 
increased,  uusoUcited,  his  fee  from  a  hundred  and  fiity  to  two 
hundred  guineas.  One  of  the  successful  prize-holders  in  the 
London  Art  Union,  selected  a  picture  of  Whitby  harbour,  E.  I. 
Nieinan,  for  seventy  five  ix)unds.  .  This  year,  Cox,  the  well  known 
dealer,  gave,  at  Christie  and  Manson*s,  a  hmidi'ed  guineas  for  a 
picture  by  Chambers,  subject,  "  A  coast  scene,  with  smugglers  on 
the  look  out."  Three  other  pictures  by  this  same  artist  (who,  we 
believe,  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Messrs.  Barrick's  yard)  are 
now  advertised  for  sale  in  Whitby. 


mm  W^tAmim. 


My  Fiitlicr-God,  I  feel  Thy  presence  nigh 
In  these  fresh  hours  of  morn ;  aU  nature  sends 
Tliy  voice  into  my  soul,  which  meekly  bends 

In  lowJiest  awe  beneath  Thy  piercing  eye: 

Search  me,  O  liOrd !  mine  erring  spirit  try ; 
Keveal  the  secret  wickedness  which  blends 
E'en  witli  my  purest  thoughts,  and  backward  tends 

"NVJien  faitli  with  mounting  pinion  seeks  the  sky. 

Prosti  ate  before  Thee — but  mth  hope  and  love, 
•And  trusting  contidence,  I  lift  my  prayer; 

That  whilst  my  feet  through  sin's  dark  precincts  move, 

Thou  wouklst  preserve  me  from  the  fowler's  snare, 
My  worthless  service  in  Thy  cause  approve, 

And  aid  thy  righteous  chastisemeuta  to  bear. 
Whitby.  J,  B, 
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St.  Maby's  Church.— The  Rev.  G.  Gibson  having  accepted 
the  curacy  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  F.  Randall, 
late  curate  of  Brafferton,  is  about  to  be  nominated  as  curate  of 
Whitby.  Mr.  Randall  will  commence  his  ministry  in  the  Parish 
Church  before  the  end  of  this  mouth. 

Bazaar. — The  annual  bazaar  of  the  ladies  of  Silver-street 
chapel  was  held  in  the  Lecture-hall  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last,  and  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  handsome 
sum  of  £42  2s.  l|d.  was  taken.  There  was  a  large  exhibition  of 
ornamental  and  useful  articles,  very  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  the 
congregation. 

Church  Missionary  Bazaar. — This  bazaar  was  held  in  the 
Masonic  Hall,  West  Cliff,  on  the  7th  and  8th.  The  w^eather 
was  somewhat  adverse,  but,  nevertheless,  the  bazaar,  which  was 
ampl}'-  supplied  with  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  was  well 
attended  by  both  residents  and  visitors,  and  the  receipts  amomited 
to  ^68  16s.  6d. 

Sneaton  School  Treat  and  Festival. — ^On  Friday,  the 
3rd  inst.,  the  scholars  belonging  to  the  above  school  assembled 
in  a  field  adjohiing  the  parsonage  house,  where  nearly  one  hundred 
scholars  and  friends  partook  of  a  bountiful  repast,  provided  by  the 
worthy  rector  and  his  kind  lady  and  daughters,  w^ho,  in  addition 
to  the  tea,  &c.,  provided  games,  sports,  and  prizes  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Three  cheers  were  given  for  the  rector  and  his  family, 
and  three  more  for  the  school-master  (Mr.  T.  Varley)  and  other 
friends. 

Testimonial. — ^On  Monday  evening,  the  13th,  the  teachers 
and  other  friends  connected  with  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church,  Flowergate,  presented  their  respected  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
Taylor,  with  a  purse  containing  £5  13s.,  as  a  mark  of  approbation 
and  good  will  on  his  resignation  of  the  pastorate  and  departure 
from  the  town. 

Wesleyan  Bazaar.— On  Tuesday,  the  21st,  and  three  follow- 
ing days,  a  bazaar  v\'as  held  in  St.  Hilda's  Hall,  in  aid  of  the 
Funds  for  reducing  the  debt  on  Brunswick  Chapel,  Precisely  at 
eleven  o'clock,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Beech  rose 
and  said  that,  aa  the  movement  iu  support  of  which  the  bazaar 
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was  inaugurated  was  essentially  religious,  it  was  fitting  that  they 
should  open  with  praise  and  prayer.  He  then  gave  out  the  first 
verse  of  the  hymn  beginning,  "Except  the  Lord  conduct  the  plan." 
The  Rev.  Thompson  Hesk  offered  an  appropriate  prayer,  and  then 
Mr.  Beech  officially  annoimced  that  the  bazaar  was  opened,  and 
so  performed  his  last  public  service  in  connection  with  this  circuit. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  aiticles  offered  was  between  four  and 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  pecuniary  results  were  as  follow : — 
Tuesday,  £156  19  6;  Wednesday,  £79  4  10^;  Thursday, 
£78  9  10J-;  Friday,  £70  10  2;  total  £385  5  0. 

Curate. — The  Archbishop  of  York  has  been  pleased  to  approve 
of  the  Rev.  William  Andrew,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Whitfield,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxon,  officiating  for  the  present  as 
senior  curate  of  Whitby.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Andrew  will 
commence  his  duties  on  Sunday  morning  the  2nd  inst. 

The  Storm. — For  many  years  to  come,  the  weather  of  the  past 
week  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  1866.  On 
Tuesday,  August  28th,  the  eve  of  the  Agiicultin-al  Show,  the 
glasses  were  falling,  and  as  the  sun  set  a  thick  mist  rolled  in  from 
the  sea.  On  Wednesday  morning,  although  it  rained  smartly, 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  clouds  would  break  and  the  sun- 
shine burst  forth,  but  instead  of  moderating  matters  grew  worse ; 
the  rain  falling  in  such  torrent.-,  that  when  night  came  there  was 
the  full  persuasion  that  a  heavy  flood  would  come  down  the  river, 
although  no  one  anticipated  that  the  night's  history  would  present 
so  direful  a  chapter.  Many  of  the  small  boats,  cobles,  and  fishiuEj 
craft,  were  got  up  the  harbour,  into  what  were  considered  places 
of  safety,  as  were  also  the  steam  boats  which  had  arrived  from 
the  north  with  passengers.  Soon  after  midnight  the  work  of  des- 
truction began.  Tlie  Goliah,  a  steamboat,  broke  adrift,  and  came 
do\^Ti  with  such  ra]:)idity  that  Ijer  mast  and  funnel  were  carried 
away  as  she  swept  through  the  bridge ;  she  then  came  in  contact 
with  the  steamer  Hilda,  and  broke  her  adrift,  but  the  master  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  her  up  in  Collier-hope;  the  Goliah/m  a  sinking 
state  drifted  to  sea  and  became  a  total  wreck,  and  it  was  only  as 
she  passed  the  east  pier  end  tliat  a  youth,  who  was  on  board  of  her 
alone,  was  rescued.  A  Sunderland  fishing  coble,  Jolm  Pickering's 
pilot  coble,  and  several  small  pleasure  boats  were  washed  out  to 
sea  and  lost.  Hundi-eds  of  herring  barrels  were  swept  off  the  new 
quay  and  destro^'ed ;  and  o;i  Thui'sday  foi-eenoon  the  body  of  a 
man  was  found  on  the  scan-  and  identified  as  belonging  to  a  vessel 
in  the  harbour.  All  the  way  up  the  river  nmch  damage  was  done. 
No.  9  railway  bridge  was  so  much  injured  that  passengers  had  to 
walk  across  and  change  carriages.  The  number  of  sheep  lost  and 
crops  destroyed  cannot  yet  be  stated,  but  the  loss  is  heavy. 
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London  Missionaey  Society. — The  Anniversary  services 
in  aid  of  this  society,  were  held  iu  Silver-street  Chapel,  on  Sunday 
and  Monday  last.  On  Sunday  mornin<^  a  very  crowded  congrega- 
tion assembled  to  hear  the  renowned  Mr.  Binuey,  of  the  King's 
Weigh  House  Chapel,  London.  The  subject  was  the  preaching 
of  Paul  before  Felix.  The  preacher,  the  audience,  the  discourse, 
and  the  effect  produced,  were  drawn  in  vivid  colours.  In  the 
evening,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Mullens,  and  was,  of  its 
kind,  able  and  eloquent.  At  the  public  breakfast,  on  Monday 
morning,  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Potter  presided.  Very  interesting  speeches 
wer  emade  by  Dr.  Mullens,  J.  Townley,  esq..  Rev.  T.  Hesk,  Rev. 
W.  Tyler,  and  Rev.  T.  Birniey.  The  public  meeting  in  the  even- 
ing, was  addressed  by  Rev.  M.  Gannaway,  missionary  from  India, 
Rev.  R.  Balgarnie,  Dr.  Mullens,  and  Rev.  W.  Tyler,  from  London, 
James  Towjiley,  esq.,  presiding.  The  collections  were  exceedingly 
good,  amounting  to  more  than  £36,  and,  with  various  missionary 
boxes  and  sums  for  special  objects,  amounting  to  about  £47. 

Mr.  Binney  adverted  at  the  breakfast  more  especially  to  the 
importance  of  at  once  commencmg  the  necessary  steps  towards 
the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  on  the  beautiful  site  already  proposed 
— a  building  that  shall  be  at  once  an  ornament  to  the  spot,  con- 
venient for  worshippers,  and  worthy  of  the  denomination.  He 
very  generously  assured  the  friends  concerned  in  the  undertaking 
that  he  would  help  them  all  he  could,  and  would  endeavour  to 
interest  in  it  some  of  his  wealthy  friends.  He  stated  that  he  was 
pleased  with  Whitby  and  the  people ;  and  the  only  thing  that  he 
was  displeased  with  was  the  chapel,  so  unsuited  to  the  growing 
importance  of  the  town,  and  to  the  position  the  Independent  body 
should  occupy.  He  would  promise,  he  said,  £50  when  the  first 
half  of  the  expense  was  obtained,  and  then  he  would  "cap  it" 
with  another  £50  when  the  whole  was  raised.  He  would  like  to 
come  down  when  the  foundation  stone  was  laid,  and  would  bring 
with  him  his  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  who,  he  doubted  not, 
would  give  his  substantial  aid. 

Whitby  Agricultural  Society. — The  thirty-third  annual 
show  of  the  society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  August  29th,  in  the 
usual  field,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  E.  L.  Simpson,  esq. 
The  weather  was  the  complete  opposite  to  that  with  which  the 
Whitby  Show  has  in  most  years  been  favoured ;  and,  in  fact,  a 
more  unpropitious  day  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  rain 
commenced  about  five  o'clock,  and  continued  to  fall  A^athout  inter- 
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mission  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  coming  down  at  times  in 
teeming  showers.  Special  trains  from  Hartlepool,  Darlington, 
Hull,  &c.,  arrived  at  the  station,  where  they  left  their  living 
freight,  but  only  for  most  persons  to  suffer  disappointment,  the 
wet  from  the  clouds  being  sufficient  to  damp  the  spirits  of  all  but 
the  most  determined,  and  prevent  any  effort  to  reach  the  show 
field.  The  passengers  by  steam  boat,  who  had  already  received  a 
little  of  the  wet  from  above,  were  indisposed  for  a  further  soaking, 
and  gladly  took  shelter  in  any  friendly  open  door.  The  show  field, 
where  the  most  complete  arrangements  hud  been  made,  presented 
a  sorry  aspect,  many  of  the  animals  entered  for  competition  not 
making  their  appearance  in  the  field.  The  entries  comprised 
228  horses;  8  donkeys;  63  sheep;  29  pigs  ;  91  poultry,  and  8 
implements ;  making  a  total  of  409.  As  compared  with  last  year, 
the  horses  were  33  above ;  whilst  the  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry 
were  all  below  the  number  entered.  Among  the  horses  were  some 
of  a  very  superior  description,  and  had  the  weather  permitted,  the 
exhibition  would  have  excelled  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  list 
of  implements  was  not  only  larger,  but  contained  some  of  a  higher 
class  than  have  generally  been  exhibited  here,  and  it  cannot  but 
be  regretted  that,  'with  the  growing  disposition  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  avail  themselves  of  improved  implements,  the  fanners 
should  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them. 

Births. — ^AtSt.  Hilda's  Terrace,  on  the  30th  July,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Sayers,  of  a  son.  August  3rd,  the  wife  of  Mr.  W. 
Argument,  of  two  boys  and  a  girl.  August  24:th,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
W.  Conroy,  of  a  daughter. 

DExiTHS. — July  27th,  aged  20,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Kilving-ton.  July  28th,  aged  36,  Jane  Ann,  wife  of 
Mr.  Robert  Harrowing.  Augnist  5th,  at  FyHngdales,  aged  41, 
Mr. William  Yeoman,  fanner,  and  brother  of  J.  Yeoman.  esq.M.D. 
August  10th,  suddenly,  aged  43,  Isabella,  wife  of  Mr.  Robert 
Abbott,  master  mariner.  August  11th,  aged  76,  Mr.  William 
Hutchinson,  master  mariner.  August  16th,  aged  seven  weeks, 
Frederick,  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Harrowing,  shipowner.  August 
17th,  aged  58,  Mr.  William  Wilson,  master  mariner. 

CoNTKiBTJTioNs,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  tbe 
Editor.  Contributors  are  requested  to  give  their  names,  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  and  not  to  chanpre  their  signatures.  All  communications  to  be 
addreBsed  to  *  The  Editor  of  the  Eepositoiy,  New  Quay,  Whitby,' 

Several  interesting  papers  are  held  over. 
Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  "NV,  Kino,  Machine  Printer,  New  Quay,  Whitby • 
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REV.  J.  C.  ATKINSON, 
DANBY  PARSONAGE. 


"  Now,  which  of  you  shall  I  bait  my  hook  with  ?"  I  said,  as  I 
scrambled  up  a  not  very  high  terrace-wall.  There  were  four  or 
five  children  upon  the  grass-covered  ten*ace,  or  nearer  the  house 
to  which,  as  "a  friend  of  the  family,"  I  made  my  approach  in 
such  an  unceremonious  way.  Two,  at  least,  of  the  youngest 
there  were  Uttle  girls;  but  my  question  was  addressed  to  two 
boys,  of  about  eight  and  nine  years  old  respectively,  who  were 
rather  eagerly  looking  for  my  arrival. 

For  we  were  to  have  a  grand  day  of  fishing :  at  least,  after  we 
had  had  some  dinner,  we  were  to  spend  what  remained  of  the  day 
in  a  great  fishing  expedition ;  and  so  I  said  to  my  little  /"riencte' 
in  the  broad-leaved  bats — 

"  Which  of  you  shall  I  bait  my  hook  with  ?"  '       '  > 

But  they  both  wished  to  decline  the  distinction  in  favour  of 
their  next  elder  brother  Guy ;  and  so  it  was  settled  that  Guy  was 
to  be  put  upon  the  great  meat  hook,  aud  I  promised  to  put  him 
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on  very  carefully,  that,  after  he  had  been  used  once,  he  might 
still  be  of  some  use  to  try  with  again, 

.  And  then  the  hook  was  really  brought,  and  a  long  and  very 
strong  cord,  such  as  they  tie  the  corn  and  hay  on  to  the  waggon 
with,  was  passed  through  the  eye  at  the  end  of  its  shank,  and 
made  double,  to  bear  the  great  pull  there  would  doubtless  be, 
when  such  a  hook  was  duly  taken  and  fixed  in  the  jaws  of  the 
taker. 

And  then  I  went  into  the  house,  which  seemed  differently 
arranged  from  what  was  usual ;  passing  the  dining-room  with  its 
table  duly  covered  and  laid  with  the  bright  plate  and  glass, 
though  I  did  not  remember  noticing  that  room  on  any  former 
visit.  And  I  passed  on  through  the  house,  the  children  all  troop- 
ing round  me,  and  went  out  upon  a  kind  of  paved  verandah, 
rather  than  balcony  (which  I  did  not  distinctly  recollect  as  having 
seen  before),  though  there  seemed  nothing  strange  in  its  being 
there,  and  nothing  but  what  was  quite  right  and  natural. 

And  there  I  saw  the  Countess  of  Dyban,  the  mother  of  all  my 
young  satellites,  sitting  in  a  low  chair,  reading.  She  left  her  seat 
as  she  saw  me  approaching,  and  tall,  stately,  beautiful,  came  to 
meet  me.    And  I  said  to  her — 

"  I  am  going  to  bait  my  hook  with  Guy,  Lady  Dyban.  What 
do  you  say  to  that  f ' 

"Oh !  yes,  mamma ;  it  is  to  be  Guy,  and  not  us,"  cried  the  two 
boys  who  had  come  through  the  house  with  me." 

And  she  said,  "  And  what  are  you  going  to  fish  for  with  him  V 

I  had  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  it  came  into  my  head  in  a 
moment : 
"  I  will  fish  for  the  Bogle  of  Dyban  Castle." 

And  I  said  so.  And  the  little  girls  turned  pale,  and  the  boys, 
who  would  so  wilhngly  give  Guy  to  be  the  bait,  looked  startled, 
but  quite  satisfied  that  it  could  and  would  be  done.  And  I  think 
we  all  turned  round  and  looked  at  Dyban  Castle. 

For  there  it  stood,  not  much  more  than  half  a  mile  off,  on  its 
craggy  basis,  with  woods  sweeping  up  from  the  deep,  steep-sided 
narrow  valley  beneath,  almost  to  the  foundation  of  the  scarred 
and  frowning  walls  and  towers.  And  everybody  knew  that  there 
were  vaulted  dungeons  beneath  iTio  towering  keep,  with  strange, 
massive,  dusky  ribs  spanning  the  dark  roof  side  by  side ;  and 
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that,  below  the  dungeon,  were  dark  vaults  of  unknown  depth  and 
unknown  extent  too, — ^unknown  still,  in  this  present  century, 
because  no  one  dared  penetrate  what  everybody  knew  was  the 
haunt  of  the  Bogle  of  Dyban  Castle.  Though  as  to  whether  he 
was  a  Bogle  proper,  or  just  some  fearful  spirit,  there  was  some 
discrepancy  of  opinion  in  the  country  side.  But  it  was  certain 
that,  from  time  to  time,  mysterious  and  terribly-sounding  noises 
were  heard  proceeding  from  below  the  dungeon,  and  the  bravest 
men  in  all  the  country  round  would,  at  such  times,  have  shrunk 
away  terrified  at  the  idea  of  moving  the  two  solid  flags,  each  with 
a  massive  iron  ring  in  it,  which  lay  side  by  side  ii>  the  dungeon 
floor,  and  afforded  the  only  known  means  of  access  to  the  vaults. 
And  it  was  notorious,  too,  that  when  these  noises  had  been  heard 
— ^fortunately  they  were  not  heard  very  often — some  one  or  other 
among  the  fanners  would  be  sure  to  miss  a  cow,  or  a  stu-k,  or  a 
young  horse,  which  he  would  find,  after  a  search,  dying  or  dead ; 
having  been,  as  he  knew  well,  "  strucken  wiv  awf-shots :''  these 
elfin  bolts  having  been  launched  by  the  Bogle  of  Dyban  Castle. 
Sometimes  the  beast  was  missing  altogether,  and  then  they  knew 
that  the  Bogle  had  eaten  as  well  as  killed. 

I  suppose  Lady  Dyban  thought  the  Bogle,  as  having  free 
lodgings  in  the  Castle  vaults,  and  as  having,  in  a  sort,  belonged 
to  the  family  time  out  of  mind,  was  a  kind  of  friend  of  the 
family,  too  and  so  would  not  deal  very  hardly  with  Master  Guy ; 
or  perhaps  she  thought  I  should  not  really  use  the  young  gentle- 
man in  question  as  my  bait  after  all.  At  all  events,  she  took  the 
announcement  very  quietly,  and  did  not  offer  the  least  objection. 

But  we  were  all  very  much  in  earnest  notwithstanding,  and  the 
necessary  preparations  seemed  to  be  much  more  attractive  than 
even  dinner. 

''  1  know  I  was  very  busy  myself  in^fitting  up  a  piece  of  machi- 
nery, the  materials  for  which,  by  some  strange  coincidence,  lay 
remarkably  convenient  to  my  hand;  but  I  seem  to  have  a  very 
indistinct  recollection  of  the  immediate  design  of  the  apparatus 
when  complete.  I  suppose  from  its  form — it  was  exactly  similar 
in  shape  to  a  segment  from  the  side  of  an  ancient  sepulchral  urn 
— ^just  such  as  I  had  lying  in  my  study  at  the  very  time,  only 
enormously  magnified ;  and  I  remember  adjusting  and  securing  it 
in  a  kind  of  sling,  so  as  to  permit  of  its  being  let  down  from 
above  to  any  lower  level:  and  so  I  suppose  the  design  must 
have  been  to  be  provided  with  a  means  of  descent  into  the  vault 
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in  case  of  necessity.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been,  I  say ;  for  I 
confess  what  happened  afterwards  left  some  of  my  recollections 
very  confused  and  imperfect.  For  instance,  I  do  not  recollect 
anything  about  getting  our  dinner ;  and  of  course  we  must  have 
had  it>  before  going  over  to  the  Castle ;  and  what  I  do  remember 
next  is  that  which  happened  after  we  got  there* 

It  was  a  long  time  before  we  could  find  up  the  old  maii  who 
had  charge  of  the  Castle,  and  he  was  not  able  immediately  to  find 
his  seventh  son,  who  was  the  only  man  in  all  the  country  round 
that  dared  help  his  father  lift  the  stones  in  the  floor  of  the  dun- 
geon. But  he  said  he  was  not  afraid,  because  -a  Bogle  had  no 
power  to  hurt  a  seventh  son,  who  was  born  at  the  full  of  the 
moon,  as  he  was. 

So  we  went  into  the  dungeon.  1  thought  our  steps  sounded 
very  strange  and  dead ;  not  like  good  hearty  steps  trod  by  well- 
shod  feet  on  hard,  sounding  flagstones.  Then,  too,  there  was  a 
difficulty  about  the  bait.  Somehow  the  intention  of  putting  Guy 
on  had  been  given  up,  and  a  bait  must  be  had,  of  course,  or  our 
fishing  would  come  to  no  effect.  The  young  man  helped  us  out 
of  this  difficulty  by  telling  us  of  a  "  wliite  wye  "  which  had  been 
calved  on  St.  Stephen's  eve,  and  which  wfcs,  therefore,  just  the 
very  thing,  he  said. 

Well,  he  went  to  fetch  it,  and  in  the  meantime  we  seemed  like 
people  in  a  dream,  with  the  time  passing  away  without  our 
noticing  it. 

When  the  man  came  back  to  the  narrow  door  which  led  into 
the  dungeon,  he  called  to  his  father  to  come  and  help  with  the 
calf,  which  had  "  turned  stuat,  and  would  not  budge  an  inch,'*  he 
said.  There  was  fight  enough  in  the  dungeon,  from  the  open 
door  and  the  two  narrow  slits,  to  see  the  white  calf,  and  I 
can  recollect  noticing  that  all  our  faces  looked  as  white  as  the 
creature's  sides.  But  I  don't  thmk  it  was  because  we  were 
afraid.  I  don't  think  we  ever  gave  it  a  thought  that  there  was 
anything  to  be  afraid  about.  It  was  as  I  said  just  now :  we  did 
things  as  if  we  were  in  a  dream. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  poor  little  panting,  lowing  white 
calf — for  it  seemed  in  very  great  terror,  poor  thing ! — ^was  ready. 
I  CAN'T  recollect  how  we  managed  the  baiting ;  but  it  was  dome 
somehow  as  I  proposed  about  Guy — so  as  not  to  hurt  it  much ; 
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and  then  the  stones  were  moved,  and  we  let  the  great  baited  hook 
down  into  the  black  darkness  that  was  uncovered.  It  seemed 
very  easy  to  lift  hook  and  bait  and  all,  and  I  had  no  trouble  in 
doing  it  al^by  myself.  And  it  went  down,  down,  down,  Into  the 
dark,  black  void.  The  rope  must  have  been  longer  than  I 
thought ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  bottom  must  be  as  deep  as  the 
bottom  of  the  clifF. 

All  at  once  I  felt  a  shaking  of  the  rope,  aud  then  a  pull,  and 
then  a  roar  worse  than  a  thousand  bulls,  all  bellowing  at  ooee  in 
rage  und  agony.  Next  I  knew  I  felt  some  dreadful  thing  was 
coming,  up  the  rope,  and  the  weight  getting  greater  and  straining 
my  arms  worse  and  worse  every  moment.  And  I  was  almost 
overmastered,  and  tottering  on  the  brink,  and  the  children  a!nd 
the  men  clutched  me  and  held  me  tight  that  I  should  not  follow. 
And  the  rope  stuck  to  my  hand.s,  and  I  could  not  pull  up  or 
leave  slack.  And  two  great  fiery  eyes  stared  up  out  of  the 
darkness  below — ^not  making  the  darkness  brighter,  but  just 
blazing  their  evil  light  into  my  starting  eyeballs.  And  they  came 
closer  and  closer,  and  were  not  ten  yards  below  me  now,  aud  my 
strength  was  giving  way,  aud  they  could  not  hold  me  back  any 
longer ;  and  with  one  convulsive  struggle  all  was  over,  and  we 
were  all  falling,  falling — ^the  great .  blazing  eyes  keeping  them- 
selves fixed  on  mine — and  at  last  we  reached  the  bottom  j  and 
the  shock — such  a  terrible  one 

Woke  me  up  out  of  my  broken,  dreamful  sleep,  and  I  found  I 
ought  to  have  been  up  and  dressed  an  hour  before ! 
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The  Martins  were  decidedly  a  crazy  family.  John  Martin, 
the  painter,  may  have  been  only  "  cracky,"  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  Jonathan,  the  incendiary  of  York  Minster.  No  man 
altogether  sane  could  have  jpainted  pictures  so  magnificent  and 
yet  so  absurd  as  those  of  John  Martin.  He  appears  to  have 
taken  a  kind  of  fierce  delight  in  turning  mountains  upside  down, 
in  -writing  words  of  doom  in  letters  of  flame  on  walls  scores 
of  feet  high,  and  in  gathering  together  in  such  a  place  as  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  railway  trains,  and  elephants,  ancient  knights 
and  modem  grenadiers.  What  painter  ever  before  imagined  that 
the  blessed  lived  on  the  top  of  cedar  trees,  as  he  has  represented 
them  in  his  picture  of  "  The  Plains  of  Heaven,''  or  that  the  Kings 
of  Babylon  banqueted  in  rooms  about  as  large  as  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Jonathan,  who  created  such  a  sensation  about  37  years  ago, 
by  burning  down  part  of  York  Minster,  was  cracked  iii  a  more 
positive  manner.  Not  satisfied  with  drawing  portraits  of  himself 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Colo3Sus  of  Rhodes,  waving  blazing  brands 
in  his  hands,  he  did  his  best  to  make  his  fiery  imaginings  reality, 
and  had  well  nigh  reduced  one  of  the  noblest  architectural  piles 
in  the  world  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

We  have  before  us  his  autobiography,  published  in  Lincoln  in 
1828,  and  with  its  aid  will  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  same 
account  of  this  remarkable  man — ^notorious,  perhaps,  would  better 
describe  him. 

"I  was  born,"  says  he,  "in  the  year  1782,  in  the  parish  of 
Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  of  poor  but  honest  parents,  who  in 
due  time  put  me  apprentice  to  tlie  tanning  business,  during  which 
time  nothing  occurred  worthy  of  relating.  In  my  22nd  year  I 
removed  to  London,  my  mind  being  intent  on  travelling  to  foreign 
countries.  One  day,  while  viewing  the*  Monument,  a  man 
accosted  me  (perceiving  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  Town),  and 
enquired  if  I  wanted  a  situation.  I  informed  him  of  my  desire 
to  go  abroad.  He  said  he  could  suit  me  .exactly,  as  a  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance  had  a  son  on  board  a  frigate  on  the  Indian 
station,  who  wanted  a  person  of  my  description,  and  that  he 
would  give  me  32s.  a  month,  besides  my  chance  of  prize-money, 
which  he  assured  me  would  be  great,    I  agreed  to  go  as  a  sub- 
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stitute  for  this  young  man."  He  had,  however,  fallQu  into  the 
hands  of  the  press-gang,  and  soon  found  himself  at  sea.  He  waa 
present  at  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  shortly  after  this 
we  find  him  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  English  fleet, 
blockading  Lisbon.  While  here  he  made  an  attempt  to  desert, 
but  we  must  let  him  tell  his  story  in  his  own  words : — "  WheQ 
lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,"  he  says,  "  a  party  of  us  were 
sent  on  shore,  and  when  my  party  had  gone  into  the  woods,  my 
shipmate  and  I  took  it  into  our  heads  to  desert.  We  set  out  on 
our  ill-advised  journey,  but  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  disappoint  us,  for 
calling  at  a  -v^Hne-house  for  a  little  refreshment,  we  drank  till  we 
became  intoxicated.  After  travelling  on  some  miles,  through  a 
wood,  on  recovering  my  senses,  I  found  I  had  lost  my  trowsers, 
but  whether  they  had  been  changed  for  wine  or  not  I  did  not  re- 
member. On  the  second  morning  we  discovered  five  houses,  and 
thought,  from  their  ruinous  appearance,  we  naust  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French  army ;  but  how  great  was  our  surprise  to 
find  it  to  be  Old  Lisbon,  but  much  more,  to  see  our  own  ship  at 
anchor,  not  far  distant.*'  On  making  this  discovery,  they  deter- 
mined to  return  to  their  ship,  and  by  pretending  that  they  had 
lost  their  road  in  the  wood,  escaped  the  punishment  of  deserters. 
After  undergoing  other  perils  and  miraculous  deliverances — as  he 
calls  them — ^he  was  at  length  paid  off,  and  returning  to  the 
county  of  Durham,  again  followed  his  trade  as  a  tanner.  He 
now  began  to  see  many  marvellous  visions,  which  he  describes 
in  his  autobiography — on  one  occasion  in  particularhe  says : — "  I 
saw  five  moons  in  the  firmament  at  one  time,  and  awoke  in  trouble 
to  think  what  these  could  mean." 

He  goes  on  to  state — "  When  at  Whitby,  I  had  wrought  for 
nine  weeks,  I  dreamed  that  I  was  bidding  my  shopmates  fare-: 
well ;  and  ordered  my  clothes  to  be  washed,  telling  my  landlord 
that  I  was  to  leave  in  a  few  days,  at  which  he  and  his  wife 
seemed  sorry,  and  asked  if  I  had  got  warning  to  go.  I  answered 
*that  all  the  warning  1  had  was  by  a  dream.'  They  seemed 
rather  incredulous  at  first,  but  their  doubts  changed  into  wonder 
when,  on  Satmrday^ght,  I  was  paid  off  without  the  least  pre^ 
vious  notice." 

Some  time  after  this  he  got  a  pistol,  and  determined  to  "  try 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  faith  by  pretending  to  shoot  him,"  The 
Bishop  was  at  this  time  holding  a  confirmation  in  Stockton,  and 
says  itartiu — "  When  I  entered  the  church  to  be  confirmed,  I  waa 
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astonished  at  the  wonderful  size  of  the  Bishop,  and  said  surely 
*  he  hath  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine  for  his  stomach's  sake,*  for  I 
never  saw  so  corpulent  a  man  before."  Being  found,  however, 
with  the  pistol  in  his  possession,  he  was  hindered  in  his  attempt 
to  "try  the  Bishop's  faith,"  and  sent  to  Gateshead  Lunatic 
Asylum.  Our  friend  did  not,  however,  stop  there  long,  for  we 
soon  after  find  him  singing — 

"  Again  the  devil  thought  to  shut  me  in, 
But  with  a  sandy  stone  1  cut  my  chain ; 
With  locks,  and  bolts,  and  bars  of  every  kind, 
Fain  would  the  devil  have  me  all  my  life  confin'd. 

But  by  the  help  of  God,  by  faith  and  prayer, 
The  devil  loosed  his  hold,  and  I  did  break  his  snare 
Through  the  lofty  garret  I  thrust  and  tore  my  way, 
Through  dust,  and  laths,  and  tiles,  into  the  open  day." 

He  now  began  to  conceive  a  great  dislike  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment.  The  following,  which  is  from  a  paper  that  was 
found  in  the  Minster  after  the  fire,  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of 
papers  he  used  to  circulate.    The  spelling  is  his  own ; — 

"a  just  warning 

for  all  the 
Clargy  in 
York. 

York,  Janery  the  16,  1829, 

**  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  Oh  You  Blind  Hipacrits  you  Saar- 
pents  and  Vipears  of  Hell  You  wine  Bibears  and  beffe  Yeaters 
whos  Eyes  Stand  out  with  Fotuess  and  still  criing  out  mor.  mor 
wine  mor  plum  P'uding  and  Rost  Beffe  and  Saying  to  your  Souls 
Yeet  and  Drink  Soule  and  be  meary  For  though  has  much  wine 
and  rost  Beff  and  Plum  puding  to  sarve  the  mony  years  yet.  Oh 
you  Fools  and  Gready  wolves  your  time  is  short  and  the  Judg- 
ments of  6o4  is  Hanging  over  your  Giltiy  Heades  to  burst  upon 
you  to  send  you  to  the  Depest  pit  of  Hell  to  get  your  parshln 
with  the  rich  man,  what,  daw  I  say  the  Rich  man  I  bag  leve  to. 
dra  back  my  word  your  torment  will  be  ten  thousand  Fauld  mor 
ydu  Deserves  how  Can  you  Escape  the  hotest  plase  of  Hell  will 
not  the  Greet  the  mitey  the  Rich  men  of  the  Sarrth  hav^  to  Call 
to  the  roks  and  the  hills  to  Cover  them  from  a  Just  and  a  Angry 
Prawning  God  For  your  blind  Docktren  Belve  me  your  time  short 
and  For  your  wicketness  God  is  about  to  come  out  of  his  plase  to 
take  vangins  on  you  and  all  thase  that  Obay  your  Blind  Hehsh 
Docktren  for  it  Gums  From  the  black  reagens  of  the  Damd.    Oh 
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the  millioTins  of  Souls  that  you  have  Desevd  those  many  years 
with  what  Searching  vamun  will  they  Fly  to  Sting  your  Departet 
Souls  when  your  Frickil  thrid  of  life  is  Cut  Oh  Repent  you  Blind 
EDppecrites  you  wolves  Drest  in  Shieps  Clothing  you  whitent 
Sea-pulkirs  but  Full  of  ded  men's  Bons  with  in  Oh  Repent  for 
the  Souard  of  Justiis  is  at  hand. 

J.  M.  our  Sincerest  Frind" 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  February  2,  1829, 
having  previously  affixed  a  placard  much  like  the  above  to  one  of 
the  gates,  he  went  into  the  Minster  and  concealed  himself  behind 
a  tomb  until  the  congregation  had  dispersed,  and  the  gates  were 
shut.  As  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear,  he  piled  up  all  the  books 
and  cushions  he  could  find  and  set  fire  to  them ;  and  after  wait- 
ing till  the  fire  had  got  well  hold,  stai'ted  off  and  made  his  escape. 
The  conflagration  was  very  extensive,  causing  damage  to  the 
amount  of  £100,000 ;  but  the  fire  was  extinguished  before  the 
Minster  was  irreparably  injured.  On  his  trial  Jonathan  was 
defended  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham,  and  it  was  shown 
that  at  the  time  he  set  fire  to  the  Minster  he  was  insane. 
He  was  in  consequence  ordered  to  be  confined  in  a  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  life. 


(&mAtam  tbe  f  axon*  * 

(Continued  from  page  92). 


C^DMON'S  poems,  like  others  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
are  distinguished  by  alliteration.  In  this  style-  the  initial  letters 
of  either  one  or  more,  principal  words  in  two  consecutive  lines, 
agree,  as  follows : — 

Tha  com  ofer/oldail,  Then  came  over  earth 

FuB  sithian.  Swiftly  journeying, 

Jlfaere  mergen  thridda.  The  third  great  morn. 

Nseron  metode.tha  gyt  Were  not  meted  yet. 

Wid  lond  ne  wegas  nytte,  Wide  land  nor  useful  ways. 

Literal  translations,  at  all  times  unsatisfactory,  are  especially 
so  from  a  simple  style  Hke  this  mto  our  more  pohshed  tongue. 
With  all  humility,  therefore,  we  present  a  few  passages  in  modem 
metre,  taking  Thorpe's  translation  for  our  guide. 
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CANTO  I. 

Describes  all  happy  in  heaven  until  Satan  rebels,  and  drawing 
upon  himself  God's  wrath,  is  driven  to  hell.  In  heaven,  there- 
after, all  again  is  perfect  harmony : — 

Great  causj  have  we  to  sing, 

Of  the  guardian  of  the  skies, — 
To  praise  the  Glory-King, 

And  to  bid  our  voices  rise ; 
Ijet  all  our  words  His  jn-aiscs  tell, 
While  love  dwells  in  our  minds,  as  well. 
He  is  of  power  the  essence^ 

Of  all  high  creatures  head ; 
The  Lord  Almighty's  presence 

Through  all  the  earth  is  spread; 
Beginning  ne'er,  nor  end  hath  lie, 
The  Lord  through  all  eterjiity. 
O'er  heavenly  thrones  He  reigns, 

With  highest  majesty, — 
The  wide  empyrean  plains. 

With  strength  and  justice,  too: 
Those  realms  which  God's  almighty  hands 
Created  for  angelic  bands. 
In  brightest  bliss,  these  spirits 

Angelic,  ever  dwelt; 
The  joy  that  heaven  inherits. 

From  God  they  ever  felt: 
They  knew  nor  sin,  nor  sighing, 

Theijf  Ruler  they  adored; 
With  simple  trust  relying 

On  heaven's  Eternal  Lord  : 
Contented  thus,  they  dwelt  in  bliss, 
Nor  sought  they  more  reward  than  this. 
Bat  lo!  into  an  angel-guardian's  breast, 
Came  evil  thoughts,  the  source  of  much  unrest : 
Deceived,  they  now  no  longer  service  pay, 
But  from  God's  love  in  folly  turn  away ; 
With  bold  presumption  think  they  may  divide 
Heaven's  glorious  host,  and  gain  them  to  their  side. 
Then  pain  full  sore,  o'ertook  through  envious  piide, 
They  shared  the  woes  of  their  vile  angel-guide 
Who  counselled  evil ;  and  was  first  to  weave 
That  web  of  woe  which  made  his  fellows  grieve. 
By  thirsty  malice  urged,  proud  words  he  spake, 
That  in  the  North  he  would  possession  take — 
A  home  and  seat  in  Northern  heaven  seize, — 
So  bold  in  crime,  its  owu  vile  ends,  to  please. 
Then  was  God  angry;  on  th-t  host  he  frowned, 
"Whom  erst  with  beauty  He  had  nobly  crowned : 
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A  place  He  formed  where  these  false  ones  might  dwell, 

Anguish  their  guerdon,  and  the  groans  of  hell. 

This  torture-house  awaits  the  proud  exiles — 

Hard  punishment  for  them,  where  no  joy  smiles. 

Eternal  night  haunts  all  its  depths  immense, 

Red  flames  and  sulphurous  fumes,  yet  cold  intense; 

And  when  our  Lord  the  spirits'  warden  saw, 

This  house  well  formed  to  vindicate  his  law, 

He  bade  that  through  the  cheerless  place  should  spread. 

Of  itg  dark  woes,  an  ever-waxing  dread. 

The  fallen  host,  thus  confoimded,  spake  bitter  words  against 
God,  threatening  by  war  to  recover  their  lost  glory,  and  to  seize 
the  empire ;  but  the  King  of  heaven  lifted  His  hands,  and  then* 
courage  melted : — 

When  in  His  rage  the  mighty  One  arose, 
He  bent  the  pride  of  His  rebellious  foes; 
The  sin-scathed  beings  of  triumph  he  bereft. 
And  them  without  or  sway  or  glory  left. 
Stern  in  His  mood,  in  His  own  power  He  staad3, 
And  in  His  wrath  them  gripes  with  mighty  hands; 
Then  in  His  crushing  grasp  in  pieces  broke —    • 
Such  is  their  fate  who  dare  their  God  provoke. 

The  Creator,  still  angry  with  his  adversaries,  deprives  them  of 
their  bright  abodes,  and  sends  the  haughty  race  of  fallen  angels 
on  a  long  and  sorrowful  journey : — 

Shattered  their  vaunts,  their  haughty  threats  brought  low, 

Their  glory  dimmed,  to  drear  exile  they  go; 

No  joyous  laugh  breaks  loudly  forth  to  tell 

Of  heartfelt  joy;  in  hell  accursed  they  dwell. 

Of  pain  and  sorrow,  now  the  woe  they  know, 

Tormenting  waves  of  darkness  o'er  them  flow ; 

This,  this,  the  meed  of  their  rebellious  sin. 

Since  they  had  thought  the  throne  of  God  to  win. 

Then,  as  before,  when  these  base  wars  did  cease, 

In  heaven's  high  courts  raidst  all  the  bless'd  was  peace; 

The  glories  waxed,  and  the  Eternal  Lor  J, 

Was  by  His  faithful  ministers  adored. 

CANTO  II. 

Records  the  design  of  the  Almighty  to  form  another  race,  who 
may  occupy  the  places  forfeited  by  the  robol  angels,  and  begins 
an  account  of  the  Creation : — 

Now,  when  the  hostile  banrls  had  heaven  resigned 
For  realms  of  darkness,  where  no  peace  they  find, 
Great  joy  there  sproals  along  the  heavenly  plains, 
Ngr  fear,  nor  hate,  nor  atiife,  but  concord  reigns. 
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Meanwhile,  the  evil  sprites  do  wretched  mofin, 

Deep  in  perdition's  dungeons  left  to  groan ; 

Far,  far,  behind  they  leave  their  bright  abode, 

That  realm  of  God,  all  fair  and  fruitful  stood  ; 

Yet  these  bless'd  mansions,  dowered  by  God's  own  hand, 

Of  their  first  dwellers  void,  do  empty  stand. 

•  Then  the  Lord  pondered  how  He  might  replace  the  heavens 
with  abetter  race,  since  these  braggart  rebels  had  been  driven 
forth.  He,  therefore,  planted  the  earth  with  firmament  above, 
and  wide  waters  round  it : — 

Kude  and  unshapen  was  the  rocky  ground, 

Thick  darkness  shaded  all  the  vast  profound ; 

Unfitted,  then,  for  sons  of  men  to  dwell. 

It  seemed  more  like  the  gloomy  realms  of  hell. 

On  this  the  monarch  cast  his  piercing  eyes. 

And  fore  Him  saw  the  joyless  waste  to  rise : 

He  saw  the  clouds  in  wild  disorder  haste. 

While  underneath  all  things  were  void  and  waste. 

Until  th'  omnific  Word  through  space  was  hurled. 

And  from  confusion  sprung  a  lovely  world. 

Upreared  here,  the  glorious  Lord  Most  High, 

The  massive  pillars  of  the  circling  sky. 

The  gathered  waters  ran  the  new  world  round. 

Nor  could,  as  yet,  the  solid  land  be  found; 

No  grass  did  then  these  ocean  fields  adorn. 

No  scent  of  flowers  upon  the  breezes  borne ; 

No  light  or  heat  the  gloomy  world  to  cheer, 

But  all  was  watery  desert,  swart  and  drear. 

Once  more  the  Almighty  Lord  of  angels  spake — 

At  that  dread  voice  all  heaven  and  earth  did  shake : 

The  light  rushed  forth  o'er  all  the  dark  abyss, 

And  in  its  joy  the  sparkling  waves  did  kiss ; 

Then  did  th'  Eternal,  from  the  new  born  light. 

Divide  her  sable  sister,  gloomy  night ; 

While  up  to  heaven's  high  throne,  like  incense  sweet, 

The  bright  rays  rose,  and  gathered  at  His  feet. 

The  thick  clouds  floated  o'er  the  trembling  earth, 

When  unto  Time  revolving  Sol  gave  birth ; 

They  spread  a  shade  round  the  declining  day — 

Let  this  be  Night  Creation's  Lord  did  say ; 

And  then  upon  the  works  of  His  great  word, 

Well  pleased  looked  the  Eternal  Sovereign  Lord. 

CANTO  in. 

Continues  the  history  of  the  Creation,  with  an  account  of  the 
formation  of  Eve,  the  part  referring  to  Adam's  creation  being 
missing.  Tlien  having  rested  from  His  labours,  the  Almighty- 
surveys  the  beauty  of  His  works : — 
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The  even  first  ran  on  its  daily  track, 

And  the  dark  clouds  press'd  the  sheer  brightness  back ; 

The  Lord  himself  did  cnll  the  darkness — Night ; 

The  second  day  then  followed  darkness — Light. 

Life's  Guardian,  then,  the  waters  did  divide, 

The  cloudy  burden  from  the  earthly  tide ; 

From  the  round  earth  the  Powerful  then  uphove 

The  compact  skies,  and  bade  them  stand  above. 

The  lofty  skies  that  o'er  all  people  rise. 

While  sea  from  sea  at  His  great  mandate  flies. 

Then  o'er  the  earth  came  swiftly  marching  on, 

The  third  great  morn,  ere  yet  dry  land  was  known; 

No  spreading  ways,  or  useful  fields  are  found. 

The  earth  stands  fast,  with  floods  encompassed  I'ound. 

The  Lord  of  Angels  bade  the  waters  flow, 

As  'neath  the  skies  they  hold  their  courses  now ; 

Then  forthwith  under  heaven  the  oceans  stand, 

Stayed  and  divided  by  the  solid  land. 

Life's  Guardian,  then,  saw  far  and  wide  displayed 

The  dry  expanse — "  Let  this  be  Earth,".  He  said  : 

In  their  just  course  the  waves  then  roll  around, 

Fixt  well  and  fettered  by  the  solid  ground. 

At  this  part  of  the  MS.  three  leaves  seem  to  have  been  cut  out;' 
by  this,  doubtless,  the  history  of  the  creation  is  rendered  very 
incomplete,  and  the  account  of  Adam's  creation  lost;  the  next 
lines  refer  to  Eve's  formation : — 

The  Heavenly  Guardian,  then,  saw  Adam  lone. 
And  friend  or  comforter  was  by  liim  none : 
Therefore  for  him,  in  this  his  lonely  state. 
The  Lord  a  woman  made — a  fair  helpmate. 
Softly  he  slept,  and  fast  he  lay  at  rest,  * 
No  soreness  wist,  nor  any  suffering  gues't 
Nor  whilst  the  Lord  of  Angels  from  his  side 
A  jointed  rib  took  out  to  form  his  bride. 
Did  any  blood  the  place  with  crimson  stain — 
Ere  Adam  woke  the  wound  was  healed  again. 
In  their  glad  hearts  no  sinful  passions  move — 
Their  bosoms  glow  with  pure  and  ardent  love; 
M'ith  youth  and  beauty  clad,  they  shone  so  fair, 
AVell  might  they  with  the  angelic  host  compare : 
The  Lori  Himself  the  pair  with  joy  eurveyod, 
And  while  He  blest,  these  were  the  words  He  said  : 
*'Teem  now  and  wax,  fill  with  your  happy  kin 
The  all-green  earth ;  your  reign  forthwith  begin ; 
To  you  the  salt  sea- waves  shall  sefNdce  owe, 
And  all  creation  shall  in  reverence  bow. 
To  you  be  subject  all  the  horned  band, 
Aud  tho  wild  beasts  submit  to  your  command— r 
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All  living  things  that  seek  on  earth  thoir  prey, 
And  all  which  swim  along  the  huge  whales'  way — 
These  all  shall  you  with  humble  fear  obey." 

Having  thus  related  the  story  of  the  Creation,  in  the  Fourth 
Canto,  the  poet  gives  wing  to  his  imagination,  and  describes 
more  particularly  the"  fall  of  the  rebel  angels  : — 

The  Eternal  had  an  angel  band, 
The  work  of^His  Almighty  hand; 
Ten  tiibes  they  were,  endowed  with  skiii, 
And  formed  by  God  to  do  His  will. 
But  one  above  the  rest  He  made, 
Who  under  Him  the  heavens  swayed : 
So  beauteous  was  this  angel  bright. 
Not  fairer  stars  which  shine  at  night, — 
'Twas  his  sweet  task  to  praise  the  Lord, 
And  prize  the  joys  the  heavens  afford  ; 
To  thank  his  Lord  for  lengthen'd  bliss, — 
To  serve  and  love — his  labour  this. 
But  from  the  good  to  worse  he  turned, 
And  'gainst  the  highest  Ruler  burned, 
And  dared  in  dreadful  war  to  rise. 
With  Him,  the  Monarch  of  the  skies. 
Proud  of  his  form,  so  bright  and  fair, 
Not  God  for  master  could  he  bear : — 
"  Why  should  I  toil  at  all  ?"  said  he, 
"  Since  'tis  not  needful  unto  me 
To  have  a  Master ;  with  my  skill 
I  work  such  wonders  as  I  will ; 
And  in  these  hands  I've  power  mine  own 
To  raise  in  heaven  a  higher  throne ; 
Then  why  should  I  bend  my  proud  knee, 
Who  may  be  God  as  much  as  he? 
Stand  by  me,  0  ye  vrariiors  dread. 
Ye  who  have  chosen  me  for  head  ; 
Ye  all  are  heroes,  stern  of  mood. 
And  zealous  friends  ye  are,  and  good; 
I  am  your  chief;  we'll  conquer  all. 
Nor  ever  more  in  reverence  fall." 

The  Almighty,  observing  the  presumption  of  the  false  angel, 
is  incensed  against  him,  hurls  him  from  his  lofty  seat,  and  casts 
him  into  hell,  where  he  becomes  a  devil.  Three  nights  and  three 
days  the  rebel  and  his  conipa'iions  wei'o  falling  into  the  swart 
hell  under  the  earth,  where  at  e\'en  they  liave  a  renewal  of  fire, 
and,  ere  dawn,  the  bitter  eastern  blast.  Here  they  are  tormented; 
wherefore  Satan,  seeing  their  evil  plight,  harangues  his  miserable 
f  pUowers  :— 
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This  narrow  house  is  most  unlike  the  place 
In.heavenly  heights  wliioh  Goi  gavo  by  Hi.^  grace  ; 
Yet  hath  He  not  done  right  to  strike  us  down, 
And  leave  to  groan  beneath  his  angry  frown  ? 
The  greatest  grief  is  that  the  earth-born  brood 
Shall  gain  our  mansions  while  this  hell  we  crowd  ; 
0  that  these  hands  might  wield  their  power  once  more, 
That  from  this  place  one  season  I  miglit  soar, 
"With  this  brave  host  one  winter  might  be  free, 
Then  who  is  greatest  should  decided  be. 
But  round  about  me  iron  bands  are  lain, 
And  on  me  presseth  sore  this  iron  chain  ; 
So  firmly  grasped  in  hell's  clasps  am  I  left, 
That  of  all  power  for  warfare  I'm  bereft. 
Here,  all  stretch'd  wide,  a  mighty  fire  doth  glow — 
Above  it  spreads,  and  underneath  doth  flow. 
Landscape  more  drear  did  ne'er  tliese  eyes  engage. 
While  over  hell  the  unchecked  flame  doth  rage. 
Me  hath  the  clasping  of  these  iron  rings  • 

Forbid  to  spread  in  upward  flight  my  wings ; 
Bound  are  my  hands,  and  also  bound  my  feet. 
And  hell's  dark  doors  forbid  my  safe  retreat. 
Hard  iron  gyves  God  round  my  limbs  doth  place, 
And  heat-forged  gratings  do  my  neck  encase. 
Thus  I  perceive  that  He  my  mind  doth  know, 
And  tlv^t  through  us  to  Adam  woe  shall  flow  ; 
But  now  we  suffer  chastisement  in  hell, 
And  in  grim  caves,  hot  and  unfathomed,  dwell. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


No.  II.— THE  QUACK  DOCTOR. 

(Continued  from  page  104.) 


On  the  next  niglit  the  quack  doctor  resumed  his  story:— ^ I 
have  now  come,  he  said,  to  the  most  painful  part  of  my  history, — 
a  part  which  has  never  before  been  repeated  by  me,  and  which 
none  but  my  poor  wife,  now  with  the  happy  dead,  ever  knew  the 
particulars  of.  It  was  possible  enough,  at  one  time ;  but  none 
now  know  that  the  poor  quack  doctor  is  the  man  about  whom 
such  a  painful  sensation  was  created  throughout  the  country  some 
six-and-thirty  years  ago.  In  fact  he  said,  with  a  solemnity  of 
voice  which  made  Aug-ustus  turn  pale  and  shiver,  I  have  been 
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tried  and  convicted  for  MURDER !  Aye!  you  are  now  sitting 
listening  to  one  who  has  stood  in  the  criminal  dock  in  a  court  of 
justice  with  but  one  friend  in  the  world  who  believed  in  his 
innocence,  and  comforted  him  with  the  assurance  of  that  belief. 
The  people  thirsted  for  my  blood,  for  they  beUeved  my  guilt.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  awful  agony  of  terror  with  which  I  saw 
the  judge  slowly  draw  over  his  head  the  ominous  cap,  and  heard 
him,  with  a  deliberation  which  seemed  a  mockery  of  my  awful 
excitement,  pronounce  upon  me  the  words  of  doom,  with  many 
earnest  entreaties  to  repent  of  that  crime  of  which  I  was  all  the 
time  as  innocent  as  himself. 

*  But  let  me  proceed  with  my  story,  which  shall  be  as  brief  as 
I  can  make  it,  for  it  is  as  painful  for  me  to  repeat  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  for  you  to  hear.  I  told  you  about  my  visit  to  the 
irritable  old  gentleman  and  his  patient  daughter,  with  whom  I 
fell  in  love.  Well,  on  the  next  day  I  visited  him  according  to 
promise,  and  found  him  in  as  good  health  as  any  old  man  need 
wish  to  enjoy,  but  in  a  temper  which  was  perfectly  awful,  and 
which  had  apparently  been  raised  by  some  letter  which  he  had 
that  morning  received.  Catherine  met  me  at  the  door;  poor 
thing,  she  had  been  weeping,  and  was  trembling  violently.    • 

*  Oh,  don't  go  in,  Mr.  Gimcrack,'  she  said,  *  Papa  is  awful  this 
morning.' 

*  Awful,  Miss  Catherine,'  said  I;  *how  do  you  mean — ^is  he 
worse  V 

*  No,  he  is  better,  I  believe,  in  health,  but  his  temper  is  awful ; 
he  has  just  received  a  letter  which  has  made  him  wild,  and  he 
does  nothing  now  but  rave,  and  ^cold,  and  swear  vengeance 
against  somebody  or  other  who  has  offended  him.  But  you 
mustn't  go  in — ^you  really  mustn't,'  she  said,  as  I  pushed  forward 
towards  the  room  where  I  heard  the  old  gentleman  was. 

*  But  I  must,  I  really  must.  Miss  Catherine,'  said  1 ;  *  you  ought 
not  to  try  to  prevent  me  doing  my  duty ;'  and  with  that  I  opened 
the  room  door  and  walked  in. 

*  Good  mornmg,  sir,'  I  said,  as  amiably  as  I  could ;  *  you  look 
better  this  morning.' 

'Better!'  he  roared,  *  better!  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by 
coming  here!  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Has  it  reached  your 
ears,  too,  and  have  you  come  to  gloat  over  me  in  my  disgrace  ?' 
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*  I  don't  understand  you,'  I  said ;  *  I  came  to  see  if  you  were 
better  for  the  medicine"  I  sent  you  last  night.' 

'  Confound  your  medicine  and  you  too  I  1  want  neither  you  nor 
your  physic !  Catherine,  open  the  door,  and  put  this  jackanapes 
out,'  he  yelled. 

*  Oh  pray  don't  trouble.  Miss  Catherine,'  said  I ;  *  I  have  no 
desire  to  stay  longer  in  such  a  very  tropical  climate ;'  and  so  say- 
ing, I  opened  the  door  and  walked  out. 

As  I  was  going  through  the  little  garden,  I  met  Catherine. 
*  Oh,  Mr.  Gimcrack,'  she  said,  *  what  shall  I  do  with  papa  1  What 
shall  I  do?' 

*  Does  he  often  take  these  sort  of  fits  V  I  enquired. 

*  Only  when  he  receives  a  pai'ticular  letter,  which  has  for  the 
last  year  or  so  come  about  every  four  months.' 

*  What  does  he  mean  by  talking  about  his  disgrace?'  I  asked. 

*  I  don't  know ;  he  never  mentions  such  a  thing,  except  after 
one  of  those  letters.' 

*  Well,  I  said,  I  know  of  nothing  which  I  can  do,  but  I  am 
grieved — how  grieved  you  cannot  tell — ^to  see  you  in  so  unhappy 
a  position,  Miss  Catherine.  I  will  call  if  you  will  permit  me, 
every  now  and  then,  and  render  you  any  assistance  I  can.' 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said ;  *  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged  to  you,  if 
you  will.' 

I  called  again  that  night,  and  heard  from  Catherine  that  her 
father  was  progressing  favourably  towards  good  temper.  After 
that  I  called  every  other  day  or  so,  ostensibly  to  hear  about  the 
father,  but  really  to  enjoy  a  few  minutes  talk  with  the  daughter, 
who  seemed  to  look  forward  to  such  meetings  with  almost  as 
much  anxiety  as  I  did.  She  was  a  daily  governess,  and  I  some- 
times used  to  meet  her  coming  home  of  an  evening,  when  I  used 
to  turn  back  and  enjoy  a  walk  by  her  side.  I  have  no  idea  what 
sort  of  foolish  things  I  said  during  these  walks:  young  men 
when  in  love  don't  generally  show  up  to  much  advantage,  and 
are  not  always  master  of  either  head  or  tongue,  and  often  commit 
themselves  most  ridiculously.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  I 
did  so.  The  moon  has  a  most  peculiar  influence  upon  lovers,  and 
I  soon  found  out  that,  if  I  didn't  want  to  make  a  complete  fool  of 
myself,  I  had  better  stay  at  home  on  moonlight  nights ;  because 
the  influence  I  speak  of  was  so  strong  that  I  was  never  able  to 
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resist  it.  I  remember  onoe— -it  was  during  the  harvest  moon — 1 
was  walking  with  Catherine,  when  the  ricMculous  fever  seized  me, 
and  I  felt  compelled  by  some  indescribable  influence  to  go  out  of 
my  senses  in  the  middle  of  a  dusty  road,  and  blurt  out  in  any- 
thing but  an  eloquent  style  the  all-important  question  which  had 
been  hanging  on  my  tongue-end  for  some  weeks  past. 

To  say  that  Catherine  was  taken  by  surprise  would  give  but  a 
very  faint  idea  of  the  effect  of  my  speech.  She  stood,  stared, 
und  listened,  then  burst  out  laughing,  and  ran  away.  Up  1 
jumped  and  ran  after  her,  and  when  I  overtook  her,  proceeded  to 
plead  and  splutter  in  such  an  impressive  style  that  she  told  me  to 
hold  my  tongue  for  that  night,  and  let  her  think  about  it. 

My  feelings  may  be  imagined  by  any  who  have  been  in  similar 
situations  when  I  presented  myself  the  following  evening  to  hear 
my  doom.  I  stood  before  Catherine,  but  spoke  not ;  in  fact,  I 
hardly  saw  her,  I  was  looking  so  intently  on  the  ground. 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  she,  *  what  have  you  got  to  say  that  so  over- 
powers youf 

*  You  know,  I  said,  *  I  want  to  say  that  which  I  tried  to  say  last 
night  when  I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  and  got  laughed  at  for  my 
pains.  Catherine,  I  love  you,  and  you  know  it.  Do  you,  can  you 
ever  love  me  V 

I  looked  up  at  her  and  she  blushed ;  held  down  her  head  and 
turned  it  away,  but  she  didn't  laugh  this  time ;  so  I  gathered 
courage  to  get  hold  of  her  hand,  which  I  squeezed  as  significantly 
as  I  was  able.  We  stood  so  for  a  few  moments,  when  I  whis- 
pered again  : 

Can  you  love  me,  Catherine  t'  and  I  insinuatingly  placed  my 
arm  beneath  her  cloak,  and  round  her  waist  She  laid  her  head 
slowly  upon  my  shoulder  and  murmured  in  my  ear — *  I  will  try.' 
There  was  no  need  of  any  more  conversation  that  night.  I  ssdd 
nothing,  but  confined  myself  to  a  use  of  the  lips  other  than 
speaking. 

My  business  prospered,  and  my  love-making  prospered  too; 
bat  soon,  alas !  I  received  a  shock  which  roughly  awoke  me  from 
the  dream  of  happiness  in  which  I  was  indulging,  to  the  stem 
realities  around  me.  I  had  arranged  with  Catherine,  about  six 
months  after  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  to  speak  with  the  old 
gentleman,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  state  of  our  feelings 
towards  each  other,  and  ask  his  consent  to  our  union.    I  bad 
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before  this,  in  one  of  my  letters  home,  told  my  parents  of  my 
intention,  and  had  received  their  consent  to  my  union,  always 
provided  the  state  of  my  business  warranted  such  a  proceeding. 

Well,  on  the  momentous  night  on  which  I  was  to  face  the  old 
bear,  as  I  somewhat  disrespectfully  called  him,  I  walked  home 
with  Catherine  in  anything  but  high  spirits.  The  old  man  was 
not  in  the  house ;  I  therefore  went  to  look  for  him  in  an  orchard 
which  was  behind  the  house  where  he  sometimes  walked  of  an 
evening.  As  I  approached  it  I  heard  sounds  as  of  two  persons 
quarrelling ;  one  voice  I  distinctly  recognised  as  the  old  man's ; 
the  other  I  did  not  know.  From  what  I  could  hear  they  appeared 
to  be  talking  about  some  letter  or  other,  and  it  immediately 
occurred  to  me  that  the  letter  or  letters  in  question  must  be 
those  about  which  the  old  man  got  so  excited.  I  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  place  where  they  stood,  when  I  heard  the 
stranger  cry  with  a  curse—' You  won't  then,  eh!  Then  take 
that,  you  old  villain !'  which  words  were  followed  by  a  deep  groan 
and  a  sound  as  of  some  heavy  body  falling  to  the  ground. 

I  rushed  forward,  and  in  my  haste  stumbled  over  what  proved 
to  be  the  body  of  Catherine's  father,  but  in  falling  I  managed  to 
seize  the  stranger  by  the  collar.  This  saved  me ;  and  collecting 
my  energies,  I  sprang  upon  him  and  griped  him  tightly  round 
the  neck.  He  struggled  violently  for  some  time ;  but  when  he 
found  that  my  grasp  loosened  little  or  nothing,  he  changed  his 
tactics,  and  seized  me  firmly  by  my  collar,  and  commenced  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice—*  Mueder  !  MUBDER ! !' 

Catherine  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  my  heart  sickened 
within  me  as  I  heard  her  ninning  swiftly  down  the  path  to  where 
we  stood. 

*  Go  for  help  !  go  for  help  !*  shouted  the  man. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  who  is  murdered  ?'  shrieked  Catherine. 

*  This  young  fellow  has  murdered  Mr.  Savage  in  a  quarrel,' 
the  man  said ;  *  Go  for  help !  go  for  help !  and  I  will  hold  him 
till  it  comes.' 

'  Tis  a  lie,  I  shouted,'  '  this  fellow  is  the  murderer,  Catherine, 
but  go  for  help !' 

For  help,  alas !  she  could  not  go,  for  no  sooner  did  she  hear 
the  brutal  stranger's  speech  than  she  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

I  struggled  frantically  to  free  myself  from  the  grasp  of  the 
murderer,  that  I  might  go  to  the  assistance  of  Catherine,  but  hQ 
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held  me  as  in  a  vice,  continuing  to  shout  all  the  while. at  the  top 
of  his  voice — *  MuBDEE !  MuBDER  ] !' 

His  shouts  seemed  to  have  been  heard  by  some  one  passmg  up 
the  road  in  front  of  the  house,  for  soon  we  heard  shouts  in  that 
direction,  and  before  very  long  two  men  came  brealdng  through 
the  hedge  of  the  orchard. 

*  Here,  here,'  cried  the  man  who  held  me,  '  here  he  is — ^liere's 
the  murderer !' 

At  that  the  men  ran  forward,  and  before  I  knew  where  I  was, 
my  hands  and  feet  were  tied,  and  I  found  myself  laid  helplessly 
on  the  ground  by  the  body  of  the  murdered  man. 

'  Stop  that  fellow,'  I  shouted,  pointing  to  the  murderer,  '  for  he 
is  the  man  who  did  it  and  not  I.' 

'  Oh,  don't  be  frightened,'  he  said ;  *  I'll  stay  by  you.  Don't 
you  know  that  I'm  the  witness  who  must  swear  to  the  dead.' 

I  felt  as  though  I  should  faint  at  these  words,  for  I  plainly  saw 
what  the  fellow's  intentions  were. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  come  into  the  orchard  through  the 
hedge  was  now  sent  to  the  town  for  a  constable,  whilst  the  other, 
aided  by  the  real  murderer,  carried  poor  Catherine  still  insensible 
into  the  house,  and  left  me  with  hands  and  feet  securely  tied,  laid 
on  the  ground  beside  the  corpse.  It  then  struck  me  for  the  first 
time  that  circumstances  were  against  me.  There  I  was  in  the 
orchard  with  the  dead — ^perhaps  stamed  with  his  blood— and  the 
criminal  was  evidently  intent  upon  swearing  that  I  was  the 
author  of  the  deed.  I  struggled  vauily  to  escape  from  the  bonds 
which  held  me,  so  I  turned  myself  on  to  my  face,  and  commenced 
wriggling  forwards  to  the  hedge  to  escape,  at  any  rate,  from  the 
orchard.  I  had  reached  the  gap  made  by  the  entrance  of  the  two 
men,  and  was  collecting  my  energies  for  a  struggle  through, 
when  1  heard  a  nmnber  of  men  tramping  up  the  road,  and  soon 
saw  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns  which  they  carried  that  it  was  a 
body  of  constables,  I  crouched  down  by  the  hedge  side,  hoping 
they  would  pass  on,  and  enter  by  the  ordinary  road,  but  their 
gtnde,  when  he  reached  the  gap,  pointed  it  out  as  the  shortest  cut 
to  the  place.  He  sprung  through  and  ahghted  with  his  hob- 
nailed shoes  on  my  legs ;  I  did  not  shout,  although  the  pain  was 
awful,  and  I  hoped  that  he  would  pass  on,  under  the  impression 
that  my  legs  were  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Alas !  for  mo,  instead 
of  going  forward  he  stood  to  one  side  to  let  the  constables  com© 
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through,  and  as  they  were  passing,  the  light  of  their  lanterns  was 
tui'ned  full  upon  my  hapless  self,  laid  in  the  gutter. 

*  Halloa,*  cried  the  constable  who  first  saw  me,  *  what's  this  ?' 

Their  guide  looked  round  and  recognised  me :  '  it's  the  murderer,' 
said  he. 

The  sergeant,  who  was  there,  turned  his  lantern  on  me,  and 
chuckjei  audibly  over  me.  I  did  not  understand  this  at  the  time, 
but  I  afterwards  discovered  that  it  was  his  first  murder  case,  and 
he  was  uncommonly  proud  of  it.  '  Oh,  oh,'  he  said,  *  so  you're 
the  murderer,  are  you !  Coming  to  meet  us,  eli  ?  Glad  to  see 
you,  sir ;  take  him  up,  men,  and  bring  him  along.'  I  was  accord- 
ingly taken  up  and  brought  along.  It  is  needless  to  go  further 
into  the  particulars  of  that  awful  night,  beyond  the  mention  of 
one  fearful  fact.  When  the  constable  examined  the  real  mur- 
derer as  to  the  grounds  he  had  for  accusing  me,  the  man  gave 
the  following  account : — 

*He  was  passing  along. the  road- which  wound  past  the 
orchard,  and  then  by  the  front  of  the  house,  and  had  already 
reached  the  gate  of  the  little  garden,  when  he  heard  a  loud  shout 
in  the  direction  of  the  orchard,  at  which  he  turned  back  and 
broke  through  the  hedge  at  a  particular  place  which  place  he 
pointed  out,  and  he  reached  the  place  of  the  murder  just  in  time 
to  see  me  strike  Mr.  Savage  in  the  breast  with  what  he  thought 
was  an  open  clasp-knife,  which  knife  I  either  threw  upon  the 
ground  or  shut  up  and  placed  in  my  breast  pocket,  he  couldn't 
swear  which,  but  would  advise  the  constables  to  search  me  and 
then  the  orchard.' 

I  thought  that  the  man  had  now  conmiitted  himself  and  that  I 
should  be  cleared,  for  I  knew  that  I  had  no  such  thing  as  a  clasp 
knife  in  my  possession ;  but  my  horror  can  hardly  be  imagined 
when  the  constable  who  searched  me  drew  out  of  my  breast  pocket  a 
large  clasp-knife  with  the  blade  shut — ^it  was  opened,  and  the 
blade  was  seen  by  all,  to  be  covered  with  blood ! 

I  was  in  an  agony ;  I  shouted  and  wept,  swore  that  the  knife 
was  none  of  mine,  that  I  never  owned  one,  but  that  it  was  my 
accuser  who  himself  had  committed  the  murder,  and  in  our 
struggling  succeeded  in  slipping  the  knife  into  my  pocket.  My 
defence  was  laughed  ait  by  the  constables,  and  the  sergeant 
roughly  told  me  to  hold  my  tongue  and  keep  my  defence  for  my 
trial,    I  was  then  taken  to  the  lock-up  in  the  town,  where  I 
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lodged  until  the  inquest  was  over,  and  I  was  f onnaUy  charge 
before  the  magistrates  with  the  wilful  murder  of  James  Savage* 
By  them  I  was  committed  to  take  my  trial  at  the  approaching 
sessions  to  be  holden  in  the  county  town.  I  was  then  removed 
and  lodged  in  the  county  goal. 

Catherine  at  the  inquest  and  before  the  magistrates  firmly 
denied  the  possibility  of  my  guilt,  but  at  the  same  time  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  business  oa  which  I  sought  her  father 
when  I  left  her,  was  such  that  a  quarrel  was  far  from  being  an 
improbable  result  of  our  conference.  This  was  held  by  all  who 
took  the  trouble  to  think  over  the  case  as  almost  proof  positive  of 
my  guilt.  It  was  admitted  that  Mr.  Savage  was  a  man  of  an 
exceedingly  irritable  disposition,  that  the  business  on  which  I  had 
to  consult  him  was  likely  to  cause  a  quarrel;  then  the  man  who 
was  examined  swore  to  having  seen  me  strike  him  in  the  breast, 
and  last  and  worst  of  all,  the  damning  clasp-knife  with  which  the 
deed  had  beyond  doubt  been  perpetrated  was  found  red  with  blood 
in  my  coat  pocket.  What  could  be  clearer!  Everybody  declared 
that  a  clearer  case  of  guilt  could  never  be  estabHshed,  and  even 
the  lawyer  who  defended  me  took  the  trouble  of  telling  me  in 
private  that  he  considered  me  guilty.  Catherine,  my  heart-broken 
but  still  loving  Catherine,  visited  me  in  prison  and  assured  me  of 
her  behef  in  my  innocence :  this  was  comforting,  but  had  no  effect 
upon  a  jury  beyond  making  them  believe  that  she  was  an  un- 
natural child,  who  it  was  not  improbable,  had  had  some  share  in 
the  transaction.  The  good  folks  of  the  town  held  up  their  hands 
in  horror  at  the  idea  of  the  child  of  the  murdered  man  still  loving 
and  visiting  his  murderer  in  prison  ;^  she  was  avoided  in  the  street 
by  her  former  acquaintances,  discharged  by  her  employers,  and 
generally  t'egarded  as  an  outcast  beyond  the  pale  of  society.  Pity 
was  swallowed  up  in  indignation  at  her  heartless,  unfeeling 
conduct,  as  it  was  called,  and  her  only  comfort  seemed  to  be  to 
visit  me  in  prison,  when  we  condoled  together  upon  our  mutual 
miseries.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  could  by  any  means  get  an 
explanation  of  those  mysterious  letters,. we  might  get  hold  of  a 
clue  which  would  enable  us  to  convict  the  real  murderer,  or  at 
least  give  an  air  of  probability  to  my  accusation  of  him.  Catherine 
bestirred  herself  in  the  matter  but  all  her  efforts  were  useless.  She 
wrote  to  the  few  acquaintances  of  her  father  whose  addresses  she 
knew,  imploring  them  to  assist  her  in  her  inquiries,  but  they  with- 
out exception,  accused  her  of  unnatural  hard-hearted  conduct,  and 
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told  her  to  let  the  law  have  its  oourse  upon  the  real  murderer, 
meaning  myself.  Swiftly  the  time  passed  to  the  assizes:  the 
chaplain  of  the  gaol  took  all  the  pains  he  could  with  me,  but  I  was 
not  able  to  pay  him  that  attention  which  I  ought  to  have  done, 
for  my  thoughts  were  all  upon  the  possibility  of  proving  my 
innocence,  and  thus  saving  my  life.  At  length  the  awful  day  of 
trial  arrived,^  and  nothing  more  had  been  done  to  prove  my 
innocence.  I  had  secured  a  good  pleader,  but  he  shook  his  head 
gravely  when  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  there  was  any  hope,  and 
recrmmendei  me  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  chaplain  as  I 
possibly  could.  My  heart  sank  within  me  at  his  words,  and  it 
was  with  a  bitterness  of  apprehension  which  I  cannot  describe, 
that  I  took  my  position  in  the  dock. 

The  result  of  my  trial  and  its  consequences  I  will  tell  you 
another  night,  for  these  remembrances  have  overpowered  me  for 
the  present. 

Augustus  and  I  took  the  hint,  and  after  taking  leave  of  the 
doctor  and  Kate,  made  our  exit. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


^XJxiiH  ^tsi$iU&. 


'Tis  twice  ten  years  and  more,  since  sad  and  lone, 

Yet  resolute,  I  first  surveyed  the  scene 

That  now  in  dreamy  silence  sleeps  around  : 

A  stranger  then,  and  friendless,  I  beheld 

From  ypnder  red-roofed  dwellings,  deep  ingulfed 

In  cliffs  precipitous,  the  filmy  smoke 

Float  softly  on  the  evening  air,  and  tell 

Of  hearths  warm  with  domestic  love  and  peace, 

To  me  unknown.    Musing,  I  paced  the  streets, 

Narrow  and  dark,  which  now  in  memories  briglit 

Seem  gay  with  vanished  bUss,  and  wondering  scanned 

Th3  buildings  quaint  and  strange,  the  terraced  streets 

That  scaffold-like,  tier  behind  tier,  rose  high 

Up  yon  precipitous  banks,  united  strange 

By  narrow  winding  stall's.     That  ruined  pile. 

Ghost  of  the  silent  past,  the  sentinel 

Of  death's  thick  crowded  citadel  that  lifts 

Its  silent  habitants  half-way  to  heaven, 
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liOoked  like  a  warrior  scarred,  with  dingy  arms 

Indented  deep,  and  armour  rent  and  torn 

In  battle  stem  with  ages.     Slowly  then, 

As  now,  the  Esk,  heath-dyad,  from  winding  shades 

Through  riven  cliffs,  neath  yonder  cloven  bridge, 

That  ever  and  anon  is  sundered  twain, 

like  Neptune's  folding-doors,  for  some  tall  mast 

To  pass  or  repass,  met  the  fond  embrace 

Of  ocean.     Thou  too,  giant  pathway,  built 

Of  chisel'd  rock,  on  ocean's  yieldinjj  bed, 

For  evening  promenade  amidst  the  waves. 

Looked  then,  as  ever  since  and  now,  calmly 

Defiant  of  the  sea-god's  stern  assanlt, 

And  fiercest  cannonade.    All,  all,  on  me 

Looked  coldly  then.    How  changed  your  aspect  now ! 

Hall,  dear  companion  of  young  manhood's  pi  ime  ! 

How  fondly  now  I  meet  thee,  sheltered  deep 

In  chasmed  cliffs,  encircled  far  by  moor, 

And  Ocean's  ceaseless  roll,  town,  abbey ,  pier. 

Wood,  winding  stream,  and  flower-enamelled  mead, 

All  hail !     The  clashing  enginery  of  life 

Has  ceased  awhile ;  its  steam  is  down  ;  and  I. 

Freed  from  its  grinding  toil,  have  fled  to  yon. 

Scenes  gilded  with  the  "  gay  romanca  "  of  youth, 

To  hold  communion  wiili  the  riven  past. 

See,  memory  waves  her  magic  wand;  and  lo  I 

Once  more  unknown,  I  stand  among  you.     No  I 

Door  after  door  flies  open.      Friends,  warm  friends, 

Feel  for  the  wanderer.    He  in  many  a  home 

Finds  welcome  and  communion  free.     Not  such 

As  starched  formality  and  freezing  pride, 

Deigns  in  the  crowded  halls  ot  fashion.      Here, 

liy  isolation  from  the  tainted  world. 

Unfettered  hospitality  had  found 

A  lingering  home.    Alas  !  not  long  even  here, 

To  brave  uninjured  the  o'erwhelraing  tide 

Of  stranger  innovation.     Dwellings  proud 

Lift  high  their  formal  heads  in  rank  and  file 

As  if  transported  from  some  city  square. 

With  all  their  inmates,  on  yon  beetling  cliff, 

Upheaved  and  riven  from  her  sister  clifts, 

In  some  wild  agony  and  gasping  throe 

Of  eai-th's  primeval  womb.     Then  oft  alone. 

Upon  its  verdant  turf,  un trimmed,  and  carved 

Into  those  artful  curves,  those  winding  paths, 

•And  easy  drives  through  circling  chasms  cut, 

I've  wandered,  while  the  sportive  "  silver  tea  " 

Played  child-like  with  the  pebbly  beach  beneath 

The  mid-day  sun,  far,  far  bolow  my  feet. 
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And  oft,  when  land-wArd  winds  roared  madly  ttom 

The  billowy  deep,  and  ocean's  foamy  mane 

Rose,  like  a  lion's,  ere  it  wildly  sprang 

Against  the  rooky  barrier  of  the  sea. 

With  awe  sublime,  yet  with  a  wild  delight, 

Upon  its  lofty,  over-hanging  edge, 

Tve  safely  over-looked  the  **  wild  uproar." 

But  Whitby,  thou  hast  still,  as  then,  before 

Wealth  deigned  with  thee  to  seek  a  brief  repose 

From  luxury  and  pleasure's  fruitless  toil. 

And  fashion  asked  to  fold  her  painted  wings 

A  moment  in  thy  far-off  calm  retreat, 

And  nurse  fresh  relish  for  her  tasteless  joys, — 

Much  to  invite  the  sorrow-burdened  heart, 

The  frame  o'er-laboured,  i^nd  the  weary  brain. 

That  stately  ruin,  chief,  not  sole  remains 

Of  some  far-distant  age,  rolls  back  the  tide 

Of  years.    Then  sat  enthroned  in  queenly  state 

Among  her  subject  nuns,  and  well-fed  monks, 

The  sainted  Hilda.    Csedmon,  then  the  first 

Of  British  bards,  composed  his  sacred  lays. 

And  scattered  wide  on  moor  and  sheltered  mead, 

By  riven  rocks  and  shady  dells,  and  most 

Where  cliff  and  sand,  with  ocean's  angry  surge, 

Wage  endless  war,  the  portals  of  the  past 

Stand  wide  before  me.    Not  the  puny  span 

Often  poor  centuries.    Not  the  history  brief 

Of  this  secluded  nook  of  British  soil. 

Back  to  the  time  of  superstition  curst. 

Or  Rome's  proud  sway,  or  sanguine  Bruid-rites ; 

Nor,  tracing  up  the  winding  stream  of  time 

Far  past  the  age  of  Rome  or  Greece,  and  past 

The  sway  of  Eastern  Babel,  or  the  reign 

Of  Egypt's  proud  oppressor,  to  the  fount 

Of  sacred  record,  when  the  voice  of  God 

Built  the  world  anew  for  man.    But  deep 

In  hidden  rocks  around  me  histories  lie 

Of  ages  yet  unnumbered,  on,  still  on. 

Till  fancy's  wings  grow  weak  with  travail  vain : — 

Records  of  peopled  worlds  o'erwhelmed,  re-formed, 

And  overwhelmed  again,  uid  yet  again, 

Down  to  the  records  of  our  late-born  race. 

I  stand  upon  thy  latest  man-built  rock. 

Which  I  from  year  to  year  have  watched  advance 

Into  the  surge,  stem  barrier  of  the  wave, 

Storm-t  )ssed  and  calmed.  And  now  though  winds  are  hushed. 

Even  to  the  softest  whisper  on  the  ear, 

'Neath  yonder  black,  o'er-hangiog  cliffs,  the  sea, 

0  laf  ng  and  surging,  springs  with  sadden  shock 

Against  its  rooky  base— rebounding  thence 
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It  flings  its  shivered  foam  and  spray  around, 

Half  np  its  jagged  front.    Ye  crystal  drops 

That  sparkle  in  the  sunbeams,  while 

Ye  fall  around  me,  tell  from  whence  ye  came. 

Thou  ever-restless,  awful  ocean !  tell ; 

Could  I  but  read  thy  mysteries — could  I  search 

Thy  fathomless  abyss,  wher6  play  unseen, 

Monsters  without  a  name !     Could  I  but  tell 

Their  histories,  for  ever  lost,  whom  thou 

Afar  from  human  aid,  hast  'whelmed  beneath 

Thy  yawning  waves  I  or  paint  the  sunny  lands 

And  frozen  shores  washed  by  thy  rolling  waves. 

Through  thee,  the  world's  highway,  I  seem  to  hold 

Communion  free  with  every  clime,  and  own 

A  brother  every  suffering  child  of  man . 

Ah !  thou  art  awful  in  thy  giant  strength — 

K'en  when,  calm  as  a  sleeping  infant,  thou 

Scarce  breathest  in  a  sigh.     Thy  sun-lit  face 

I've  seen  now  wreath  with  smiles,  now  flash  with  light 

Of  bumisheJ  silver  ;  then  from  shade  to  shade 

Of  every  rainbow  tint.    And  T  have  seeii 

From  yon  remembered  light,  thy  boiling  surge, 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  one  sheet  of  foam, 

O'erleap  this  rocky  banier,  wrench  those  bars 

Of  iron  from  their  massy  beds,  and  wreath 

Them  round  and  round  like  pliant  hempen  coils. 

Those  rocks  of  massive  bulk,  embedded  deep 

In  strong  cement,  and  clamped  with  iron-bars 

To  kindred  rocks,  were  torn  apart,  and  flung 

With  thunder-crash,  and  shivered  in  thy  might. 

The  very  pharos,  toweling  high  in  air, 

Wreathed  with  a  sheet  of  spray  and  foam  above 

Its  whirling  vane,  was  lost  in  cloud  and  spume. 

Thou  mighty  sea,  as  beautiful  as  full 

Of  awe,  how  shall  I  name  thee  ?    Heaving  far, 

As  if  a  ceaseless  earthquake  rocked  thy  waves — 

Can  I  believe  thy  motions  measured — that 

A  line  hath  spanned  thy  surface,  fathomed  all  thy  deeps  ' 

Each  drop  of  thy  illimitable  flood 

Is  weighed  and  numbered,  and  throughout  the  waste 

Of  endless  waters,  not  a  spr<>y  revolts 

From  laws  laid  with  a  chain  of  adamant  round 

Thy  giant  waves  !    Yet,  so  it  is.     Though  now, 

As  when  thou  risest  in  thine  ire,  panting 

And  heaving  for  some  deed  of  dreadful  wrath, 

As  if  a  fiend  had  roused  and  ruled  thy  waves. 

Thou  seem'st  capiiciou ;  i-  a  wayward  child. 

Behold  thy  playmate,  Whitly  !     Well  thou  know'st 

His  deeds  of  dreadful  mififht,  ev'n  when  in  play, 

But  when  his  awful  brow  wrinkles  with  rage, 
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Thou  well mft/st tremble ;  forth  3  homes  are  few 

Whence  brother,  husband,  or  some  dariing  child, 

Has  Dot  been  lured  by  him — perhaps  to  death. 

Hark !  'tis  the  widow's  wail,  the  lover's  sigh. 

The  homeless  orphan  that,  with  lifted  hand, 

Cries  out  for  bread.    Regardless  of  their  cries, 

Their  blighted  prospects,  and  their  broken  hearts, 

Thou,  mighty  sea,  roll'st  on,  unheeding  them  or  theirs. 

But  not  by  thee  alone  has  death 

Bereft  me  of  the  friends  I  loved,  ev'n  here; 

This  fortress  guarded  far  by  sea  and  moor, 

And  cliff-environed,  has  not  warded  hence 

The  grim  destroyer.    Many,  full  of  life 

And  radiant  hope,  have  jilowly  drooped  and  died ; 

And  many  more,  borne  down  with  years  are  gone 

Where  all  must  go,  on  land  or  yawning  sea. 

Once  and  again,  since  first  I  knew  and  loved 

This  wild  retreat,  when  I  have  made  a  brief 

Sojourn  within  its  hospitable  homes, 

I'Te  missed  some  well-known  face,  and  thought  that  I 

Had  lost  a  friend.     And  we  .who  still  are  left. 

Has  fleeting  time  passed  us  unscathed,  nor  stamped 

On  gait,  or  features,  head,  or  active  mind, 

Oiie  character  which  tells  us  it  is  gone  ? 

No!  The  same  goal  awaits  us.     Brief  tlie  race 

We  yet  must  rufi.     Up  then  with  speed,  aud  on  I 

And  now,  beloved  of  many  years,  farewell ! 

Again  I  leave  thee,  for  I  see  atar. 

Over  yon  heath-crowned  hills,  a  beckoning  hand, 

That  bids  me  come.     The  tribute  which  I  pay 

I  long  have  owed.     Would  it  were  worthy  thee ! 

Thanks  that  the  stranger  found  a  kindly  home 

And  many  a  fiiend  as  thy  firm  rock  unchanged 

By  changing  years.     I  leave  thee  not  as  first 

I  found  thee ;  but  all  wreathed  with  garlands,  wove 

I'rom  memory's  lich  parterres — flung  wild  and  free 

On  all  thy  lo::ely  walks  by  winding  strv.*ams, 

'Mid  pensive  woods,  by  dashing  niill.wheels,rills. 

Now  babbling  o'er  their  pebbly  beds,  and  now 

Soft  creeping  by  the  bright  green  moss  ard  fem> 

UpEsk's  eterual  windings,  shade  o'erhung; 

'^lid  rock-rent  chasms,  hidden  in  ray  less  gloom. 

Such  garlands  not  as  stinted  Nature  retirj 

For  her  most  favoured  sons,  in  summer'jj  g'ow, 

But  such  as  the  warm  fancy,  winged  anew, 

By  youthful  syraiiathy's  intonsett  flame. 

Breathes  into  beauty  and  perennial  bloom, 

J.  E. 
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BY  W.  G.  CHIESMAN. 


That  is  at  once  a  practical  and  poetical  idea  of  Addison's,  when 
he  compares  man  without  education,  to  a  block  of  marble  which 
has  never  received  moulding  at  the  sculptor's  hand ;  for  if,  in  the 
first  place,  education  be  compared  to  this  art,  we  see  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  artist  should  be  skilful,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  that  the  whole  of  humanity  is  one  vast  stratum 
of  precious  stone,  which  may  be  •made  to  assume  a  fair  and 
beautiful  form. 

The  perfection  of  sculpture  is  attained  when  the  human  form, 
fashioned  so  nobly  by  the  divine  Artist,  is  so  faithfully  repre- 
sented, that  the  beholder  imagines  he  is  looking  upon  a  human 
being,  more  than  ordinarily  lovely  and  angelic,  so  the  perfec- 
tion of  education  is  reached  wMin  the  mind  of  man  is  divested 
of  all  the  ruggedness  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  is  renewed  in 
the  image  of  God,  in  which  it  was  first  created.  Education 
indeed,  is  never  fully  completed  on  earth,  for  however  talented 
and  learned  the  man,  he  is  but  as  one  awaking  from  sleep, 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  thought,  and  certain  only  of  his  own 
igTiorance.  So  vast  are  the  unexplored  regions  of  space,  so 
profound  are  the  depths  of  desire,  so  high  the  flight  of  imagi- 
nation, and  so  incomprehensibly  extensive  the  works  of  God, 
that  man  despairs  of  knowing  all  that  there  is  to  know.  The 
prolonged  life  allotted  to  man  in  the  days  before  the  flood 
would  not  have  been  sufficient,  to  give  an  adequate  notion  of 
everything  in  the  universe,  how  much  less  then  now,  when  "the 
days  of  his  years  are  but  three  score  years  and  ten."  He  is  fain, 
therefore,  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  his  longings,  until  freed  from 
the  incumbrance  of  the  flesh,  the  mind  shall  revel  in  the  un- 
bounded delights  of  a  new  and  enlarged  existence. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  exalted  desires  for  know- 
ledge are  only  experienced  by  a  few  of  the  human  race.  There 
are  not  many  whose  ambitious  eye  pierces  further  than  the 
powers  can  soar.  The  vast  majority  of  our  race  are  either 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  the  sciences,  or 
simply  know  them  by  name,  so  much  so,  that  as  far  as  the 
actual  advantages  of  education,  they  are  entirely  unknown, 
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It  is  not  only  an  interesting,  it  is  a  deeply  instnictiye  work 
to  discover  what  have  been  the  ideas  of  education  of  men  in 
different  ages,  and  under  widely  different  circumstances,  for  we 
may  form  by  this,  perhaps,  better  than  by  any  other  way,  an 
idea  of  the  relative  advancement  of  mankind,  and  it  will  also  be 
of  service  to  us  in  showing  that  the  exalted  style  in  which 
we  talk  of  the  superior  condition  of  modem  society,  is  not 
always  correct  and  truthful. 

It  has  been.fiuely  observed  by  that  learned  and  eloquent 
Statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  himself  was  quoting  an  older 
authority,  that  man  is  capable  of  immense  improvement,  while 
the  inferior  animals  never  rise  above  the  intelligence  of  pre- 
vious generations  of  their  race.  They  provide  themselves  with 
food  ill  the  same  way,  they  construct  their  habitations  in 
like  manner,  and,  in  a  word,  live  in  all  respects  the  same  now 
as  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  different  with  the  noble  race 
of  man ;  he  is  ever  seeking  some  new  and  better  thing.  The  in- 
stinct of  his  nature  is  upward  and  onward ;  having  gained  one 
eminence,  he  plants  his  foot  firmly,  and  prepares  for  a  loftier 
height,  and  so  each  generation  passes  away,  leaving  new  delights 
and  new  comforts  to  its -successor,  in  this  way  confirmmg  the 
words  of  Tennyson — 

"  Ever  through  the  ages,  ore  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

Education  has  three  objects  to  work  on.     There  is  first,  the 

body,  or  physical;  second,  the  mind,  or  intellectual;  and  third,  the 

heart,  or  moral  powers,  to  lead  out,  and  every  form  of  instruction 

mms  at  one  of  these  three.     The  first  is  the  strengthening  and 

developing  of  the  bodily  organs,  the  second  is  the  imparting  of 

knowledge  to  the  mind,  that  is,  scientific  information,  &c. ;  the 

third  is  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  the  discouragement  of 

vice.     A  perfect  education  embraces   all  three.     The  first  is  the 

easiest  and  earliest,  the  latter  of  course  are  regulated  by  the 

state  of  learning  and  religion  of  the  limes. 

We  should  expect  that  amongst  nations  of  warlike  character 
and  of  small  commerce,  the  body  would  be  more  cared  for  than 
the  mind  or  heart,  because  a  man  may  be  very  ignorant  and  very 
wicked,  and  yet  be  a  capital  soldier.  The  arts  and  sciences  are 
civilizing ;  commerce  is  peaceful,  and  true  reUgion  tells  us  that 
all  men  are  brothers,  and  although  as  yet  we  have  not  had  the 
happiness  to  see  tbesQ  glorious  principles  bavQ  their  due  effect^ 
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we  know  that  when  they  once  get  fairly  hold,  they  are  never 
entirely  shaken  ofF. 

Going  back  to  one  of  tlie  eai-Iiest  peoples  of  whom  we  have 
any  account,  the  Cretans,  their  system  of  education  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Sparta  hi  iater  times.  Minos,  the  aged  law- 
giver of  that  people,  pretended  that  he  had  received  his  laws  from 
Jupiter,  probably  to  secure  a  more  willing  obedience.  These 
laws  were  distinguished  for  the  inculcation  of  simple  and  frugal 
habits.  The  children  were  trained  in  bands  to  be  abstemious,  to 
bear  toil  and  hardship  manfully,  and,  in  a  word,  exercised  in  all 
discipline  that  would  tend  to  make  them  good  warriors. 

In  later  times,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  the 
mind,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of 
Greece  were  born  and  flourished  in  Crete. 

The  Persian  schools  were  more  for  discipline  than  for  learning. 
They  had  near  the  king's  palace  a  public  building  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  divided  into  four  portions,  one  being 
for  the  boys,  one  for  the  youths,  one  for  the  men,  and  one  for 
those  who  were  devoted  to  the  military  service.  Over  these  di- 
visions there  were  capably  rulers  appointed.  In  this  place,  boys 
were  taught  to  be  just  and  modest,  grateful  and  obedient.  They 
were  also  taught  to  be  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  for 
their  food  they  brought  from  home  with  them  bread  and  a  sort  of 
herb.  They  also  brought  a  cup  with  which  they  took  water  from 
the  stream  to  quench  their  thirst.  The  boys  comprised  a  little 
State  among  themselves,  and  when  they  found  one  of  their  num- 
ber guilty,  not  only  of  robbery  and  other  crunes  which  we  punish, 
but  also  of  deceit,  slander,  or  ingratitude,  he  was  brought  before 
the  ruler,  who  punished  him  according  to  his  guilt.  Here  boys 
were  taught  to  throw  the  javelin  and  to  shoot  with  the  bow  until 
they  reached  the  age  of  sixtee  i  or  seventeen,  when  they  were 
taken  from  amongst  the  boys  and  placed  amongst  the  youth, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  the  magistrate  to  guard  the  city,  and 
to  attend  the  king  on  his  hunting  expeditions. 

The  Gymnosophists,  a  sect  of  Indian  philosophers,  were  wont 
to  assemble  their  scholars  about  dinner  time,  and  ask  them  round, 
what  good  they  had  done  that  day,  when  all  who  could  not  tell  of 
useful  employ  or  good  deed  done  was  refused  dinner. 

The  education  of  the  body  or  pliysical  training,  was  carried  to 
greater  perfection  amongst  the  Spartana  than  amongst  any  other 
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people.  Their  education  was  altogether  different  from  what  it  is 
with  us.  With  them  to  send  a  youth  to  school  was  not  that  he 
might  be  taught  three  or  four  strange  languages,  and  to  have 
half-a-dozen  long  lessons  to  learu  by  heart,  so  that  although 
Shakspere  be  the  poet  for  all  ag-es,  his  schoolboy,  with  his 
"shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to 
school,'*  is  scarcely  a  correct  representation  of  the  young 
Spartan  pupil ;  he  went  on  more  exciting,  and  consequently  more 
congenial  work ;  for  his  study  was  not  so  much  to  improve  his 
mind  and  to  inform  the  understanding,  as  to  render  the  body 
lithe  and  vigorous. 

We  find  that  in  Sparta  the  education  of  the  physical  part  was 
cared  for  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  and  nobler  parts. 
Plutarch  assures  us  that  Lycurgus  regarded  the  education  of 
youth  as  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  work  of  a  lawgiver,  and 
that  he  considered  children  as  being  more  the  property  of  the 
State  than  of  their  parents.  When  a  child  was  strong  and  well- 
proportioned,  the  elders  ordered  it  to  be  educated  at  the  public 
charge,  a  custom  which  gives  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  Lacede- 
monian people ;  but  that  high  opinion  is  considerably  modified 
when  we  learn  that  children  which  were  weakly  and  deformed 
were  cast  into  a  deep  cavern  to  die,  which  shows  that  they  were 
guided  not  so  much  by  a  love  for  the  phild  as  care  for  the  State. 

The  regulations  made  for  the  education  of  the  Spartan  youth 
show  plainly  enough  what  manner  of  people  they  were.  Like 
boyish  soldiers,  when  seven  years  old,  they  were  enrolled  in  com- 
panies, and  together  made  to  engage  in  vigorous  exercises,  having 
one  of  their  companions  for  a  captain,  whom  they  were  bound  to 
obey.  "  As  for  learning,"  says  Plutarch,  "  They  had  just  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  ;  all  the  rest  of  their  education  was  cal- 
culated to  make  them  subject  to  command,  to  endure  labour,  to 
fight,  and  to  conquer.  They  added  therefore  to  their  discipline 
as  they  advanced  in  age ;  cutting  their  hair  very  close,  making 
them  go  barefoot,  and  play  for  the  most  part  naked.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  their  under  garment  was  taken  away,  and  but  one 
upper  one  a  year  allowed  them.  Hence  they  were  necessarily 
dirty  in  their  persons,  and  not  indulged  the  great  favour  of  baths 
and  oils,  except  on  some  particular  days  of  the  year.  They  slept 
in  companies,  on  beds  made  on  the  tops  of  reeds,  which  they 
gathered  with  their  own  hands,  without  knives,  and  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Europus.     In  winter  tliey  were  permitted 
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to  add  a  little  doWn,  as  that  seemed  to  have  some  little  warmth 
in  it." 

The  object  of  this  severe  discipline  was  to  make  them  quick 
and  hardy  in  warfare ;  indeed  the  aim  of  the  Lycurgan  code  was 
to  extinguish  feeling,  and  to  encourage  whatever  tended  to  make 
them  careless  of  their  own  comfort  in  submitting  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  good.  The  only  allusion  to  what  we  modems 
call  education  is  sufficiently  vague  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
amongst  the  Spartans  it  was  scarcely  known.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  enlighten  the  youth  of  that  country 
in  geography  or  the  sciences.  In  the  evenings  they  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  opinions  of  certain  men  or  certain  actions,  and 
the  readiest  answer  got  the  highest  praise.  They  were  also 
taught  music  and  poetry,  which  consisted  principally  in  the  sing- 
ing of  warlike  songs  to  the  flute  and  the  harp. 

As  we  may  judge  from  the  character  of  a  people  as  to  their 
state  of  education,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  quote  a  few  remarks 
from  a  vigorous  writer  of  our  own  day.  Speaking  of  the  women, 
he  says,  "  The  girls  wrestled  and  fought  as  vigorously  as  the 
boys ;  beauty  was  not  much  prized  by  that  utterly  distorted 
taste.  A  great  strong  Amazon,  who  could  close  up  a  man's  eye 
with  a  blow  of  her  fist,  or  fling  him  on  his  back  by  main  strength 
of  arm  was  the  object  of  much  admiration.  Having  converted 
their  ladies  into  prize-fighters,  they  next  did  all  in  their  power  to 
make  their  gentlemen  thieves.  Robbery  was  studied  as  one  of  the 
evidences  of  a  manly  spirit,  and  theft  and  pocket-picking  as  one  of 
the  fine  arts."  After  referring  to  the  story  of  the  boy  who  stole 
a  fox,  he  then  says  that  "occasionally,  a  boy  was  flogged  to  death 
as  an  example  to  his  friends,  on  the  altar  of  Diana ;  and  that  they 
were  so  much  the  masters  of  their  emotions  that  they  died  with- 
out a  groan."  With  the  Spartans,  foreign  merchandise  and  foreign 
travel  were  forbidden,  which  affords  us  proof  enough  that  those 
strong  incentives  to  education  which  now  exist  had  no  influence 
upon  them.  "They  were  trained,"  says  the  writer  already 
quoted,  "  as  race-horses  are  trained  for  speed,  and  bulldogs  for 
fight.  The  intellect  was  left  uncultured,  while  the  limbs  were 
strengthened  to  the  utmost.  Unable  to  sj^eak  with  eloquence, 
to  write  with  purity,  to  reason  with  clearness,  they  never  pro- 
duced a  man  who  added  to  the  literature  of  Greece.  There  was 
no  Spartan  sculptor,  no  Laconian  painter,  no  Lacedemonian  poet 
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They  would  have  beeu  a  race  of  brutal  slaves  if  they  had 
not  been  a  race  of  accomplished  gladiators." 

While  we  cannot  sympathize  with  an  austerity  which  went  far 
to  deaden  the  finer  feelings,  and  to  freeze  every  domestic  feeling 
out  of  the  human  heart,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  Lycur- 
gan  system  accomplished  its  aim.  If  we  do  not  call  that  law 
wise  which  allowed  husbands  to  lend  out  their  wives,  and  to  en- 
courage those  games  wherein,  along  with  the  men,  naked  virgins 
bore  a  part,  we  mujct,  on  the  other  hand,  give  some  praise  to  a 
system  which  in  the  hour  of  its  country's^  need  made  every 
Spartan  a  hero,  and  led  to  that  glorious  devotion  which  has  ren- 
dered the  pass  of  Thermophylaa  sacred  to  the  end  of  time. 

Lest  us  turn  our  backs  on  Sparta,  with  its  "  bread  as  hard  as 
stone,  and  its  broth  as  black  as  coal,"  with  its  public  virtue  and 
its  bulldog  courage,  and  let  us  bend  our  steps  to  Athens,  the 
most  illustrious  city  in  the  worlS's  history.  Here  we  shall  find 
&  more  congenial  clime,  for  all  that  man,  without  inspiration,  could 
attain,  they  attained.  Their  philosophers,  their  poets,  their 
statesmen  bear  rank  if  not  above,  then,  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  men  that  have  ever  lived.  In  a  country  where  poems 
were  delighted  in,  and  learnt  by  heart,  where  painting  was 
liberally  encouraged,  and  where  the  stage  was  a  common  and 
popular  medium  for  the  expression  of  noble  thoughts ;  whatever 
might  or  mightjnot  be  the  precise  stage  of  scientific  or  geographical 
discovery,  such  a  people  must  have  been  well  educated,  and 
Smith  says,  "  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  education  seems  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  free  citizens  of  all  the  Grecian  States 
(about  400  B.  C).  Instruction  was  usually  imparted  in  schools. 
The  pedagogue,  or  private  tutor,  was  not  a  teacher ;  he  was  sel- 
dom a  man  of  much  knowledge,  often,  indeed,  a  slave,  and  his 
office  was  merely  to  watch  over  his  pupils  in  their  idle  hours,  and 
on  their  way  to  the  s<;hools.  When  a  youth  could  read  with 
fluency,  he  was  set  to  learn  by  heart  passages  selected  from  the 
best  poets,  in  which  moral  precepts  and  examples  of  virtuous 
conduct  were  inculcated  and  exhibited.  The  works  of  iE^op  and 
Theognis  were  much  used  for  the  purpose.  .  He  was  then  taught 
those  accomplishments  which  the  Greeks  included  under  the  com- 
prehensive head  of  '  music,'  and  which  comprised  not  only  the 
art  of  playing  on  the  lyre,  and  of  singing  and  dancing,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  bear  a  part  in  a  chorus,  but  also  to  recite  poetical 
compositions  with  grace,  and  propriety  of  accent  and  pronuncia- 
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lion ;  at  the  same  time  hki  physieal  powers  were  deyebped  aad 
Btfengtheoed  by  a  course  of  gymnastic  exercises.  At  the  age  of 
«gi^eea  or  twenty  tbe  sons  of  the  more  wealthy  citizeoa  attez^ed 
the  classes  of  the  ribetors  and  sophists,  who  gave  them  lectures  m 
the  Lyceum,  Academy^  or  other  similar  institutions,  a  couEse 
somewhat  imalagous  to  entering  the  university  in  our  own  times. 
Here  the  yoimg  men  studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  under 
whidi  heads  were  iiicluded  mathematics,  astronomy,  oratory, 
fsn^cmHf  and  loorals." 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


I^tttof  ti  SatitiD  (&utU. 


"The  ruins  of  Danby  Castle,'*  observes  Dr.  Youag,  "show  it 
to  have  been  neither  of  great  strength,  nor  of  very  high  antiquity. 
Its  erection  was  probably  after  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  when 
Panby  came  to  the  Latimers ;  for  the  arms  oi  Latimer  appear 
amcmg  the  armorial  bearings  on  the  north  wall.  Tbe  building  has 
filled  a  space  about  120  feet  square,  with  a  court  in  tilie  centroi 
and  a  tower  projecting  from  each  angle.  Portions  of  arch  yrork 
are  still  traceable  amid  the  adaptations  of  a  farm  house,  though 
the  more  ancient  baronial  residence  for  the  manor  of  Danby  seems 
to  have  been  at  Oastleton,  above  two  miles  f m-ther  up  the  valley.** 
In  1625,  Henry,  Lord  Danvers,  then  proprietor  of  the  manor,  was 
created  Earl  of  Danby*  He  founded  the  botanic  garden  at  Ox- 
ficwd,  aad  widowed  it  with  the  rectory  of  Kirkdale.  We  find  the 
prepay  has  belonged  successively  to  the  families  of  Brus» 
fPhweng,  Latimer,  Neville,  and  Danvers.  "  Catherine  Parr,  wife 
of  John,  Lord  Latimer,  and  afterwards  the  last  queen  of  Henry 
VIIL|  is  said  to  have  resided  here  before  her  elevation.**  Danby 
|0  now  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Lord  Downe. 


ERPvATUM. 
At  page  105  Hne  81  msert  between  the  words  "jis,*^  and  ♦^what," 
the  worda  "what  Ck)d's  house  really  is." 
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The  following  piece  of  Poetry  referring  to  local  places  and 
matters  has  been  supplied  us  by  the  Rev.  G.  Smales,  whose 
work  on  '*  Whitby  Authors"  will  shortly  be  published.  The  lines 
wwe  written  by  Sir  Cuthbebt  Sharp,  of  Hartlepool.  [Ed. 


If  e'er  to  Whitby's  silver  strand 
Thy  pilgrim  steps  have  strayed, 

Descended  Harkencss'  valleys  deep. 
Or  roved  through  Eskdale'S  shade, 

Then  snre  thy  weary  feet  have  toiled 

The  steep  ascent  to  gain, 
Where  holy  Hilda's  mouldering  pile 

O'erbangs  the  holy  fane. 

No  station  Sot  Monastio  cell, 

No  warm  sequestered  dale, 
But  fitter  for  Baronial  tower 

To  awe  the  subject  vale. 

Yet  there  the  pious  fabric  rose 

And  crowned  the  dizzy  steep, 
Tho'  sweet  were  £skd ale's  tangled  paths 

And  Harkness'  valleys  deep. 

There  many  a  legend  shalt  thou  hear 

Which  Whitby's  fishers  tell, 
Of  honours  due  and  reverence  paid 

To  noble  Hilda's  cell; 

How,  when  above  her  oriel  arch 
The  screaming  sea-fowl  soar'ci, 

Their  drooping  pinions  conscioaa  fell 
And  the  nrgin  saint  adored; 

How  sob  amid  the  serpent  tribe 

The  holy  Abbess  stood, 
With  fervent  faith,  and  up  lift  hands 

Grasping  the  hdly  rood. 

The  suppliant e  prayer  and  powerful  charm 
The  unnumbei-ed  reptiles  own,— 

Kach  falling  from  the  cliff  beoomea 
A  headless  coil  of  stone. 

But  not  alone  to  Whitby's  fane 

Shall  Hilda's  fane  l*elong ; 
Nor  there  alone  her  virgin  choir 

Chaunted  the  matin  song. 

The  Winding  Wear  and  Deirae&shore 

Had  heard  her  vow  j  divine, 
And  Christian  Kings,  where'er  she  prayed, 

Sudowed  the  hallowed  shrine. 
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Thence  Southward  did  her  frail  bark  Steer 

Dunelmia's  coast  along, 
And  hardly  'scape  the  roaring  surge 

That  foams  her  rocks  among. 

Now  doubling  Heorta's  cavemed  cape, 

It  anchors  in  the  bay  ; 
Here  cavemed  rocks,  there  darkening  woods 

In  the  wild  landscape  lay. 

(Ah  I  vainly  seeks  the  pilgrim  now 
The  bowers,  the  darkening  wooJ, 

Nor  hoarj-  age  can  prattling  tell 
"NVhcre  once  the  forest  stood. 

Save  that  on  Stranton's  frowning  shore, 

AVhen  falls  the  ebbing  wave, 
The  traveller  marks  the  blackened  trunks. 

And  the  roots  fantastic  heave. 

Twas  here,  by  neighb'iiug  realms  revered, 

Did  sainted  Hilda  dvrell; 
And  ne'er  on  Anglia's  Eastern  shore 

Was  found  an  holier  cell. 

Here,  hung  'fore  many  a  saint  enshriii'd. 

The  cresset's  ceaseless  light, 
Cheered  'mid  the  melancholy  main, 

The  fisher's  lonely  night. 

Here  did  Northumbiia's  King  perform 

Tlie  vow  to  Heaven  he  made, 
And  consecrate,  in  vie  toil's  hour, 

His  infant  Adellled. 

And  long  the  priest  the  Host  had  raised, 

And  solemn  mass  been  said, 
And  long  the  dirge  and  requiem  sung 

For  nun  and  warrior  dead. 

But  on  these  shrines  a  Paynim  foe 
His  reckless  vengeance  hurled, 

When  Dania  poured  her  waniors  forth. 
And  her  raven  flag  unfurled. 

If  still  to  Asia's  classic  shore 

The  inquiring  Briton  fly. 
To  learn  where  sleep  the  warrior  Greeks 

Or  chiefs  of  conquered  Troy, 

Here  too  may  Heorta's  velvet  sod 

And  long  neglected  shore, 
A  theme  afford  for  epic  verse, 

Or  song  of  British  lore. 

Here,  may  the  bard  enthusiast  tell, 

How  baron,  priest,  ami  thane. 
Were  met,  to  ^rest  the  Iioly  tomb 

From  Paynim  hand  profane; 

HoW,  when  the  lion-hearted  king 
His  zealous  bands  arrayed, 
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Here,  Pudsey's  gallant  nary  rode 
And  Jier  red-cross  flag  displayed ; 

How  erst  Ihe  Brace,  whoso  heart  aspired 
-  To  Scotia's  crown  in  vain, 
His  wealth  with  liberal  hand  bestowed 
On  Aeortia's  wide  domaiu, 

— And  lives  there  row,  who  views,  unmoved, 

Thy  gloiics,  Heoita,  fade  ? 
Thy  varant  port,  that  ne'er  resonuds 

With  the  hum  of  busy  t-  ade  ? 

Unmove  1,  behold  the  waving  corn 

O'  er  thy  antient  haven  smile, 
And  barbai'ous  hands  each  relick  proud 

Of  gate  and  tower  despoil? 

Thy  ruined  mole,  thy  haven  filled 

With  the  wintry  ocean's  sand, 
Invoke  thy  pitying  country's  aid 

And  a  patron's  poweiful  hand. 

Full  oft  the  grateful  heart  hath  known 

Thy  sheltering  harbour  save 
The  wave-worn  bai'k,  and  weary  crew 

From  many  a  watery  grave. 

O'er  thee,  alas  1  may  seem  extend 

The  prophet's  dreadful  ire ; 
And  e'en  in  Britain's  land  exist 

Another  fat«d  Tyre, 

Where  fishers  on  the  shattered  mole, 
Whence  the  bursting  wave  recoils, 

Lonely  prepare  their  nightly  nets 
And  hang  their  dripping  toils. 

Vain  tho'  the  hope  to  see  thee  rear 
Thy  tower-charged  crest  again, 

Or  warrior  fleets  from  'neath  thy  walls 
Gladden  the  Northern  main. 

The  Historic  Muse  hath  dared  for  thee 

Her  friendly  hand  to  raise, 
Kecord  the  honours  ot  thy  y  >uth, 

And  the  fame  of  elder  days. 


^tiiix  u  m  mmt. 


giR. — If  this  enclosed  wood  engraving  of  the  old  Cross  is  of  any 
value  to  you  as  a  tail  piece  or  an  illustration  for  any  forthcoming 
number  of  the  *'AV  hit  by  Repository,"  it  is  gratuitously  at  your 
service. 

The  publisher  thinks  this  letter  woiihy  of  imitation. 
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Hawskeb  Church  School  Bazaar. — A  bazaar  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  erecting  a  new  Church  School  at  Hawsker  was  held  in 
the  Lecture  Hall,  Well-close  Square,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
following  ladies:— Mrs.  Dingle,  Mrs.  A.  Stephenson,  Mrs.  J. 
Stephenson,  Mrs.  Watson,  Mrs.  Middleton,  Mrs.  Saynor,  Mrs. 
Agar,  Mrs.  Gibson,  Misses  Black,  Miss  Marwood,  Miss  Hall,  Miss 
Leek,  and  Miss  Cole.  The  stalls  were  furnished  in  great  variety 
and  profusion,  and  the  result  was  a  most  attractive  and  tempting 
display.  The  bazaar  was  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  was  more  successful  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
anticipated.  The  receipts  amounted  to  more  than  £80.  The  hall 
was  prettily  decorated  in  a  style  which  produced  a  very  pleasing 
effect. 

Whitby  Institute. — ^The  annual  meetmg  of  the  members  of 
this  institute  was  held  in  the  reading-room,  on  Thursday  evening, 
August  30th.  The  Rev.  J.  Owen  presided,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance.  The  report  for  the  past  year  was  read  by  Mr.  Gaskin, 
one  of  the  secretaries,  who  recorded  with  regret  a  serious  decrease 
in  the  nuniber  of  members,  and  a  lessening  of  the  income  of  the 
society.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  meeting 
then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Conservative  News  Room. — The  annual  meetins  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  news  room  was  held  on  Monday  the  10th.  Mr. 
S.  Bum  was  appointed  chairman,  and  read  the  financial  statement^ 
which  showed  that,  although  there  is  still  a  debt  owing  by  the 
society,  the  amount  is  about  £2  less  than  last  year,  and  the 
accounts  were  unanimously  passed.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man concluded  the  meeting. 

Bible  Society. — On  Monday  the  10th,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Whitby  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
By  invitation  of  the  committee,  C.  Bagaall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presided. 
After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dingle,  Mr.  Bagnall  introduced  the 
business  of  the  meeting  in. a  very  lucid  and  appropriate  speech, 
showing  the  vast  sums  expended  by  the  Society,  and  the  number 
of  issues  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  its  commencement.  The 
report,  containing  a  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  Parent 
Society  and  of  the  Auxihary,  with  special  reference  to  the  new 
Bible  House,  and  the  interesting  service  oa  occasion  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ws^s  then  read  by  the 
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Bev.  J.  C.  Potter,  the  secretary.  Several  ministers  and  friends 
addressed  the  meeting  The  collection  amounting  to  £6  14s.,  was 
then  made,  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  Rev. 
J,  C.  Potter  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  meeting  concluded. 

Chess  Club.— At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Commercial  Sale  Room, 
Flowergate,  on  Tuesday  evening  the  25th,  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  a  chess  club  in  Whitby.  About  20  promises  of  member- 
ship were  obtained,  and  additions  to  this  number  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Forth,  jun.,  or  by 
any  member  of  the  club.  The  meetings  will  be  held  on  Monday 
and  Thursday  evenings  in  each  week  during  the  winter  months, 
at  Mrs,  Thompson's  Temperance  Hotel. 

The  Floral  and  Horticultubal  Society.— The  second 
eodiibition  of  this  society  was  to  have  been  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  11th  September,  in  the  Marque  on  the  West  Cliff 
as  usual.  The  men  had  commenced  at  their  accustomed  time  to 
put  up  the  marque,  but  in  consequence  of  the  strong  wind  which 
was  blowing,  it  was  very  late  when  they  succeeded  in  getting  it 
up,  and  before  they  had  time  to  tighten  the  ropes  and  make  all 
perfectly  secure,  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  James  Wilkinson, 
along  with  otiiers  whose  custom  it  is  to  render  their  kind  help  in 
receiving  and  arranging  the  articles,  were  busily  employed  in 
order  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  a  loud 
rent,  and  then  came  a  tremendous  sweep  of  canvas  which  threw 
down  and  broke  plants,  stands,  flower  holders,  &c.,  and. put  all 
into  such  inextricable  confusion  that  no  course  was  open  but  to 
give  up  the  show,  and  allow  the  exliibitors  to  take  away  their 
specimens,  which  the  owners  were  only  too  glad  to  be  enabled  to 
accomplish,  and  get  under  cover  at  the  residence  of  Thos.  Thistle, 
Esq.,  who  kindly  allowed  them  to  be  removed  there.  It  is  to  some 
extent  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  show  would  have  been  one  of 
the  best.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  were  something  extraordinary 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  same  remark  in  a  more 
limited  sense  would  have  applied  to  dahlias.  The  number  of 
bouquets  was  not  great,  but  their  excellence  was  an  especial 
feature,  particularly  a  large  collection  by  Mrs.  Slater,  of  Malton, 
who  would  not  allow  them  to  be  entered  for  competition.  There 
were  a  number  of  exhibitors  from  a  distance  who  had  their  railway 
fare  reimbursed,  and  were  much  pleased  with  their  treatment  by^ 
the  committee. 
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Whitby  Regatta.— The  ^reat  rowing  match  for  £200,  a 
silver  cup  value  £15,  and  the  Championship  of  the  German  Ocean, 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  for  several  weeks  past, 
came  off  on  Tuesday,  11th  September.  The  competing  parties 
were  four  Blyth  miners,  namely,  Joseph  Campbell,  Lashley  Oak, 
James  Auld,  and  Edward  Barron;  and  four  Staithes  fishermen, 
named  Thomas  Cole,  Simon  Robinson,  Thomas  Cook,  and  Burton 
Verril.  The  time  fixed  for  the  race  to  commence  was  two  o'clock. 
Long  before  noon,  however,  the  town  began  to  show  signs  of 
arnvals  of  visitors  from  various  parts,  the  streets,  piers,  and  cUffs 
bemg  thronged  with  sightseers,  many  of  whom  exhibited  signs  of 
taking  an  interest  in  the  great  event  of  the  day.  At  one  o'clock 
several  steamboats  started  for  Staithes,  the  Blyth  rowers  bemg  on 
board  the  "Esk"  and  their  coble  towing  astern.  The  start  was 
effected  by  the  referee  holding  up  his  hat  in  the  bow  of  the  Esk. 
The  Blyth  men  being  first  to  observe  the  signal,  got  a  stroke  or 
two  before  the  Staithes  men,  and  although  they  were  considered 
two  lengths  ahead,  it  was  a  splendid  start.  Ten  minutes  after  the 
start  Staithes  was  six  or  eight  lengths  ahead,  and  kept  increasing 
their  lead  up  to  the  rock  buoy,  which  they  rounded  one  minute 
twelve  seconds  before  their  opponents.  The  Staithes  men  getting 
into  the  swing  of  the  flood  tide,  rowed  proudly  and  easily  in,  some 
two  hundred  yards  the  leading  boat.  The  course,  about  10  miles, 
was  rowed  over  in  Ih.  25|m.  Numerous  other  sports  came  off 
in  the  harbour  afterwards,  including  rowing,  sculling,  duck  hunts, 
pig  hmits,  &c.,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  large  number  of  spectators. 
In  the  evening  the  Regatta  Committee,  with  a  number  of  friends, 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  Angel  Hotel. 

Births. — Sept.  6th,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Marshall,  Mount  Pleasant, 
of  a  daughter.  24th,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Sturdy,  Flowergate,  of  a 
daughter. 

Maeriages.— Sept.  11th,  George  Trattles,  Esq.,  to  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Trowsdale.  13th,  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Forth.  24th,  Mr,  Thomas  Turner,  to  Lucy 
Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Carter. 

Deaths. — Sept.  1st,  Emma,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wiggins, 
Chff  Street,  aged  23  yeare.  14th,  at  Aislaby,  George  Trattles, 
Esq.,  of  Bagdale,  aged  43  years.  26th,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wood,  Crescent  Avenue,  aged  22  years. 

Contributions,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  will  be  gi-atefuUy  received  by  tbe 
Editor.  Contributors  are  requestei  to  give  their  names,  as  ft  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  and  not  to  change  their  signatures.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  'The  Editor  of  the  Repository,'  New  Quay,  Whitby. 

Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  King,  Maehine  Printer,  New  Quay,  Whjtby. 
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(dm  <f  neatan  (Sttuydi. 


This  primitive  structure  taken  dowa  to  make  room  for  the 
present  church  in  1823,  was  of  Norman  origin,  as  evidenced  by 
the  round  arches  and  thick  circular  pillars  remembered  on  the 
north  side  of  the  interior,  the  capitals  of  which,  and  other  carved 
fragments,  together  with  the  font,  lay  piled  in  the  church  jrarjl 
long  after  the  old  building  was  demolished  and  the  new  oi^e 
finished.  These  details  from  their  style,  strengthen  the  probability 
that  the  church  of  Sneaton  and  the  former  church  at  Fyling  with 
•  its  portions  belonging  to  the  same  kind  and  period  of  architecture^ 
were  built  by  the  Percies,  one  of  whom  was  lord  of  Whitby  aiid 
Sneaton  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  another  W^illiam 
his  nephew,  abbot  of  Whitby  from  the  year  110010 1129.  Sneaton 
thus  became  a  chapelry  dependent  on  Whitby  abbey ;  and  in  1148, 
according  to  a  charter  of  Charlton's  translation,  the  advowson  of 
Sneaton  chapel  was  granted  by  our  abbot  and  convent  as  ^'a  free- 
hold and  inheritance"  to  John  Arundel ;  at  the  some  time  ordaining 
that  Arundel  and  his  heirs,  ^'when  the  parsons  of  Sneaton  chapel 
die,  or  leave  the  place,  shall  present  some  other  parson  to  t^ 
Archbishop.  •  Now  the  parson  of  Sneaton  shall  pay  to  the  chureh 
of  St.  Fetes  at  Whitby  (the  abbey  church),  ten  shillinga  yectfiy. 
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viz:  five  shillings  every  Martinmas,  and  five  sbillinga  more  every 
Whitsuntide.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  belonging  to  that  chapelry, 
shall  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Mary's  at  Whitby,  but  none 
of  them  shall  be  carried  into  the  cemetery  of  St.  Peter's."  "But  the 
priest  or  vicar  of  the  town  (Sneatou)  without  any  leave  obtained 
from  the  parson  appointed  to  the  chapel,  shall  be  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Peter's  if  it  were  his  choice  when  alive  or  his 
friends  desire  after  his  death;"  and  as  an  instance  to  this  effect, 
we  find  recorded  in  Burton's  Monasticon,  that  in  1474,  John 
Nightingale,  rector  of  Sneaton,  by  his  will  proved  February  16th, 
appointed  his  interment  on  the  north  side  of  Whitby  abbey  before 
the  cross.  The  deed  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  parson  of  Sneaton 
"shall  not  say  mass  at  these  burials,  unless  the  parson  of  \Vhitby 
be  first  ordered,  ^nd  either  neglect  to  come  or  cannot  attend;  for 
then  the  parson  of  Sneaton  shall  perform  the  service,  for  the 
common  advantage  of  both.  On  the  day  of  a  funeral,  whatever 
shall  be  offered  for  any  deceased  person  belonging  to  the 
chapelry  of  Sneaton,  whether  in  the  chapel  of  Sneaton,  or 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Whitby,  as  also  whatever 
any  one  upon  their  death  bed  bequeaths  to  either,  shall  be 
divided  into,  two  equal  shares,  if  that  can  be  done  without 
hurting  the  land,  (when  land  is  given)  and  half  thereof  shall  remain 
to  each.  Also  whatever  shall  be  received  for  prayers,  or  saying 
masses,  shall  be  in  like  manner  divided ;  and  the  service  (or  money 
received)  for  the  dead,  shall  also  be  divided  between  them.  Now 
the  present  parson  of  Sneaton,  and  all  his  successors,  shall  oblige 
and  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  use  no  endeavours  that  the  church 
of  Whitby  may  be  any  ways  prejudiced  or  detrimented  by  this 
written  agreement."    Sneaton  is  now  an  independent  parish. 

The  Norman  font  alluded  to  as  discarded,  has  been  restored, 
and  now  occupies  its  rightful  position  in  the  new  edifice.  In  form, 
a  heavy  square  stone  with  a  large  hollow,  it  is  placed  oa  a  base- 
ment of  slight  elevation.  Two  of  the  parallel  sides  ar6  scored  in 
adgzag  furrows  from  top  to  bottom.  The  remaining  two  are  varied ; 
one  displaying  a  large  wheel-like  ornament,  with  tracery  radiating 
from  a  centre;  the  other  side  covered  by  small  quartered  circles 
with  imitations  of  our  coiled  ammonites  or  snakestones  intermixed; 
and  there  are  single  columns  at  the  four  angles.  Two  bells  taken 
from  the  old  steeple,  now  form  part  of  the  three  in  the  present  tower. 
One  bears  the  date  1637.  The  other  appears  inscribed  around  the 
lapering  top  with  Midseval  characters  which  we  hope  some  day 
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to  be  able  to  decipher.  In  the  registers  which  begin  in  1581,  we 
have  the  burial  in  1702,  of  Jane  Sedman,  aged  101,  and  in  the 
same  year,  William  Sedman,  aged  116.  In  1710,  Margaret  Robin- 
son, 102;  in  1736,  Mary  Wilkinson,  101;  and  from  1743  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  are  about  twenty  one  ages 
between  80  and  90,  and  twenty  two  between  90  and  100,  out  of  a 
population  averaging  little  more  than  200  for  a  long  series  of  past 
years.  ,  It  is  not  known  to  what  saint  the  church  was  dedicated. 

The  village  of  Sneaton  is  about  three  miles  from  Whitby,  and 
forms  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Sneaton 
Castle  near  Stakesby,  who  built  the  present  church  and  lies  buried 
in  the  chancel.  Sneaton  stands  coupled  with  Whitby  in  Domes- 
day book,  where  it  states,  that  before  the  Conquest,  these  places 
constituted  the  manor  of  the  Saxon  Earl  Siward.  Dr.  Young 
explains  the  name  to  be  Sned,  sloping,  and  TON  a  berewick  or 
town.  From  Whitby  to  Sneaton  by  way  of  Cockmill,  the  pedes- 
trian will  discover  footpaths  through  the  groves  and  dells  and 
opening  craggs,  devious  as  compared  with  the  high  road,  but  on 
that  account  repaying  him  by  disclosing  more  particularly  the 
secluded  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood ;  while  he  will  gain  some 
of  the  finest  views  of  the  town  of  Whitby,  as  afforded  from  the 
heights  in  this  quarter.  The  rector  of  Sneaton  is  the  Rev.  John 
Barry  Brodrick,  A.M.  The  rectory,  the  school,  and  Sneaton  hall, 
the  residence  of  Joseph  Richardson,  Esq.,  are  near  the  church 
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Good  bye  dear  old  Whitby,  good  bye,  good  bye. 

Our  visit  is  over,  our  exit  is  nigh; 

Thy  green  trees  and  meadows,  thy  pier  of  renown. 

We  change  for  the  smoky,  monotonous  town. 

Many  months  will  pass  over,  perliaps  months  of  pain 

Ere  we  look  0!i  thy  thousand  enchantments  again; 

But  the  spell  that  ha^  bound  us  so  firmly  to  thee 

Shall  bring  us,  we  hope,  thy  fresh  beauties  to  see. 

Good  bye  rolling  ocean,  thy  foaming,  thy  roar; 

Good  bye  golden  sa:ids  we  may  tread  on  no  more ; 

Good  bye  rugged  rocks,  jolly  boatmen,  good  bye; 

Good  bye  river  Esk,  good  bye  hook  and  fly. 

Adieu  then  to  Whitby,  our  healthy  retreat. 

Other  scenes  now  invite  us  their  duties  to  meet; 

But  whereever  I  wander,  on  land  or  on  sea, 

A'bright  sunny  spot  is  old  Whitby  to  me,  K« 
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BY  THE 

REV.  J,  C.  ATKINSON, 


IN  TWO  CHAPTEKS. 

I  am  an  old  man.  I  forget  many  things  which  only  happened 
the  other  day,  as  one  may  say.  But  there  are  some  things  I  shafl 
never  forget:  nay,  which  I  should  never  forget  if  I  lived  another 
seventy  years. 

One  of  these  things  is  the  death  of  old  Sir  Roger  Blake.  Not 
that  he  was  so  old,  after  all.  But  I  call  him  "  old  Sir  Roger"  to 
make  a  difference  between  him  and  the  Sir  Roger  who  died  seven 
years  ago  come  Martinmas.    The  latter  was  old  Sir  Roger's  son. 

Well,  I  was  saying  I  shall  never  forget  Sir  Roger's  death.  He 
had  not  been,  to  say,  well,  for  several  days:  but  he  had  been  out 
hunting  the  day  before,  and  he  would  go  again,  so  he  said,  the 
day  after — ^the  day  he  died,  I  mean.  They  tried  to  persuade  him 
off  on't — that  is,  the  chaplain,  the  housekeeper,  and  the  servants : 
for  the  Blakesley  curse  was  on  him,  and  he  had  quarrelled  with  his 
heirr— *•  young  Sir  Roger,"  as  we  got  to  call  him  in  a  day  or  two ; 
and  his  heir  was  away  in  foreign  parts.  But  he  WOULD  go,  he 
said :  and  there  he  was,  in  the  great  hall,  in  his  boots  and  hunting 
coat  and  horn.  He  was  never  quiet  for  a  moment,  calling  for  his 
horse,  and  flushing  fiery  red  one  minute  and  turning  deadly  pale 
the  next.  All  at  once  he  stopped  still  in  his  walk,  and  tottered.  Old 
Gervase,  the  butler^  was  near  him,  and  I  was  not  far  off ;  and  we 
caught  him,  and  set  him  in  the  great  chair  in  the  second  window. 
They  wanted  to  get  hhn  to  bed.  But  he  would  not  be  moved.  And 
he  sat  there,  right  up  as  if  made  of  wood ;  and  red,  almost  blue, 
in  the  f  ace^  so  thick  and  dark  was  the  redness.  And  he  sat  so  near 
two  hours :  and  then  he  rose  up  to  his  full  height,  and  cried  out 
with  a  strange,  altered  voice— 

"  I  didn't.     If  any  body  says  I  did,  he  lies." 

We  just  saved  his  fall.  He  was  helpless  enough  now ;  and  with 
no  will,  or  no  way  of  showing  it.  We  carried  him  to  his  room, 
and  as  we  laid  him  down,  he  drew  one  long  breath — I  thought 
he  tried  to  say,  **tell  Roger "  something,  I  don't  know-  what; 
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but  Oervase  said  it  wad  only  a  fearful  gasp :   and  with  only  one 
little  shudder  he  was  dead. 

And  I  remember  young  Sir  Roger's  coming  home.  It  was  near 
a  month  after  his  father  was  buried,  for  he  was  a  strange  way  off, 
they  said,  when  the  news  reached  him.  He  was  very  sad  and 
downcast^  and  said  but  little ;  except  once,  when  he  asked  me  and 
Gtervase  all  about  the  way  his  father  W6s  taken.  He  had  not  seen 
his  father  for  five  long  years.  And  when  they  parted  last,  it  had 
been  in  anger;  and  both  said  hard  words  they  were  sorry  for 
afterwards.  And  now  he  wanted  sore  to  know  what  his  father 
had  said,  and  whether  he  had  spoken  about  his  heir  that  was  so 
far  away,  and  himself  a  dying. 

And  another  thing  I  am  not  likely  to  forget,  is  when  yotAig  Sir 
Soger  brought  home  his  bride.  A  handsome,  dark  lady  she  was^ 
with  an  eye  and  a  look  that  a  queen  might  liked  well  to  have. 
And  there  were  grand  doings  at  Blakesley  Hall  that  day ;  and 
when  Sir  Roger  and  his  lady  came  out  among  us,  and  we  drank 
health  to  them  and  happiness,  and  she  stood  up  so  noble  and 
handsome,  aid  thanked  us  as  well  as  her  husband,  in  a  vwce  that 
was  sweet  and  clear  as  a  deep  silver  bell,  there  was  such  a  shout 
as  these  old  ears  of  mine  never  listened  to  before  or  since. 

And  after  that — I  remember  as  if  I  could  see  it  all  over  again  this 
minute — ^less  than  twelve  months  after,  a  child  was  born,  a  boy:— 
the  heir  that  was  to  disagree  with  his  father,  for  so  the  Blakesley 
curse  had  ordered  it. 

Aye,  but  he  was  a  fine  thriving  babe,  and  it  was  a  strong  nurse 
that  could  carry  him  far  I  And  all  went  well :  well  with  tnasteir, 
and  mistre&s,  and  baby,  and  house. 

Folks  had  said  Sir  Roger  was  wild  in  his  ways,  and  unreadonabtd, 
and  fond  of  his  own 'will  even  to  his  own  hurt.  But  no  one  thought 
so  those  seven  years  after  bringing  the  Lady  Alice  home.  Hien 
she  died,  and  all  went  wrong  from  that  minute. 

Ah !  yes,  I  remember  too  much  about  those  days.  1  wish  I 
could  forget  it.  Sir  Roger  was  never  the  same  man  again.  He 
seemed  to  go  careless  about  everything ;  that  is,  when  he  wasn't 
wild-like,  which  he  was  sometimes.  And  before  the  heir  was 
twelve  years  old,  we  old  servants  used  to  sigh  and  shake  our  heads 
over  the  wreck  and  ruin  we  saw  creeping  over  everything.  Sir 
Roger  left  everythmg  to  his  steward,  or  just  to  go  its  own  way. 
And  as  if  that  was  not  enough  to  waste  a  house,  he  must  needs 
begin  to  build  a  great  castle,  big  enough  for  a  Lord  ten  timee  as 
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rich  as  he;  and  yet  he  had  once  a  good  £15,000  a  year.  You 
have  seen  it  and  know  it  could  not  be  raised  for  nothing;  and  so, 
we  were  not  a  bit  surprised  when  we  heard  all  the  workmen  were 
gone,  a^d  the  very  scaffolding  still  left  sta'-iding,  thoy  had  left  the 
work  so  sudden.  L^f  t  it  because  there  was  no  more  money  to 
pay,  as  Mr.  Newmarch,  the  steward,  said. 

But  before  it  came  to  this,  the  boy  had  grown  into  a  young 
man:  pleasant  to  look  upon,  though  his  face  wasn't,  to  say, 
han^ome ;  and  a  fine  made  man  as  ever  one  set  eyes  on.  He  is 
Sir  Frederick  now,  you  know.  He  had  not  had  a  pleasant  child- 
hood in  the  house  he  was  to  inherit  some  day.  His  father  was 
cold  and  wayward  to  him,  and  often  passed  him  over  for  weeks 
together  without  seeing  him,  as  if  he  was'nt  his  son — ^nay,  his  only 
child.  And  the  lad  felt  it,  and  his  face  was  very  sober-looking, 
and  you  never  heard  him  laugh  loud  and  merry  like  other  boys. 
And  when  he  was  sixteen,  he  went  away  for  a  bit — to  foreign 
parts,  they  did^say.  And  after  that,  he  went  to  college ;  but  only 
stopped  there  a  bit,  as  they  said  he  had  grown  wild  and  careless 
like  his  father,  and  he  had  to  come  away  to  save  being  sent  away. 

So,  next,  he  went  and  got  to  be  a  soldier,  and  he  lived  in  London 
or  near  by.  And  I  am  afraid  he  lived  an  ill  life :  what  w^th  cards, 
and  dice,  and  billiards,  and  wine,  and  worse  yet. 

But  he  came  down  to  Blakesley  about  two  yaars,  or  a  bit  less, 
before  the  crash  came  and  tlie  works  at  the  new  castle  were  all 
stopped.  People  said  he  came  because  Mr.  Newmarch  sent  for 
him,  and  told  him  of  the  ruin  that  was  coming,  and  that  he  ought 
to  speak  a  wprd  for  his  own  sake,  and  may  be  for  his  father's  too. 
Anyway,  I  know  that  he  and  Mr.  Newmarch  were  closeted  with 
Sir  Koger  in  the  old  book-room  that  lies  next  to  the  grand  dining- 
room,  and  that,  before  long,  Sir  Koger's  voice  grew  very  loud  and 
angry,  and  before  the  door  opened,  Mr.  Frederick's  was  as  loud  as 
his  father's,  and  almost  as  angry.  I  heard  him  say>  for  he  had 
got  the  door  in  his  hand,  half  open,  when  he  satd  it,  that  "Sir 
Roger  ought  not  to  waste  the  property  so,  seeing  it  wasn't  his  so 
much  as  his  heir's ;  for  he  had  only  a  life-interest  in  it,  and  his 
heir  would  have  it  to  do  what  he  liked  with.  The  entail  ended 
with  Sir  Roger's  life,"  he  said. 

Sir  Roger  was  bad  enough  before,  bat  this  put  him  clean  past 
himself.  Mr.  Newmarch  had  to  hold  him  that  he  might  not  strike 
his  son.  But  though  he  hold  his  hands,  he  could  not  hold  his 
tongue:  and  I  heard  him,  with  a  fearful  oath,  order  his  sou  "out 
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of  the  house,  never  to  come  back  as  long  as  his  own  father  lived : 
and  when  he  did  come  back,  he  should  find  that  may  be  his  rights 
as  heir  were  not  quite  what  he  thought.  He  might  chance  to  find 
that  he  had  no  rights,  and  no  inheritance  at  all." 

We  all  knew  this  was  just  passion,  and  wild  angry  talk;  for  we 
knew  Sir  Frederick  was  the  true  son  of  Sir  Roger's  lawful  wedded 
wife :  and  so  it  went  for  nothing  with  us,  except  to  show  how 
strong  the  Blakesley  curse  was  yet,  to  make  the  father  wish  such 
a  thing  against  his  son  and  heir.  For  we  knew  that  he  spoke  out 
of  the  fulness  of  his  heart. 

Well,  Mr.  Frederick  left  as  soon  as  he  could  get  horses  out, 
and  he  never  darkened  the  door  again  while  his  father  lived.  And 
we  scarce  ever  heard  of  him  after,  during  those  six  years,  and 
then  only  by  chance,  as  we  may  say.  But,  four  years  before  the 
end,  came  the  crash ;  and  how  he  lived  after  this  we  never  knew 
for  certain.  It  was  whispered  that  he  lived  by  the  cards  and 
billiards.  Mr.  Capel's'  h6ad  coachman  did  say  that,  about  a 
year  before  his  father  died,  he  saw  him  two  or  three  times  in  a 
billiard  room,  and  that  he  got  his  bread  as  a  marker,  and  by 
playing  when  anybody  would  play  with  him. 

But  bad  as  it  may  have  been  with  him,  I  think  it  was  worse 
with  poor  Sir  Roger.  He  had  scarcely  means  to  get  clothes  to 
his  back,  and  I  know  he  was  sometimes  beholden  to  the  old  woman 
who  was  put  into  Blakesley  Hall,  for  a  bit  of  bread  and  drink  of 
water.  Nay,  I  think  it  was  almost  worse  than  that.  There  were 
weeks  together  when  he  never  slept  in  a  bed,  and  when  he  got 
in  and  out  of  a  window  in  his  own  house,  to  have  a  roof  even  over 
his  head  by  night.  Where  the  money  was  all  gone  to,  and  how 
it  had  gone,  no  body  knew.  Mr.  Newmarch  said  it  was  that 
weary  building  coming  oil  the  back  of  thrif tlessness  and  waste- 
fulness and  reckless  extravagance.     I  suppose  it  must  have  been. 

Well,  and  then  the  end  came.  Poor  Sir  Roger  died,  a  broken, 
worn,  bowed-down  man,  in  the  kitchen  of  his  'own  grand  hall, 
sitting  in  an  old  cottage  arm  chair,  that  old  Mary  Poole  brought 
from  her  own  cottage,  when  she  was  put  into  the  hall  to  keep  it 
from  utter  neglect,  and  the  ruin  it  brings.  All  that  he  had  had 
for  days  before  had  been  scantily  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  poor  man;  and  he  used  to  such  different  doings  all  his 
life. 

For  the  rest,  I  can  only  tell  it  you  as  it  was  told  to  me.  I  didn't 
know  it  as  I  knew  all  the  other  that  I  have  just  been  telling. 

END  OF  CHAPTER  FIEST* 
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My  home  between  the  heathery  hills 

Ancl  the  vast  and  ohangefal  saa! 
The  longer  I  roam  from  that  humble  home, 

The  dearer  it  grows  to  tne. 
For  there  is  my  father's  reverend.  h«^, 

And  the  voiee  of  his  daily  pi*ayer; 
And  there  is  my  mother's  gaidiug  hand. 

And  my  brothers'  smile  is  there. 
And  hearts  where  the  pulses  of  harmony  beat. 

And  sympathy's  fountain  plays; 
And  dwelling  around  that  home  of  bliss, 

In  the  warmth  of  affeetion's  rays. 
(Fhou  cheiish'd  scene  of  my  early  day, 

No  beauty  external  is  thine  ;^ 
No  storied  window,  no  forest  proud. 

Nor  leaves  of  the  spreading  vine. 
But  the  sacred  pleasures  of  kindred  love 

Are  with  dreams  of  thee  enshrined. 
And  seen  by  the  light  of  reverted  thought. 

In  the  storehouse  of  the  mind. 
My  blessings  rest  on  thy  lowly  roof, 

And  circle  thy  dear  hearth-stone ; 
And  may  it  be  mine  to  behold  full  soon 

The  sunshine  around  thee  thrown. 
Thou  distant  home,  o*er  the  breezy  hills, 

By  the  si-le  of  the  roaring  sea; 
The  farther  I  i-oara  from  its  dashing  foam. 

The  more  is  that  home  to  me !  J.  p. 


©tt  1  ctrftuftlvf. 


I  love  thee  Yorkshire ;  where  mine  infant  sight, 
Caught  the  firat  beams  of  animating  light; 
Thy  Snxon  tongue,  to  polished  eans  uncouth. 
In  guile  unpractised,  and  allied  to  truth ; 
Thy  hardy  sons,  who  know  with  equal  pride, 
To  chase  the  shuttle,  or  the  plough  to  guide ; 
Thy  thrifiy  wives,  thy  daughters  ever  dear. 
Thy  hearty  welcome  to  their  simple  cheer; 
Thy  hills,  all  white  with  Britain's  silver  fleece; 
Thy  dales,  all  vocal  with  the  song  of  peace; 
Thy  cottages,  where  the-meek  rirtues  dwell; 
Yorkshire!  whate'^r  tho«  art,  I  lov^  thee  well. 
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A  process  for  producing  from  drawings  blocks  for  surface  printing. 
By  HENBY  FITZ-OOOK,  Esq. 


Bead  before  the  Society  of  Abts,  1865. 


The  subject  of  art-processes  for  the  production  of  drawings 
both  for  surface  printing  and  otherwise^  has  occupied  much  of 
the  attention  of  this  Society  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  been  the  occasion  of  many  interesting  discussions  in  this 
room,  but  none  of  the  pnKsesses  professing  to  make  blocks  for 
surface  printing  have  gone  so  direct  to  the  point  of  making  the 
drawing  engrave  itself  as  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe,  or  have 
at  all  approached  it  in  economy,  both  of  time  and  cost. 

Most  of  the  previous  processes,  such  as  Glyphography,  Gyp- 
sography,  Silvertype,  &c,  have  aimed  at  making  the  drawing  form 
the  mould  from  which  the  block  was  to  be  cast,  entailing  very 
great  uncertainty  in  the  execution  of  the  drawing,  and  requiring 
the  artist  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  skilful  engraver  to  produce  any 
satisfactory  results,  a  great  portion  of  the  block  being  produced 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  engraving. 

Others  have  sought  to  place  the  drawing  in  relief  by  biting 
away  the  ground  with  acid.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  to  get 
the  relief  necessary  for  printing  at  press,  the  acid  would  have  a 
lateral  actions,  and  the  fine  lines,  at  all  events,  be  rotten  for  want 
of  support.  In  fact,  either  the  want  of  depth,  or  of  the  V  form  of 
the  interstices  between  the  lines — ^the  form  necessarily  made  by 
the  graver— has  been  the  stumbling-block  of  all  processes  hitherto; 
tut,  probably,  had  the  inventors  been  practically  acquainted  with 
engraving,  these  processes  might  have  been  made  of  some 
commercial  value. 

Artists  engaged  in  drawing  for  engraving  have  long  felt  the 
want  of  some  easy  and  direct  method  of  reproducing  their  works 
without  the  impress  of  another  hand.  The  cleverest  engraver, 
with  the  utmost  exercise  of  his  skill,  can  at  best  only  produce  an 
approximaHon  to  the  original,  too  generally  losing  entirely  the 
points  which  the  artist  has  laboured  most  successfully  to  produce; 
and  only  the  artist  himself  can  tell  how  great  is  the  shortcoming. 
We  constantly  hear  it  said  in  defeujce,  that  "  the  engraver  often 
improves  upon  the  drawing.**  To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  greater 
ocmdamnotion  of  tb^  practice  <4  engravers ;  and  I  venture  to  say 
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it  ifl  never  the  case  with  a  real  work  of  art,  ^tich  must  of  necessity, 
suffer  in  the  translation. 

The  Graphotype  process,  to  which  I  have  to  call  your  attention, 
is  absolutely  free  from  most  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  previous  methods.  Gravers  would  have  to  be  cut 
on  purpose  to  make  an  engraving  equally  deep.  Undercutting  or 
any  other  than  the  V  form,  would  be  a  mechanical  impossibility. 
The  marvellous  economy  of  time — the  drawing  being  placed  in 
relief  or  engraved,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  in  less  minutes 
than  it  would  take  hours  to  engrave  the  same  subject  on  wood — 
in  that  respect  resembling  the  intaglio  process  of  Mr.  George 
Wallis-as  well  as  the  trifling  cost  of  execution-must  lead  eventually 
to  its  very  general  adoption,  whatever  present  objection  may  b^ 
urged  against  it  from  its  novelty. 

Unlike  most  other  processes,  the  discovery  of  the  princi^  (m 
which  the  (rraphotype  process  is  based  was  entirely  accidental 
and  unpremeditated.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  De  Witt  Clinton  Hitchcock, 
one  of  the  foremost  draughtsmen  as  well  as  engravers  in  the  City 
of  New  York. 

In  tlie  summer  of  1860,  whilst  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  bis  art 
the  discovery  was  made  in  the  following  manner: — In  the  course 
of  making  a  drawing  on  boxwood,  he  found  it  necessary  to  alter 
a  portion  of  his  design  by  erasing  it  and  re-whitening  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  wood.  The  material  used  for  this  purpose  was  the 
enamelled  surface  of  an  ordinary  visiting  card,  softened  by  water 
and  a  brush,  a  method  known  to  most  draughtsmen  on  wood.  This 
card  happened  to  be  one  printed  from  a  copper  plate,  and  after  the 
removal  of  all  the  enamelling  as  described,  the  artist  discovered 
that  the  printed  letters  were  undisturbed,  and  standing  up  in  a 
b<dd  relief. 

The  first  trial  was  upon  a  piece  of  chalk  one  inch  in  thickness, 
sawed  from  the  ordinary  lump,  and  smoothly-sraiaced  by  scrajwng 
The  ink  used  was  silicate  of  potash,  commonly  termed  liquid 
glass,  coloured  with  indigo ;  with  this  and  a  quill  pen,  a  drawing 
four  by  six  inches  was  made. 

The  lines  of'  the  drawing  being  literally  composed  of  stone, 
withstood  the  assault  of  the  tooth-brush,  but  the  intervening 
particles  of  exposed  cheSk  succumbed,  and  vanished  in  a  cloud  of 
snowy  dust.,  leaving  the  inpregnable  lines  standing  in  relief, 
inviting  a  proof  of  their  sticugth  by  printing  on  paper.  This 
could  not  be  done  until  the  whole  mass  of  chalk  was  changed  into 
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stone,  by  saturating  it  with  the  liquid  glass,  and  in  half-an-hour 
the  chalk  engraving  or  block  was  inked  and  printed  in  the  ordinary 
way  on  paper  by  burnishing. 

Sawing  and  surfacing  the  chalk  block,  preparing  the  ink,  mailing 
the  drawing  (quite  an  elaborate  one),  brushing  it  into  relief,  petri- 
fying the  block,  and  printing  thereon,  occupied  only  four  hours — a 
happy  four  hours  for  the  inventor. 

The  new  process  now  needed  a  name.  It  was  a  living  fact^ 
but  the  dead  languages  must  be  exhumed  for  its  appellation.  It 
was  christened  Graphotype,  literally  signifying  a  type  made  imme- 
diately from  a  drawing. 

With  the  approval  of  the  original  inventor,  the  European 
patents  were  granted  to  Mr.  Day,  and  I  will  now  give  a  general 
description  of  the  whole  process,  as  specified  in  the  letters 
patent: — ^The  best  quality  of  French  chalk  is  finely  ground  and 
precipitated  in  water.  This  precipitate  is  again  pulverized  and 
sifted.  Thick  layers  of  zinc  or  other  metal  are  cut  to  the  required 
sizes,  upon  which  the  prepared  chalk  is  re-sifted  through  wire 
cloth  having  10,000  holes  to  the  square  inch.  This  is  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure  of  120  tons,  the  chalk  receiving  a  gloss  from 
the  surface  of  a  highly-polished  steel  plate.  In  this  condition  the 
thidfeness  of  the  zmc  plate  and  compressed  chalk  is  about  that  of 
an  ordinary  stereotype  plate.  The  surface  of  the  chalk  is  then 
made  nearly  non-absorbent  by  receiving  a  strong  "sizing,"  which 
prevents  the  ink  from  penetrating,  and,  consequently,  from 
spreading. 

The  mk,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  took  two  inventors 
months  of  labour  to  perf e<5t,  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  a  vei;y 
Careful  composition  of  glue  and  lampblack ;  and,  partaking  as  it 
does  of  the  nature  of  varnish,  it  remains  upon  the  surface,  aotinig 
merely  as  a  guard  or  protection  to  the  chalk  bepeath  the  lines 
while  undergoing  the  operation  of  brushing.  In  a  like  manner  to 
drawbig  upon  wood,  the  artist  makes  a  red  chalk  tracing  on  the 
plate,  and  with  sable  hair  pencils  of  varions  sizes  draws  his  design 
line  for  line  exactly  as  he  desires  it  to  appear  when  printed,  the 
subject  being,  of  course,  reversed  as  upon  wood.  The  ink,  which 
is  black,  di-ies  instantly  on  being  applied  to  the  plate,  so  that  one 
series  of  lines  may  be  immediately  crossed  with  others. 

The  drawing  is  now  ready  to  be  brought  into  relief,  or  en- 
graved, which  is  effected  by  the  same  means  of  disintegration  as 
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were  first  adopted  by  the  inrentw,  tiot  irtth^ft©  sawie  tdoth-brttsli^ 
but  with  brushes  composed  of  fitdi-hsdr.  Phie  dilk  v#eet  is  fttso 
used  in  connection  with  the  brush.  Tb&  chalk  ii»  tbeci  petrified 
with  the  Mquid  silex,  and  is  ready  for  the  stereotyper,  who  may, 
without  in jiFy  to  the  original^  make  from  it  any  number  of  moidda. 

The  process  is  so  delicate,  that  the  impression  of  the  thumb 
wetted  with  the  Graphotype  ink,  skeleton  leaves,  feathers,  and 
other  objects  to  which  nature  printing  has  been  applied,  can  be 
made  to  give  beautiful  impressions  from  the  type  press,  whilst 
the  finest  hair-line  that  the  artist  can  make  will  stand  equally  well 
with  the  bolder  work. 

The  Graphotype  process  is  also  applicable  to  making  the  blocks 
or  dies — ^usually  cut  on  brass-Avith  which  the  book-binder  embosses 
the  covers  of  his  books,  and  this  conclusively  proves,  if  anything 
were  needed  to  do  so,  the  depth  obtained  by  the  process,  as  at 
least  three  times  the  depth  is  required  for  this  purpose  as  prmting 
at  press. 

In  mechanical  drawing  the  Graphotype  process  cannot  at  present 
compete  with  other  methods,  inasmuch  as  the  compass  and  rule 
are  incapable  of  being  used  without  damaging  the  chalk  surface, 
and  the  absence  of  these  aids  very  materially  increases  both  the 
labour  and  cost  of  the  drawing.  This  difficulty,  however,  no 
doubt  will  be  speedily  overcome  when  any  one  shall  think  it  worth 
while  to  lay  himself  out  for  it.  That  mechanical  work  can  be  done 
well  and  quickly  even  atthe  present,  wherecostisnotaconsideration, 
is  proved  by  the  engraving  published  in  the  Journal  oi  the  Society 
for  the  13th  October,  and  in  confirmation  thereof  I  cannot  do 
better  than  read  the  note  appended  to  it  by  the  Journal : —  "This 
illustration  is  one  of  the  first  applications  of  a  new  process  for 
producing  surf  ace  blocks  from  a  drawing.  It  has  been  produced 
for  this  Society  as  an  experiment.  The  drawing  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  artist  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  the  metal  blocks, 
ready  for  the  printer,  were  delivered  the  followingday.  It  isright 
to  state  that,  the  drawing  being  of  a  geometric  character  in  outline 
the  difficulty  of  production  was  greatly  increased.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  drawing,  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  wood 
engraver  of  eminence  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  was  returned  by 
him  with  the  statement  that  it  was  impossible  to  execute  wood 
blocks  in  time  for  this  week's  Journal." 

This  engraving,  however,  produced  without  any  preparation 
under  such  adverse  circumstances,  is  not,  of  course,  put  forward 
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as  a  specuxb^n^of  jftSmt^CN^pbot^  can  do.  Spedmens  exhibited 
show  lar  better  eyidence  of  its  capabilities,  though  evexi  they  fall 
far  short  of  exWbittag*  the  full  range  of  its  power. 

The  ordinary  ^ngrayers'  rultag  macfaiQe-«>by  a  simple  adaptation 
-^is  rendered  aTsdlable  to  this  process  for  producing  quiet  water, 
flat  skies,  broad  tints,  and  other  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  steel  engraving.  In  this  case  the  line,  instead  of  being  ruled 
by  a  point,  is  made  by  a  metal  wheel,  which  touches  but  does  not 
press  upon  the  surface  of  the  chalk.  There  is  also  a  little 
arrangement  for  gradually  feeding  the  wheels  with  ink. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  members  and  visitors  present, 
Graphotyping  presents  a  new  field  for  the  employment  of  female 
labour,  which  has  engaged  so  much  attention  of  late.  Much  of 
the  drawing  for  which  the  process  will  create  a  demand  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  delicate  handling  of  woman;  and  I  expect 
great  good  would  result  were  the  Department  of  Art  to  direct  the 
attention  of  their  students  to  it,  and  have  it  taught  in  their  schools. 

Itis  also  in  contemplation  to  employ  women  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  process  in  which  hard  manual  labour  is  not  required. 

The  illustration  of  "Ruins  of  Danby  Castle"  in  last  month's 
"Repository"  was  executed  by  the  Graphotype  process,  and  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  subject  engraved  for  Whitby. 


WJx»t  (SHxtptnim  iM  U  tU  (&mvmt. 


Vide  Christian  World,  January  lOtb^  1809. 

It  is  the  saintly  Golden  Mouth  confronting  him  of  Rome, 
Who  speaks  his  doom  of  banishment  from  fatherland  and  home. 
"That  canst  thou  not.    My  Fathers  dwelling  place  is  everywhere. 
Send  where  thon  wilt  in  aU  this  earth,  His  loving  smile  is  there." 

"  But  I  will  slay  thee,"  Csesar  cried.    "Nay  neither  canst  thou  kill, 
My  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God — thou  canst  not  work  me  ill." 
"  Thy  treasures  will  1  take  away."    "They  are  not  in  thy  power. 
Nought  have  I,  known  to  such  as  thou;  no  baubles  of  an  hour. 
My  treasure-trove  is  high  in  heaven,  beyond  thy  lawless  hand; 
My  heart  is  garnered  with  it  there,  even  in  the  better  land." 

"  But  I  will  drive  thee  far  away  from  brother  and  from  friend." 
"So  far  thy  power,  O,  mighty  one !  o'er  me  may  not  extend. 
I  have  a  friend  in  heaven  above,  on  whose  strong  arm  I  lean ; 
His  love  to  me  and  mine  to  him  thou  canst  not  come  between. 
I  do  defy  thee,  Epperorl    There  is  no  single  thing 
In  form  of  evil  on  my  head  thy  sceptred  hand  can  Sing." 


J*** 
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No.  2.--THE  QUACK  DOOTOK. 

(Continued  from  page  143.) 

On  our  next  visit,  the  quack  doctor  resumed  his  story  as  follows : 

"  The  day  of  the  trial  dawned  bright  and  beautiful.  The  sua 
shot  his  warm  cheerful  rays  through  the  strongly  grated  window 
into  the  cell  where  1  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  summons  to 
appear  before  my  judge,  whilst  a  bird  in  all  the  joyfulness  of 
freedom  chirped  and  twittered  merrily  outside.  Outside !  what  a 
difference  between  the  two  words  "inside"  and  "outside" !  What 
a  variety  of  pictures  the  two  words  suggest !  Inside  and  outside 
a  prison !  Inside  and  outside  heaven !  I  shuddered  as  I  thought 
of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  trial,  and  how  ill  prepared 
I  was  to  meet  the  awful  doom  most  probably  in  store  for  me. 
The  turnkey  came  at  last ;  and  with  head  bowed  down  on  my 
heaving  breast,  I  was  led  by  him  into  the  court.  From  the  gloom 
of  a  prison  cell  illuminated  but  by  one  stray  ray  of  sunshine,  into 
the  full  light  of  day:  from  the  awful  silence  of  solitary  con- 
finement^ into  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  crowded  assize  court.  The 
change  staggered  me;  I  could  not  see  the  people  distinctly,  but  I 
felt  that  every  pair  of  eyes  was  directed  fidl  upon  me,  and  I  was 
not  deaf  to  the  low  mutterings  which  saluted  me  on  my  entrance, 
as  though  each  person  present  was  whispering  his  execrations 
upon  me.  I  reeled  with  f aintness ;  and  was  only  prevented  from 
falUi^  by  the  sturdy  tvmikey,  who  caught  and  held  me  in  his 
arms  until  a  chair  was  procured  for  me  to  sit  upon.  Of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  trial  with  all  its  tedious  detail,  I  have  no  very  distinct 
recollection..  A  misty  film  seems  to  be  cast  over  my  memory 
obscuring  many  of  the  events  of  that  awful  day;  some  few 
however  st^nd  out  like  mountain  tops  above  the  mists  which 
envelope  their  bases.  I  pleaded  not  guilty  in  as  firm  a  voice  as  I 
could  command,  and  when  the  case  for  the  crown  w^as  proved,  it 
rested  upon  the  evidence  of  the  real  murderer,  the  false  witness. 
He  was  ill,  very  ill  indeed,  and  had  to  be  carried  to  and  from  the 
court  in  a  chair,  whilst  during  the  whole  time  in  which  he  gave 
his  evidence,  brandy  and  other  stimulants  had  to  be  administered. 
I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily  upon  him,  and  observed  that  at  times  as 
he  spoke  he  trembled  violently ;  his  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  his 
lips  perfectly  bloodless  and  tremulous.     He  was  a  wicked  looking 
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man  if  I  have'ever  seen  oTi'e/his  foreliead  was  low  and  retreating, 
whilst  his  eyebra^a^';\Mhj<qh  .^ore  black  and  bnshy,  shaded  a  pair 
of  eyes  which  for  ferocity  of  expression  I  have  never  seen  matched. 
Personal  appearances  were  certainly  against  him,  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  illness,  which  the  doctor  attending  him 
declared  to  be  very  serious,  his  evidence  had  great  weight  with 
the  jury.  The  faltering  of  his  voice  was  attributed  by  all  present, 
excepting  myself,  to  his  weakness.  I  attributed  it  to  his  con- 
science. He  hardly  ever  cast  his  eyes  upon  me,  for  he  durst  not 
look  me  in  the  face.  Often  as  he  spoke  was  I  about  to  cry  out 
indignantly  before  the  whole  court  and  utterly  deny  his  statements, 
but  as  my  counsel  had  solemnly  warned  me  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  rather  harm  than  help  my  cause,  by  a  strong  effort  I 
restrained  myself.  Catherine  was  summoned  as  a  witness  to  prove 
the  fact  of  my  having  gone  into  the  orchard  to  meet  her  father 
just  before  the  murder,  and  also  to  prove  that  the  errand  I  had 
was  one  about  which,  a  quarrel  was  likely  to  arise.  I  shall  never 
forget  her  entrance  into  the  court.  Her  cheeks  were  very  pale, 
and  her  lips  tightly  compressed,  as  if  to  prevent  the  sobs,  which 
seemed  at  times  to  convulse  her,  from  bursting  forth.  I  clutched 
the  rail  of  the  dock  and  tremblingly  stood  up  as  she  took  her 
place  in  the  witness  box,,  and  then  we  exchanged  glances.  Mine 
was  full  of  love  and  despair,  hers  of  love  and  pity,  I  looked  at 
her  as  thougli  I  was  taking  my  last  look  on  earth,  as  I  believed  I 
was,  and  as  I  looked  she  seemed  to  go  farther  and  farther  off  like  an 
etherial  being.  She  gave  her  evidence  in  a  firm  voice,  and  strongly 
declared  her  unalterable  belief  in  my  innocence.  As  she  uttered 
this,  a  loud  murmur  ran  through  the  court,  and  even  the  women 
present  seemed  to  join  in  the  general  indignation  against  the 
unnatural  child  who  could  defend  and  even  love  the  murderer  of 
her  father.  When  she  heard  the  low  muttering  voices,  the  hot 
blood  rushed  to  her  white  cheeks  and  she  staggered  as  though  she 
should  fall.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  so  raising  my  voice  in 
defiance  of  every  effort  of  my  counsel  to  restrain  me,  I  shouted  out, 

"  Shame !  shame  on  you !  would  you  break  the  heart  of  a  woman 
with  curses  because  she  loves  I    Shame !     Shame ! 

"  Silence" !  roared  an  usher,  and  I  held  my  tongue  because  I 
had  no  more  to  say,  whilst  the  turnkey  pulled  me  back  into  the 
seat  from  which  I  had  risen. 

I  remember  little  else  of  the  events  of  that  awfulday.  At  times 
I  felt  so  apathetic  and  utterly  unconcerned  in  what  was  gomg  on 
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that  I  stared  round  me  and  counted  the  flies  on  the  ceiling*,  watched 
the  dust  floating  about  in  the  sunbeams,  and  even  counted  the 
number  of  women  in  the  gallery.  At  other  times  I  was  so  over- 
powered with  a  sense  of  my  situation  that  I  could  not  raise  my  head 
from  my  breast,  but  sat  like  a  statue  of  despair.  What  my  defence 
was  I  cannot  recollect,  but  I  daresay  it  was  something  to  which 
I  was  as  much  a  stranger  as  any  one  there  At  length  the  jury 
retired  to  decide  upon  the  verdict,  and  the  judge  went  to  hia 
private  room — ^probably  to  refresh  his  stomach  with  a  biscuit  and 
a  glass  of  wine  before  condemning  a  fellow-creature,  and  thus 
spoiling  HIS  stomach  for  ever.  I  counted  the  flies  again  to  make 
sure  of  the  number,  and  dreamily  thought  of  the  fly  cages  X  used 
to  make  at  Dr.  Killquick's,  whilst  the  spectators  busied  themselves 
with  their  baskets  or  parcels  of  refreshment.  We  remained  so 
for  an  hour  or  more,  by  which  time,  the  spectators  seemed  to  be 
getting  impatient  for  the  fourth  act  of  the  tragedy — ^like 
the  mob  in  the  gallery  of  a  theatre — and  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  by  the  ushers  from  l»reaking  out  into  violent  demon* 
strations,  against  what  they  seemed  to  consider,  the  unjustifiable 
delay  in  the  performance.  One  man  I  saw  was  taking  a  drawing 
of  me,  and  held  it  up  every  now  and  then  as  if  to  ask  his  friends 
whether  it  was  a  good  likeness  or  no.  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt 
flattered  at  the  idea  of  having  my  portrait  engraved.  At  length 
the  jury  were  marched  back  again,  some  of  them  looking  as  self- 
satisfied  as  if  they  had  made  some  remarkable  discovery,  or  had 
gained  sOme  very  important  victory;  whilst  others  looked  about 
as  miserable  as  though  they  were  going  to  be  hung  instead  of  me 
— ^these  last  were  new  hands  at  the  business,  and  had  not  got 
accustomed  to  the  routine  of  condemning  a  mortal  like  themselves 
to  be  hung  up  like  a  damp  side  of  bacon.  The  judge  took  his 
seat,  and  I  was  made  to  stand  up,  I  suppose  for  the  benefit  of  the 
idle  gapers  who  wished  to  see  how  a  man  was  affected  on  being 
told  he  was  to  be  hung;  and  then  the  usual  formalities  being  gone 
through,  the  jury  declared  I  was  guilty,  and  the  audience 
murmured  applause.  The  judge  asked  mo  if  there  was  any  reason 
why  he  should  not  pass  sentence,  and  then  took  not  the  shghtest 
notice  of  the  best  and  only  reason  I  could  give  him,  namely,  that 
I  was  quite  innocent  of  the  deed,  and  was  bein^  condemned 
unjustly.  He  then  drew  on  the  black  cap,  which  he  had  handy, 
and  the  sensitive  females  in  the  place  drew  out  their  handkerchiefs, 
as  if  they  cared  one  straw  about  either  me  or  my  sentence,  beyond 
being  very  glad  they  had  had  a  good  stare  at  a  man  who  was 
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going  to  be  hung  .  The  judg^  then  witn  a  deliberation  which  w%s 
a  mockery  of  my  excitement,  pronounced  judgement  upon  me, 
enunciatijig  each  word  so  carefully  and  clearly  that  I  could  not, 
witliuut  stopping  my  ears,  lose  one  particle  of  its  horror.  I  was 
condemned  to  ]>e  hu"g  on  tlie  Monday  immediately  following  (it  was 
then  Friday),  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  when  my  body  was  to  be  cut 
down  and  handed  over  to  the  surgeons  to  be  anatomised  or  dissected, 
and  "the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul ! "  This  was  the  cork  of  coni- 
f ort  which  completed  my  bottle  of  affliction.  I  remember  no  more 
after  this  till  I  found  myself  with  the  doctor  and  chaplain  in  the 
condemned  cell,  so  I  suppose  I  had  fainted.  I  now  began  to  feel 
the  full  horror  of  my  situation,  and  I  paid  all  the  attention  I  could 
to  the  cliaplaiu,  but  alas !  I  discovered  by  miserable  e^rience 
what  many  people  have  asserted  to  be  a  fact,  namely,  fiiat  the 
condemned  cell  is  anything  but  the  fit  place  in  which  to  convert 
a  sinner.  At  times  I  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  madness.  I  cursed 
with  bitter  curses,  the  fate  which  had  brought  me  to  my  presejit 
pass :  and  then  when  the  vision  of  the  gallows  rose  like  a  gauntf 
spectre  before  me,  and  I  felt  in  imagination  the  choking  sensation 
of  the  rope  around  my  neck,  and  saw  the  multitudes  of  human 
beings  swaying  to  and  fro  round  the  gallows,  each  one  of  them 
thirsting  for  my  bL^od,  the  madness  left  me,  and'  I  passed  into  a 
state  of  abject  despair.  I  had  not  lived  a  wild  life,  but  I  had  not 
been  what  is  commonly  called  religious.  I  went  to  church  because 
it  was  proper  to  go  there,  and  said  my  prayers  because  I  had  been 
taught  to  say  them  at  my  mother's  knee  in  childhood;  but  I  had 
never  experienced  that  change  of  heart  about  which  the  chaplain 
spoke,  and  in  the  condemned  cell  I  could  not  (as  I  verily  believe  ho 
man  can)  pay  hiju  or  his  subject  that  attention  which  both  deserved. 
I  tried  to  look  upon  myself  as  certain  to  die,  but  when  I  began 
to  pray  to  the  Lord  who  is  so  merciful  and  just,  so  full  of  tenderness 
and  compassion,  I  could  not  believe  that  He  would  allow  me  unjustly 
to  die ;  and  so  again  the  yearning  desire  and  sickening  hope  for  life 
grew  strongly  within  me,  although  I  was  all  the  time  aware  that 
many  had  been  condemned  and  had  in  consequence  died  unjustly. 
It  is  quite  possible,  and  very  natural  for  a  man  when  on  a  sickbed 
with  the  powers  of  both  mind  and  body  impaired  by  pain  or  long 
continued  disease  to  resign  himself  umnurmuringly  into  the  arms 
of  death,  and  even  to  long  for  the  release  from  suffering  which  it 
will  bring;  but  when  the  mind  is  vigoroua  the  body  perfectly 
healthy  and  the  ordinary  chances  of  life  by  no  means  impairecl,  it 
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is  B^^t  to  impossible  for  the  poor  being  doomed  to  a  violent  death, 
to  resign  himself  with  fortitude  to  his  fate;  more  especially  when 
fk9  was  the  case  with  me,  he  is  innocent  of  the  crim^  for  which 
he  is  condemned;  and  how  seldom  is  the  proof  of  the  man's  guilt  put 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  shall  never  forget  the  agony  I 
Buffered  during  my  two  days  confinement  in  the  condemned  cell.  The 
chaplain  was  with  me  constantly,  and  frequently  aggravated  me 
beyond  bearing  by  his  exhortations  to  confess  and  repent  of  my  sin, 
and  I  often  exhibited  an  impatience  and  acidity  of  temper  altogether 
unwarrantable.  My  poor  parents  knew  nothing  of  my  case,  and  I 
would  not  write  to  acquaint  them  with  it,  for  I  said  it  was  better 
they  should  think  I  had  forgotten  or  was  neglecting  them,  than 
that  they  should  know  all ;  newspapers  were  not  common  in  thoge 
days,  and  thus  they  were  kept  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  facts.  I 
implored  the  governor  of  the  prison  to  let  me  have  a  last  interview 
with  Catherine,  and  after  some  demur,  he  granted  my  request  and 

I  she  was  admitted.  It  was  on  the  Sunday,  and  I  was  to  be 
executed  at  8  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  I  cannot  give  you  any 
idea  of  the  circumst«nces  of  our  meeting,  it  was  agonising  in  the 
extreme;  but  like  every  thing  else  it  came  to  an  end,  and  I  was 
left  alone.  Alone !  the  shadows  of  night  enwrapped  the  prison  in 
a  gloomy  mantle  and  the  time  sped  on  and  on.  Tremblingly  I 
looked  forward  a  few  short  hours,  and  there  I  was  met  with  a  vision 

.  blacker  and  darker  than  the  thickest  gloom  of  night.  I  wildly 
endeavoured  to  compose  myself.  I  tried  to  look  calmly  at  the 
coming  morrow  but  I  could  not.  I  have  read  accounts  of  men  in  the 
condemned  cell  calmly  perusing  their  bibles  and  expressing  the 

,  greatest  resignation,  and  these  accounts  may  have  been  every  one 

.  of  them  perfectly  true,  but  all  I  know  is  that  I  was  very  differently 
affected,,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  any  man  possesed  of  a  feeling 
thoughtful  mind,  can  be  otherwise.  My  temperament  was  highly 
iiervous,  and  the  agony  I  suffered  at  times  no  one  can  tell,  and  I 
canuot  explain  it.  At  length  wearied  out  I  slept.  Slept  the  easy 
sleep  of  the  infant.  No  black  vision  of  my  coming  doom  haunted 
my  pallet,  but  happy  dreams  visited  me.  Never  during  the  whole  of 
my  life  have  I  experienced  such  happiness  as  I  did  that  night  in  my 
sleep.  I  dreamt  that  Catherine  was  mine,  and  that  we  were  happy 
in  each  other's  love.  We  were  on  a  visit  to  my  parents  in  the  old 
place,  and  I  took  my  wife  about  from  one  well  remembered  haunt  to 
another  and  talked  with  her  of  the  days  of  my  childhood;  and  as 
we  passed  through  green  fields  or  under  the  cool  shade  of  the  old 
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treea  w^ich  lined  the  road,  or  sat  by  the  banks  of  the  stream  which 
murmured  its  song  through  the  valley,  the  lark  as  he  soared  above 
us,  or  the  thrush  and  blackbird  as  they  stood  perched  on  the  treed 
or  fluttered  through  the  hedgerows,  united  in  one  strain  of 
harmony  to  welcome  us.  Thus  I  dreamed  and  slept  soundly  tmtil 
I  was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  the  chaplain  and  turnkey  with 
the  news  that  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  I  had  but  two  hours  to  lim 
The  most  of  the  time  I  spent  in  prayer,  and  I  believe  that  my 
professions  of  reliance  and  trust  in  my  Saviour  were  sincere. 
The  time  passed  with  an  awful  rapidity,  and  soon  I  was  taken  to 
the  piiiioniog  room  where  I  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
executioner  who  did  his  work  in  a  business  like  manner.  Here  I 
heard  the  multitudinous  noises  which  always  rise  from  a  mob,  and 
I  trembled  to  think  that  soon  I  should  be  standing  before  them. 
I  bade  all  whom  I  knew  a  mournful  farewell,  and  we  set  out  for 
the  scaffold,  the  chaplain  reading  the  burial  service  in  a  voice 
which  frequently  trembled  with  emotion,  whilst  every  few  seconds 
the  great  bell  tolled  my  funeral  knell.  It  is  a  curious  but  not  ftt 
all  a  pleasant  sensation  to  be  present  as  it  were  at  one's  own  funeral, 
and  figure  as  I  did  as  chief  mourner.  We  passed  slowly  along  a 
dark  passage  up  a  few  steps  and  then  I  found  myself  beneath  the 
— GALLOWS.  With  the, noose  waiting  for  my  head  swaying  to 
and  fro  in  the  breeze  just  beside  me,  and  right  in  front  and  aHl 
around  was  a  mass  of  inhuman  humanity.  The  mob  hooted, 
groaned,  and  even  laughed  at  me.  Women  were  there;  even  those 
who  would  feel  insulted  did  we  not  call  them  ladies,  sat  and  sniffed 
at  their  salt  bottles  in  the  windows  of  the  houses  opposite.  Up 
to  that  time  I  had  secretly  entertained  a  hope  that  something  or 
other  would  turn  up  to  stop  the  execution,  but  when  I  found'myself 
under  the  gallows  with  the  executioner  delicately  adjtisrting  the 
rope  so  that  I  might  just  feel  the  knot  under  my  left  ear,  all'  hope 
left  me,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  I  was  to  be  hung  in  reality. 
However  I  was  wrong;  for  I  am  here  now  to  tell  of  it;  but  it  was 
the  narrowest  escape  I  ever  had  or  heard  of.  As  the  executiotter 
was  finishing  his  arrangements  previous  to  "  working  me  off,**  I 
heard  a  great  disturbance  which  seemed  to  be  on  the  outside  of 
the  crowd.  I  could  not  see  what  was  the  cause  of  it  for  I  had 
the  nightcap  on  which  I  imagined  was  to  be  a:i  everlasting  one, 
but  I  thought  I  heard,  a  voice  crying  out,  "Stop  it!"  "Stop  the 
execution!  "  '*Don*t  murder  him  I  "  Wliich  gradually  came  nearer 
as  though  the  percon  whoever  it  was  was  coming  up  to  the  scaffold. 
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All  around  was  nothing  but  hubbub.  The  chaplain  ceased  reading, 
and  the  sheriffs  left  the  scaffold  to  hear  what  wife  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance,  whilst  I  stood  pinioned  with  the  rope  round  my 
neck,  wondering  why  they  kept  me  so  long  in  suspense  before  they 
suspended  me.     After  a  time  the  sheriffs  came  back. 

"What's  the  matter?  what  is  it?"  I  heard  the  chaplain  anxiously 
enquire,  "is  it  a  reprieve,  or  what?" 

"No"  said  the  sheriff,  "its  not  a  reprieve  it  only  ought  to  have 
been,  but  its  the  confession  of  the  real  murderer,  the  witness 
against  this  man." 

The  news  almost  hung  me,  for  with  a  faint  cry,  I  became 
senseless,  and  was  only  hindered  from  falling  by  tlie  rope  which 
held  me  up.  Somebody,  I  suppose,  must  have  come  to  my 
assistance  and  cut  me  down,  for  when  I  recovered  I  found  myself 
in  the  pmioning  room  with  the  doctor,  who,  instead  of  carving  my 
body,  was  endeavouring  to  restore  it  to  life.  I  felt  ill,  very  ill. 
The  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  me,  and  so  I  was  conveyed 
to  the  room  devoted  to  sick  prisoners,  for  I  could  not  be  released 
until  the  confession  had  been  forwarded  to  head  quarters,  and  my 
pardon  granted  by  the  crown.  Indeed  one  of  the  sheriffs — a  great 
stickler  for  the  law— thought  that  they  were  hardly  justified 
according  to  the  law  in  staying  the  execution  without  an  order  from 
.the  Secretary  of  state  for  Home  affairs!  No  sooner  did  the  news 
reach  Catherine  than  she  came  to  see  me,  and  finding  me  ill,  she 
by  the  consent  of  the  governor  stayed  and  acted  as  my  nurse. 
I  was  ill  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  often  during  that  time 
qmte  insensible.  By  the  time  I  was  able  to  sit  up  a  little,  a  com- 
munication from  the  secretary  of  state  arrived,  desiring  the 
governor  to  inform  me  that  His  Majesty  being  perfectly  convinced 
from  the  confession  of  James  Jacobs  that  I  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  for  which  I  had  been  tried  and  convicted,  he  had  declared  it 
to  be  his  Royal  pleasure  that  a  full  and  free  PARDOI?^  should  be 
granted  unto  me ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  I  was  tried  for  and 
convicted  of  a  capital  crime,  and  then  pardoned  the  commission 
of  the  CTime,  all  the  time  being  as  innocent  of  it  as  Kate  here  who 
wasn't  born.  Isn't  the  English  law  a  wonderful  example  of  glorious 
simplicity?  I  must  now  give  you  an  account  of  the  confession,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained. 

The  murderer,  James  Jacobs,  after  giving  his  evidence  at  my 
trial,  was  removed  to  his  own  home  which  was  at  some  distance ; 
he   seemed  to  bear  the  journey  very  well,  but  soon  after  his 
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ariwal  a  fit  of  bloeding  from  his  lungs  came  on,  which  so  far 
reduced  him  that  the  doctor  in  attendance  gave  np  all  hopes  of  his 
r«c0very,  aad  at  once  informed  him  of  the  fact.  The  man  after 
bearing  this  grew  very  excited,. so  much  so,  that  the  doctor  feared 
a  return  of  the  bleeding,  and  ordered  hiju  to  keep  as  quiet  as 
possible.  This  was  on  the  Saturday  evening.  O'l  the  Sunday 
morning  he  deshed  that  a  magistrate  might  be  brought,  as  he 
had  a  crime  to  confess  which  weighed  upon  his  mind.  When  tlie 
magistrate  arrived,  Jacobs  turned  to  the  doctor  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  sure  he  was  going  to  die.  The  doctor  said  yes,  he  c-  'uld 
not  possibly  live  many  days,  it  might  be  hours.  This  being 
settled,  the  man  confessed  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Savage,  and 
aclmowledged  that  his  accusation  of  myself  was  done  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  own  escape.  He 
owned  to  having  shpped  the  knife  into  my  pocket  during  our 
struggle,  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  described  certain  marks  on  the 
knife  which  were  found  when  it  was  examined.  When  asked  as 
to  his  motive  for  committing  the  murder,  he  said,  that  he  had  no 
i  ntention  of  murdering  him  when  he  saw  him  in  the  orchard,  but 
that  during  theit*  discussion  he  became  so  excited  that  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  about.  The  letters  which  were  mentioned  at 
the  trial  were  written  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money 
from  the  old  man,  threatening  that  if  lie  did  not  pay  him  so  much 
he  would  make  public  some  secret  or  other  which  he  pos^eessed, 
and  which  the  old  man  had  an  idea  would  damage  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as  well  as  affect  the  little  property  he  had.  The 
secret  itself  was  of  so  trivial  a  nature  that  he  refused  to  make  it 
known.  .This  confession  was  drawn  up  in  due  form  by  the 
magistrate,  witnessed  by  the  doctor,  and  signed  by  Jacobs;  it  was 
then  dispatched  to  the  sheriff  whose  dlifcy  it  was  to  manage  the 
execution ;  it  ought  to  have  arrived  some  hours  befot^  it '  did,  but 
owing  to  some  unforeseeu  circumstances  it  did  not  arrive  till  just 
in  time  to  save  me  from  an  mipleasant  slretcliing.  I  have  now 
vfinished  the  most  exciting  parts  of  ni}^  adventures,  another  night  I 
shall  perhaps  be  able  to  conclude. 

As  Augustus  and  I  were  walking  home,  thinking  of  the  strange 
story  we  had  heard,  he  suddenly  stopped,  looked  hard  at  me  and 
said, 

"She  was  a  brick  of  a  girl  that  Catherine!"  "  Wasn't  she  now, 
by  Jove,  eh?" 
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I  agreed  with  him  heartily,  aad  on  yr^tW^ttof^  ab^  ia  dozen 
yards  when  he  stopped  again.  * 

^'  Just  what  I  like  in  a  girl  that  yon  know ;  atlek  to  ftfdlpwtVke 
Jlke-like^tneade,  through  thick  and  thin^  a  brick  of  a/gitlahQ<i»li9t 
have  been  by  Jove,  eh?"  And  away  we  wetit  again, like  two nuotes 
at  a  funeral  for  about  two  dozen  yards,  when  he  stopiped  <hio9 
more,  and  peering  into  my  face  enquired, 

"I  wonder  if  her  daughter's  anything  like  her,  eh?  by  Jove  you 
know,  eh!  I  wonder?"  And  the  young  man  gave  me  a  facetious 
poke  in  the  ribs  which  almost  took  away  my  breath. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


iRnt&mn  tbe  f  «xon« 


(Contimt^d  from  page  135). 

Although  we  now  come  to  the  Seventh  Canto,  the  speech  of 
Satan  is  continued  in  a  similar  strain — 

*'  Yea,  God  himself  hath  ns  of  light  bereft, 
And  down  to  these  dark  mists,  in  anger  swept." 

And  he  proceeds  to  relate  that  God  has  made  a  new  world  and  a 
new  race,  who  are  destined  to  fill  their  lost  places.  He  therefore 
recommends  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  corrupt  man,  so  that  God, 
being  wrath,  may  consign  him  to  the  same  hell  with  themselvos, 
where  he  may  serve  them  as  vassal.  The  arch-fiend  further 
says  that  if  of  old,  he  hath  bestowed  upon  any  of  them,  princely 
treasures,  they  cannot  repay  that  kindness  at  a  more  convenient 
season,  -and  he  promises  great  privileges  to  any  who  shall  effect 
the  downfall  of  man.  At  this  i  point,  the  MS.  is  mutilated,  but  the 
sequel  shows  that  one  of  the  fiends  has  volunteered  for  the  service. 

Prompt  then  th'  Apostate  girt  himself  for  war, 

He  had  a  crafty  soni ; 

On  his  proud  head,  the  chief  his  hehnet  place-1. 

Full  strongly  bound,  and  with  broad  clasps  well  braced, 

"Well  formed  n;iguarded  creatures,  to  beguile, 

And  by  fair  speeches,  gain  his  ptirpose  vile. 

Now  straight  departs  he  through  the  gates  of  hcU, 

And  upward  wheels^  to  work  liis  baneful  spell; 

As  the  fierce  lion,  quits  his  hungry  lair, — 

Bounds  o'er  the  earth,  au^l  cuts  the  yielding  air; 
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• '  *  Eywi  W  t!te  fieria,  did  Sn  his  trrtitMlil  pildc, 

Cleave  the  red  flames,  and  dash  them  on  eoch  siddv . 

"'ll^Jiiu^iieyMtbiis until  he  reached  the  eai-th,  and  diK»^ered 
Adam^^tod  Sve  in  paradise.  By  them  stood  two  treess  laden  wiHi 
fniit,  birt  not  alike.  The  fruit  of  one  ^ras  pleasant,  soft,  delicate, 
and  delightful,  and  whoever  ate  of  it  should  no  more  be  subject 
to  death.  Neither  age  nor  sickness  should  impair  his  existence, 
but  in  this  world  he  should  have  the  favour  of  heaven's  King,  and 
honours  in  the  high  heavens,  when  he  should  depart  hence. 

Altogether  different  was  the  fruit  of  the  other  tree.  It  was 
utterly  black,  and  whoever  ate  of  it  must  have  much  pain,  and 
sweat,  and  sorrow.  His  feet  and  body  should  soon  feel  the  effects 
of  age,  and  after  a  few  painful  years,  he  should  forget  the  glory 
of  brave  deeds,  and  dying,  seek  the  miserable  realms  of  cloudy 
fire,  and  be  servants  to  the  fiends.  Having  taken  the  serpent's 
form,the  fallen  angel  begins  his  deceitful  task. 

At  once  with  lies  he  tries  the  man  to  ply — 

•*  Adam,  I  bring  a  message  from  on  high — 

Far  have  I  travelled,  at  the  Lord's  command, 

Yet  Bhoi*t  the  time,  since  I  did  by  him  stand. 

He  bade  me  say  that  now  for  thee  'lis  meet. 

That  of  the  tree  of  life,  thou  straight  should'st  eat; 

Then  shall  thy  mind,  with  increased  wisdom  glow, 

Thy  stately  form,  a  new  found  beauty  show, 

If  thou  dost  gratefully  th'  Eternal  serve, 

With  new  found  power,  He  will  thiae  arm  annervo. 

I  hearJ  the  Lord,  in  glory  praise  thy  deed. 

And  say  no  worldly  treasure  should'st  thou  need, 

Theseforo  behoves  it,  that  thou  now  obey, — 

AYhataver  words  His  angels  to  thee  lay. 

In  this  great  world  ai'e  places,  bruod  and  green. 

And  God  who  ruleth  in  the  heavens  serene, 

AVill  not  Himself  descend,  always  with  thee 

To  speak. — He  hath  eommissioned  me. 

He  bids  thee  knowledge  learn  by  what  is  here. 

See  thou  neglect  not  His  kind  words  to  hear. 

Take  in  thine  hand  this  fruit,  bite,  taste,  and  cat. 

Thy  heart,  with  new  delights,  shall  sweetly  beat. 

Thy  radiant  face,  with  faii-er  grace,  shall  shine; 

And  life  to  thee,  shall  then  be  all  divine." 

But  these  words  do  not  overcome  Adam,  and  lio  replies — 

"When  with  strong  voice,  the  Lord  gave  His  command. 
What  time  He  here,  did  in  the  garden  stand, 
And  when  He  gave  to  me  this  lovely  bride, — 
He  bade  me  by  Hiq  words,  to  close  abide — 
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Ami  said  that  hell's  hlack  realm,  should  be  his  fato 
^Vho  of  the  tree  of  dcaih,  rc^jniottT  ate.  "  '^^  ''  *  '  ^"  "  j^ 
I  know  thee  not,  nor  if  thon'rt  fl*0.ii  the  {§kie3-— "  *   * '  *  "^ 
Tliy  Avays  may  cvi!  ho,  Ihy  wmvT<5  ftiriTeff/-!"'^  ''"*  *"  ""^^  ^ 

Thy  orders  stianjro,  T  d    nrtt  nndcrRlaWd, •■.••♦    . 

l"iiit  I  do  know,  rrhAt  he  did  mo  commant^ ;'     "   '•     '* 
s  'J'hou  art  unlike  the  anj»<?l3  I  have  seen, 

Tliou  bi'ing'st  no  token  from  his  hand,  I  ween  ;  ' 
Therefore  I  may  not  thy  false  tv<M'd9  obey,—  •    ' 

l^ut  pray  thee  hdne©  to  g<»t  tJmo  ftir  amns*'  •     •    '» 

In  my  Almighty  *iml,fu'm  ii»  my  truBt,  •  ••  .-»? 

In  Tlipi  who  wrou<?Ut  me,  by  His  hand,  at  first,         » 
And  tliongh  Hij  vassal  Hw  send  not  to  me,  ■  ■    '.        --'  iT 
Yet  from  Hi.">  lofty  seat,  my  wants  can  see,  •»  l.i  ]i 

And  will  supph',  whate'cr  theeo  wants  may  be."  "-I     - 

■\Ve  now  come  to  the  * 

T]:XT1I.  CANTO,  r 

The  numbering  in  all  tills  part  of  the  MS.  beiag  very  irregular. 

Havhig  failed  with  Adain,  the  fiend  turns  wrathful  to  where  he 
sees  the  wom.in  standing",  and  tells  her  he  is  sure  God'wiiil  be  iii- 
censed  against  tliem,  wlion  he  knows  that  they  mil  n0t  hear  His 
messenger,  and  tliat  Ko  musb  c^me  Himself  for  thmr  answer. 
Yet  there  is  t)ne  hope ;  let  Eve  eat  of  tlie  fruit,  theh  may' she  rule 
Adam  a' id  secure  Iiis  submission.  If  she  succeeds,  the'angol  will 
hide  frc»ui  tlie  L-Td  the  evil  ^vords  spokeu  to  him.  by  Adl^m.  He 
affects  to  be  i^Teatly  injured  by  Adam's  snspicioas.  'What!  he 
one  of  Satan's  servai  its,  he  who  had  served  God  so  feithfnlly,  not 
so — for  says  lie  "  I  am  not  like  a  devil."  ' 

The  plan  succeeds,  and  the  poison  taking  effect,  th^  woman 
receives  the  fruit  from  the  deceiver's  hand,  and  eats  of  it.  The 
fiend  then  telh  h^  to  inform  Adam  of  the  delights  she  enjoys,  and 
promises  if  she  will  modestly  obey  his  cou:icil,  he  wltrbo  forgiven. 
This  brings  us  to  the  Eleventh  Canto.     In 

:    -r  .   ,       -    .  THE  TWELFTH   OANTO, 

"''  Eve  begins  to  t^mpt  Adam. 

The  fairest  woman  that  the  would  lias  tx'od, 
^   "    '    ]?ecaus"e  she  was  God's  noble  handy  work, 

Then  forward  came  to  Adam,  where  ho  stood; 

Did  she  not  know  that  inuocenco  was  fldd. ' .  .--  ' 

And  hateful  thoy  must  seem  to  their  g  )od  God? 

They  were  undone,  by  Satan's  lies  misled, 

Their  power  all  gone,  God's  favour  also  lost, 

Of  their  sad  deed,  this  was  the  heavy  cost. 
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How  oft  to  mtok  doib  doleful  woe  repair. 
When  waraiag  Digh.  he  heedless  shnia  his  eyes ! 
Some  in  her  hands  the  woman  to  him  bare. 
Some  nestling  in  her  beauteous  bosom  ties, 
Of  that  unblessed  fruit,  whioh  heavenly  ciare 
Had  strict  forbidden.    Heaven's  the  prize 
If  ye  refrain.    But  eat— the  guilty  dies. 

With  lies  enticed  by  the  fell  spirit  of  ill, 
Woman's  weak  thoughts  to  him  do  eaptive  lie. 
His  word  she  trusts,  hastes  to  obey  his  will — 
Believes  his  mandates  are  from  Ood  on  high, 
Those  words  which  he  with  so  malicious  skill. 
Had  spoken : — ^promised  she  should  never  die. 
But  with  new  light,  the  heavens  and  earth  desory. 

Then  to  her  spouse,  with  tempting  words  she  spake, 
**  Adam  my  Lord,  mild  is  this  fruit,  and  sweat; 
Within  my  breast  it  great  delight  doth  make. 
And  this  bright  being,  comes  from  God,  to  meet 
Us  with  good  wiiL    For  mercy's  sake 
Yield  now,  for  well  I  by  his  raiment  see* 
It  is  God's  angel,  sent  to  thee  and  me. 

Better  his  favour  than  his  hate  to  gain ; 
Doubtless  he  will  forgive  thy^hasty  word; 
Certes  with  thy  Lord's  envoy  strife  is  vain. 
He'd  bear  our  errands,  to  our  {Powerful  Lord : 
From  hence  I  see,  where  He  himself  doth  reign. 
With  bliss  encircled,  and  by  all  adored. 
Who  formed  the  world,  by  His  Almighty  word. 

I  see  His  angels  with  their  feathery  wings, 
Kneompass  Him,  all  winsome,  all  delight ; 
From  far  I  hear,  what  joyous  seraph  sings. 
Darts  through  creation,  my  rapt  visions  flight; 
Whence  unto  me  this  quick  perception  springs? 
Whence  visit  me,  these  visions  clothed  with  light 
Unless  from  God,  brought  by  His  envoy  bright. 

THIBTEENTH  CANTO, 

With  such  words  Eve  all  day  long  urges  Adam  to  partake  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  the  deceiver  standing  by,  all  tiie  while.  She 
thinks  that  in  eating  she  obeys  the  divine  command,  hence  her 
perseverance  which,  at  lengh,  succeeds,  and  Adam  ^<  takes  from 
the  woman,  hell  and  death."  This  sad  work  done,  the  fiend  speaka 
to  himself,  in  the  joy  of  his  victory. 

Then  laughed  the  fiend,  his  bitter  end  achieved, 
"Gone  is  the  joy,  that  my  gi-eat  chief  so  grieyed, 
FaU  many  days  are  mdrtals  base,  seduced, 
And  to  mm!  woes,  like  purs,  by  me  reduced  1 
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From  them  God's  lote  is  sttuder^d  by  my 'fratia,   ■    '*''•♦• 

And  now  must  they,  in  grief,  walk  TielVs  dark  road,  •*•>•'' 

My  ohief  oeed  sorrow  not,  in  iron  ehaini^, 

Sioee  thi£('  liew  race,  mast  shard  onr  heavy  paitf S  i 

Through  thy  proud  will,  high  courts  in  tieaven  wei^'Tost'  ^ 

And  God's  dread  wrath,  brought  on  a  mighty  host; 

We  would  not  serve  as  slaves,  so  we  rebeUed, 

Therefore  into  the  fire,  by  God  were  felled ; 

Blithe  be  thy  mind,  at  peaee  may  be  thy  breast. 

To  thee  the  race  of  man  as  slaves  may  rest: 

My  heart  again,  with  joyous  thought  beats  high, 

My  mind  is  healed,  stayed  is  my  sorrow's  sigh; 

Since  dark  perdition  doth  for  Adam  call. 

And  Gh>d  will  sorrow,  tor  his  creatures'  fall. 

Now  will  I  go,  the  fiery  flames  to  tind, 

"Where  clasping  rings,  my  chief  in  gloom  doth  bind ; 

60  turned  he  downwards  to  the  gates  of  hell, 

Where  Satan  lay,  in  fetters  as  he  fell. 

Now  sorrow  hath  birth,  and  between  Adam  and  Bv©  pass  words 
of  sadness ;  for  they  begin  to  see  that  they  have  been  deceived. 

The  woman  grieves,  inpenitence  of  soul, 
And  o'er  her  breast  the  burning  sorrows  roll ; 
The  light  departs,  the  fiend  gave  by  his  spell, 
And  now,  they  fear  the  punishment  of  hell. 
Sometimes  together,  in  deep  prayer  they  fall. 
And  on  there  Lord — the  Good — beseeching  call. 
And  humbly  ask,  as  conscious  of  their  sin, 
That  its  full  penalty,  should  soon  begin, 

Then  Adam  begins  to  reproach  his  wife: 

**Tbu8  Eve  hast  thou,  brought  evil  on  us  twain, 
Far  hence,  must  we  depart,  in  grief  add  pain. 
See  yon  blaek  oave,  a  rav'nous  monster,  yawn, 
To  us  even  here;  its  ragings  dire,  are  borne; 
Heaven's  glorious  realm,  is  all  unlike  that  hell, 
Tet  there  alas  t  we  need  not  hope  to  dwell. 
And  this,  because  thou  hast  the  fiend  obeyed, 
;   )  And  fljUght^  fiim,  by  whom  we  both  were  nuuU: 
^    ,,        .  lyhil^  If e  wtere  faithful,  we  had  no  al^rmSj  ..     , 

And  God,  did  kindly  guard  us  from  all  harms; 
Time  brought  no  cares,  when  we  kept  well  His  laws;    * 
Now,  thirst  my  bosom  bums,  and  hunger  gnaws.  ' 

Whee  from  the  West  or  East,  or  South  or  North, 
Clouds,  winds,  and  heavy  hail,  come  showering  fortb,^ 
When  one  day  frost,  intensely  cold,  doth  frown; 
And  next  the  sun,  his  burning  beams,  darts  doWn ; 
light,  or  abide;  how  shall  wo  in  this  land. 
When  bare  and  garmentless,  w^  shivering  stand?  * ' 
There  is  naught  here  for  sustenance  designed, 
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And  naught  to  guard  us,  from  the  rain  or  wiad, 
Now  may  it  me.  me,  that  for  thee  I  pni^ecl. 
That  thou  from  me,  at  my  request,  wert  made; 
.Thou  hast  seducecj  me,  from  my  good  Iiord's  love, 
And  He  in  Anger,  w,Ul  agaiAst  me  moTe» 
Ahl  woe. is  me,  that  ever  I  did  know  thee; 
Ah !  woe  is  me  that  these  eyes,  e?er  aaw.  thee.*' 

POttRTEBNTH  CANTO. 

m.^  ,,  I' 

Then  replied  Eve, — the  faireet  female  and  most  comely  wife, 
although  she  had  been  deceived  by  Satao^ 

«•  Thy  words  may  me  reproach,  my  lore,  my  life. 

Yet  thy  heart  cannot,  more  than  mine,  it  rue. 

Then  answered  Adam  to  his  comely  wife. 

If  I  but  knew  what  God  wills,  for  my  due, 

Ne'er  hast  thou  seen  Him  soothlier  obeyed. 

Though  in  the  sea,  He  now  should  bid  me  wade, 

Yea  though  th'  Almighty  Lord  should  me  command— 

Into  the  swelling  flood,  my  way  to  take, 

Though  n-j'er  so  deep,  I'd  cheerful  leave  the  strand, 

No  doubt  my  steady  mind  should  from  it  shake» 

The  sea  should  not  alarm;  beneath  His  hand 

I'd  seek  the  deepest  depth,  without  a  sigh. 

If  so  I  might,  with  His  high  will  comply. — 

I  have  no  mind,  for  any  service,  more, 

Since  my  Lord's  favour,  I  have  treated  so ; 

But  not  thus  naked  may  we  waap  and  cower; 

Into  this  weald,  let  us  together  go, 

Within  the  shadow  of  this  leafy  bower; 

'Twas  thus  they  went  with  sorrow  in  their  heart. 

And  'neath  the  green  boughs,  silent*  sate,  apart.  ,.' 

Tliere  they  the  mandate  of  their  King,  expect, 

"While  of  His  gifts,  they  feel  the  woful  want,  ,.  .   ^  " 

With  leaves,  their  naked  bodies,  they  bedeckt,         ,j  ] 

Protected  from  the  cold,  by  shady  plant;  .    _.    ..' 

Yet  not  did  ihey,  while  tlius,  to  pray  neglect^  ,  T,  . , 

But  every  mom,  they  on  the  Mighty  call. 

To  teach  them  how  to  live,  in  their  sad  fall, 

After  midday,  came  the  great  Priuoe  of  paradise,  walWng  in  the 
garden  to  see  tf  His  children  needed  anything;  but  they,  in  a 
cavern,  had  hid  themselves,  and  were  dreading  the  voice  of  the 
Lord. 

Adam  speaks  hiunbly- 

"Lord  of  my  life,  all  garmenfcless  I  am, 
Oh  cover  me  wil.h  leaver,  and  hide  my  shame; 
A  criminal,  I  daie  not  le^ve  this  place. 
For  sin  i*  hateful,  and  1  dread  Thy  face.'' 
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Then  God  answered  him  thus,     — 

**TeU  me  my  son,  why  in  the  shade,  abide ; 
And  bashful,  why,  thy  nakedness  dost  hide; 
Why,  weeping,  dost  thou  cower  amooff^t  the^  leaves, 
While  'midst  all  joy,  thy  troubled  bosom  heaves ; 
A  garment  crares,  and  in  thy  min^ait  «*},• 
Hast  thou  the  apple  tasted  I  fovbad? 
<Tfaen  Adam  ai^s wared}  '*0  my  Lord, 
The  goodly  woman  gave,  and  I  thy  word 
Most  shamefully  forgot.    The  fruit  I  ate 
And  bear  a  token,  in  my  wofal  state* 
Then  God  to  Eve,    "Daughter,  why  did'st  despise 
The  flowing  blessings,  of  this  paradise? 
This  new  creation  for  your  good,  was  made, 
And  growing  gifts,  th'  abundant  trees  did  lade, 
But  one  of  all,  with  words,  I  strict  forbade. 

Eve  replies  that  the  serj^ent  did  prompt  to  crime  with  base 
urgency. 

Then  God  to  Eve  in  anger  said,  "Depart: 

Henceforth  to  man,  a  subject  slave,  thou  art; 

In  fear  of  him,  thy  erroi-s  expiate. 

And  in  affliction,  thy  sad  death,  await; 

While  through  much  pain,  mid  woful  wail  and  moan. 

Thy  sons  and  daughters,  are  in  sorrow  born. 

Announced  then  the  Lord  to  Adam  eke, 

**An  exile,  thou  another  land  shalt  seek — 
,    A  jpyless.  dwelling,  where  no  pleasures  bloom, 

^aked  and  poor,  behold  this  is  thy  doom : 

On  eatth  for  this,  in  labour  and  in  pain, 
' '  ' '  r  Shalt  eiire  thy  bread,  while  sweat  thy  face  doth  stain^ 
•     .  •    .Thus  ahalt  thou  live,  till  by  diseases  spent, 

Thy  soul  at  last,  shall  quit  its  earthly  tent.** 

By  this  we  know,  whence  all  our  evils  came, 
i  .'  ^iOuxii«iraithf«nd  woe,  our  misery  and  shame. 

The  Lord" then  gave  them  clothing,  bidding  them  therewith  to 
faid^  thek*  nakedness,  and  to  depart  from  Paradise  into&narnm«r 
life. 

The  joyous  home,  of  comforts  ajid  delight^ 
.    They  left  behind,  in  miserable  fUght, 
A  holy  angel,  bidden  by  his  Lord, 
Then  shut  the  doors,  and  stood  with  fiery  sword. 
No  guileful  man,  crime  stained,  thei-e  journey  might, 
For  God  hath  strength,  who  guards  it  from  our  sight; 
Yet  though  from  them,  the  Father  hid  Hid  face, 
•  Ha  did  not  leave  them,  without  some  solace; 
But  in  His  mercy,  left  for  their  behoof, 
With  holy  stars  lit  up,  the  lofty  roof. 
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BY  W.  G.  CHIESMAN. 


{GotiHrmed  J¥ofn  p€Hf€  Itii}^         •  ;   •«    .'" 

In  the  above  quotation  Dr  Smith  roiuarka  that  the .  pedagogue's 
duty  was  to  conduct  the  youths  to  school  and  to  attend  then  wlien 
not  under  the  care  of  their  master.  Plato  relates  the  following 
conversation  between  Socrates  and  Lysis. 

Soc. — "Tell  me  this  too,  do  your  parents  allow  you- to  govtrn 
yourself,  or  do  they  not  even  suffer  this?  " 

Lysis— "How  should  they  suffer  it?" 

Soc. — "Who  then  governs  yon  I  *• 

Lysis — "My  pedagogue,  here." 

Soc— "Is  he  a  slave?"  •  •    • 

Lysis — "How  should  he  be  otherwise?  ours  though.'* 

Soc. — "It  is  shameful,  surely,  that  a  freeman  should  be  gov- 
erned by  a  slave,  and  by  doing  what  does  this  pedagogae  govern 
you?" 

Lysis — "Of  course,  he  conducts  me  to  my  masters." 

Soc. — "And  do  they  too  govern  you,  the  masters?  " 

Lysis — "  Assuredly." 

This  beautifully  illustrates  that  passage  of  Saint  Paul,  translated 
"the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bruig  us  unto  Chiisi^"  thp  word 
used  in  the  original  being  "paidagogos,"  thns  teadiing  us  that 
Moses  was  merely  the  pedagogue,  or  the  conducfrefr  to  a  more 


perfect  master,  ^esus  Christ. 

Ik  every  Greek  town  of  importance  was  a  large  pnMio-building 
erocted  for  y^ujtbf  in  which  they  were  exercised,  in -gy^^fiafitips. 
These iboiidiDgs  were  in  the  midst  of  trees;  they  w^r^  pcr9(vided 
with  baths,  and  with  accommodation  for  the  philosophers  who  were 
accustomed  to  discourse  there  oa  learned  subjects.  These  build- 
ings were  supported  by  the  government,  and  two  of  the  principal 
laws  regulating  them  wei-e,  firstly,  that  no  school  should  be 
opened  before  smirise,  or  after  sunset;  and  secondly,  that  none 
except  the  schoolmaster's  eons  and  nephews,  and  daughter's 
husbands  should  be  permitted  entrance  if  beycwid  the  proper  age 
for  sending  youth  thither. 
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The  youth  were  e^iriy  taught  the  grammar  of  their  owu 
language,  and  this  iuBtraction  was  wlsotiiiipaFted  to  .Worne^  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  fact  recorded  of  tlie  poor  female  faerbseller 
who  *'pereeived  that  Theophrastus  was  a  foreigner  hy  the  very 
small  impropriety  in  the  use  of  a  word." 

They  were  also' taught  to  improve  and  enrich  the  memory,  by 
teaming  by  heart  the  most  celebrated  tragedies,  m.any  of  which 
they  could  repeat  from  beginning  to  end.  At  the  schools,  the 
youth  were  not  taught  the  more  profound  systems  of  philosophy, 
but  only  on  the  "  exoteric  doctrines."  Alexander  the  Gri'eat  was 
instructed  by  Aristotle,  for  whom  he  entertained  deep  admiration, 
Plutarch  informs  us,  that  when  in  Asia,  the  conqueror  heard  that 
Aristotle  had  published  some  books  in  which  the  doctrines  usually 
taught  by  private  communication  and  delivered  viva  vope,  were 
discussed,  whereupon  he  wrote  to  Aristotle  expressing  an  opinion 
that  he  had  committed  an  error  in  "publishing  the  acroamatic  parts 
of  science,"  for,  "wherein"  asks  he,  with  true  aristocratic  naivete, 
"  shall  we  differ  from  others,  if  the  sublimer  knowledge  which  we 
gained  from  you  be  made  common  to  all  the  world." 

The  parent  only  had  ihe  power  of  corporeal  punishments 
Ammonias,  Plutarch's  schoolmaster,  had  liis  own  son  whipped  in 
presence  of  his. scholars,  by  way  of  example.  Although  this  rule 
has  by  some  been  highly  lauded,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  others  will 
question  whether  it  is  a  judicious  arrangement  which  takes  from 
the  teacher  this  means  of  securi.ig  his  influence. 

Plutarch  informs  us  that  the  Greeks  were  educated  at  public 
schools,  that  they  might  betimes  be  accustomed  to  tlie  same 
discipline  and  form  themselves  to  friendship  and  society.  They  seem 
to  also4iave  had  private  mastei-s,  such  as  music  masters,  gym- 
nasticniaaters^  and  masters  of  politics,  and  masters  of  rhetoria    - 

^sdiines'  father  was  a  schoolmaster,  aiid  his  son  assisted- him  to 
teach  the  children  to  read.  They  had  not  hornbooks  n6r  reading 
-made-easies,  but  "a  smooth  board  with  a  narrow  rim calted  abax, 
from  alpha,  beta,  gamina,  and  the  same  board  seiTed  also  for 
teaching  the  rudime'its  of  writing  and  the  principles  of  geometry. 
The  abax  was  strewed  with  green  sand,  which  was  easy  to 
trace,  and  so  jto  fonn  either  letters  or  triangles."  The  children 
were  taught  to  swim  a?id  dive  before  being  taught  to  read.  It  is 
believed  that  the  system  used  in  their  schools  was  something  lil^e 
our  Lstncasterian  system,  in  which  a  class  of  boys  stand  round  a 
monitor  and  one  corrects  the  other. 
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Tbeigirb,  wfao  somiQtiihes^iveat  to  school  w^h  the  hoyB^,wfire 
tam^htldnlwiiigy  geome^ry^  TOadi«g»  writing,  and  soiiteltuiaias  -lausic. 
They  wer0/<41aogre»t:  adepfca  at  thos^  employments  wihich  are 
more  exclusively  in  woman's  province,  such  as  sewing,  .ppinniag 
aod  embrotderiag. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  school  at 
Cfrotona,  which  was  an  establishment  of  very  great  pretensions 
indeed.  It  comprised  a  school  of  science,  a  religious  institution, 
and  a  political  club.  Among  its  members  were  to  be  found  many 
of  the  cleverest  men  of  the  country,  who  dressed  alike,  ate  the 
same  food,  and  were  bound  by  other  customs  in  common.  The 
main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  form  them  into  statesmen,  \^ho 
should  in  their  public  duties  be  guided  by  the  purest  and  most 
enlightened  views.  Pythagoras  was  a  good  geometrician, 
Astronomer,  and  mathematician.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deJIne 
the  extent  of  ancient  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  our  purpose  in  this 
lecture.  We  may  simply  observe,  that  in  mathematics  they  ^ere 
deeply  read,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  hooks  of  Euclid 
have  been  handed  down  to  our  own  day,  and  hold  their  position 
witiottt  a  rival.  Anagoras  of  Lydia,  in  prison  and  awaiting  his 
ttflal,  beguiled  the  hours  by  writing  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 
Ctedmetry  and  astronomy  began  to  be  taught  to  the  Greeks  by 
Thales  el  Miletus  B.C.  640.  He  had  doubtless  received  his  ide*s 
of  the  subjects  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  in  that  country, 
were  the  only  men  who  were  possessed  of  any  learning.  Andixi- 
mimder,  a  few  years  after,  (b.0.  547.)  composed  a  Geographiic^al 
tiea^aet  along^wtth  this  work  was  a  chart  which  seems  toibaiire  been 
inscribed  ®&  a  tablet  of  copper.  Anaximander  also  madeianjittempt 
to  form  a  gk)be^  (bxj*  300.)  Euclid,  the  well  known eompiter  of  the 
eleiaaents,  was  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King,  of  Egy^  'He 
was  ose  of  the  most  distinguished  men  connected  with  the  famous 
sdiool  of  AlesLandria,  At  the  academy  of  this  famous  city,  men 
dssiroas  of  b^gmadeveiser  were  accustomed  to  meet  f  rom  jUI  parts 
of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  must  have 
been  in  the  way  of  collecting  books  at  that  time,  Alexandria 
possessed  a  library  whidi  is  said  to  have  reached  the  amazing 
ntanber  of  TQOyOOO  volum^s,  a  fact  which  denotes  a  high  degree 
ol  education,  There/was  also  a  building  in  the  same  city  called 
the  museiMn,  which  had  a  lecture  room,  and  also  a  large  hall,  in 
which  the  philosophers  were  womt  to  dm&  together*  ;  W^  are 
informed  that  the  grammarians  and  poets  held  the  highest  place. 
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The  Grecian  youth  were  not  less  fond  oLJplay  than  are  our  own. 
They  were  fond  of  playing  with  the  ball,  they  also  spun  their 
top<si,  atfd'pteyed  at  fiveatones.  Tfee^r  h«ft'**ise •AoW^itililetic 
gani«i,  jteiping,  leaping,  runnrag,  afid  Wfesrttin^:  'WeXftlaj^'illso 
judge  that  they  ^ere  also  glad  to  escape  frtwthe  boJSQsge-of 
school,  from  the  fact  that  when  (B.C.  428)  Anaxagof^s  was  dyidg, 
and  the  magistrates  had  asked  him -what  request  he  had  to  'nlake, 
he  replied,  "let  the  boys  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  anWiversary^  of 
my  death,"  a  request  which  was  not  forgotten,  but  corapBedHrlth, 
and  fonnany  years  the  youth  of  Lampsacus  observed  the  ^thAtffias 
A  holiday. 

The  Romans  were  a  different  people  from  the  Athenians;.  The 
latter  are  mostly  famous  for  the  great  men,  who  as  philosophers, 
poets,  and  artists  adorned  their  country.  The  Romans,  though 
not  wanting  in  men  of  this  class,  yet  gained  their  highest  fame 
as  conquerors  of  the  world.  And  just  as  they  copied  the  arms  of 
any  conquered  country,  when  those  arms  wefe  superior  to  their 
own,  taking  a  sling  from  one  people,  and  a  ship  fik>m  andtb^r,  so 
from  the  Greeks  they  learnt  the  nobler  aocomplishmeHla  of  dVflhfied 
life.  I^ey  had  the  Greeks  for  their  teachers  ath^oihe;  t^Hobt^ 
Roman  youths  were  accustomed  to  travel  to  AtHeiia^'foi*  ihe 
cehipletioh  of  their  education,  and  in  their  schools,  t^  ili!;tidyiQf 
tii^Oi^lt  langitage  and  literature  occupied  most  of  thefr  atteiit^Q. 
i4  kits^fi^deed  been  said  that  while  by  force  of  armsi,  -the  fioraatns 
coftqderecf  tfee  Greeks,  that  the  Greeks  in  their  tQfh^id«rt>diied'  tbe 
•  Rorh^iiflr  by  tiieir  superior  intellects.  Roman  poets  anil  ftrti^ta*  were 
fjonteitte^-if  they  could  but  make  a  decent  copy'of«€rr^ek'Hia8t^r; 
'  'd(knift)ild(^,^iiat  Roman  art  and  literature  were  more  likeanilUikseesioQ 
"f4  i9HB^  native  genius.  The  Romans  seem  to  hiBive^kad  liime  teste 
fck^^th^^i^kl^^^l&eht  than  for  the  beautiful,  and  have  been  <^aif!ed 
wifk  gatli^ig  together  works  of  art,  not  through  love  for  ttem, 
but  thr^gli  a  vain  love  for  display.  From  Gifeeoeaitd  the  ooloiides 
'  which  th<ir<arms  had  subjected  to  their  sway,  the  Romans  brought 
"«te'taei9^  painitifigs,  and  other  moveable  articles  of  ornam^t^ 
mural  paintings  and  vases,"  which  \^Fe  %aken  not-  only  to  adorn 
the'dty^  but  to  the  private  houses  of.  tbe  gre^  .-.  Thetsia  rob^teries 
were  made  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  'i^m^  ffom  lany  «ense  er^fftre- 
elation/^  of  tbe  precious  treasures  tlbey.  I^ere^u^a9«fiilg^  bufcliteoQgh 
a  "tasteless  pomp  and.  gorgeous  displag^."         

The  Romans  bad^ great  pa^si^nf^p orktory,H*Tfhat,  as  Cicero 
informs  us  "there  was  scarcely  a  yif>iTth  ambition^  oL praise,  who 
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did  not  thiak  that  he  must  strive  with  all  his  endeavours  to  attain 
the  art  erf  speaking.^ 

YpuG^  meaJatec^ded  for  the  law,  after  havia|^  receiv^  tjie 
ordioarj .  Roman  education^  were  attached  to  sb^ie  ^eminent 
advocate f  at  a  later  fieriod,  schools  were  opened  for  the.  training 
of  those  destined  for  that  profession.  The  Romans  had  pnl^ic 
Bchocis^  governed  by  teachers,  who  were  called  preceptors  or 
doctorSy  or  masters.  They  had  also  usherd,  who  were  called 
under-teachers.  As  with  the  Athenians^  a  dave  accompamed  the 
boys  to  school,  bearing  a  box  containing  the  books,  and  other 
thhigs  used  at  school.  Poor  boys,  who  had  no  slaves,  had  to 
carry  their  own  box.  They  took  to  school  with  them  a  box  of 
pebbles,  with  which  to  count  numbers.  Hence  our  verb  to 
calculate,  from  the  latin  ^^alculi"  pebbles. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
general  Camillus,  and  of  baseness  on  the  part  of  a  Bchoolmaateris 
related  by  Plutarch.  Camillus  was  besieging  Falerii;  the  school- 
master of  that  city  was  accustomed  to  take  his  pupUa  outside  the 
walls  for  fresh  air  and  exercise,  as  some  of  our  masters  do  now. 
3x  ^^grees,  he  took  them  farther  from  the  city,  and  ultimately 
delivered  them  over  to  the  Roman  enemy.  When  brought  into  the 
pceseoceof  Camillus,  he  said,  that  he  was  theschoolmasterof  Faleai, 
but  as  be  preferred  the  favour  of  the  Roman  Genera],  to  the 
obligations  of  his  duty,  he  came  to  deliver  up  those  children  to  hini| 
and  int]iem,the^  whole  city.  Surprised  at  the  schoolmaster's  villaiiyy 
ac^lftiaenting  that  war  at  the  best  was  but  a  savage  thing,  wacGing 
thrpugb  a  aaa^  violence  and  injustice,  yet,  even  it  hadita  Jaiqrs, 
.  ynhifii  men  of  honour  would  not  depart  from,  Camillas  orjdered.the 
l$ot<ffs  to  tear  off  the  wretch's  clothes,  to  tie  his  hands^l^^ngd  kw, 
and  fumiah  the  boys  with  rods  and  scourges,  to  pumsh  ^he  tnutor 
apd  whip  him  into  the  city.  The  people  in  the^dty  had  diaoav«E«d 
the  treason,  and  while  lamenting  on  the  walls,  th^y  espied  tiie 
master,  naked,  and  bound,  sexd  whipped  by  the  boys  towpids 
FaleriL  The  nobility  of  the  Ropian  General's  conduct  was  rewarded 
by.  the  full  surren<ter  of  the  city. 

That  ttw  Roman  yoii&  were  of  ^e  passion  to  those  of  Vkodsam 
.  diiys,  vmy  be  seen  ft^om  what  Herace  says  in  his  salires.  ^<As  good 
,  natored  teaefaersgyve  -cakes  to  their  boys"  or  as  Francis  translates 

''Yet  may  not  truth'  in  laughing  guise  be  dressed,  ' 

^,.    '     Aamaaters/cmdiy^oothe  the  boys  to  read 
With  dtkejEi  and 8we^tj»eat8.'..  , 
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The  same  illustrious  poet  in  complaining  of  the  unjust  treatment 
of  his  enemies,  who  despised  him,  because  he  was  not  of  noble 
descent,  and  who  wondered  at  the  presumption  of  the  son  of  a 
freedman  attencMng  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Rome,  under  Orbilius 
Pupilius,  one  of  the  severest  teachers  of  that  age,  remarks 

"If  some  few  venial  faults  deform  my  soul, 

Like  a  fair  face,  when  spotted  with  a  mole, 

If  pare  and  innocent,  if  dear,  ((brgive 

These  littie  praises)  to  my  fiiends  I  live. 

My  father  was  the  cause,  who  though  maintained 

By  a  lean  farm,  but  poorly,  yet  disdained 

The  country  schoolmaster,  to  whose  low  care, 

The  mighty  captain  sent  his  highborn  heir — 

With  satcheJ,  pocket  book,  and  pelf  to  pay 

The  wretched  teacher  on  the  appointed  day. 

To  RomCf  by  this  bol  I  father  was  I  brought 

To  learn  those  arts  which  loeUborn  youth  are  taught. 

So  dressed  and  so  attended,  you  would  swear 

I  was  some  senator's  expensive  heir. 

Himself  my  guardian,  of  unblemished  truth. 

Among  the  tutors,  would  attend  my  youth. 

And  thus  preserve  my  chastity  of  mind, 

"  (That  prince  of  virtues  in  its  highait  kind)." 

About  the  time  of  Augustus,  Smith  tells  us  that  domestic  life 
was  extremely  corrupt  amongst  the  Romans,  and  that  "the  whole 
of  the  education  of  children  went  in  the  wrong  "direction"  the 
reason  being  that  their  own  language  was  uncared  for,  Greek 
manner^  smd  the  Greek  language  being  mostly  desired."  The  better 
classes,  of  course  formed  the  exception,  "causuig  their  children  to 
be  instructed  in  history,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  and 
what  could  not  be  acquired  at  home,  was  afterwards  sought  in 
the  great  schools  which  were  established  in  the  various  parts  of 
Jtlie  eastern  world."  Trajan  established  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  freeborn,  but  poor  boys  and  girls,  and  Antoninus 
(A.D.16X.)  was  equally  careful  for  the  improvement  of  the  people. 

Under  him  "the  interest  of  education  and  literature  were 
promoted  in  all  parts  of  theempire  by  the  honours  and  distinctions 
^^oof erred  upon  rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  who  were  appointed 
J  every,  where  without  any  refer^tce  to  sect  or  school,  and  received 
annual  salaries  of  600  sesterces  (about  £  40  per  annum.)  In  A*^. 
141,  he  founded  an  institution,  for  the  education  of  poor  orphan 
girls,  whom  he  fetyled  Tn.^lge  Alimentaries  FaustiniansB,  in 
honour  of  his  wife  Faustina,  who  had  died  that  year."    Although 
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without  our  prolific  friend  the  printiug  press,  the  Romans  possessed 
many  books ;  some  of  them  kept  several  slaves  for  the  purpose  of 
transcribing  books,  and  in  every  respectable  Roman  house,  there 
was  a  slave  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  to  his  master  principally 
at  meals.  There  was  a  great  number  of  bookseller's  shops  in  Rome, 
sufficient  to  give  a  name  to  the  part  of  the  street,  where  they  were 
situated,  not  unlike  our  "paternoster  row.** 

They  had  at  one  time,  no  less  than  29  public  libraries  at  Rome, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  citizens,  and  also  private  persons 
had  good  libraries,  particularly  "in  their  country  villas."  At  no  time 
did  their  libraries  reach  the  magnitude  of  that  at  Alexandria,  which 
was  destroyed  when  Caesar  took  the  city. 

The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  write  on  wax,  which,  being 
spread  when  liquid  over  tablets,  was  easily  impressed  by  a  hard 
pointed  pencil,  made  of  iron,  called  a  "stylus."  Adams  tells  us  that 
the  stylus  was  broad  at  one  end,  so  that  when  they  wished  to  make 
a  correction,  they  turned  the  stylus,  and  smoothed  the  wax  with 
the  broad  end,  that  they  might  write  anew.  About  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  great,  (B.C. 3 5 5.)  paper  began  to  be  manufactured  in 
Egypt  from  a  reed  called  papyrus.  The  Romans  had  several  kinds 
of  paper,  both  fine  and  coarse.  They  had  also  blotting  paper,  and 
they  carried  in  their  pockets  notebooks,  and  small  writing  tables. 

The  Romans  frequently  wrote  letters,  but  they  had  no  pubUc 
post,  epistles  being  sent  by  the  hands  of  a  slave.  When  these 
letters  were  long,  they  were  divided  into  pages.  Julius  Caesar,  to 
deceive  those  who  had  no  business  to  pry  into  his  secrets,  made 
use  of  the  fourth  lett3r  after  that  he  ought  to  have  used,  as  D  for  A 

Augustus  had  a  suuilar  plan,  using  the  letter  following,  as  B  for 
A.  The  Romans  also  were  adepts  at  shorthand,  being  able  to 
follow  the  most  rapid  speakers. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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Whitby. 


^Vhen  Apollo  from  the  Ea&t, 

Cometlk  all  eurob'd  in  light, 
And  Uie  lark  with  carols  sweet, 

Charms  away  the  dusk  of  niglit; 
Up  from  drowsj'  dreaming,  wp, 

Leave  old  Morpheas  aod  awa3% 
O'er  the  fields,  and  diink  the  cup 

Health  fills  high  at  break  of  day. 
Sluggards  nerer  rise  tc  fame; 

Indolence  breeds  many  ills, 
Neither  o'er  con  know  the  flame 
I      That  the  soul  in  action  thrills. 
Up  then  while  the  rosy  god 

Sips  his  nectar  from  the  flore's; 
Health  and  happiness  disport 

In  the  path  of  early  hourp. 
Labour  too,  while  life  is  young — 

Morning  soon  will  merge  in  noon. 
And  't  is  early  storm  and  shower, 

Gives  the  year  the  pride  of  June. 
Night  approaches — sunlight  flies, 

SVhen  the  day's  meridian's  gone. 
So  when  manhood's  zenith's  past, 

Vigour  fails  as  age  comes  on. 
"As  ye  sow  so  shall  ye  reap" — 

Scatter  then  the  goodliest  seed. 
That  your  "  harvest  home**  may  be. 

Rich  in  virtuous,  manly  deed. 


Wamnn'j  ^tvt. 


'What  is  that  gay  and  giddy  thing 
Upborn  on  fancy's  glittering  wing 
Which  seems  in  silver  notes  to  sing 
And  o'er  each  scene  a  radiance  fling  ? 
What  is  that  tender  fragile  form 
That  bends  before  the  gathering  storm 
Yet  where  the  tempest  howls  around 
With  firm  undaunted  foot  is  fouUi)? 
The  being  this  that  smiles  at  pain. 
That  lightly  weaves  the  oppessor's  chain ; 
That  meets  unmoved  the  rack,  the  fiame, 
In  hope,  joy,  terror,  still  the  same; 
Or  should  that  hand  inflict  the  wound, 
To  her  by  tendere.-t  promise  bound; 
Sooner  the  bursting  heart  would,  break, 
Than  of  her  woes  in  anguisli  speak. 
Ye  then  who  seek  to  cast  away. 
The  prize  ye  value  but  a  day ; 
Of  i>eijur'd  broken  vows,  bcwaie, 
Aud  dread  the  tender  mute  despair. 


'lis  woman's  love. 


'Tis  woman's  love. 


'Tis  woman's  love. 


'Tis  woman's  love. 


Of  woman's  love, 
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Now  that  the  history  of  improvement  in  Middlesbrough  is 
attaining  much  notice,  it  must  not  be  for^btteu  that  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Tees  gi^eat  improvement  has  also  taken  place. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1830  the  Durham  shope  was  one  uninterrupted 
and  waste  blank,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Samphire  Batts. 
During  that  year,  however,  coal  had  been  shipped  from  the  Mid- 
dlesbrough staithes,  and  incited  by  this  the  West  Harbour  and 
Railway  Company  extended  their  line  to  the  Batts,  and  in  so 
doing  gave  rise  to  Port  Clarence.  Simply  at  first  a  coal  station, 
the  rise  of  this  district  was  extremely  slow,  and  in  1836,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  public-house,  the  triinmers  cabins  in  con- 
nection with  the  staithes  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  busy 
village.  On  Ash- Wednesday  of  1836  (Feb.  17),  a  temporary 
stoppage  to  increase  took  place  through  an  inundation  of  the  Tees 
which  swept  the  public-house  away,  and  rendered  the  district  a 
waste,  as  dreary  as  it  had  been  six  years  before.  The  benefit  of 
the  station  for  coaling  purposes  had,  however,  been  discovered, 
and  the  damage  was  quickly  made  good.  But  here  progress  for 
a  while  stopped.  Excepting  as  a  coaling  station,  and  a  convenient 
ground  for  ballast  heaps,  the  railway  company  failed  to  siee  the 
benefit  of  the  position,  and  it  was  left  for  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers, 
in  1852,  to  take  the  initialive.  These  gentlemen  purchased  of  the 
railway  company  the  waste  ground,  and  in  1853  theu-  ironworks 
were  opened,  and  from  the  accessibility  of  the  positi6n  to  the 
coal  field  of  South  Durham  flourished  to  an  almost  unprecedented 
degree.  Furnace  was  added  to  furnace,  and  at  th^"t}*efeent  time 
four  are  in  full"  blist,  two  re-building,  and  round  tli^e, works  has 
arisen  a  village  which  has  little  to  be  ashamed- of /ift:  comparison 
with  similar  works'  comniuuities.  The  population  Has  been  taken 
within  the  last  fortnight,  and  the  result  is  the  disGOY^j. /that  "  the 
one  house"  has,  more  than  phoenix-like,  arisen  from  its  ruins,  and 
become  a  village  of  H7:  souls — 454  Catholics,  and  263  Protes- 
tants. In  place  of  the  one  public-house  there  are  now  a  public- 
house  and  beer-house.  A. policeman  is  stationed  here,  but  it 
speaks  well  for  the  quiet  character  of  the  inhabitants  that  he  de- 
scribes his  post  as  almost  a  sinecural  one.  No  post-office  has  yet 
been  opened,  and  on  this  point  many  well-founded  complaints  are 
made. 
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So  far,  the  energy  of  Messrs  Bell  Brothers  has  led  to  a  peopling 
of  the  desert,  but  we  hear  that  a  further  movement  is  under 
consideration.  The  works  have  hitherto  been  limited  to  blast 
furnaces,  the  moulder's  shops  which  exist  being  only  for  the 
production  of  castings  required  in  the  works.  This  is  now  likely 
to  be  altered,  and,  with  the  erection  of  rolling  mills,  Port  Clarence 
will  doubtless  spring  into  greater  importance.  Wliile  this  is  being 
done,  however,  it  would  be  well  if  the  railway  company  would 
progess  also;  for  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  any  other  part 
(rfi  England  there  could  be  found  oottiiges,  or  huts,  less  fit  for  the 
inhabitants  than  those  provided  for  the  Port  Clarence  trimmers. 

Built  within  four  feet  of  the  railway  embankment,  surrounded 
by  mud,  and  in  the  rear,  walled  up  to  prevent  the  admisaioia  of  air! 
these  cabins  would  badly  compare  with  the  worst  "back  slums''^ 
of  our  large  towns.  If  the  railway  company  would  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Messrs.  Bell,  they  would  quickly  remove  from  the  village, 
a  grave  eyesore  and  sajiitary  evil,  and  replace  the  nuisance  with 
more  suitable  homes  for  working  men. 


(SktmitU  ti  (BvtuH. 


Iron  Obe. — From  a  return  just  issued,  showing  the  locality, 
amount,  and  value  of  the  iron  ore  raised  and  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  the  year  1865,  we  find  from  Yorkshire  thus; — 
North  Riding,  21,762,359,  tons,  value  £905,515  5s.;  West  Riding 
575,000  tons,  value  £143,750. 

Whitby  Chel-se  Fair  And  Farji  Produce  Show. — The 
annual  cheese  fair  and  farm  produce  show  in  connection  with  the 
Whitby  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  October  23rd, 
in  the  Market-place,  Whitby.  The  very  mifavourable  weather 
for  farming  operations  which  has  prevailed  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  past  season  tended  to  make  the  show  inferior  to  those 
of  previous  years,  ana  with  the  exception  of  turnips  all  the  produce 
shown  was  far  below  the  average  quality  of  the  products  of  this 
neighbourhood.  The  turnips  v/ere  certainly  as  fine  as  they  could  be, 
but  potatoes  were  very  bad.  Some  very  fine  cabbages  were  also 
shown ;  but  lighter  than  in  previous  years.  The  butter  exhibited 
was  of  excellent  quality,  and  good  appearance;  and  many  of  the 
shapes  into  which  it  had  been  designed  were  both  novel  and  pretty. 
Cheeses  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  good  as  heretofoie. 
Prices  ranged  from  63s.  to  77s.  per  cwt.,  and  the  average  may  be 
quoted  at  73s.  to  74s.,  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  of  Danby,  obtaining  the 
first  premium ;  A.  Welford,  of  Brockrigg,  the  second ;  and  J. 
Dale,  of  Danby,  the  third.  The  receipts  for  admission  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £6. 
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PxTBLic  Income  &  Expenditure,— An  abstract  of  the  aocounts 
of  the  Whitby  Town  Improvement  ComraiBsioners  has  just  been 
issued,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  figures  respectiug  the 
income  ind  expenditure  of  the  town.  The  amou  it  paid  for  paving, 
repairing,  and  imiDroving  streets  has  been  £541  2s.8d.;  forcleansing 
£445  6s.  8d.;  for  lighting,  £464  10s.  d8.;  and  for  the  fire  engine 
establishment,  £250  3s.  lOd.  These  are  the  most  prominent 
interns  but  other  smaller  expenses,  make  up  the  aggregate 
expenditure  to  £2,419  13s.  5d.  Cash  received  for  coal  dues, 
£424  19d.  7d.;  coal  dues  per  North  Eastern  Railway,  £174  Is.  9d.; 
town  rates  received,  £1,331  178.  6d. 

Institute  Soiree. — On  Wednesday  the  17th,  a  soiree  in 
connection  with  the  Whitby  Institute,  was  hold  in  St.  Hilda's 
Hall  and  was  as  popular,  well-attended,  and  as  successful  as  any 
of  its  predecessors. 

In  the  afternoon,  an  excellent  tea  was  served,  of  which  about 
200  of  the  friends  and  members  partook. 

At  7  o'clock  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  took  the  chair. 

Nearly  400  persons  were  present  at  the  speechmaking*. 

During  the  evening,  the  Noble  Chairman  distributed  the  prizes 
to  those  members  of  the  drawing  class  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  proficiency  and  diligeace.  The  attainments 
of  some  of  the  young  art-students,  as  evinced  in  their  productions, 
were  most  creditable  to  themselves  and  their  teacher  (Mr.  Readman) 
who  reports  very  gratifyingly  of  their  industry  and  anxiety  to 
excel.  To  each  of  the  recipients,  the  Noble  Chairman  sipoke 
suitable  words  of  approbation  and  encouragement. 

Miss  Newbound,  an  established  favourite  with  Whitby  audiences 
diversified  the  proceedings  with  songs  at  easy  intervals,  and  was 
•  twice  encored.    Mrs.  John  Ripley  presided  at  the  pianoforte. 

The  pecuniary  prizes  awarded  to  the  art-students  were  generously 
given  by  Mrs.  T.  Bagnall;  the  books  by  J.  J.  Rigg,  Esq. ;  and  the 
pencils  and  boxes  of  colours  by  the  Institute.  Apart  from  these' 
gifts,  we  may  state  that  the  Noble  Chairman  also  presented  £5 
for  the  benefit  of  the  drawing  class 

About  40  members  of  the  Grosraont  Institute  availed  themselves 
of  the  railway  facilites  to  fraternise  with  their  Whitby  brethren. 

The  soiree  will  yield  a  profit  of  between  £3  and  £4  to  the  funds 
of  the  Institute. 
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Whitby  and  Robin  Hood's  Bay  Steam-packet  Company. 
— Oa  Wednesday  evening  last,  October  24:,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  this  company  was  held  at  the  Assembly-room, 
Angel  Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  the  boats 
should  be  sold  and  the  company  dissolved,  or  otherwise.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Smith  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  attendance  was  large. 
It  appeared  from  the  account  presented  that  on  the  13th  of  May 
last,  there  was  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  company  of  £85  lis.  8d. 
The  earnings  since  that  time  had  been  £583  lis.;  and  the  ex- 
penses, £657  Is.  Id. ;  leaving  the  company  in  debt  to  the  extent 
of  £73  IDs.  Id. — ^After  some  discussion,  Mr.  T.  Thistle  moved, 
and  Mr.  Wood  seconded,  that  the  steamboats  be  sold,  and  the 
company  wound  up. — Mr.  S.  Burn  moved  an  amendment^  which 
vas  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Newton,  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  that 
only  one  of  the  boats  be  disposed  of.  The  amendment  was  sup- 
ported only  by  its  mover  and  seconder,  and  Mr.  Thistle's  motion 
was  therefore  declared  carried.  We  may  state  that  from  the  13th 
of  May  to  the  23rd  of  October,  1865,  the  earnings  of  the  boats 
were  £999  4s.  6d ;  and  during  the  same  period  in  the  present 
year  they  amounted  to  only  £490  15s.  3d.,  showing  a  differenoe 
the  wrong  way  of  £508  98.  3d.,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  opening  of  the  new  north  line,  and  the  unfavourable  weather 
for  marine  excursions. 

Births. — October  12th  the  wife  of  J.  H.  Appleby,  Esq.,  Esk 
Terrace,  of  a  daughter.  22nd,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Addison, 
Church  Street,  of  a  daughter. 

Marriage. — October  11th,  Mr.  Joseph  Dotchon,  Woollen 
Draper,  Baxtergate,  to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Westerop,  Hartlepool. 

Deaths. — October  5th,  aged  69  years,  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Lawson,  Grape  Lane.  18th,  at  No.  2,  Esplanade,  aged  77  years, 
Margaret,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Dale,  Plumber.  19th,  at  No. 
2,  Royal  Crescent  Avenue,  aged  20  years,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Edward  Wood.  27th,  at  Aislaby,  Mr.  John  Ward.  SOtb, 
aged  86,  Christopher  Richardson,  Esq.,  senior  magistrate,  Field 
House. 

CoNTiiiBUTiONS,  either  iu  prose  or  verse,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
Editor.  Contributors  are  requested  to  give  their  names,  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  and  not  to  change  their  signatures.  All  communicationB  to  be 
addressed  to  •  The  Editor  of  the  Repositoiy,'  New  Quay,  Whitby. 

PrinUd  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  Kiko,  Machine  Printer,  Neitf  Quay,  Whitby, 
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Beggar's  Bridge,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given,  and  which 
is  situated  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Glaisdale  station  on  the 
Whitby  and  Stockton  Railway,  is  one  of  several  andent  bridges 
that  once  spanned  the  Esk.  Four  of  these  bridges,  inclusive  of 
Beggar's  Bridge,  still  remain,  and  a  fifth  has  been  removed,  to 
make  way  for  a  newer  bridge  more  adapted  for  the  exigencies  of 
modem  traffic,  within  the  present  century.  This  was  at  Danby, 
midway  between  the  hamlets  of  Danby  End  and  Aiuthorpe.  The 
other  three  are  situate,  one  at  Westerdale  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
called  Hunter-sty*  and  close  to  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds  of 
Westerdale  lodge,  the  shooting  residence  of  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Duncombe;  another,  below  Castleton,  and  very  near  the  Railway 
Station;  and  the  third  immediately  below  Danby  Castle.  The  two 
last  named  will  be  more  specially  noticed  in  a  future  article. 

*  An  interestmg  ancient  name,  the  latter  member  of  it  consisting  of  the 
scarcely  altered  O.N.  stigr,  Sw.  stig^  Dan.  ati  A.  S.  8tig  (a  path,  a  way). 
The  word,  in  this  sense,  occurs  but  rarely  in  North  Yorkshire,  but  in  Cum- 
berland and  Westmorland  more  freely,  and,  according  to  Ferguson's  obsenr- 
ation,  generally  as  applied  to  a  pathway  both  narrow  and  steep.  This  forms 
a  connecting  link  with  our  existing  Cleveland  usage  of  the  word,  viz :  atee, 
8tie  or  $$y,  a  ladder,  and  with  the  old  English  verb  itierto  mount,  ascend,  climb. 
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One  character  is  common  to  all  these  ancient  bridges :  they  were 
erected  simply  to  meet  the  existing  traflSc  of  the  times,  which  (and 
even  almost  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
in  the  district  this  is  written  in)  was  carried  on  solely  and  ex- 
clusively on  the  backs  of  horses.  These  bridges,  therefore,  should 
be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  paved  or  flagged  causeways 
which  still  remain  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Cleveland  Dales 
district,  one  of  which,  across  a  part  of  the  Danby  moors,  is  yet 
called  "  Pannierman's  Causeway."  On  the  introduction  of  wheel- 
carriages,  the  bridges  under  notice  required  to  be  widened,  and  it 
was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  masonry;  in  one  case, 
that  of  Westerdale,  entailing  the  entire  removal  of  every  portion 
of  it,  save  only  the  essential  arch  itself.  It  is  no  mean  testimony 
to  the  wonderful  excellence  of  the  mason-work  of  the  period  that 
the  bridges  have  stood  even  this  rough  treatment;  at  all  events, 
until  the  construction  of  the  new  Railway  laid  such  weighty  and 
continuous  loads  on  those  below  Castleton  and  Danby  Castle  that 
they  have  become  grievously  shaken  and  weakened. 

But  to  return  to  the  Beggar's  Bridge.  The  writer  is  not  aware 
of  any  existing  document  which  can  be  made  serviceable  in  the 
attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  the  erection,  but  from  the  character  of 
the  architecture,  and  on  comparison  with  the  bridges  at  Danby,  it 
would  seem  most  compatible  with  probability  to  assign  it  to  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  or  at  the_  latest  to  the  commencement  of 
fifteenth  century:  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  like  the 
Danby  bridges,  it  was  built  by  the  baronial  owner  of  the  manor 
or  manors  in  the  district.  Stowe,  in  speaking  of  Stratford  near 
London,  says  that  Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I,  "  caused  two  stone 
bridges  to  be  builded,  of  the  which  one  was  situated  over  Lue  at 
the  head  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  now  called  Bow,  because  the 
bridge  was  arched  like  a  bow.  A  rare  piece  of  work;  for  before 
that  time"  (early  in  the  twelfth  century)  "  the  like  had  never  been 
seen  in  England."  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  the  bridges  now  under  notice  are  commonly  called  "Bow- 
bridges"  in  the  district. 

There  is  nothing  very  surprising  that  a  bridge  so  lonely,  and  situ- 
ated amid  scenery  such  as  surrounds  Beggar's  bridge,  should  have 
become  the  object  of  much  that  is  legendary.  One  story  tells  how 
a  lover  on  his  journey  to  visit  his  mistress,  or  a  bridegroom — ^for 
authorities  differ  on  the  subject — on  his  road  to  church,  on  reach- 
ing the  ford,  or  "  Wath,"  which  (as  in- every  other  like  case  in  the 
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district)  Kes  side  by  side  with  the  bridge,  found  himself  stopped  by 
the  ragmg  flood,  and  vowed  that,  if  ever  he  became  possessed  of 
the  means  to  buijd  a  bridge,  no  one  else  should  ever  be  delayed  as 
he  had  been,  and  how,  fortune  or  enterprise  having  given  him 
the  means,  the  vow  was  fulfilled  and  the  bridge  built.  Another 
tells  of  a  mendicant  or  bedesman,  delayed  for  weary  hours  on  one 
of  his  rounds  by  the  same  cause,  who  made  a  like  vow,  and  by  a  like 
chance  became  possessed  of  the  power  to  redeem  y>*nd  did  so, — 
whence  the  name  of  Beggar's  Bridge.  But,  unhappily,  this  legend 
rests  on  scarcely  better  foundation  than  that  which  tells  of  Henry 
the  eighth's  commenced,  but  storm-stayed,  lover's  journey  from 
Kirby  Moorside  to  Danby  Castle,  and  the  name,  still  abiding,  said 
to  have  been  given  from  the  occurence,  to  the  house  on  Danbyaide 
in  which  he  took  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Yet  another 
tale  clings  to  this  graceful  arch,  but  exhibiting  more  congruity  with 
the  loneliness  than  with  the  beauty  of  the  site  and  the  grace 
of  the  structure.  The  bridge  had  not  been  built  long — I  give  the 
legend  partly  in  the  words  of  my  autliority — before  it  became  the 
scene  of  a  dreadful  murder.  A  young  man,  under  the  influence 
of  jealousy,  killed  the  girl  he  was  courting  and  threw  her  body 
over  the  bridge  into  the  water  beneatli.  She  has  often  been  seen  at 
the  dead  hour  of  the  night  wandering  on  the  green  near  the  bridge, 
and,  even  yet,  is  an  object  of  dread  to  some  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Her  visible  guise  is  that  of  a  headless  female,  whence  superstition 
affirms  that  her  slayer  was  hot  content  with  murder  only,  but 
proceeded  in  his  jealous  rage  to  mutilation. 

J.  C.  ATKINSON. 


I^ll)    "^ttUVitt. 


A  treasure  is  mine;  a  priceless  gem, 

"lis  fit  for  a  Monarch's  diAdem; 

No  diamond  sbiues  with  a  purer  Ught, 

No   glitttrs  with  lustre  half  so  bright, 

A 3  that  peerless,  priceless  gem  of  mine — 

The  love  of  a  womati  half  divine. 

Men  of  llie  world  know  naught  of  my  joys, 

Mine  is  a  pleasuj-e  that  uerer  cIo^'S. 

I  sun  myself  in  the  'witching  light 

Of  her  hazel  eyc^,  zo  pure  and  bright; 

And  think,  wh.it  a  priceless  gem  is  mine — 

The  love  of  this  woman  half  diyine. 
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My  deab  Nephew, 

I'M  no  great  hand  at  writing  letters,  or  any  thing 
else  for  that  matt^^.  There  wasn't  much  of  that  sort  going  when 
I  was  young.  Your  mother  and  me  used  to  be  throng  enough 
when  we  were  girls  without  scribbling  away  as  girls  do  now-a- 
days,  and  sitting  down  to  play  music  in  a  forenoon.  But  every 
thing  seems  different  to  what  it  was  then.  They  say  Whitby's 
very  much  improved,  and  mebby  it  may  to  some  folks;  but  for 
my  part,  I  liked  it  a  vast  better  as  it  was.  Gas  lights  may  be  well 
enough ;  but  give  me  wax  candles.  To  be  sure  every  body  can't  have 
them;  but  what  ail'd  good  oil  lamps?  Deary  me!  one  never  hears 
tell  of  such  a  thing  as  whale  oil  now.  Since  I  can  tell,  there  was 
one  and  twenty  Greenland  ships  sailing  out  of  Whitby  harbour — 
and  what  a  sight  it  was  to  see  them !  1  don't  say  but  what  there's 
grand  deed  enough  now  about  one  thing  or  another,  all  sorts  of 
fallals  indeed  all  t'summer  long,  and  all  sorts  of  outlandish  goings 
on  both  in  doors  and  out.  Them  bonny  cliff  fields,  where  one 
used  to  go  a  walking  quietly  after  tea  a  bit,  why  there's  a  rabble 
just  like  a  fair,  morning,  noon,  and  nighty  and  a  staid  elderly 
body  that  does  not  care  for  fiddles  and  trumpets  and  fine  folks 
feels  its  no  place  for  her.  Not  that  I  blame  them  for  coming 
down  from  London,  or  any  where  else  to  see  our  good  old  toon 
and  grand  old  sea — they  can't  mend  that  with  all  their  improving, 
and  it'll  always  be  worth  anybody's  while  to  come  hundreds  of 
miles  to  look  at  it.  Well  after  all  one  can't  help  feeling  proud  to 
see  lords  and  ladies  and  bishops  coming  to  look  at  what  we  can 
see  every  day.  Where  will  they  find  such  another  pier  I  wonder? 
And  then  fold  abbey,  where  good  Lady  Hilda  lived  and  reigned ! 
It's  not  what  it  was  before  that  big  tower  fell  down,  the  day  King 
George  the  IV  died.  That  was  a  good  riddance,  I  think — I  don't 
mean  the  tower,  but  the  King — and  I'm  not  disloyal  neither.  One 
couldn't  be  if  one  would  with  such  a  Queen  as  we've  got  now — ^God 
bless  her!  She  is  the  first  Lady  in  Europe,  and  what's  more  nor 
that,  she's  a  pattern  wife  and  mother.  And  the  Prince's  beautiful 
young  wife  seems  as  kindly  as  she's  handsome,  and  if  we  may 
believe  them  that's  seen  her  that's  saying  a  good  deal.  Where 
is  there  another  Royal  Family  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  ours? 
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When  yon  come  down  to  pay  me  your  Christmas  visit,  and  you 
need'nt  think  to  be  let  off  that,  as  big  a  man  as  you're  grown,  now 
you're  back  again  in  England,  you'll  hardly  know  Baxtergate 
Chapel,  or  St.  Ninian's,  (as  the  daft  ninnies  have  taken  to  calling 
it.) — You'U  not  like  their  tomfooleries  any  more  nor  your  old  aunt. 
It  was  nobbut  a  dullish  place  to  look  at  formerly;  but  then  it 
was  decent  and  solemn.  I  ha'n't  forgot  going  there  with  my 
mother  of  a  Sunday  night,  and  falling  asleep  with  my  head  on  her 
shoulder  sometimes — not  always  though.  Dr.  H.  was  not  a  man 
to  let  folks  go  to  sleep — ^little  folks  even.  We  used  to  take  a  kn- 
thorn  wiih  us  when  the  nights  got  dark,  to  light  us  down  the  steps 
and  through  the  streets  on  our  way  home  for  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  lamp  to  be  seen  out  of  doors  i'them  days.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what  there  often  enough  was—there  was  such  a  moon  as  you'll 
never  see  in  London  town  if  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah. 
-And  for  sunsets!  it's  no  use  talking.  I've  been  to  a  good  few 
places,  if  not  out  foreign  like  you,  and  I  never  forgot  to  look  out 
for  sunsets — I  can't  say  I  used  to  keep  such  a  sharp  look  out  for 
sunrise,  though  I  have  seen  that  now  and  then — well  I  might 
have  looked  till  I  was  black  in  the  face  without  a  chance  of  seeing 
anything  like  a  Whitby  sunset.  But  they  were  just  the  same  as 
ever  when  I  got  back  to  my  dear  old  home  again;  if  a  body  could 
but  get  a  quiet  look  at  them.  I  had  a  companion  then  that  used 
to  say  as  we  stood  looking  at  them,  on  the  cliff,  besi  de  the  ancient 
staff,  something  about  gazing 

"  Thro'  golden  vistas  into  heaven." 

She  has  gone  there  now !  If  my  old  eyes  could  see  through  them 
red  and  gold  and  purple  cloud-curtains,  I  should  see  her;  aye  and 
better  still,  I  should  see  the  blessed  Saviour  she  loved  and  laboured 
for  as  long  as  she  lived  down  here.  Her  Saviour  and  mine!  I  shall 
see  him.  Let  me  see  you  there.  Now  I  can  say  no  more  about 
what  I  meant  to  tell  youi  Come  down  here  in  time  for  frumity 
and  cheese  and  gingerbread,  and  go  to  church  on  His  birthday,  as 
you  used  to  do  whea  you  were  a^curly  headed  bairn  many  a  good 
time  ^vith 

Your  loving  old 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

Bagdale, 

November,  1866. 
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The  Church  Builder  for  January,  has  a  brief,  but  interesting  sketch 
of  the  above  architectural  project.  The  present  paper  is  con- 
tributed with  an  illustration,  by  C.  H.  Fowler,  Esq.,  architect  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  The  iilusti*ation  consists  of  a 
neat  wood-eugraving,  full-page  size,  of  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
Church  (looking  from  East  to  West),  as  it  is  proposed  to  be 
"restored." 
The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr  Eowler's  contribution: — 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  HILDA,  HARTLEPOOL. 

The  Church  of  St.  Hilda  at  Hartlepool  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  the  twelfth  century  remaining  in  the  County  of  Durham.  Erected 
principally  during  the  episcoi)ate  of,  and  probably  by  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Pudsey,  this  church  stands  pre-eminently  forth  amongst 
the  numerous  buildings  erected  in  tbe  county  during  his  lifetime. 

The  church  at  present  consists  of  a  western  tower,  nave,  and  aisles 
of  six  bays,  with  south  porch,  and  chancel,  and  aisles  of  one  bay 
and  a  half,  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  original  grand  chancel 
which  was  destroyed  in  1724,  and  is  recorded  to  have  been  nearly 
as  long  as  the  nave. 

Of  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Hartlepool  there  is  but 
little  known,  and  though  the  town  has  long  been  considered  an 
important  sea-port,  yet  the  church  has  only  been  a  chapelry  of 
the  mother  chmxh  of  Hart,  a  small  Norman  church  about  three 
miles  nortli-west  of  Hartlepool.  Its  size  and  grandeur,  however, 
may  be  accounted  for  from  Hartlepool  having  been  an  early  mon- 
astic settlement;  and  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  read  before 
the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Archaeological  Society  at  their 
meetmg  at  Hartlepool  last  May,  tells  all  that  is  known  of  its  early 
ecclesiastical  history ; — "Tlie  position  and  history  of  Hartlepool 
gave  it  a  very  early  importance  ecclesiastically.  About  650,  Hein, 
the  first  Northumbrian  nun,  wlio  had  not  long  before  (non  multo 
ante)  founded  the  monastery  called  Ileruteu  i.  e.,  Insula  Cervi, 
retired,  and  left  its  care  to  St.  Hildji,  who  henceforth  became  the 
patron  saint  of  Hartlepx)!.  The  monastery  hi  655,  witnessed  the 
consecration  of  Oswy's  infant  daughter  iElfleda  as  a  nun,  pursuant 
to  his  vow  before  his  victory  over  the  Mercian  monarch  Penda.  In 
657  St.  Hilda  returned  to  Whitby,  and  the  Aberdeen  Breviary  states 
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St.  Beyn  returned  to  Hartlepool.  When  St.  Hilda  died,  in  680, 
Bede,  in  recording  that  event,  mentions  a  certain  nun  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Hackness,  called  Byn,  who  had  been  dedicated  for  thirty 
years  or  more,  and  it  has  been  considered  that  the  discrepancy 
was  occasioned  by  Bede  getting  his  information  on  one  point  from 
Hartlepool,  where  she  was  called  Hein,  and  on  the  other  from 

Hackness,  where  she  might  have  been  called  Beyn." "Matthew 

of  Westminster  records  that  in  800  'the  Churches  of  Herteness  and 
Tinemuth  were  spoiled  by  the  Danes,'  and  in  867  tlie  Durham 
churches  and  monasteries  were  destroyed  far  and  wide.  The  very 
site  of  that  at  Hartlepool  was  only  indicated  in  our  times  by  Nunnery 
Close,  the  name  in  the  Corporation  books  of  a  field  north-east  of 
the  present  church-yard,  and  in  which  a  comparatively  modem 
edifice,  called  the  Friarage,  stands." 

The  church  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Black  Friars,  and  it  is 
probably  to  their  exertions  that  v©  owe  the  present  magnificent 
church. 

We  will  now  give  a  description  of  the  church  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  are  of  the  same  date,  circa  1185, 
while  the  tower  is  some  forty  years  later.  The  nave,  of  six  bays, 
is  remarkable  for  its  massiveness,  and  the  character  and  boldness 
of  its  design  and  the  details.  The  south  door  is  a  rich  Norman 
work,  and  is  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  earlier  church.  The 
aisles  are  remarkable  for  the  stone  arches  crossing  from  corbels  in 
the  side  walls  to  the  capitals  of  the  nave  piers ;  an  arrangement 
unique,  we  believe,  in  the  county,  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  at 
Darlington  shows  that  it  once  possessed  them.  The  aisle  windows 
were  inserted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  are  now  entirely  devoid 
of  all  tracery  and  muUions,  being  filled  with  square  wooden  frames. 
The  roofs  are  exceedingly  bad,  and  were  put  on  about  1724,  when 
permission  was  obtained  to  take  down  the  old  roofs  and  rebuild 
the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  a  proceeding  which  was  luckily  confined 
to  removing  the  buttresses  and  ref acing  the  wall,  but  which  left  the 
arches  before  mentioned  with  the  loss  of  their  labels.  The  chancel 
arch  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  formerly  opened  into  a  chancel  of 
equal  grandeur  to  the  nave,  but  this,  being  much  decayed,  was 
taken  down,  and  a  wall,  with  a  hideous  rough-headed  window, 
built  across  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west. 

The  whole  of  the  church  is  now  in  a  wretched  condition,  full  of 
high  pews  facing  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  to  a  common  centre 
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in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and  rendering  the  part  under  it  perfectly 
useless. 

The  western  tower  is  a  fine  example  of  the  early  English  style, 
and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  enormous  flying  buttresses,  and  the 
buildings  they  enclose.  The  tower,  which  leans  considerably  to 
the  north-east,  and  is  crooked  and  bulging  in  all  directions,  seems 
to  have  given  way  while  building,  and  the  buttresses  before  men- 
tioned seem  to  have  be  enadded  before  the  tower  was  finished. 
Between  these  buttresses  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  are  cham- 
bers, each  opening  into  the  basement  of  the  tower  by  small  doorways 
but  which  appear  originally  to  have  been  intended  to  open  to  the 
tower  as  transepts,  as  the  large  arches  for  the  purpose  Btill  exist, 
though  built  up.  The  west  face  has  also  undergone  many  changes, 
but  from  the  ruins  remaining,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  western 
pcM*ch  of  two  stories. 

It  has  been  felt  for  some  tim^  that  the  state  of  the  church  was 
most  unseemly,  and  in  the  spring  of  last  year  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  raise  funds  for  its  restoration,  and  they  have  at  the 
present  time  received  promises  of  £1,800;  but  as  all  the  local 
resources  are  now  exhausted,  appeal  is  being  made  to  Churchmen 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  assist  them  in  restoring  this  noble 
church  to  something  of  its  former  beauty,  and  to  render  it  more 
fitting  for  His  worship,  whose  temple  it  is. 

The  works  now  contemplated  are,  the  clearing  away  of  the 
present  pews  and  galleries,  and  re-paving  and  re-seating  the  whole 
church,  re-roofing  the  nave  and  aisles,  restoring  the  aisle  windows 
and  buttresses,  restoring  the  tower,  and  opening  out  the  gpreat 
western  arch.  The  cost  of  these  works  will  be  at  least  £3,500, 
and  plans  of  them  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler, 
architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  works  may  be  commenced  early  in  spring. 

The  restoration  of  the  once  noble  chancel  is  not  included  in  the 
above  estimate  of  cost,  but  the  Committee  are  most  anxious  that 
it  should  be  carried  on  as  part  of  the  same  work. 
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IN  TWO  OHAPTEES. 


BT  THB 

REV.  J.  C.  ATKINSON. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  Sir  Roger's  death,  a 
gentleman  who  had  travelled  by  the  night  mail  from  London, 
sought  admission  at  Blakesley  Hall.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the 
old  woman  who  had  charge  of  the  house,  and  she  rather  demurred 
to  his  request  to  see  the  dead  man.  However,  when  he  enforced 
it  by  the  declaration  that  he  had  a  right  to  demand  it,  being  no 
other  than  the  deceased  man's  son,  she  complied,  and  took  him  to 
the  small  room  in  which  the  plain  deal  coffin  containing  the  corpse 
was  placed,  and  left  him  there. 

That  same  morning,  Mr.  Newmarch,  the  steward,  was  relieved 
of  some  uncertainty  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Leaf 
and  Goodchild,  the  eminent  London  solicitors,  who  had  long  been 
town  agents  for  the  Blake  family,  and  who,  as  he  had  good  reason 
to  believe  (from  enquiries  he  had  privately  made  more  than  three 
years  before)  would  be  likely  to  know,  if  anyone  did,  where  Mr. 
Frederick  was  to  be  heard  of.  This  letter  was  in  reply  to  one 
from  himself  announcing  the  death  of  Sir  Roger  Blake,  and  desiring 
his  correspondents  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  com- 
municate the  intelligence  to  his  son. 

Mr.  Newmarch's  letter  had  been  forwarded  at  once  by  them  to 
the  billiard  room  they  knew  Sir  Frederick  Blake  (or,  as  he  had 
called  himself  since  the  sale  of  his  commission,  Mr.  Frank  Black) 
was  engaged  in  as  marker;  and  thence  it  had  reached  Sir  Fred- 
erick's own  hand.  And,  assured  of  this,  they  had  written  to  say 
that  Sir  Frederick  wsC&  advised  of  the  sad  event,  and,  they  supposed, 
would  speedily  be  heard  of  at  Blakesley. 

"So,"  said  Mr.  Newmarch,  to  his  confidential  clerk,  Edwin 
Smith,  who  had  been  with  him  now  for  thirty  five  years; — "  So, 
Sir  Frederick  has  turned  up  1  I  thought  so.  Now  for  the  last  act 
of  the  Blakesley  play." 

"What,  you  mean  you  will  have  things  wound  up.  Sir?" 

*'Aye,  Smith.  We  must  cash  up  the  accounts.  I  am  afraid  he's 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  book.  But  I  could  not  bear  to  add  to 
the  griefs  of  poor  Sir  Roger.    With  this  one  it  is  different." 
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"Very  kind  of  you,  I  am  swe^  Sk :  SDd,  to  be  sarOy  he  has  not 
treated  you  civilly  after  your  kindness  to  him  in  warning  him  how 
things  were  going.  He  never  took  any  notice  of  you  from  that 
day  to  this,  did  he  sir?" 

^<  Never,  Smith.  And  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  take  such  notice  of 
him  as  I  must  now,  in  justice  to  myself  and  my  family/' 

«  Then  he'll  have  to  foreclose,  Sir?  Sell  off  every  yard  of  land, 
and  8tiB  not  have  enough  to  meet  all  demands?  " 

"Just  so.  Smith." 

«But  will  the  parties  who  hold  the  mortgages  be  wflKng  to 
take  the  necessary  steps.  Sir?  " 

"  I  beheve  they  will.  At  all  events,  I  know  the  principal  one 
will,  and  means,  and  is  much  comforted  by  the  news  this  letter 
contains.    Because  now  there  will  be  no  delay." 

Smith  smiled;  for  he  knew  his  master  had  only  just  opened  the 
letter,  and  could  not  have  had  time  to  communicate  with  any  one 
else.  From  which  it  will  be  apparent  that  even  Mr.  Newmarch's 
confidential  clerk  was  not  prepared  for  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Newmarch  himself  was  the  holder  of  the  principal  mortgages  on 
the  Blakesley  property. 

And  Edwin  Smith  was  not  alone  in  his  surprise.  All  the  good 
and  respectable  people  in  Blakesley  knew  Mr.  Newmarch  to-  be 
doing  well;  to  be  quite  a  warm  man;  and  that  the  three  Miss 
Newmarches  would  be  very  eligible  matches,  as  the  least  figure 
their  portions  could  be  set  down  at  must  be  £12,000  or  £15,000. 
But  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  have  advanced  such  large  sums 
as  were  implied  in^such  a^fact  as  that  just  named,  nobody  was 
prepared  to  learn.  And  indeed  everybody — ^Edwin  Smith  included 
-*-had  been  well  assured  that  Mr.  Burt  and  Sir  Lionel  Curtis  held 
by  far  the  principal  claims  on  the  estate. 

However,  so  it  was,  and  Mr.  Newmarch  was  duly  prepared  to 
receive  a  visit  from  Sir  Frederick  Blake  soon  after  he  knew  of  his 
arrival  at  Blakesley,  and  to  go  into  business  in  esMrnest  if  that 
gentteman  showed  any  willingness  to  approach  it.  But  he  did  not 
show  any.  On  the  contrary,  he  dismissed  the  subject  imperatively  a« 
soon  as  Mr.  Newmarch  tried  to  bring  it  in  sidewayS)  with  tke 
words^ 

^*The  funeral  first»  Sir.  After  that,  we  will  attend  to  business. 
Will  you  have  the  good.:csi3  to  see  that  my  father  is  decently 
interred!" 
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He  laid  such  stress  on  '^decently"  that  Mr.  Newmarch  coloured 
m  spite  of  himself,  aud  tried  to  stammer  out  some  words  of 
apology  for  the  deal  coffin. 

"Let  it  be  rectified,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  as  imperatively  as 
before;  "  and  everything  else  done  that  is  fitting  for  the  very 
private  funeral  of  the  late  owner  of  Blakesley  Hall." 

"  But  the  expense——" 

"  The  expense  is  my  business.  Yours  ia  to  attend  to  my  in- 
structions." 

Mr.  Newmarch  neither  liked  nor  understood  this  abrupt  tone; 
but  he  thought  it  better  to  comply  in  silence:  and  perhaps  he 
felt  that  he  had  showed  scant  respect  to  his  former  employer,  iu 
acting  as  he  had  done  before  Sir  Frederick  arrived.  Perhaps  too 
he  thought  of  the  "  business  after  the  funeral."  Anyway,  thene 
was  a  decent,  properly-conducted,  private  funeral,  with  several  of 
the  old  servants  looked  up  to  go  in  the  second  coach. 

And  then  came  the  "  business" — ^but  it  did  not  go  off  quite  as 
Mr.  Newmarch  had  intended.  He  was  not  himself  the  chief  speaker 
in  the  interview,  and  certainly  not  the  imperative  one.  To  his 
introduction  of  the  subject  of  foreclosure  and  the  absolute  neoessily 
for  it,  Sir  Roger  simply  replied — 

"  I  presume  you  have  the  accounts  of  all  payments,  iieoriptey 
loans,  and  mortgages  connected  with  the  estate  for  a  coneddarabfe 
period  past?" 

Mr.  Newmarch  had.  Everything  was  ready,  made  up  to  the 
day  of  Sir  Roger's  decease. 

**  Then  let  them  all  be  put  together  and  delivered  to  me  here 
to-morrow,  or  better  still,  this  afternoon,  if  it  can  be  done.  When 
I  see  what  they  are,  I  will  let  you  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
talk  further  with  you  on  this  matter." 

So,  cumbrous  heaps  of  paper  and  bundles  of  papers,  duly  dock- 
eted were  brought  to  Sir  (Frederick  that  afternoon ;  and,  before 
night,  were  safely  deposited  in  a  barely  furnished  room  in  a  house 
in  a  small  street  out  of  the  Strand;  over  the  doorbell  communi- 
cating with  which,  was  a  brass  plate  with  the  simple  inscription — 
*•  P.  Black,  Accountant.'* 

And  with  a  steady,  business-like  energy  and  purpose  did  the 
occupant  of  that  room  go  to  work  at  the  great  mass  before  him. 
It  was  no  child's  play,  but  a  great  toil,  and  an  impossibility  to  any 
one  but  one  thoroughly  practised  and  expert.     But  there  was  in 
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that  accountant,  a  clear-headed,  business-like  facility  the  result  of 
much  practice  and  experience,  and  of  a  mind  wholly  devoted  to 
the  work ;  and  he  worked  on  steadily,  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night,  with  only  stated  absences  from  7  to  10  at  night,  for  nearly 
three  weeks.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Newmarch  was  trymg  to  surmise 
what  was  being  done  with  the  papers.  He  had  supposed  Messrs. 
Leaf  and  Goodchild  would  be  requested  to  undertake  the  business. 
But  Messrs.  Leaf  and  Goodchild,  in  answer  to  his  casual  enquuy 
in  a  letter  on  another  piece  of  business,  told  him  they  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  Sir  Frederick  since  the  date  of  their  last  to  him- 
self. One  day,  however,  he  was  startled  by  receiving  a  demand,  in 
a  business  hand,  for  further  information,  and  the  necessary 
documents  in  a  certain  transaction  which  was  one  of  those  which 
had  led  to  the  surprise  of  Edwin  Smith  and  Co.,  when  they 
became  aware  of  them.  The  demand  was  so  business-like,  and  clear, 
and  precise  in  all  the  pi^ticulars,  that  Mr.  Newmarch  saw  at  once 
that  a  very  practical  head  and  a  very  acute  eye  must  be  at  work 
somewhere.  However,  without  a  word  of  comment,  he  forwarded 
what  was  required,  a^id  only  looked,  (as  Edwin  Smith  remarked  to 
himself)  somewhat  grimmer  than  usual,  and  was  a  bit  sharper  in 
his  mode  of  speaking  to  the  clerks. 

About  a  week  later,  a  letter  in  the  same  clerk-like  hand  conveyed 
a  further  requisition  for  fuller  information  and  sundry  documents 
connected  with  another  transaction,  bearing  date  just  four  years 
before;  and  this  letter  made  Mr.  Newmarch  look  grimmer  still, 
and  speak  even  sharper  than  before.  It  made  him  wonder  too. 
Perhaps  his  wonderment  might  have  been  less,  and  his  discom- 
posure greater,  if  he  had  known  that,  just  when  he  was  makmg 
certain  enquiries  touching  the  late  Sir  Koger's  former  history,  the 
object  of  which  was  certainly  not  one  of  benevolence  towards  the 
present  baronet,  that  gentleman  was  making  certain  very  searching 
enquiries  touching  liis,  JMr.  Newmarcli's,  means  and  ways  for  some 
few  years  past.  For  Mr.  Frederick  had  conceived  a  notion  that 
Mr.  Newmarch,  in  bringing  him  over  to  talk  of  his  father,  the  time 
they  had  parted  in  such  anger,  had  been  acting  on  a  plan;  had,  in 
fact,  been  using  him  as  a  tool  to  further  his  own  purpose?.  And 
whether  he  had  or  not,  Mr.  Frederick  came  to  the  conclusion 
before  his  enquiries  were  closed,  that,  at  all  events,  there  were 
several  good  reasons  for  thinking  he  might. 

Three  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  letter,  there  came  another ; 
— ^from  Sir  Fredrick  Blake,  announcing  his  readiness  to  enter  upon 
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the  business- questions  mooted  at  his  last  visit  to  Blakesley,  and 
fixing  the  second  day  from  the  receipt  of  the  lettter  for  the  time 
of  meeting. 

When  the  day  came  Mr.  Newmarch  was  not  quite  so  fixed  as 
to  his  proposed  line  of  conduct  as  on  the  former  occasion.  To  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  what  the  clear  head  and  sharp 
eye  at  work  on  his  papers  might  have  elicited.  He  had  good 
reason  to  fear;  even  more  than  he  was  already  disposed. 

Sir  Frederick  came  accompanied  by  Mr.  Goodchild,  who  opened 
the  business  by  telling  Mr.  Newmarch  that  "Mr.  F.  Black,"  other- 
wise Sir  Frederick  Blake,"  was  one  of  the  best  and  cleverest 
accountants  in  London;  that  he  had  been  steadily  working  as  an 
accountant  ever  since  he  had  left  the  army,  and  that  the  billiard 
playing  was  only  a  mask;  and  that  the  statement  he,  Mr.  Good- 
child,  was  prepared  to  make,  as  being  founded  on  Sir  Frederick's 
examination  of  the  accounts,  was  such  m  to  merit  Mr.  Newmarch's 
most  attentive  consideration. 

Before  Mr.  Goodchild  had  half  concluded  his  statement,  Mr 
Newmarch  interrupted  him  with — 

"  I  see.  I  see.  You  charge  mo  with  something  worse  than 
mismanagement  or  neglect:  embezzlement,  peculation,  malpractice 
of  more  than  one  kind.     What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  shall  refund,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  every  penny  we  can 
prove  you  to  have  become  possessed  of  unjustly." 

"A  prfetty  little  round  sum,"  put  in  Mr.  Goodchild,  sotto  voce 
— **  and  at  once  give  up  the  mortgages  on  the  property  you  hold 
through  your  uaderhand  proceedings." 

"  And  pray  who  will  take  them  up  at  a  moment's  notice  ?  " 
angrily  cried  the  steward. 

"I  am  prepared,  my  good  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Goodchild. 

"And  you  shall  give  up  the  stewardship  this  very  day." 

"Who'll  take  it,  I  wonder." 

"  That's  not  your  business,  Sir.     I  will  see  to  that." 

"And  what  if  I  don't  consent  to  your  terms?" 

"Immediate  proceedings  for  a  much  heavier  amount,  and 
inevitable  and  ignominious  exposure." 

-  Mr.  Newmarch  looked  grim  indeed,  now.  Many  minutes  passed 
before  the  rigid  countenance  relaxed,   and   he    announced   his 
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intention  to  comply  with  the  terms  offered;  adding  one  other 
thing  to  them,  namely,  that  he  would  leave  Blakesley  for  ev«r 
the  next  day. 

Sir  Frederick  undertook  the  stewardship  himself,  and  lived  as 
the  steward  not  as  the  baronet:  applying  every  fraction  of  the 
recovered  revenue  sorely  diminished  as  it  was,  beyond  his  most 
necessary  expenses,  to  the  lessening  of  the  burdens  on  the  estate. 

It  is  nearly  seven  years  ago  since  he  began  on  this  system;  and, 
what  with  his  careful  administration  and  skilful  application  of 
various  aids  and  improvements,  he  had  begun  to  hope  that  ten 
years  more,  if  he  was  spared  so  long,  would  see  the  chief  burdens 
removed,  when  just  six  months  ago  a  writ  of  ejectment  was 
served  upon  him,  as  being  an  interloper  and  not  the  rightful  heir. 

It  was  too  true.  His  father's  angry  words  that  he  might 
"  chance  to  find  he  had  nd  rights  and  no  heirship  at  all,"  had  not 
been  spoken  at  random.  Sir  Roger  had  been  married  before  he 
married  the  Lady  Alice.  Privately  married  to  a  young  woman  of 
a  station  much  below  his  own,  who  had  accompanied  him  abroad 
but  not  as  his  acknowledged  wife,  when  driven  away  by  old  Sir 
Roger,  and  there  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  Percival  Blake,  who 
was  the  claimant  under  the  present  action.  Shortly  after  the  birth 
of  this  son  Mrs.  Blake  had  died  suddenly  and  under  suspicious 
circumstances;  and  her  husband  had  been  rash  enough  to  say 
that  her  death  might  have  been  his  father's  doing.  Old  Sir  Roger 
had  heard  of  it,  and  it  made  the  breach  wider  than  before  between 
himself  and  his  son ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  to  this  he  referred  in 
those  wild  dying  words  of  his.  Mr.  Newmarch  had  got  scent  of 
this  prior  marriage  by  means  of  his  enquiries.  He  had  suspected 
something  of  the  sort  before,  and  he  had  felt  sure  that  those  angry 
words  of  Sir  Roger's  had  not  been  spoken  without  a  foundation 
to  rest  upon.  Eventually  he  traced  out  the  marriage,  the  birth 
of  the  son,  and  the  death  of  the  lady,  and  then  he  was  baffled. 
Whether  the  child  was  dead  or  not  he  could  not  ascertain;  tho' 
he  did  nearly  succeed  in  convincing  himself  that  a  half  imbecile 
child  which  had  been  removed  in  a  mysterious  manner  from  the 
place  at  which  Mrs.  Blake  had  died,  was  the  child  he  was  in 
search  of. 

Six  years  after  his  removal  from  the  stewardship,  accident 
discovered  to  him  the  existence  of  Percival  Blake.  A  few  months 
sufficed  to  mature  his  plans  and  collect  and  prepare  his  evidence. 
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The  whole  was  too  clear,  and  the  title  indisputable:  and  the  prooess 
of  ejectment  was  completed. 

The  new  owner,  a  weak,  purposeless,  uneducated  invalid,' was 
easily  prevailed  on  to  reinstate  Mr.  Newmarch,  and  the  late  occu- 
pant of  the  title  and  property  was  sued  for  the  sums  which  had 
passed  through  his  hands  during  the  six  years  and  a  half  of 
his  tenure. 

How  the  suit  would  have  gone  cannot  be  known  now, 
for  Sir  Percival's  reign  and  life  came  to  a  premature  end  not 
six  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Newmarch  trusted  him  with  a  gun,  and  he 
shot  hunself  dead  before  he  had  been  out  two  hours. 

Sir  Frederick  resumed  possession  and  his  economical  policy,  and 
now  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plans ; 
and  that  the  gentle  sweet-faced  Lady,  who  cheered  and  helped  him 
all  through  his  London  apprenticeship  to  a  calling,  and  has  graced 
him  ever  since,  may  be  as  happy  and  as  useful  as  she  deserves 
and  is  capable  of  being,  • 


HJxe  ^mttA  ot  iJxt  j^ittflU  %UU». 


We're  ready^  we're  ready;  it  really  is  hard, 
That  from  Hymen's  sweet  bands  we  so  long  are  debarr'd : 
That  men  are  so  cautious,  the  hard  hearted  creatures, 
They  care  not  for  all  our  smiles  or  fair  features. 
They  tell  us  we  fonn  the  delight  of  their  lires, 
Yet  they  very  well  manage  to  live  without  wives. 
Of  dinners  and  balls  our  papas  give  them  plenty. 
Of  hints  it  is  true  our  mammas  throw  out  twenty. 
They  accept  all  the  dinners,  they  dance  at  each  ball, 
They  hear  all  the  hints  and  wont  take  them  at  all. 
They  bow  when  they  meet  us,  and  say  we  look  charming, 
The  weather  is  cold,  'tis  their  hearts  that  want  warming. 
They  laugh  and  they  chat,  and  they  pass  for  our  beaux. 
Yet  'tig  very  provoking  they  never  propose. 
What  is  it  they  want?  Oh  sadly  we  fear 
That  the  charms  they  require  are  some  hundreds  a  year, 
Our  Mammas,  poor  old  things,  trot  about  every  day, 
Till  their  legs  and  oar  patience  are  near  worn  away. 
The  men  might  profess  some  resgpct  for  old  age. 
And  by  taking  their  daughters,  their  troubles  assuage. 
OhI  if  'twere  the  fashion  for  women  to  ask, 
(By  the  bye,  unto  some  not  a  difficult  task) 
How  delightful  'twould  be  to  pick  and  to  choose  I 
Of  coarse  the  men  would  not  attempt  to  refuse. 
Bat  alas !  we  are  doom'd  not  unsought  to  be  won ; 
If  it  rested  with  us,  'twould  be  very  soon  done. 
Tis  a  terrible  thing  that  men  wont  an  lerstand; 
.  They're  really,  the  plague  and  the  pest  of  the  land. 
For  them  we've  long  waited; — will  none  of  them  try, 
Or  in  single  felicity,  must  we  all  die? 
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M^tmiim  Itt  i$vmtx  gagu. 

BY  W.  G.  CHIESMAN. 

{Continued  from  page  195). 

In  the  physical  world,  observation  tells  us  that  many  changes 
have  been  wrought  since  it  sprang  into  existence,  at  the  voice  of 
God;  and  although  it  be  true  that  many  of  these  changes  have 
been  the  result  of  silent  and  inappreciable  operations,  the  ordinary 
elements  of  nature  acting  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  also  evident  that 
great  alterations  have  been  made  by  extraordinary  causes,  in  which 
rocks  have  been  rent  and  mountains  elevated,  and  continents 
depressed,  so  that  suddenly  the  face  of  earth  assumed  an  entirely- 
different  aspect.  In  approaching  the  middle  ages,  we  enter  upon 
a  period,  when  a  similar  change  took  place  in  society.  The  Roman 
empire,  built  up  with  marvellous  skill  and  courage  and  craft  and 
injustice,  had  been  overturned,  and  everything  in  Europe  was 
changing.  As  when  after  some  of  the  geological  convulsions  we 
have  referred  to,  the  waters  have  run  hither  and  thither,  seeking 
for  channels  by  which  to  gain  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  so  at  this  time 
there  was  an  almost  universal  movement  amongst  men ;  various 
tribes  marching,  and  sailing,  and  fighting  to  find  resting  places 
where  they  might  settle,  and  multiply  and  strengthen  into  nations. 

Before  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  learning  had  begun 
to  decay;  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  amidst  the 
turmoil  of  the  unsettled  times  which  followed,  learning  would  find 
a  very  congenial  soil.  For  a  thousand  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
dense  darkness  hung  over  Europe,  and  another  500  years  had  to 
roll  by  before  education  and  literature  reached  a  position  approach- 
ing that  attained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  education  which  was 
practised  among  the  Celtic  tribes,  since  their  circumstances  were 
anything  but  encouraging  to  study  and  to  learning.  Like  the 
Spartans,  they  paid  the  most  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
muscles,  and  left  learning  to  their  priests,  the  druids.  They  were 
taught  war-like  songs  and  they  danced  and  sung  to  music.  The 
Gauls  had  a  singular  practice  which  was  to  oblige  the  youth  to 
keep  their  bellies  within  the  bounds  of  a  girdle  of  a  certain  size. 

The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  had  the  same  custom.  So  far  from 
caring  for  learning,  they  reckoned  it  a  disgrace  unworthy  and 
unbecoming  a  warrior  to  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
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To  tliose  who  know  what  a  number  of  monasteries  were  founded, 
what  a  multitude  of  saints  flourished,  and  who  have  read  of 
f  airhaired  Saxons  who  nobly  contended  against  cruel  and  haughty 
Normans,  the  ideas  expressed  by  one  writer  about  the  Saxons  will 
sound  harsh  and  untrue.  "Every  remaining  record  proves"  he 
says  "that  they  were  at  once  the  most  barbarous,  the  most  selfish, 
the  most  bloodthirsty,  unjust,  odious,  and  yet  despicable  .  of 
European  nations.  But  for  Christianity,  the  whole  country  which 
was  already  one  huge  deu  of  thieves,  must  inevitably  have  been 
depopulated."  The  same  writer  also  asserts,  that  homicide  and 
theft  pervaded  all  .parts  of  the  country,  and  were  everlastingly 
practised  by  the  priests,  as  well  as  by  the  people.  Now  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  amongst  such  a  people,  learning  was  at  Bi 
low  ebb.  How  could  those  who  were  constantly  "falling  together 
by  the  ears,"  and  "sheathing  their  swords  in  each  other's  bowels,"- 
who  had  but  recently  emerged  from  paganism,  and  who  were 
continually  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  how  could  such  people  care 
about  knowledge."  For,  as  Puffendorf  observeth,  "learning being 
the  product  of  peace  and  prosperity,  it  is  little  regarded  in  times 
of  war  or  during  the  disturbances  of  a  state,  since  then  there  is 
but  little  leisure  given  for  the  use  of  books.  The  schools  are  com- 
monly destroyed  and  the  teachers  obliged  to  make  shift  where  best 
they  can,  a  musket  being  at  such  times  of  more  use  than  a  school 
satchel.  The  schoolmasters  especially  are  forced  to  shut  up  shop 
at  such  times,  if  the  victorious  enemy  is  ignorant  of  learning  and 
makes  no  account  of  books." 

Whatever  education  there  was  amongst  the  Saxons,  dates  from 
the  coming  of  Augustine,  who  brought  books  with  him,  and  estab- 
lished the  first  English  school  at  Canterbury ;  after  him,  there  wem 
many  of  the  bishops,  and  abbots  of  the  Saxon  Church,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  classics  and  with  the  sciences  and 
literatui-e  as  then  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Many  years  after 
Augustine's  death,  when  Theodore  was  his  successor,  "tj^e  Thanes^^ 
who  had  hitherto  trampled  on  every  species  of  mental  improvement, 
now  sent  their  children  to  be  educated  in  the  monasteries,  and 
several  princes  were  soon  ranked  among  the  scholars  of  the  period; 
To  the  success  of  Theodore,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
venerable  Bede,  who  says  that  some  of  their  scholars  were  alive 
when  he  wrote  and  were  as  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  as 
the  Saxon."  In  the  sixth  century  those  who  were  taught  at  all,> 
w^reinstructedm thetriviimi  and  quadrivium ;  the  former  containing^ 
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grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric;  the  latter  arithmetic,  music,  and 
astronomy.  Hallam,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  reliable  authority, 
tells  us  that  then  sciences  were  hardly  taught  at  all;  that  the 
arithmetic  was  nothing  but  a  few  definitions,  mingled  with  super- 
stition, absurdities  about  the  virtues  of  certain  numbers  and  figures ; 
that  the  arithmetic  occupied  but  two  pages,  and  had  not  one  word 
of  common  rules.  The  geometry  was  about  the  same,  as  also  the 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  The  science  most  perfectly  taught  being 
logic. 

There  was  no  learning,  save  amongst  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
Hallam  declares  his  opinion,  that  the  only  thing  which  prevented 
entire  loss  of  grammatical  learning  was  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  church  clung  to  the  Latin  liturgy,  the  vulgate  and  the  fathers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  in  one  particular,  the 
mfluence  of  the  church  was  adverse  to  learning.  There  arose  in 
it  a  determined  opposition  and  hatred  against  the  works  of  the 
pagan  authors;  the  priests  being  fearful  that  the  frequent  mention 
of  the  false  Gods,  might  lead  to  the  spread  of  paganism,  and  about 
the  year  400  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  council  of 
Carthage,  forbade  the  bishops  reading  the  "pagan  authors.'* 

St.  Jerome  was  passionately  fond  of  Cicero,  and  used  to  place 
his  copy  of  that  illustrious  author  under  his  pillow,  until  one 
night,  he  dreamt  he  was  severely  whipped  for  his  improper 
indulgence.  The  result  would  doubtles  be,  that  school  instruction 
would  be  confined  to  the  simplest  of  science,  and  to  divinity,  after 
a  time  that  opposition  seems  to  have  died  out.  We  read  of  Alcuin 
revising  and  copying  the  plays  of  Terence,  and  in  the  writings  of 
those  times  frequent  reference  is  made  to  several  of  the  classic 
authors. 

Wright  says,  that  both  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times  every  parish 
priest  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  every  church  a  school.  In  the  8th 
century,  the  best  school  in  Europe  was  at  York,  and  the  most 
talented  promoter  of  education  was  Alcum,  a  Yorkihireman.  We 
transcribe  from  Guizot's  lectures  on  civilization,  the  following 
description  of  what  was  taught  at  York  school.  Guizot  quotes  it 
from  one  of  Alcuin's  poems,  for  Alcuin  was  one  of  the  best  Latin 
poets  of  that  age,  and  it  refers  to  the  instruction  Alcuin  himself 
received.  "The  learned  -Albert  gave  drink  to  thirsty  minds  at  the 
sources  of  various  studies  and  sciences,  to  some  he  was  eager  to 
communicate  the  art  and  rules  of  grammar;  for  others  he  made 
flow  the  waves  of  rhetoric,  he  exercised  these!  in  the  <x>mbat8  of 
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jurisprudence,  and  those  iu  tlie  songs  of  Adonia.  Some  learned 
from  him  to  sound  the  pipes  of  Castalia,  and  to  strike  with  a  Lyric 
foot  the  summits  of  Parnassus.  To  others  he  taught  the  harmony 
of  heaven,  the  works  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  five  zones,  of  the 
pole,  the  seven  wandering  stars,  the  laws  of  the  course  of  the  sta  rs, 
their  appearance  and  decline,  the  motions  of  the  sea,  the  tremblings 
of  the  earth,  the  nature  of  men,  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  woods.  He  unveiled  the  various  qualities  and 
combinations  of  numbers,  he  taught  how  to  calculate  with  certainty 
the  solemn  return  of  Easter;  and  above  all,  he  explained  the 
mysteries  of  the  "  Holy  Scriptures." 

Invited  by  Charlemagne,  Alcuin  left  Eiiglaad,  aad  took  up  his 
residence  on  the  continent,  where  Charlemagne  gave  him  three 
abbeys,  and  made  him  in  the  words  of  Guizot,  his  "  intellectual  prime 
minister."  Guizot  divided  his  labours  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
as  follows,  1st,  he  connected  and  restored  the  manuscripts  of 
ancient  literature;  2nd,  he  revived  public  schools  and  public  studies ; 
and  drd,  he  himself  taught.  During  the  14  years  that  Alcuin 
remained  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  west  "he  presided  over 
a  private  school,  called  the  school  of  the  palace,  which  accompan- 
ied Charlemagne  wherever  he  went."  In  the  following  letter,  in 
which  he  is  giving  an  account  of  what  he  is  doing  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  school  at  the  abbey  of  Tours,  we  have  an  insight  of  his  own 
labours,  and  also  a  compliment  to  Britain,  since  it  shows  the 
superiority  that  it  then  possessed  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

"I,  your  Fiaccus,  in  obedience  to  your  exhortation  and  wise  desire, 
apply  myself  in  serving  out  to  some  of  my  pupils  in  this  house  of 
Saint  Martin,  the  honey  of  the  holy  writings.  I  essay  to.intoxicate 
others  with  the  old  wine  of  antique  studies;  one  class  I  nourish 
with  the  fruits  of  grammatical  science ;  in  the  eyes  of  another, 
I  display  the  orders  of  the  stars^  But  I  am  constantly  in  want  of 
most  of  those  excellent  books  of  scholastic  erudition,  which  I  had 
collected  around  me  in  my  own  country,  both  by  the  devoted  zeal 
of  my  own  master,  and  by  my  own  labour.  I  therefore  entreat 
your  majesty  to  permit  me  to  send  some  of  my  people  into  Britain 
that  they  may  bring  these  flowers  thence  into  France.  In  the 
morning  of  my  life  I  sowed  the  seeds  of  learning  iu  Britain :  now 
in  its  eventide,  though  my  blood  is  less  warm  within  me,  I  do  not 
cease  sowing  those  seeds  in  Fi-ance,  a: id  I  hope  that  by  the  grace 
of  God,  they  will  pros|wr  in  both  countries." 
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Another  great  friend  of  education  in  Saxon  times  was  Alfred 
the  Greats  who  had  been  encouraged  by  an  intelligent  mother.  At 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  could  not  read,  nor  does  it  seem  that  he 
would  have  been  taught  that  art,  had  he  not  himself  fallen  in  love 
with  it  He  is  said  to  have  carried  a  book  with  him  at  all  times, 
wherein  he  noted  ought  that  struck  him  as  being  important.  He 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Oxford  University,  though 
that  is  disputed,  some  believing  that  there  was  a  school  there 
several  hundreds  of  years  before,  and  Hallam  thinks,  the  benefits 
conferred  by  Alfred  on  Oxford  are  very  problematical.  It  is  possible 
that  he  simply  revived  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Alfred  showed 
considerable  affection  for  literature,  and  is,  we  should  say,  one  of 
the  first  lay  scholars  that  England  produced.  He  learnt  the  Latin 
language,  and  translated  parts  of  the  Scripture  and  other  writings 
into  his  native  tongue.  When  he  came  to  the  throne,  the  church 
had  greatly  degenerated,  and  Alfred  found  that  "scarcely  any  of  the 
priests  could  understand  their  prayers  iu  English,  or  could  translate 
a  letter  from  Latin  into  English."  The  clergy,  who  in  these  ages 
were  the  only  scholars,  being  so  ignorant,  what  must  the  people 
have  been?  Alfred  sought  earnestly  to  remedy  this  state  of  things. 
He  called  into  England  a  higher  class  of  clergymen.  He  is  believed 
to  have  restored  some  of  the  decayed  monastic  schools.  He  issued 
an  edict  obliging  all  parents  possessed  of  a  hide  of  land  to  give 
their  children  a  liberal  education,  and  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
bishops  in  which  he  recommended  them  to  have  translations  made 
of  "  useful  books  into  the  language  which  we  all  understand,  so 
that  all  the  youth  of  England,  but  more  especially  those  who  are 
of  gentle  kind,  and  at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  may  be  grounded 
in  letters:  for  they  caimot  profit  in  any  pursuit  until  they  are  well 
able  to  read  English."  Noble  words  these,  which  must  have  been 
full  of  hope  to  every  intelligent  and  patriotic  mind  at  that  time. 
Alas !  a  few  years  rolled  by,  and  England  was  again  barbarous ! 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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If  ever  any  man  enjoys  Christmas,  I  do.  If  any  man  is  capable 
of  a  keener  g^preciation  of  the  festivities  and  delicacies  of  that 
glorious  season  than  I  am,  bring  him  forward,  and  let  the  world 
have  a  look  at  him,  for  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying 
that  he  must  be  a  natural  curiosity.  Christmas  I  why  there  is  some 
hidden  charm  in  the  very  ring  of  the  word  which  goes  straight  to 
every  heart,  be  it  young  or  old.  Who  can  resist  it!  Now  don't 
you  poor  short  sighted  individuals  who  call  yourselves  philosophers 
pucker  up  your  lips  and  button  up  your  pockets  and  pretend  that 
you  can  resist  its  bewitching  influenc-e;  for  we  all  know  that  the 
most  partchment-faced  meager  hearted  among  you  cannot,  we  know 
it  I  say,  therefore  you  had  better  relax,  and  unbutton  those  pockets 
and  dive  into  their  mmost  recesses  and  bring  forth  the  sixpences 
lurking  there  and  distribute  them  amongst  the  young  fry  who  so 
heartily  wish  you  "A  merry  Christmas  and  many  of  them ! "  Again  I 
•ask  who  can  resist  the  influence  of  Christmas?  Can  Paterfamilias? 
Decidedly  not.  Imagine  yourself  in  his  situation,  and  pardon  his 
weakness  if  it  is  one.  Suppose  it  to  be  Christmas  day  early 
morning,  the  snow  at  least  six  inches  deep  outside  as  it  always 
ought  to  be.  Paterfamilias  is  happily  snooziag  by  the  side  of 
Materf amilias — ^that  meek  loving  woman  his  wife,  when  hark ! 
what  is  it?  Such  a  pattering  of  little  feet  on  the  stairs,  such  a 
chattering  of  little  voices,  and  such  a  clattering  of  little  fists  on 
the  door,  as  you  my  bachelor  and  spinster  friends  are  never  likely 
to  hear  unless  you  speedily  change  your  desolate  conditions  and 
become  family  people. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  Mrs.  Brown?"  growls  Paterfamilias, 
rousing  himself  from  a  sweet  slumber  earned  by  twenty  Jiours 
hard  work  the  day  before. 

"I  think  its  the  children  my  dear,"  says  Materf  amilias. 

"Bother  the  children,  what  on  earth  do  they  want  at  this  time 
of  day?"  says  Mr.  Brown. 

"Wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year,  Papa 
and  Mamma,"  sing  aU  the  voices  in  a  chorus,  each  one  joining  in 
the  salute  from  Tom  with  his  full  boy's  voice  to  little  Jenny  the 
latest  importation,  with  her  baby  lisp. 
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"Let  them  in  Mrs.  Browu,"  says  Pater  grimly  smiling,  "let  the 
little  animals  in  and  give  me  my  trousers." 

So  Mrs  Brown  turns  out,  opens  the  door,  and  gives  her  lord 
his  trousers. 

In  troop  the  children  all  of  the:n  in  their  nightgowns  and  as 
innocent  as  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall.  The  stronger  of  them 
climb  on  to  the  bed  by  means  of  the  posts  and  curtains,  and  the 
youngest  are  hoisted  up  by  Mrs.  Brown.  Then  commences  a 
scene  of  kissing  and  caressing  which  would  make  all  bachelors  and 
spinsters  forswear  the  single  state  if  they  could  only  see  it,  and 
Pater  draws  forth  sundry  white  shillings  and  half  crowns  each  of 
them  fresh  from  the  mint  pure  and  undefiled,  free  from  the  stains 
of  earth,  like  the  little  folks  who  clutch  them  so  eagerly,  and  then 
Mr.  Brown  with  a  mild  assumption  of  sternness  which  the  young 
ones  laugh  at,  orders  them  back  to  bed  for  a  "set  of  yoimg rascals 
which  they  are ;"  and  away  they  go  as  merrily  as  they  came, 
leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  to  fall  asleep  again  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme felicity. 

I  could  write  for  ever  on  the  never-to-be-appreciated-enough- 
joyg  of  Christmas  only  I  haven't  time,  therefore  I  will  get  on  with 
my  story. 

Alonzo  (not  the  brave  but  the  timid)  Stubbs  was  an  orphan,  and 
he  had  been  brought  up  by  bottle;  his  dry  nurse  and  guardian 
being  a  maiden  aunt  with  whiskers  and  moustache — at  least  her 
slanderers  said  she  was  blessed  with  those  male  appendages,  but 
she  solemnly  vowed  that  it  was  an  illusion  caused  by  a  peculiar 
shade  on  her  countenance ;  and  I  believe  her,  for  who  would  think 
of  doubting  the  word  of  a  lady?  Alonzo  had  arrived  at  the  mature 
age  of  twenty  one  before  he  effected  his  escape  from  leading  strings. 

He  had  never  been  from  home ;  his  aunt  having  a  pious  horror 
of  thfe  wickedness  and  depravity  of  the  world  which  laid  beyond 
her  immediate  supervision;  and,  with  a  view  of  keeping  him 
from  its  allurements  and  naughtinesses,  she  had  by  the  help  of  the 
vicar,  managed  his  education  at  home.  Up  to  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  he  had  never  experienced  the  incomparable  felicity  of 
snatching  a  kiss  from  a  pretty  girl !  Ladies  of  Whitby,  can 
you  believe  in  such  a  state  of  innocent  ignorance?  He  had  during 
his  boyhood  received  a  few  chaste  salutes  from  the  virghi  lips  of 
his  aunt,  but  he  never  cared  for  tiieni,  for  as  he  once  innocently 
complained  to  her  she  felt  so  scrubby! 
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He  was  no  more  troubled  after  this  remark.  Soon  after  he  had 
attained  his  majority  he  recieved  an  invitation  to  a  Christmas 
party  at  Redbreast  Hall,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Tomkins,  Esq.  He 
showed  the  note  to  his  aunt,  and  she,  after  due  consultation  with 
the  vicar,  gave  the  youth  leave  to  attend,  for  she  thought  that  it 
was  time  that  he  should  make  a  few  more  acquaintances  amongst 
his  neighbours;  but  she  warned  him  solemnly  not  to  be  entrapped 
by  any  of  the  young  lady-hunters  after  hearts.  Alonzo  went  with 
fear  and  trembhng,  and  felt  excruciatingly  uncomfortable*  He 
could  not  play  at  any  of  the  games  introduced  for  he  knew  nothing 
but  cribbage,  chess,  and  backgammon,  one  of  which  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  playing  with  his  aunt  every  evening,  and  there  he 
stood  foolishly  looking  on  at  his  young  companions  enjoying 
themselves.  There  was  one  ceremony  which  particularly  attracted 
his  attention,  and  oh!  he  did  long  for  courage  enough  to  enable 
him  to  join  in  it.  It  was  the  ancient  rite  of  the  mistletoe  which 
struck  hun  so  forcibly,  and  as  he  saw  one  pretty  girl  after  another 
caught  by  the  adventurous  youths  who  prowled  about  the  room 
in  search  of  prey,  and  forcibly  dragged  under  the  mysterious  bough 
glistening  with  waxen  berries,  and  there  hugged  and  kissed 
in  a  manner  which  was  perfectly  heartrending,  he  bitterly  be- 
wailed his  melancholy  fate.  At  length  after  making  himself 
miserable  by  looking  on,  he  determined  to  try  his  hand  at  this 
wonderful  game.  He  furtively  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine  to  give 
him  courage,  and  then  prowled  round  the  room  in  a  particularly 
hang-dog  manner  until  at  last  he  perceived  a  very  small  young 
lady  standing  near  the  consecrated  spot.  Now  or  never,  thought 
he  to  himself,  and  frantically  he  rushed  forward — to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  beholders — seized  the  young  lady  spasmodically  round 
the  waistj  dragged  her  under  the  miseltoe,  and  there  saluted  her 
with  a  smack  which  penetrated  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room. 
From  this  moment  Alonzo  lost  all  command  over  his  desires.  He 
had  sipped  at  the  intoxicating  cup  and  belonged  for  another  taste. 
He  was  wild  with  extreme  joy.  Never  before  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  monotonous  life  had  such  concentrated  pleasure  been 
squeezed  into  one  rapturous  moment.  Oh  Alonzo  I  Alonzo!  If  the 
spirit  of  thy  maiden  aimt  could  have  penetrated  into  the  festive 
scene  and  there  beheld  the  wildness  of  thy  behavour,  with  one 
piercing  scream  of  agony  she  would  have  flown  never  more  to 
visit  thee!  No  spirit  however  intervened  between  him  and  his 
fate,  so  unstrained  he  drained  the  cup  of  joy  down  to  the  very 
dregs.    In  all  that  throng  there  was  one  form  towards  which  his 
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longing  eyes  turned  as  the  compadss-needle  turns  to  the  far  north; 
one  being  whom  he  longed  to  salute  more  than  any  other,  but  before 
whom  he  felt  more  of  the  pangs  of  modesty  than  before  any 
one  else.  One  young  lady  after  another  he  rushed  at  and  succeeded 
in  saluting,  as  it  were  by  storm ;  but  it  was  full  two  hours  before 
he  durst  attempt  the  capture  of  the  one  after  whom  his  heart 
yearned;  at  length  he  observed  her  standing  near  the  place  where 
he  would  have  her  be.  One  rush  thought  he,  and  it  is  done  I  He 
rushed;  and  did  it!  What  were  all  his  foregone  joys  to  this! 
Verily  but  as  dross!  From  this  moment  Alonzo  Stubbs  was 
a  gone  man.  He  went  home  from  that  party  metaphorically 
speaking,  x^thout  a  head,  and  as  for  his  heart,  why  that  was 
irretrievably  gone.  He  congratulated  himself  that  she,  the  idol 
of  his  heart,  had  not  struggled  near  so  much  as  she  might  have 
done  if  she  didn't  hke  it,  therefore  he  decided  in  his  own  mind 
that  she  did  like  it,  and  he  determined  for  the  future  to  give  her 
as  much  of  the  same  sort  of  attentions  as  she  would  take.  He 
reached  home. 

"How  have  you  enjoyed  yourself  Alonzo?"  said  his  aunt. 

"First  rate,"  said  Alonzo,  happiness  beaming  out  of  every 
feature  in  his  expressive  countenance,  "stunning,  aunt." 

"  Why  what,*'  cried  the  old  lady  as  she  looked  more  carefully 
at  him,  "what  ever  has  the  child  been  doing?  Your  coat  is  torn, 
the  bow  of  your  tie  is  at  the  back  of  your  neck,  and  your  hair  is 
all  rumpled.    What  have  you  been  doing  Sir?  " 

*'0h  aunt"  said  he,  "it  was  so  awfully  jolly,  I've  kissed  every  girl 
in  the  room,  I  do  believe." 

"Kissing!"  shrieked  the  old  virgin,  "kissing!"  oh  sal  volatile! 
and  there  and  then  she  fainted. 

Need  the  sequel  b^  told?  Cannot  you  all  divine  it?  The  old 
lady  warned  the  infatuated  young  man  to  cease  such  disreputable 
proceedings ;  and  he  rebelling,  vowed  he  would  not,  because  he 
liked  it!  He  did'nt  cease;  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is  now 
happily  niarried  to  the  yoimg  lady  whom  he  longed  so  to  kiss  at 
the  Christmas  party,  and  they  have  half  filled  the  house  with 
children ;  and  the  little  scene  pictured  at  the  commencement  of  tiiis 
story,  or  at  least  one  like  it,  will,  if  all  goes  well,  be  enacted  at 
their  house  on  Tuesday  morning,  December  the  26th,  1866. 
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It  canaot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  very  prevalent  disregard  of 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence.  It  is  indeed  very  extensively 
disbelieved,  and  many  persons  may  be  f oand  who  though  indig- 
nant at  being  called  Infidels,  will  still  polemically  dispute  this 
doctrine.  Believing  as  we  do,  that  those  who  openly  repudiate  it,  do 
so  mainly  from  misconception,  and  that  those  who  simply  disbelieve 
it^  are  influenced  by  a  very  partial  understanding  of  it,  the  sub* 
joined  remarks  are  offered  with  the  hope  that  they  may  not  be 
luservicable  in  awakening  a  more  befitting  attention  to  this  most 
important  element  of  religous  truth. 

We  should  define  our  idea  of  Divine  Providence  to  be,  the  uni- 
versal control  over  events,  actions,  ^eroons,  and  things,  which  the 
Almighty  exercises,  so  that  all  ihust  be  attributed  to  him  as  the  first 
cause,  either  actively  or  permissively.  As  'chlz  :s  a  (Question  to  be 
argued,  not  with  atheists,  but  ^ith  those  who  acznoTzledge  the 
existence  of  an  ell-wiee,  e.nd  omnipotent  Craatcr,  we  assume,  at 
the  outset,  that  of  all  substantive  entlbiss,  in  the  most  unlimited 
signification  of  those  terms,  God  ig  the  anther.  If  no!;,  He  cannot 
in  any  correct  sense  be  God.  As  the  notion  of  two  or  mere  Creators 
cannot  be  sustained,  we  are  f  creed  to  the  eonclusion,  iihab  if  He  be 
Creator,  Ke  must  be  the  maker  of  all  positive  exietenees,  His  own 
essential  and  uiidorived  existence  being,  cf  course,  esfcluded.  As 
universal  Creator,  Ko  must  be  univers^a  Lord.  'Ki<^,  control  must  be 
coextensive  with  His  creatorchip.  Any  otlisr  ascumpilon  Would 
have  the  consequence  cf  making  the  effect  greater  than,  or  at  least 
equal  to,  its  cause,  wh^ch  would  be  a  logical  absurdity.  And  in 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered,  that  sentient  creatures  are 
as  much  dependentuponHiscre?.tingp6weras  inorganic  substance, 
and  His  control  is  as  perfect  and  unlimited  over  them  as  it  can  be 
over  matter.  Let  us  take  it  then  for  granted,  that  over  ad  being, 
considered  substantively,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  the  Divine 
Being  exercises  supreme  authority;  that  so  far  as  dealing  with  the 
nature  and  substance  of  all  things  is  concerned.  He  is  absolutely 
omnipotent-^^none  can  stay  His  hand  or  say  unto  Him  Svhatdoest 
Thour" 

It  does  not  require  us  to  advance  much  farther  to  discover,  that 
events  and  acticms  are  also  under  Divine  control.   Physical  events 
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are  the  result  of  motion  communicftted  to  matter.  Of  itself,  matter 
has  not  motion.  On  every  atom  has  been  impressed  the  vis 
inertia;  and  no  power  less  than  its  author  primarily,  or  his  agents 
secondarily,  can  communicate  to  it  that  which  it  does  not  naturally 
inherit.  Every  result,  then,  of  physical  action,  is  the  work  of  the 
same  hand,  directly  or  mediately,  which  first  produced  matter,  and 
afterwards  gave  it  motion.  Events  in  the  world  of  life,  proceed 
from  the  action. of  living  beiiigs;  and  as  their  piower  to  act  is 
derived  from  God,  equally  with  the  motion  of  matter,  His  control 
is  as  self-apparent  in  the  living,  as  in  the  dead  world.  We  contend 
therefore,  that  the  Divine  control  is  sovereign  <5ver  events  and 
actions,  as  well  as  oyer  persons  and  things,  and  is  in  all  respects 
coextensive,  and  commensurate  with  His  Oreatorship.  He  is  the 
maker  of  all  things,  and,  consequently,  every  combination  of  power 
or  action,  with  every  result,  whether  in  the  domain  of  matter  or 
of  mind,  is  subject  to  His  direction, 

**  All  are  bat  parts  of  one  staipeDdoas  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  Grod.  the, soul; 
That,  ehanged  through  aU,  and  j^et  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  suit,  refre^es  in  the  breeze, ' 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blostomsin  the  trees, 
liyes  through  all  life,  extends  through  aU.ciztent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  undent. ,   .     , 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  moi-tal  ^art, 
A-s  f^,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart,     ' '    ' 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  inbtirns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  boms;. > 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  greats  no  sxnall, 
He  fills.  He  bounds,  connects  and  equals  aU." 

But  is  the  Divine  Government,  thus  unlimited,  an  immediately 
personal  and  active  government?  Does  Gtod  now,  personally  and 
directly,  superintend  the  great  machine  of  the  universe,  and  does 
His  superiiitendence  extend  to  all  the  ininutieB  and  details,  both  of 
themachine  and  of  its  workings!  Or,  having  framed  the  universe 
^nd  given  laws  to  it,  by  which  Certain  fixed  ends  will  be  effectuated, 
has  He  retired  into  the  solitude  of  His  own  immensity,  and  left 
His  works  to  achieve  their  own  ends,  and/to  Isake  care  of  them- 
selves? Or,  again,  if  iot  having  so  fillly  retired,  does  He  merely 
manage  the  grander  class  of  agencies,  leaving  the  more  minute  and 
dependent  ones  to  their  own  fixed  action?  Very  few  will  say  that 
God  has  left  the  world  entir^l  v,  but  there  are  many  who  say-and 
who  deem  thoDciselves  wonderfully  philosophic  in  saying — 
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"The  univorsal  cause, 
Act*  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws." 

And  they  imagine  that  by  His  attention  to  general 
laws,  minor,  or  particular  ones  may  be  adjudged  to  follow 
with  obsequious  precision,  withouf  any  direct  .care  or  notice. 
We  believe  that  this  notion  is  launched,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of,  what  is  felt  to  be,  the  interference  of  God 
in  human  affairs,  ai^d  His  inspection  of,  and  authority  over, 
human  actions.  It  is  difficult  however  to  see  what  is  gained  in  this 
respect^  by  this  view  of  the  case,  if  the  omniscience  and  foreknow- 
ledge of  God  are  admitted.  In  what  essential  point  can  there  be 
any  difference  between  the  most  minute,  direct,  and  personal 
attention  to,  imd  government  of,  our  affairs  in  their  every  item, 
and  the  provision  for,  and  government  of  them  by  general  laws, 
if  He,  who  "sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,"  has  so  framed  and 
planned  those  general  laws,  and  so  ordained  their  complicated 
action,  that  they  shall,  in  every  instance,  and  in  all  the  branches 
of  their  dependant  causes,  fulfil  His  will?  As  to  the  practical  issue 
we  assert,  most  emphatically,  there  can  be  no  difference.  But  we 
demand  pi^oof  of  this  gratuitous  assumption,  that  God  only  super- 
intends the  action  of  general  laws,  and  that  the  results  of  these 
laws,  and  the  operation  of  secondary  laws  arising  out  of  these  as 
their  primaries,  are  left  without  direct  supervision.  Indeed  we 
may  well  enqtdre,  how  we  are  to  distinguish  a  general  from  a 
minor  or  particular  law?  Are  not  all  laws  general  with  respect 
to  all  the  instances  in  which  they  can  be  applied  t  And  can  they 
be  said  to  be  general  in  any  other  sense  than  in  the  relation  they 
sustain  to  the  class  of  instances  to  which,  respectively,  they  are 
applicable?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  distinction  between 
general  and  particular  laws  is  not  a*  mere  figment,  without 
any  foundation  in  fact.-  But  jCOuM  it  be  maintained,  of  this  we  are 
sure,  thatf  no  one,  who  has  not  received  a  revelation  upou  the 
subject,  TsJ  entitled,  ex-cathedra,  "to  declare  that  God '  does  not 
minutely  inspect,  and  in  uttermost,  detail  superiutend,  the  action 
of  eveiy  law,  whether  of  matter  -or  of  mind,  whether  general  or 
special.  And  -we  are  still  further  sure,  that  all  metaphysical 
deduction',  and  all  scriptural  teaching,  pronounce  the  idea  both 
false  and  dangerous. 

It  is  asserted,  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  God  to  sup- 
pose Him  incessantly  engaged  in  the  drudgery  of  an  almost  menial 
attention  to  His  creatures.'    Alas  for  the  vanity^  and  at  the  same 
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time  for  the  impotency,  of  human  wisdom,  that  would  thus  degrade 
Godhead  to  the  level  of  the  creature,  aud  apply  to  Deity  the  piti- 
able ideas  of  caste  which  men  have  raised  into  divinities  amongst 
themselves !  As  though  exertion  were  required  on  the  part  of  the 
Infinite  to  attend  to  a  finite  creation!  Or  as  though  what  it  was  not 
beneath  Him  to  produce,  should  be  beneath  Him  to  superintend ! 
There  is  more  than  folly,  there  is  prof anity^  and  an  arrogance  which 
can  only  be  incited  from  beneath,  in  the  thought.  How  different 
the  language  of  revelation.  How  beautifully  minute  His  govern- 
mental sway,  His  fatherly  care,  are  said  to  be.  Even  the  very 
hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered — ^the  lily  in  its  virgin  purity  is 
arrayed  by  Him — ^the  young  ravens  when  they  cry  are  fed  by  His 
hand — and  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  note  by  Him ! 
Beautiful  as  these  texts  are  poetically,  they  are  not  less  delightful 
religiously.  And  placing  the  foot  of  our  faith  reliantly  upon  them, 
we  hold  that  the  Divine  government  extends,  personally  and  actively, 
to  every  minute  department  of  His  works,  and  to  all  the  multifarious 
combinations  of  events  and  actions,  to  which  those  works  give 
rise. 

Does  this  universal,  personal,  and  particular,  government  of  God 
impose  upon  man  absolute  necessity  of  action  in  a  fore-ordained 
direction?  Or  does  it  leave  him  with  an  independent  choice  to  act 
for  good  or  ill,  in  agreement  with,  or  contrary  to,  a  moral  cod^l 
Neither  alternative  flows  of  necessity  from  the  principle  we  havQ 
enunciated.  Government,  may  be  both  universal  and  minute,  and  still 
confide,  under  certain  limitations,  independency  to  its  subjects. 
Although  "the  Lord  hath  established  His  throne  in  the  heavens, 
and  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,"  it  may  well  be,  that,  for  ends 
of  which  He  is  the  only  competent  judge,  He  should  permit  some 
of  His  creatures  to  exercise  an  independent  action.  It  must  be 
observed  that  this  independency  is  permissive,  and  could  with  the 
same  ease  with  which  it  was  granted  be  taken  away.  For  it  is  an 
independency  not  of  existence,  or  of  destiny,  but  only  of  action^ 
and  where  existence  is  dependent,  there  can  be  no  tibsolute,  bulb 
qdIj  derived  independence  of  action.  Whilst  then  it  does  not 
follow  from  God's  government  as  we  have  described  it,  that  man 
is  obliged  to  act,  in  moral  respects,  under  an  iron  rule  of  pre-ordained 
necessity,  we  can  only  conclude  from  our  foregoing  arguments 
that  he  may  he  at  liberty  to  pursue  a  course  of  moral  independence. 
To  make  tWs  idea  positive,  we  must  supplement  it  with  other  and 
further  arguments.    That  we  do  act,  in  morals,  in  an  independent 
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character,  we  think  evident  on  two  grounds ;  firstly,  because  we  are 
influenced,  even  by  God  Himself,  by  moral  suasion,  that  is  by 
motives  assuming,  and  appealing  to,  our  freedom;  and  secondly 
because  we  find  such  a  thing  as  sin  existing.'  If  we  had  no  moral 
liberty,  sin  would  have  been  impossible.  And  if  we  are  not  free,  is 
it  not  the  most  rabid  irony  to  apply  to  our  conduct  motives  which 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  necessary  agents?  la 
this  freedom  granted  to  man,  then,  an  infringement  of  the  control  of. 
Providence?  It  would  be  if  man  were  absolutely  free,  and  un- 
accountable. But  our  freedom  is  delegated  and  limited,  and  for  our 
stewardship  in  this  matter,  we  shall  have  to  give  a  strict  account. 
Instead  therefore  of  being  an  abridgment  of  the  prerogatives  and 
functions  of  the  great  Ruler,  this  very  power  of  choice  vouchsafed 
to  us,  enables  us,  with  a  latitude,  and  in  ways  of  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  been  quite  incapable,  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
ascertained  purposes  of  God,  and  enables  Him,  with  a  much  grander 
and  wider  range  of  manifestation,  to  reveal  to  us,  from  time  to  tune, 
His  regal,  and  at  the  same  time  His  gracious,  will. 

Can  prayer  avail  with  Providence,  and  cause  Him  to  adapt 
external  events  to  the  necessities,  or  to  the  cry  of  those  who  sup- 
plicate?   Some  say  no.     Pope  ridicules  the  idea, 

"  Think  we,  like  sonvB  weak  Piioce,  the  eternal  Cftuae, 

Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverse  his  laws? 

Shall  burning  Etna,  if  a  sage  requires, 

Forget  to  thunder,  and  recAllJwr  fires? 

On  sfir  or  sea,  new  motious^e  imprest, 

Oh  I  blameless  Bethel,  to  relieve  thy  breast? 

When  the  loose  mountain  tremMesfrom  on  high, 

Shall  gravitation  cease  when  you  go  by  ? 

Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall. 

For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall?" 

This  is  exceedingly  piquant  and  clever,  but  we  submit  that  it  is 
weak  philosophy,  and  worse  theology.  It  represents  God  as 
indifferent  to  His  creatures'  wants.  It  makes  Him  a  stern,  un- 
generous tyrant,  more  solicitous  that  certain  fixed  laws  should  be 
enforced,  than  that  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  His  children 
should  be  promoted.  All  nature,  with  its  myriad  voices,  hymning 
the  ever  recurrent  evidences  of  Divine  goodness,  disavows  the  libel. 
The  song  of  David  not  only  expresses  a  delightful  truth  which  every 
pious  heart  exults  in,  but  echoes  the  sublime  chorus  of  earth,  and 
air,  and  sea,  "The  eyes  of  all  Wait  upon  Thee,  and  Thou  givest 
them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and  satis- 
fiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing."  The  scriptures  bring  God 
before  us  as  a  parent,  who  will  behold  with  pity,  and  listen  with 
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condesceuding  grace,  to  the  prayers  of  His  children.  "Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitiefh  them  that  fear  Him,** 
If  we  could  view  God  only  as  a  sovereign,  we  might  expect  Him 
to  be  influenced  by  the  loving  loyalty,  and  ready  obedience  of  His 
subjects,  and  to  .be  indisposed  to  send  them  away  unrewarded, 
when  they  presented  themselves  as  suitors  for  His  bounty. 
How  much  more  fully,  then,  may  we  expect,  that  "His  fatherly 
goodness"  will  ,be  touched  by  the  appeals  of  His  suppliant 
sons;  that  He,  "our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,"  will  vouchsafe 
His  loving  offices  to  all  who  need,  and  who  in  filial  meekness 
seek  His  aid?  "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and 
His  ear  is  open  to  their  cry."  "The  faithful,  effectual,  prayers 
of  the  righteous  avail  much  with  God."  He  is  "attentive  to  the 
voice  of  their  supplications."  Not  more  truly  did  the  Saviour  of 
men,  when  awoke  by  His  disciples  in  their  hour  of  peril  on  the  sea 
and  appealed  to  for  protection,  rebuke  the  wind,  and  cause  the 
boisterous  waters  to  subside  to  "a  great  calm,"  or  when  besought 
by  Jairus  that  he  would  come  and  heal  his  daughter,  go  with 
him,  and  pronounce  over  the  deceased  damsel  the  vitalising  man- 
date "  Talitha  cumi,  damsel  I  say  unto  thee  arise,"  than  will  He  who 
throughout  all  time  "rules  the  raging  of  the  sea,"  and  "holds  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,"  wielding  liie  keys  of 
life  and  death,  hear  the  petitions  of  the  most  lowly,  and  in 
wisdom  and  in  kindness  answer  them  as  He  thinketb  best.  For 
this  purpose,  prescience  has  fore-ordered,  and  omnipotence,  has 
wrought;  for  this,  laws  have  been  siBttled,  and  causes  have  been 
set  in  motion ;  and  for  this  purpose  He  can  at  pleasure  stop. the  pro- 
cess, and  reverse  the  action  of  any  and  every  law.  "  For  He  knoweth 
our  frame,  He  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust."  "He.  will 
regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute,  and  not  despise  their  prayer." 
"For  He  hath  looked  down  from  the  height  of  His  sanctuary;  from 
heaven  did  the  Lord  behold  the  earth,  to  hear  the  groaning  of  the 
prisoner,  and  to  loose  those  that  are  appointed  to  death." 

The  Dlviae  government  is  founded  on  universal  supremacy ;  it 
is  personal,  active,  and  minute  ;  is  compatible  with  moral  freedom 
in  man;  and  admits  of  special  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  petitions 
of  His  creatures. 

Whitby.  BETH. 
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^U  Igititlt  (ft  mxHt, 


No  jubilee  of  sound ; 
No  humble  courtiers  wait  ; 
No  hashed  attendants  found, 
In  ante-rooms  of  state.    ^ 

Nb  royal  glare, 

No  trumpet's  blare. 
Tell  to  the  trembling  earth, 
A  mighty  prince's  birth. 

The  eagle  of  proud  Rome, 
Guards  Salem's  ancient  wallfe; 
Eude  gentiles  make  their  home, 
Where  Eedron's  streamlet  falls; 

On  every  hand, 

The  ensigns  stand, 
Which  speak  the  fatal  hour, 
That  Judah's  reigns  is  o'er. 

An  aged  man  of  God, 
Bent  'neath  his  weight  of  days. 
Within  the  temple  stood,—  . 
Unto  Jehovah  prays; 

*'  In  days  of  old, 

Thy  saints  foretold, 
One  should  be  sent  from  Thee, 
To  set  Thy  people  free, 
.^Eloi,  when  shall  it  be?  '* 

No  busy  throngs  are  nigh ; 
Some  shepherds  tend  their  sheep. 
The  great  sun  quits  the  sky. 
They  still  their  vigils  keep, 

On  Bethlehem's  plain — 

When  lo !  a  strain 
Comes  floating  all  along, 
Moreflweet  than  David's  song. 

The  heavens  are  aU  alight,. 
With  forms  angelical ; 
Their  wings  are  dazzling  brightj 
Their  robes  tlie  stars  do  pale; 
'  This  is- their  voice,*^ 
'    **  Let  earth  rejoice. 
Glory  to  God  on  high. 
And  peace  on  earth,"  they  cry, 

Whitby. 


••Go  ye  to  Bethlehem, 
For  there  the  child  divine     '        ' 
Is  bom,  you  to  redeem, 
■Lo!  this  shall  bQ  your  sign ;" 

While  thus  they  sung 

Arid  beaten  rung — 
The  sheph'erds  quaked  with  dread, 
**  Fear  not,'.'  tlie  fingels  saiJ. 

Once  more  that  aged  man, 
Into  the  temple  came, 
Gkd  tears  his  eyes  outran, — 
Simeon  was  his. name — 

The  child  he  took; 

With  upward  look. 
He  cried  '^My  gracious  Lord, 
Fulfilled  is  Thy  word. 

0 1  glorious  Light  of  heaven 
I've  waited  long  for  Thee, 
To  Jew  and.  Greek  'tis  given 
This  happy  day  to  see ; 

The  kingdom  mild. 

Of  this  bless'd  child, 
Shall  never,  never  cease, 
l^w  may  I  di^  in  peace." 

And  shall  He  dome  again, 
Who  was  by  angels  sung. 
Who  suffered  cruel  pain. 
And  on  the  hard  cross  hung? — 

The  virgin's  Son ; 

The  slaughtered  One; 
Victim  of  sin — yet  Lord; 
E'er  man  wa«,  made,  <adored ; 

Yea,  hear  that  trumpet  voice. 
It  sounds  th^  knell  of  tim  e ; 
Ye  righteous.now  rejoice. 
Mourn  all  ye  sous  of  crime. 

The  lightning's  flash ; 

The  mo^lntain's  crash. 
The  clouds  of  fire  and  gloom. 
Proclaim 'the  day  of  doom. 

G. 
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No.  2.— THE  QUACK  DOCTOR. 

{Continued  from  page  192.) 


The  doctor  continued  his  story  as  follows: 

The  people  of  the  town  who  had  been  so  much  against  me,  and 
who  had  conspired  together  to  add  to  the  misery  of  Catherine,, 
when  the  truth  came  to  light  could  not  do  too  much  for  us.  They 
pitied  lis,  ahd  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  raised  a  sum  of  money 
to  help  us  to  start  the  world  again.  V/hen  I  recovered  from  my 
sickness  I  was  so  weak  and  helpless  as  to  have  little  hope  of 
fighting  then  with  the  difficulties  which  anew  surrounded  me,  and 
so  I  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  aged  parents  in  the  old  village. 
Catherine,  my  unwearying  nurae,  accompanied  me;  and  then  com- 
menced the  fulfilmsnt  of  my  dream.  We  were  married  in  the  church 
which  I  had  atrendsa  as  a  boy,  by  the  same  clergyman  under  whose 
sermons  I  had  repeatedly  falien  asleep.  Day  after  day  we  wandered 
abou4;  the  place,  I  inhaling  new  life  and  joy  with  every  mouthful 
of  the  sweet  country  air,  and  she  with  the  long  faded  roses  again 
mantling  in  her  cheaks,  gaining  strength  as  I  gained  it,  and  deeply 
enjoying  everything  that  I  enjoyed.  None  can  enjoy  country  life 
and  scenery  so  much  as  tlie  man  who  has  been  face  to  face  with 
death,  or  immured  within  the  blank  weais  of  a  prison.  Other  eyes 
'  may  gaze  upon  the  same  scenes,  other  ears  may  hear  the  same 
sounds,  but  no  heart  can  feel  them  like  Iiio.  I  am  quite  unable  to 
describe  to  you  my  sensations,  so  varied  as  they  were,  aiid  I 
question  whether  you  would  be  able  to  comprehend  them.  The 
rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  soft  breezes,  the  singing  cf  the  birds, 
the  sweei  subdued  murmur  of  the  water  as  it  gurgled  and  splashed 
its  way  over  the  pebbles,  the  cnirupping  of  the  grasshoppers,  the 
drowsy  hum  of  the  bees,  the  lowing  of  tha  cows,  the  bleating  of  the 
sheep,  and  even  the  "whinney"  of  my  father's  old  donkey,  aU 
seemed  to  be  full  of  joyful  greetings !  Many  a  day  have  Catherine 
and  I  spent  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees,  watching  the  rush 
of  the  waters  in  the  stream,  and  eagerly  looking  as  stick  i^ter  stick 
or  leaf  after  leaf  was  siezed,  and  borne  rapidly  away;  in  the  deep 
holes  under  the  banks,  the  trout  darted  about,  sometimes  tempted 
from  their  cool  caverns  by  the  sight  of  a  heedless  fly  floating  on 
the  waters;  one  rush, — a  little  eddy,  and  trout  and  fly  were  both 
gone  I  It  was  September,  and  already  the  leaves  were  changing 
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oolour,-*-^*  glbrioHs  mg^t  it  was  to  see  the  sun  setting  behind  the 
trees,  shooting  out  its  bright  rays  from  amongst  the  red  and  purple 
clouds,  and  illuming  the  wholo  face  of  nature  with  a  fervid  glow. 
The  ripe  corn  bent  to  the  evening  breeze,  and  wave  after  wave  of 
golden  light  and  shade  passed  over  the  fields ;  the  leaves  glistened 
in  all  their  autiunnal  glory,  and  as  the  sun  sunk  lower  and  yet 
lower,  their  tints  changed  from  light  yellow  or  reddish  purple  to 
the  more  sombre  dark  yellow,  or  brown. 

I  was  intensely  happy  during  the  few  weeks  which  I  spe^t  at 
home;  but  my  fate  could  not  be  avoided,  and  I  had  to  work.  It 
would  be  useless  were  I  to  give  you  a  minute  and  particular 
account  of  the  succeeding  events  of  my  Hfe,  so  with  a  few  words 
I  will  pasa'  on  ta  my  other  great  trouble,  the  loss  of  C9.therin^,  my 
wife.  '  . 

Everything  seined  to  have  gone  wrong- with  us;  do  what  we 
would,  we  could  not  entirely  surmount  the  diffipulties  by  which 
we  wer©  beset,  and  so  at  length,  from  having  a  respectable  business 
connection  in  lar^e  towns,  where  we  could  Uve  for  a  few  weeks 
or  months  in  comfortable  lodgings,  we  came  to  travel  about  the 
country  in  a  covered  cart,  from  the  footboard  of  which  I  lectured 
and  sold  my  remedies.  Well,  so  we  lived;  but  my  poor  Catherine, 
after  the  birth  of  my  legacy  here,  poor  Kate,  pined,*  and  pined 
away;  nothing  ailed  her  she  said,  (for  she  was  always  sweet 
tempered  and  uncompkk.iniag,)  but  I  could  see  that  h^  immortal 
spirit  was  beepming  more  and  more  clearly  visible  every  day.  Con- 
sumption is  an  awful  tiling,  but  when  tiie  discomforts  of  a  cart 
life  are  added  to  it,  any  one  of  the  old  fashioned  tortures  must  be 
pleasant  in  comparison  with  it.  Oh  it  was  painful  to  hear  my  poor 
girl  coughing  the  very  life  out  of  her,  and  we  jolting  over  rough 
roads  fit  to  brieak  tfce  cart  in  two.  Many  and  many  is  the  time 
after  wrapping  her  in  my  small  "great  coat,"  I  have  moistened 
the  old  horse's  tail  with  my  tears  as  I  sat  on  the  ledge,  driving. 
One  night  about  two  years  ago,  I  had  been  lecturing  in  a  lafgisb 
village,  but  had  scdd  very  little,  and  Catherine  was  worse  than  ever. 
I  determined  to  call  in  some  orthodox  practitioner,  not  that  I  had 
any  faith  iii  what  he  might  do,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  she 
had  not  had  every  chance  afforded  her.  With  a  heavy  heart  1  wrapped 
'her  up  with  what  few  warm  tilings  we  ha;d  left,  and  bidding  Kate 
be  of  a  good  heart,  in  a  voice  which  plainly  showed  I  did'nt  believe 
in  .my  awp  assiirajices,  set  off  to  seek  assistance.  After  a  few 
inquiries  I  found  the  dbetpr's  house;  I  knocked  and  asked  for him^ 
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and  was  shown  into  his  surgery,  into  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
bounced. 

"  Well  now,  what  is  it,  eh?  what  do  you  want,  eh?  "  said  he. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  my  wife,  if  you  will,  sir,  I'm  afraid 
she's  dying"  I  said. 

"Dying,  eh?"  he  said,  "very  likely,  vale  of  tears  you  know; 
grief  and  sorrow,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  that's  about 

it.'' 

"But  will  you  come  to  see  her,  Sir,"  I  said,  "every  minute  is  of 
importance." 

"So  it  is,  just  what  I  was  thinking;  but  who's  to  pay?" 

"  I  have  not  much  money;  Sir,  but  I  will  give  you  what  I  have." 

"Scripture  character,  eh? — Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  &c., 
very  good,  but  it  won't  pay.  You'd  better  go  to  the  quack  fellow 
who's  been  lecturing." 

"I  am  the  man  himself,  sir"  I  said  simply,  and  was  procee<Kng 
to  tell  him  what  I  had  done  for  her,  when  he  set  up  a  shout. 

"You  the  quack  fellow!  Why  curse  your  impudence  what  do 
you  mean  by  coming  here,  you  villain?"  and  before  I  quite  under- 
stood what  was  the  matter,  I  found  myself  in  the  road  with  an 
uncomfortable  sensation  behind  as  though  I  had  been  kicked. 

Half  heart  broken  I  went  slowly  back  to  the  cart.  Catherine 
had  been  restless,  and  Kate  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  me.  I 
leaned  over  my  poor  girl  and  asked  her  if  she  was  in  pain.. 

"No!  No!"  she  said  "you  mustn't  kill  him!  you  mustn't  or  I 
ehaU  die!" 

Poor  thing!  her  weary  mind  had  wandered  far  back  to  the  time 
when  I  was  in  prison,  a  convicted  felon. 

"Don't,  Catherine,"  I  said  "all  that  is  long  past,  no  one  wishes 
hurt  me." 

"  Is  it  you  John?  "  she  said  rousing,  "  I  was  dreaming  about  that 
awful  tune."  She  lay  back  a  little,  breathing  very  fast ;  whilst  on 
her  cheeks  were  spots  of  burning  red. 

"John,"  she  said,  after  a  time,  "you'll  take  care  of  Kate  when 
I'm  gone,  wont  you?" 

"  Don't  talk  of  going  yet,  Ccitherine,"  I  said,  trying  to  speak 
cheerfuDy,  "you're  far  enbugh  off  that  yet." 
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"You  know  better,  John,  but  dont  like  to  say  so,"  was  all  she 
said. 

One  meets  with  many  thing-s  hard  to  bear  in  passing  through 
this  world,  but  to  me  the  hardest  thing  of  all  was  the  parting  with 
Catherine.  She  was  full  of  hope,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  ever- 
lasting rest  before  her;  but  I  did  not  feel  the  comfort  which  evidently 
supported  her.  Night  came  on;  a  fine  starlight,  moonless  night  it 
was;  Catherine  felt  oppressed,  and  begged  me  to  thi-ow  back  the 
cover  of  the  cart  that  she  might  look  forth  again  on  the  things 
she  was  leaving  for  ever.  All  was  still,  save  now  and  then  the 
yelping  of  some  impatient  dog.  With  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
the  glittering  sky  above  her,  Catherine  lay  breathing  thick  and 
fast.  Kate  sat  on  an  old  box  at  one  side  weeping,  whilst  I  sat  on 
the  other,  clasping  in  my  hand  one  of  "the  burning  httle  hands  of 
my  poor  girl. 

"Oh  John,"  she  said,  "it  will  be  grand  to  be  up  there! "  I  could 
hardly  speak  for  I  selfishly  thought  of  my  own  misery. 

"To  think,"  said  she,  "of  us  poor  mortals  being  allowed  to  roam 
through  all  that  vast  expanse,  visiting  each  star  and  discovering 
some  new  thing  every  hour  of  every  day  through  eternity.  And 
I  shall  watch  you  John,  and  Kate,  so  when  you  see  the  stars  of  a 
night,  you  must  be  comforted  by  thinking  that  I  am  looking  out  from 
one  of  them,  thinking  of  and  hoping  for  you.  God  is  very  good!" 
And  those  deep  eyes  of  hers  which  had  been  rather  dimmed  for 
awhile,  glistened  more  brightly  than  ever.  I  could  see  that  the 
last  scene  was  approaching,  aud  was  glad  to  know  that  she  was 
without  pain. 

"The  stars  are  going  out,  John,"  she  whispered,  "They'll  be 
brighter  when  I  see  them  again,  for  I  shall  be  much  nearer  to  the:n." 
•Nearer  and  ueai'er  came  the  grim  shadow  of  death,  until  at  last 
his  darkness  seemed  to  be  creeping  over  tlie  face  of  my  poor  girl. 
The  cold  sweat  stood  in  beads  upoii  lier  pale  brow,  and  a  (;on- 
vulsive  shiver  passed  through  lior  slight  frame;  but  oace more  siie 
smiled,  and  with  one  look — v/hich  I  shall  ever  remember — ^from  the 
innermost  depths  of  her  beautiful  eyes — jhe  wliispered — 

"iTlie  stars  are  brightening,  J'.>hn!" And  so  she  died! 


Thus  ended  the  story  of  the  Quack  Doctor.    As  he  concluded, 
Augustas  gave  a  great  sigli,  and  busied  himself  with  his  spect^icles; 
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whilst  Eate,  who  had  been  in  tears,  leaned  over  the  sick  man  and 
carefdlly  smoothed  his  pillow.  We  left  early  that  night,,  and 
Augustus  saying  he  had  something  of  importance  about  which  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  me,  followed  me  to  my  .lodgings.  We  sat 
down,  poked  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  and  watched  it  brightening  for 
a  time  in  silence. 

"I  say,  how  old  are  you?"  at  length  said  Augustiis* 

"About  thirty"  said  I,  wondering  what  he  could  bedrivilig  at. 

"What  a  miserable  beggar  you  must  be,"  he  observed,  Without 
any  preface  whatever. 

"Miserable!  what  on  earth  do  you  mean^'  I  asked,  in  no  little 
surprise. 

"What  I  say,"  said  he,  and  then  continued  in  a  sort  of  reverie, 
"No  buttons  on  his  shirts!  Holes  in  his  stockings!  Shirt  front  not 
fit  to  be  seen!  Spots  of  grease  on  his  coat!  Hair  always  disordered ! 
Dinner  always  cold !  Tea  always  weak!  Sugar  mixed  with  sand! 
Gloves  torn!  and  goodness  knows  what  besides,  all  for  want  of  a 
wife." 

"  What  in  the  name  of  all  things  eccentric,  are  you  talking  about?" 
I  asked,  having  all  the  while  some  faint  idea  of  what  he  meant. 

"What  a  thick-headed  fellow  you  must  be!"  was  all  the  reply  I 
got. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  smiling,  "its  your  old  complaint,  is  it?  mind  it 
doesn't  become  chronic.     How's  Miss  Featherem,  dbi?" 

"You  are  an  aggravating  beggar  and  no  mistake  1 1  tell  you  again, 
for  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  time,  that  Miss  Featherem  is  dead,  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned. 

"Then  who  is  the  fair  enslaver?" 

"What  a  fellow  you  are  to  be  sure!  Why  any  body  with  half 
an  eye  can  see  that  it's  the  doctor's  daughter;"  and  the  confused 
young  man  fairly  blushed. 

"  Oh  Augustus !  Augustus !"  "What  will  your  respectable  parents 
say  to  you  falling  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  quack?" 

"Say!  they  may  say  what  they  like!  I'm  wild,  I  am!  I'll  cut  my 
throat,  I  will!"  and  the  poor  wretch  commenced  trotting  across  the 
room  in  a  state  bordering  on  insanity. 

I  laughed  till  I  was  weak,  and  then  tried  to  smooth  the  ruffled 
feathers  of  my  friend;  after  about  an  hour's  talking,  I  succeeded  in 
making  him  listen  to  reason.   After  having  proposed  to,  and  been 
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accepted  by  Kate,  he  subsided  into  au  ordinary  hard  woi'king  derk, 
and  fagged  away  at  law  until  his  articles  were  his  own,  when  he 
went  up  to  London  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  name  eurc^ed 
amongst  those  (rf  his  brother  solicitors.  By  the  time  all  this  had 
come  to  pass,  the  poor  quack  doctor  was  dead.  Manfully  he  fought 
against  the  disease  which  had  laid  hold  of  him,  but  after  a  short 
time  he  succumbed,  and  passed  away  from  this  weary  world,  where 
his  sorrows  had  been  many  and  his  enjoyments  few,  to  that  better 
place  where  his  loving,  much-enduring  wife  awaited  him*  Before 
he  died,  I  asked  why  he  did  not  call  his  daughter  after  his  wife. 

*'She  was  christened  Catherine,"  said  lie,  *'  but  I  never  could  bear 
to  call  her  by  that  name  which  sounded  so  sacred  to.my  ears,  Kate 
is  a  good  girl,  but  she  is  not  Catherine !  to  my  fancy,  the  world 
could  not  hold  two  such!" 

After  her  father's  death,  Kate  obtained  a  situation  as  a  sort  of 
nursery  governess,  where  she  remained  until  Augnistus  had  prepared 
a  home  to  which  to  take  her.  As  there  has  been  a  sufficiency  of 
misery  throughout  the  poor  girl's  story,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better 
than  finish  all  off  with  an  account  of  the  wedding. 

It  took  place  one  morning  early  in  June.  Augustus  spent  the 
night  preceding  the  great  event,  at  my  rooms  in  a  state  of  ner- 
vous excitement  which  I  dare  not  venture  to  describe.  His  dress 
for  the  occasion,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  loud;  and  the  agony  of 
countenance  he  exhibited  whilst  insinuating  his  somewhat  large 
hands  into  the  rather  small  white  kid  gloves  with  which  he  had 
provided  himself,  was  something  awful  to  think  about.  He  was 
ready  f uU  two  hours  before  he  was  wanted,  and  employed  the  spare 
time  in  marching  about  the  room  full  dressed  even  to  his  hat,  con- 
tinually wiping  his  spectacles  or  pulling  his  shirt  collar  up,  and 
looking  at  his  watch. 

"I  say,  liow  do  you  think  I  look,  old  fellow,  eh?"  he  stopped  to 
ask  every  two  or  three  minutes.  After  marching  backward  and 
forward  for  an  hour  or  so,  pulling  out  his  watch  he  exclaimed — 

"I  do  believe  my  watch  is  slow,  I'll  go  out  and  see! "  and  before 
I  could  interfere  to  stop  him,  away  he  went  in  full  dress  to  see  what 
tune  it  was.  After  a  while  he  came  back  satisfied,  and  marched 
about  the  room  till  the  coac^h  arrived  to  take  us  to  church. 

Kate  was  there  when  we  arrived,  and  old  Mr.  Peruzer  who  was 
to  give,  her  away,  was  with  her.  How  the  ceremony  would  ever 
have  been  got  through  I  cannot  imagine,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Kate's  coolness.      Augustus  could  not  apparently  see  the  fing^er 
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upon  whioli  he  was  expected  to  place  the  ring,  aud  kept  frantically 
seizing  hold  of  the  thumb,  nntil  Kate,  taking  her  other  hand  to 
work,  steadied  the  young  man'H,  and  assisted  him  in  performing  the 
opei-atioii.'  At  length  it  was  finished,  and  away  we  went  to  spend 
a  quiet  day  at  Atig-ustus's  father's.  In  the  evening,  Augustus  took 
his  bi'ide  to  their  own  house  (it  was  not  the  fashion  then  to  run  away 
from  home)  and  I  retired  to  my  bachelor's  rooms  to  indulge  in  a 
quiet  glass  of  rum  and  water,  which  I  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
yoijng  couple,  and  to  think  about  the  curious  adventures  of  our 
departed  friend 

THE  QUACK  DOCTOR. 

Whitby,  November,  1866.  Quis? 


(SiJxvmitU  of  djJttttiS- 

'      XOYEMBEK,  lfi66. 


LiTERAKY'  &  Philosophical  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  Institution  was  held  at  the  Museum  on  the  26th  ult.,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Brodrick,  M.A.,  rector  of  Sneaton,  presided.  The  report 
stated  that  the  discharge  of  the  debt  upon  tlie  building  which  the 
society  holds  will  shortly  be  accomplished,  and  that  the  society 
will  then  be  at  greater  liberty  to  devote  more  of  its  means  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  its  collection.  In  respect  to  the  donations, 
the  report  says  "several  valuable  donations  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  pi^esented  to  the  Musemn.  Edmund  Coulson,  lisq.,  has 
given  a  large  collection  of  plants  and  shells,  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitby,  by  the  late  Wm.  Hunter,  and  William  Middleton, 
•Esqrs*,  both  of  whom  are  alluded  to  for  their  knowledge  of  botany 
•by  Dr.  .Young  in  his  history.  We  may  here  mention  that  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  was  the  author  of  a  botanical  work  in  Frencli,  which  like 
Jones's  "  Whitby,  a  poem,"  has  hitherto  eluded  research".  The 
Treasurer's  account  shows  that  after  paying  £204  8s.  8d.,  as  balance 
of  mortgage  and  interest,  besides  various  other  accounts,  there 
remained  a  balance  of  £7rJ  l()s.  due  to  the  Treasurer. 

Cemetery. — ^The!«  li?.ve  been  21  interments  during  the  past 
mottth  on  the  consecrated  side,  and  liJ  ou  the  uncoiiset^rated  side  of 
the  cemetery.         . 

Penny  Readings. — The  first  of  the  Institute  Penny  Readings 
was  held  on  Friday  night,  Nov.  IGth,  Thomas  Bagnall,  Esq.,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  The  attendance,  owijjg  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  weather,  was  smaller  tiia,t  usual.  The  Chairman  after  a  few 
introductory  remarks,  read  ''^\^atching  a-head,"  from  the  Quiver. 
Mr.  J.  Perkins  then  sang  ''Lilly  Dale^"  after  which  the  Rev.  J, 
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Owea  read  a  "Ghost  Story'*  from  Household  Words.  Mr.  Pei^ins 
again  sang,  and  the  Chairman  concluded  by  reading  an  article  from 
All  the  Year  Bound. 

Young's  History  op  Whitby. — ^This  scarce  work  was  recently 
sold  at  a  sale  at  York  for  £2  5s.,  and  has  been  sold  as  high  as  £4. 
At  a  sale  at  I^orton,  on  Thursday,  the  two  volumes  only  fetched 
2s.  4d. 

The  Kev.  T.  Phii^lips  on  "  Style."— On  Tuesday  ^veuii^g  last, 
the  Rev.  T.  Phillips,  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  delivered  a  very  inter- 
esting lecture  on  the  above  subject,  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  under  the 
auspices  of  fhe  Silver-street  Cliapel  Young  Men's  Assodatiou.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Potter,  the  President,  from  iudispor 
sition,  Mr.  Clegg  was  vpted  to  the  Chair.  The  "Style"  chosen  by 
jihe  Reverend  lecturer  for  his  remarks,  was  the  literary,  and  in  a 
very  able  and  pleasing  manner  he  sketched  the  various  styles 
peculiar  to  great  writers,  both  living  and  dead,  illustrating  his 
observations  with  suitable  quotations  from  Milton,  Bunyan,  Byron, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Sidney  Smith,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  &c.,  &c.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Reverend  gentleman  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bird,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

CoNGRLSS  Hall. — ^Arrangements,  which  have  been  for  some 
time  quietly  in  progress,  were  brought  more  publicly  out  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  on  Friday  evening,  at  which  Mr.  J. 
Corner  presided.  The  amount  of  capital  subscribed  to  that 
period  being  about  £600;  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  piu'i- 
chase  of  the  building,  which  had  been  used  at  York  for  the  Church 
Congress,  with  a  view  to  its  erection  on  the  West  Cliff,  on  such  a 
site  as  may  afterwards  be  agreed  upon,  preference  being  given  to 
the  top  of  Abbey  Terrace,  and  behind  what  will  ultimately  be  the 
other  half  of  the  Royal  Crescent.  Since  the  meeting  the  amount 
of  shares  applied  for  at  £5  each,  has  been  increased  to  near 
£1,000,  at  which  sum  the  capital  has  been  fixed;  and  as  probably 
only  about  £800  will  be  required,  such  portion  only  of  the  shares 
as  may  be  necessary  will  be  called  up. 

Co-operative  Stobb. — According  tp  the  third  quarterly  report 
of  the  Working  Men's  Industrial  and  Provident  Society,  the  In- 
stitution is  making  steady  progress.  The  sales  at  the  store  m 
Grape-lane  amount  to  £510  7s.  6d.;  and  after  paying  all  expenses 
there  is  a  profit  of  £22  5s.  3d.  This  will  be  disposed  of  by  divi- 
ding Is.jSd:  in  the  pound  to  the  members,  and  8d.  in  the  poimd  to 
the  noi^-members,  upon  the  amount  of  their  purchases*  Six  new 
members  have  joined  the  society,  and  two  have  wit)idrawn. 

BiMHS  AND  Deaths. — The  folio v^^ing  are  from  the  local  notes 
of  the  Registrar-General's  return  for  the  last  3  months; — ^Whitby. 
— ^Births,  123,  deaths,  86;  13  deaths  from  fever. 
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Religious  Tract  SociErr.— The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  WhiU>y  Auxiliary  of  this  useful  society  was  held  in  the 
Lecture-hall,  Well-close-square,  on  Monday  evening  last,  and  was 
very  well  attended.  C.  Richardson,  Esq.,  presided,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  with  prayer,  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Night- 
ingale.    The  collection  at  the  close  amounted  to*  £5  lis.  8d. 

Whitby  Hieings.— -These  Wrings  were  held  at  Whitby  on 
Saturday  10th,  and  were  attended  with  more  stir  and  bustle  than 
we  have  had  for  dome  years.  High  wages  were  demanded,  and,  in 
niany  instances,  obtained,  especially  by  good  female  servants.  Ow- 
ing to  the  high  wages  required  by  adult  male  servants,  many  far- 
mers hired  young  men,  for  the  late  times  have  been  unusually  hard 
for  the  agricultural  interest.  The  wages  obtained  by  male  servants 
varied  from  £14  to  £20,  and  by  females  from  £10  to  £liS. 

POMOLOGICAL  EXHIBITION.-On  Tuesday  20th,  the  fruit  growers 
of  this  neighbourhood  held  a  meeting  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  apples  and  pears  to  send  to  the  annual 
exhibition,  which  was  held  at  Malton,  on  Thursday,  22nd.  As  a 
local  show,  the  exhibitiDn  oji  Tuesday  was  very  creditable  to  the 
district,  especially  after  such  an  unfavourable  season :  and  amongst 
the  fruits  sent  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  were  some  fine  spec- 
imens. Out  of  250  dishes,  22  were  selected  for  finther  inspection 
at  Malton*  The  adyaQt£^e  of  having  these  local  shows  is  to  ohtaiu 
information  about  unknown  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  to 
send  thetu  to  the  general  annual  meetings  fbr  inspection,  and  also 
for  the  purpoaie  of  being  named. ^d  classified. 

BiBTH.-— November  1 1th  Mrs.  Joshua  ^eadnell,  Victoria-road,  c^ 
a  son. 

Mareiages.— October  9th  the  Rev.  Robert  Burden,  of  Speights- 
town,  to  Dora,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Miller,  Whitby,  Yorkshh-e. 
14th,  James  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  M,  R.  G.  S.,  Coxwold,  son  of  W.  B. 
Smithj  Esq.,  to  Martha  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Thistle, 
Esq.,  Whitby.  30th,  Mr.  Henry  Duck,  draper,  Flowergate,  Whitby^ 
to  Catherme,  daughter  of  the  late.  Mr.  Th(»nas  Kinnersley,  hatter, 
Bridge-street. 

Deaths.— November  13th.  At  No.  18,  John-street,  West  Cliff, 
Whitby,  aged  48  years,  Mr,  William  Pearson,  master-inariner, 
14th,  found  drowned,  at  North  Shields,  aged  52  years,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hobkirk,  shipbuilder.  21st,  apjed  29  years,  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Collier,  iroimionger,  Baxtergate. 

OoNTittBUTioNS,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  will  be  fjfratefully  received  by  the 
Editor.  Oontributors  are  requested  to  give  their  names,  a'e  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  and  not  to  change  their  signatures.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  '  The  Editor  of  the  Kepository,'  New  Quay,  Whitby. 
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Just  one  himdi'ed  years  ag^i  the  sypow»er8  of  Whitby  were 
preparing  to  renew  their  arctic  enterprise,  after  an.  interval  of 
several  years  passed  in  very  profitable  transport  service.  In  the 
year  1767,  two  vessels  were  sent  out  in  search  of  whales,  and 
from  that  time  until  1836,  this  pprt . perse veringly  pursued  the 
same  adventurous ,  commerce  with  uneven  yet  upon  the  whole 
considerable  success.  In  1786,  twenty  vessels  left  Whitby  either 
for  Davis  Straits  or  Greenland^  but  in  1836  the  number  had  sunk 
to  two  sail. 

Most  of  the  older  iiihabitants  of  the  town  speak  with  some 
f efeling  of  regret  for  the  times  when  a  noble  fleet  of  whale  ships 
left  our  port  in  the  spring  and  returned  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
old  town  at  once  became  busy  and  joyous.  These  vessels  em- 
ployed as  many  as  40  or  60  hands  each,  some  of  them,  however, 
being  landsmen,  as  coopOTS,  blacksmiths,  &c.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  enterprise,  harpooners,  and  others  of  the  more  important 
men  were  natives  of  Holland.  In  latter  years  the  crews  were 
partly  composed  of  Shetlanders,  the  proportion  being  about  twenty 
of  them  for  every  ship.  The  vessels  left  Whitby  manned  by  the 
native  portion  of  the  crew,  and  called  at  the  Shetland  Isles,  on 
their  way  out,  to  take  the  remaining  part  on  board. 
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The  fitting  up  of  a  whale  ship  was  very  expensive,  but  the 
owners  were  assisted  by  government  bounty.        \ 

About  the  year  1828,  the  crews  were  paid  as  follow: — ^Able 
seaman,  45s.  per  month ;  line  coiler,  50s.  per  month ;  boat  steerer, 
55s.  per  month ;  and  Is.  6d.  for  every  tun  of  oil.  Moreover, 
when  they  had  taken  100  tuns  of  oil,  wages  increased  6s.  per 
month.  The  office  of  harpooner  was  generally  held  by  the  second 
mate,  a  boatswain,  or  a  specksioneer,  who,  in  addition  to  his  pay 
of  about  a  guinea  a  month,  received  6s.  for  every  tun  of  oil,  and 
10s.  6d.  for  every  fish  he  struck.  Previous  to  becoming 
harpooner,  the  man  passed  a  year  or  two  a^  "  lose-harpooner," 
during  which  probation  he  only  received  Is.  6d.  per  tun  of  oil,  the 
same  as  the  crew,  but  he  was  further  rewarded  with  a  guinea 
for  every  fish  he  struck.  When  qualified,  and  one  was  wanted, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  "  fast-harpooner."  To  encourajge 
perseverance,  the  captain  was  rewarded  with  one  tun  of  oil  for 
every  thirty  taken. 

The  food  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  crew  was  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  plentiful  in  quantity. 

Our  viiew  represents  the  whale  ship  "  Phoenix  "  ashore  behind 
the  east  pier.  Whether  it  be  from  the  misfortune  here  repre- 
sented, or  that  this  ship  and  the  "Camden,"  both  the  property 
of  the  Ghapmans,  w^re  the  last  of  the  noble  fleet  of  whalers  sent 
out  by  our  port,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  nevertheless"^ true  that 
the  "Phoenix**  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ships  in  the  l<k5al 
annatls.  Neither  of  the  good  ships' which  bore  Cook  round  the 
globe,  nor  the  vessel  in  which  thd^  entef  prising  Scoresby  ptished 
as  far  towards  the  North  Pole  as  any  man  of  his  day,  raises  *sd' 
much  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  the  youthful  aspirants  to  a 
seafaring  life  as  the  mention  of  the  "  Phoenix,"  albeit  a  generation 
has  passed  since  the  gallant  vessel  sailed  from  Whitby. 

In  the  spring  of  ISSft'^after  undergoing  eit^nsive  repairs,  arid' 
bein^  provisioned  for  a' twelve  months* '  voyage,  the  "Phoenix** 
stiarted'for  Davis  Straits,  being  in  toW  of  the"  steamer'  "Streaii- 
shalh.**  The  weather  'was  most  unjiropitious,  the  wind' *at  the* 
tiine1>l6Mng  strong  from  the  sea,  arid  brin^irig  with  'if'thlfek' 
showers  of  snow.  As  sdon  as  the  ship  got  outside/ 'the  pfei^s 
the  ste4mboaf  f ourid  she  cou'.sl  not  hold  her;  'the  tdwlrbpe"* was 
caist  off  and  ihe' vessel  droVe  up  behind  the  east  pier.'  There'  she 
lay  until  the  neit  )5pririga(,'%hen,'  aftieir  being  hghtenW^e'J^ea''td 
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the  extent  of  taking  ont  the  lower  masts,  she  was  brought  again 
into  Whitby.  Her  damage  was  great,  her  bottom  being  knocked 
in  and  her  floor  timbers  floating  in  the  hold.  She  was  put  into 
Mr.  Barrick's  dock,  on  the  west  side,  when  she  was  sold  for 
£500.  Being  repaired,  she  once  more  became  a  good  ship,  and 
was  engaged  subsequently  in  the  American  timber  trade.  The 
"  Phoenix  "  was  lost  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  part  of  her  crew 
perished.  The  year  which  saw  the  "  Phoenix  "  thus  stopped  in 
her  intended  voyage,  was  the  last  year  of  Whitby's  whale  fishing 
adventure.  The  "Camden"  went  on  to  the  ice  country,  but 
returned  a  clean  ship,  as  we  believe  she  had  done  the  year  before. 
Thus  unsuccessful,  and,  if  we  remember  right,  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  government  bounty,  the  grand  old  commerce  was 
discontinued,  and  Whitby  oeased  to  rival  Hull,  and  Peterhead,  and 
Dundee. 

The  famous  marine  painter^  George  Chambers,  took  a  smaU 
sketch  of  the  "Phoenix"  as  she  stood,  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Readman.  Our  view  is  graphotyped 
from  a  copy  of  that  sketch,  made  by  Mr.  Readman. 


m  ^nti  mt. 


I  knew  a  maiden  beyond  compare; 
Blue  were  her  eyes,  and  dark  her  hair; 
And  she  had  plighted  her  troth  to  me, 
And  I  was  happy  as  man  could  be. 

I  thought  with  her  through  life  I  should  go. 
Feeling  no  fear,  and  fearing  no  woe ; 
But  such  my  lot  was  doom'd  not  to  be, 
For  death  soon  stole  that  dear  one  from  me. 

She  whom  I  thought  to  keep  by  my  side, 
Was  seized  by  death,  an  unwilling  bride. 
And  now,  through  life,  alone  I  must  go, 
With  none  to  share  my  joy  or  my  woe. 

But  she  is  still  the  hope  of  my  life, 
My  guardian  spirit,  my  angel  wife; 
And  oft  I  think  of  the  bliss  in  store 
For  us,  when  we  meet  to  part  no  more. 


Whitby,  1866. 
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foist  mam  tlte  S^tm  i 


Hundreds  of  years  have  passed  away  since  the  day  of  my 
birth,  and  yet  I  live.  My  God !  how  terrible  is  the  gift  of  life ! 
Youthlike,  I  longed  for  life  and  pleasure ;  youthlike,  I  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  dsath,  but  now,  alas !  I  long  to  enter  the  dark 
gates,  I  long  to  hear  them  shut  behind  me,  enclosing  me  for  ever 
in  the  darkness  and  rest  of  the  tomb.  I  was  born  when  the 
world  was  young,  when  men  were  barbarians.  In  the  land  of 
Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Nile,  I  first  saw  the  light ; 
there  was  I  taught  the  worship  of  the  Sacred  Crocodile  and  the 
Ibis ;  and  the  Sacred  Bull  was  duly  reverenced  by  me.  But  I 
made  gods  unto  myself  of  the  stars ;  often,  whilst  lying  on  the 
grass  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  have  I  gazed  at  and  worshipped 
the  stars.  As  month  after  month  rolled  by,  I  saw  that  they 
changed  their  places,  and  that  new  ones  were  visible  which  I 
knew  not ;  but  as  the  year  came  round,  there  were  my  old  friends 
again  in  their  places,  and  I  marvelled  greatly  at  this,  and 
grumbled  that  I  was  not  a  bird  to  visit  them  and  see  why  it 
should  be.  One  night,  as  I  looked  and  wondered  and  grumbled, 
behold  I  discovered  that  I  was  not  alone,  for  a  radiance  shone 
around  me  like  unto  the  light  of  the  moon,  whereat  I  trembled 
and  was  afraid.  Then  spake  a  voice  unto  me,  .which  for  sweetness 
could  not  be  equalled,  saying : — "  Fear  not,  for  I  come  not  to 
hurt  but  to  help  thee.  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  thy  complaining, 
arise !  and  thou  shalt  be  satisfied."  And  the  being,  whom  I  saw 
not  but  heard  only,  smote  me  on  the  shoulder  as  with  a  wand  of 
willow,  whereupon,  as  it  were  instantaneously,  my  mortal  frame 
became  etherealised,  or  filled  with  spirit,  and  I  felt  within  me  the 
power  to  mount  through  space.  Upward  I  soared  until  the 
world  I  had  left  became  in  magnitude  as  a  star ;  around  me  was 
infinity ;  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  on  every  side,  above  as  well 
as  below,  was  an  infinitude  of  space.  Stars  and  worlds  were 
rolling  through  this,  like  unto  the  working  of  wheels  within 
wheels ;  onward  they  whirled  with  a  speed  which  was  awful  to 
behold,  continually  crossing  but  never  damaging  each  other. 
Amazed  I  looked  around  me,  lost  amid  the  intricate  windings 
of  worlds ;  but  again  my  invisible  attendant  touched  me  with  the 
wand  and  bade  me  follow.  Obediently  I  put  myself  in  motion, 
(for  I  could  not  be  said  to  follow  that  which  I  was  not  able  to 
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see,)  onward,  ever  onward,  past  stars  innumerable  we  flew,  till  at 
last  I  perceived  that  we  were  approaching  a  new  world,  and  as 
we  drew  near  unto  it,  the  genius  spake  and  said : — "  Oh  thou  son 
of  man,  favoured  art  thou  beyond  all  other  mortals ;  to  none 
other  eye  has  it  been  given  to  see  the  mysteries  which  thou  wilt 
soon  behold."  As  he  spake  we  alighted,  and  the  place  whereon 
we  stood  was  a  gloomy  land,  for  neither  the  light  of  the  sun, 
moon,  nor  stars,  penetrated  unto  it ;  and  we  heard  no  sound  in  that 
land,  not  the  murmur  of  a  stream,  nor  even  the  rustling  of  a  leaf 
in  the  wind ;  and  as  I  looked  around  me,  behold  a  great  dread 
seized  hold  of  me,  for  the  land  was  full  of  mighty  shapes,  which 
were  not  men  but  shadows  merely.  These  shadows  were  like 
unto  the  shadows  of  men  at  evening,  when  the  sun  is  low,  so  tall 
were  they ;  backward  and  forward  moved  they,  never  staying, 
but  never  speeding,  no  words  spake  they  to  each  other,  but 
silently,  and  as  it  were  unconsciously,  moved  they  about.  The 
silence  in  that  land  was  terrible  ;  it  was  so  still  that  methought 
I  could  almost  hear  the  sound  of  it,  and  my  mouth  was  glued 
together  so  that  I  could  not  open  it  to  ask  what  these  things 
might  mean.  Yet  the  shadows  still  moved  backward  and  forward, 
never  faster  and  never  slower,  no  change  could  I  see  among  them, 
except  at  such  times  as  another  shadow  joined  them  and  took 
part  in  that  eternal  march ;  and  as  I  looked  my  spirits  were 
broken  within  me,  my  head  bent  down  upon  my  breast  and  I 
wept  bitterly,  for  I  looked  at  the  mighty  shapes  as  they  passed 
me,  and  behold  no  hope  was  visible  among  them,  but  the  gloom 
of  despair  only.  The  darkness  of  that  land  never  changed,  but 
continued  the  same  always.  No  trees,  or  flowers,  or  even  blades 
of  grass,  saw  I  in  all  the  land,  but  brown  earth  and  rocks  only. 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  spoken  aloud,  but  the  fear  of  disturb- 
ing the  horrible  sifence  restrained  me.  The  huge  shapes  looked 
not  to  right  or  left,  but  still  walked  wearily  backward  and 
forward ;  they  had  faces  like  men,  but  their  features  I  could  not 
distinguish,  for  they  all  seemed  to  be  void  of  every  expression 
save  that  only  of  dull,  unbroken  despair.  The  time  we  remained 
on  this  plain  seemed  long,  for  nothing  saw  I  to  break  its  dreary 
monotony ;  but  at  length,  to  my  intense  relief,  the  genius  touched 
me  and  forth  we  went  again  into  space.  Then  mustered  I  courage 
to  ask  who  and  what  these  fearful  shadows  were.  "  Know,  oh 
son  of  the  Egyptians,"  answered  the  genius,  "  those  whom  we 
have  left  are  the  mighty  men  of  the  earth,  the  men  who  have 
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made  great  noises  in  the  world,  who  have  shonted  forth  their 
own  praises  before  men,  and  built  their  own  monuments,  that 
they  might  not  be  forgotten ;  those  are  they  who  have  gone  up 
and  down  in  the  earth,  sword  in  hand,  carving  their  own  paths 
to  greatness  through  the  bodies  of  their  fellows ;  they  are  the 
men  who  have  spilled  blood  like  water,  who  have  disturbed  the 
minds  of  men ;  behold,  for  their  wickedness,  the  Lord  God  their 
Creator  hath  condemned  them  to  the  silent  land,  the  land  of 
shadows  and  unrest ;  and  now  they  who  were  mighty  on  earth 
are  mighty  still,  but  their  substance  has  been  taken  from  them', 
and  they  have  become  shadows  only  !  They  who  shouted  forth 
their  own  praises,  and  boasted  of  their  greatness  before  men,  are 
condemned  to  an  everlasting  silence ! "  Then  wondered  I  at  the 
might  of  that  Lord  in  whose  power  it  was  thus  to  punish,  but  I 
pitied  the  shadows  exceedingly.  Onward  again  through  space 
we  hurried,  and  still  there  were  stars  around,  above,  and  below  us. 
We  stopped  not  until  we  arrived  at  a  new  world,  and  I  thought, 
as  we  alighted,  that  we  must  be  in  the  region  of  the  blessed, 
where  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  obeyed  the  gods  abide ;  for 
this  world  was  extremely  beautiful.  Rivers  murmured  their  way 
unceasingly  through  valleys  clothed  with  verdure ;  birds,  in  gor- 
geous plumage,  sang  songs  of  gladness ;  and  the  air  was  fragrant 
with  the  perfume  of  flowers.  This  world,  too,  was  inhabited,  and 
they  who  lived  therein  were  like  unto  men  and  yet  they  were  not 
men ;  wherein  the  difference  existed  I  know  not,  but  am  only 
sure  that  they  were  not  men  such  as  I  had  known  in  Egypt. 
And  I  saw  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  happy,  as  methought 
they  should  have  been  in  that  beautiful  world  of  theirs,  and 
greatly  I  marvelled  as  to  the  cause  of  their  misery.  I  watched 
the  people,  that  I  might  find  out  the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction 
which  was  visible  in  every  face ;  and  as  I  looked,  I  perceived  that 
although  the  world  was  full  of  everything  that  could  minister  to 
their  happiness,  yet  were  they  powerless  to  lay  hold  of  anything 
which  they  desired  to  obtain ;  if  they  reached  out  their  hands  to 
pluck  the  fruit,  which  grew  abundantly  on  the  trees,  lo !  when 
they  were  about  to  seize  it,  the  branch  whereon  it  hung  flew  back 
far  out  of  their  reach,  and  if  they  climbed  into  the  tree,  so  that 
they  might  from  the  top  descend  upon  it,  yet  it  still  eluded  their 
grasp.  I  saw  that  the  flowers  which  they  plucked  turned  to 
garlic,  or  other  stinking  herbs,  in  their  hands ;  and  when  they 
drank  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  behold !  they  turned  sour  in 
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their  moutliia.  If  one  lay  down  to  sleep,  some  insect  would  drop 
on  him  to  tormeAt  him ;  and  if  one  courted  silence,  the  birds  sang 
in  his  ears^  The  people  of  that  world  walked  up  and  down 
surrounded  by  joys  on  which  they  were  unable  to  seize^  and 
tormented  with  desires  beyond  their  power  to  satisfy.  The  faces 
of  all  the  people  were  full  of  misery  which  they  were  unable  to 
express,  for  even  that  gratification  was  denied  them.  If  they 
took  bread  to  eat,  they  chewed  not  long  before  they  spai  out 
ashes,  And  still  was  their  craving  unsatisfied.  Who  can  express 
their  misery,  surrounded  by  all  that  could  quickea  or  create 
appelijies  and  desires,  the  appeasing  of  which  was  ever  beyond 
them  1  1  could  not  bear  to  look  on  their  misery,  for  though  I 
was  the  companion  of  a  spirit,  yet  remained  I  mortal,  so  I  prayed 
the  genius  to  take  me  from  that  scene  of  unutterable  woe.  Then 
rose  we  again  a  little  way  into  space  before  the  genius  stayed  to 
explain  unto  me  the  things  which  I  had  seen.  "  Know,"  he  said, 
"  oh  mortal  visitant  to  spheres  of  immortality,  that  those  beings 
whom  we  have  left,  are  the  spirits  of  those  whose"^  sole  work  on 
earth  was  the  cultivation  of  pleasure,  and  the  gratifying  oi 
sensual  desire.  Behold !  how  the  Lord  hath  visited  them  in  His 
extreme  displeasure;  they  longed  for  a  world  filled  with  everything 
which  could  please  the  eye,  or  contribute  to  earthly  enjoyment, 
and  now  are  they  living  in  such  a  world,  but  the  beauties  they 
see  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed,  and  the  desires  which  rise  within 
them — ^many  of  which  are  of  their  own  creation — ;it  is  beyond 
their  power  to  satisfy.  Thus  are  they  tormented,  not  by  any 
exquisitely  constructed  engine  of  torment,  not  by  fires  or  smoke, 
but  by  the  very  things  which  they  on  earth  most  delighted  in.** 
I  pitied  greatly  the  miseries  of  those  whom  1  had  seen  in  the 
two  worlds  I  had  visited,  and  I  implored  the  genius  that  he  would 
tak€)  irie  back  again  to  the  world  I  had  left,  for  my  heart  was 
sore  gtieveil.  Then  answered  he-7-"0h  son  of  man  why  wast 
thou  discontented  with  thy  lot?  Why  didst  thou  compiaiii 
because  thou  hadst  not  the  wings  of  the  bird  to  enable  thee  to 
visit  the  stars  1  Behold,  thou  hast  had  thy  desire,  wings  have 
been  given  thee,  and  thou  hast  seeii  some  of  the  wonders  of 
heaven,  and  yet  thou  art  discontented.  The  Lord  thy  Master  is 
angry  with  thee  because  of  thy  grumbling,  and  in  His  wrath  he 
hath  condemned  thee  to  roam  for  ever  through  the  wide  expanse 
of  heaven.  Thou  shalt  never  know  the  joys  of  sleep,  nor  the 
quiet  rest  of  the  tomb ;  thou  shalt  live  when  the  paltry  world  to 
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which  thou  didst  belong  has  been  blotted  out  from  the  heavens ; 
star  after  star  shall  fall  from  its  course ;  world  after  world  shall 
come  to  an  end,  and  yet  shalt  thou  be  an  inhabitant  of  space,  and 
shalt  know  the  sweets  of  rest  no  more  for  ever ! "  With  these 
words  the  Ught  of  the  presence  of  the  genius  was  withdrawn 
from  me,  and  I  was  alone,  buoyed  up  in  space.  Alone !  my  God ! 
my  God !  All  around,  the  stars  circled  in  silence ;  above  and 
below,  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved ;  and  I  was  alone !  In  an 
agony  I  soared  upward !  upward !  upward !  in  the  vain  hope  of 
reaching  the  limits  of  space ;  still  above  me  as  I  soared  saw  I  the 
stars.  Upward !  upward !  upward  still,  and  still  the  stars  were 
above  me !  Then  with  a  cry  of  shrillest  agony,  turned  I  in  my 
course;  downward!  downward!  downward!  I  sunk.  "Oh," 
cried  I  in  the  bitterness  of  my  misery,  "  if  there  is  a  hell  I  will 
find  it."  Down !  down !  down !  for  ages  upon  ages  I  seemed  to 
fall,  yet  ever  below,  around,  and  above  me,  shone  the  stars! 
Alone  in  the  midst  of  space !  Yes,  I  was  alone !  not  a  sound  to 
disturb  the  silence,  not  a  sight  to  soothe  my  horror,  or  comfort 
my  fears.  I  thought  of  the  last  words  of  the  genius,  "  Thou 
shalt  know  the  sweets  of  rest  no  more  for  ever ! "  For  ever ! — 
the  dreadful  words  seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears  like  the  roaring  of 
thunder — FOB  EVER !  It  came  to  pass  as  he  had  told  me ;  star 
after  star  saw  I  broken  up  by  some  omnipotent  invisible  power, 
and  the  fragments  were  scattered  far  and  wide ;  often,  in  my 
frenzied  agony,  did  I  rush  forward  and  endeavour  to  dash  myself 
to  pieces  against  some  fragment.  My  efforts  were  in  vain,  death 
was  not  for  me,  annihilation  was  beyond  my  reach,  worlds  might 
perish,  but  I  was  doomed  to  live ! 


The  above  fragment  is  a  nearly  literal  translation  of  a  curious 
old  Egyptian  manuscript,  found  it  is  no  matter  where,  and 
translated  it  matters  not  by  whom. 
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(AAnaiim  in  itmtv  ^mp. 

BY  W.  6.  CHIESMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  320). 

Edward  the  elder,  son  of  Alfred,  is  said  to  have  founded  Cam- 
bridge University.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  simply  a 
school  similar  to  others  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Athelstan,  his  successor,  completed  the  Saxon  translation  of  the 
scriptures  left  by  Alfred.  Others  of  the  last  Kings  of  the  Saxons 
made  feeble  efforts  towards  the  objects  that  had  been  so  dear  to 
Alfred's  heart,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  gradual  and  sure 
decay  of  schools  and  learning,  a  decay  which  the  Danes  lent  a 
willing  and  a  cruel  hand  to  complete. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  state  that  although  there  was  all 
through  what  have  been  called  the  dark  ages,  some  glimmering 
of  light,  that  light  did  not  gradually  increase  into  ablaze,  but  seems 
to  have  died  out  entirely  at  different  periods  all  over  Europe. 
The  schools  which  bishops  and  abbots  had  established  in  the  sixth 
century  were  extinguished  in  the  barbarism  which  at  one  time  had 
well  nigh  destroyed  both  religion  and  learning.  In  France  every 
particle  of  light  was  extingufshed.  And  in  the  tenth  century,  both 
Italy  and  England  were  in  a  state  of  complete  darkness. 

No  one  will  deny  that  even  the  best  education  in  those  days 
was  poor  in  character,  and  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
community.  The  learned  were  content  to  mass  together  the  opinion 
of  other  men.  Hallam's  estimate  of  the  Saxon  times,  seems 
to  amount  to  this,  that  there  were  then  a  few  men  of  vast  industry 
and  consequently  of  great  learning,  but  with  an  utter  want  of 
genius  and  of  independent  inquiry. 

That  opinion,  we  beheve,  is  very  generally  held.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  in  the  ordinary  way,  any  but  the  clergy  received  in- 
struction. The  wealthy  were  occupied  in  other  and  uncongenial 
pursuits,  while  of  the  people,  at  least  three  fourths  were  slaves.  A 
Saxon  ceorl  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  thane  if  he  had  travelled 
thrice  to  a  foreign  land,  with  a  cargo  of  his  own.  A  lore  thane 
was  one  who,  for  book  leamitig  had  been  raised  from  a  ceorl. 

The  Arabian  figures  were  not  yet  introduced,  so  that  all  calcu- 
lations had  to  be  made  with  the  letters  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M.  And 
although  their  ingenuity  made  these  with  various  signs  and  motions 
of  the  hand,  wonderfully  serviceable,  we  need  not  say,  how  difficult 
it  must  have  been  to  accomplish  lengthy  calculations* 
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The  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  their  grammars  were 
substantially  the  same  as  ours.  In  the  10th  century  ^Ifric  com- 
posed a  Latin  grammar,  which  was  in  use  for  a  considerable  time. 
Like  Alcuin,  he  employed  a  conversational  style. 

Dunham  supplies  us  with  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  conver- 
salaons  in  this  grammar. 

Q.    Pisherman,  what  gainest  thou  by  thy  art? 

A.    Big  loaves,  clothing  and  money. 

Q.    How  dost  thou  catch  thy  fish? 

A.  I  ascend  my  vessel  and  cast  my  net  into  the  river;  I  also 
throw  in  a  hook,  a  bait,  and  a  rod. 

Q.  Suppose  the  fishes  are  unclean? 

A.  I  throw  the  unclean  out  and  take  the  clean  for  food. 

Q.  Where  dost  thou  sell  thy  fish? 

A.  In  the  dty^ 

Q.  Who  buys  them? 

A.  The  citizens.    I  cannot  take  so  many  as  I  could  sell. 

Q.  What  fishes  dost  thou  catch? 

A.  Eels,  liaddocks,  minnows,  eelpouts,  skate,  lampreys,  and 
anything  else  that  swims  in  the  river. 

Q.    Why  dost  thou  not  fish  in  the  sea? 

A.  Sometimes  I  do,  but  not  often,  because  there  a  great  ship 
is  necessary." 

Their  astronomy  was  received  from  Ptolemy.  They  also  believed 
in  astrology,  and  the  abbot  Hadrian  taught  how  to  construct  hor- 
oscopes. Comets  were  significant  of  evil  to  come;  earthquakes 
were  either  tempestuous  winds,  rushing  in  the  earth's  caves,  or 
"that  terrible  animal  Leviathan"  either  "tormented  by  the  scorching 
sun"  or  casting  up  vast  volxmies  of  water  it  had  swallowe4.  The 
tides  they  understood.  They  knew  little  of  geography.  Their 
ideas  of  the  inhabitarits  and  products  of  distant  countries  were  a 
strange  junfble  of  red  hens,  doghead  men  breathing  flames;  ants 
as  big  as  doge;  of  men  15  feet  high  with  t^o  faces,  and  of  men 
that  had  neither  head  nor  face,  but  eyes  in  their  breasts ;  of  men  20 
feet  tall,  who  were  three  colours,  and  whose  sweat  was  red  like 
blood.  Of  w(Hnen  with  beards  down  to  their  breasts,  who  hunted 
with  tigers  and  leopards  as  we  do  with  dogs,  and  other  strange 
and  equally  credulous  notions,  all  proving  1ii«t  those  of  ourfathers 
who  did  zicvt  reeeiree  geographical  instruction  were  not  very  <muGh 
the  losers. 
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An  invasion,  or  conquest,  and  a  gradual  amalgsimation  made  a 
wonderful  change  in  English  society,  and  in  the  arts  and  aocom— 
l^sfaments,  and  constitution  of  social  life.  There  seems  small  room 
for  doubt  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  the  Saxons  had 
woefully  degenerated.  The  chirf  monasteries,  destroyed  by  the 
Danes^  had  long  lain  in  blackened  ruins.  How  tiierefore  could 
education  be  any  thing  but  moribund,  for  the  teachers  were  slain 
smd  the  schools  were  thrown  down.  There  was  now  httle  of  the 
piety  and  the  learning  which  had  distiDguii^ed  Britain  above  all 
the  countries  <^  Europe.  The  Norman  conquest  came  like  a  sweeping 
yet  purifying  torrent,  which  blesses,  while  it  desolates.  It  was  a 
bitter  cure  but  it  saved  the  country  from  a  worse  fate,  and  formed 
a  people  destined  to  reach  the  highest  point  of  natural  greatness 
and  glory. 

There  is  reciprocity  in  learning,  as  well  as  in  trade.  The  east 
supplied  us  with  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  east 
now  receives  from  us,  all  and  more  than  she  gave;  England  gave 
Alcuin,  and  restored  schools  to  Europe ;  Europe  gave  Lanf ranc  to 
England. 

No  sooner  had  Lanf  ranc  come  tq  England  than  he  set  to  work 
to  restore  the  country  from  the  barbarism  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  he  soon  provided  one  hundred  good  scholars  to  teach  the  people. 
He  proceeded  with  a  vigour,  wonderful  for  an  old  man  more  than 
70  years  of  age,  with  a  measure  that  has  brought  down  shame 
up3n  himself  and  the  conqueror,  if  you  may  believe  some  writers, 
but  which,  if  you  may  believe  others,  is  deserving  of  high  commend- 
ation. He  deposed  the  bishops  aud  church  dignitaries,  who  had 
governed  the  church  in  Saxon  times,  and  filled  their  places  with 
clergy  from  abroad.  That  conduct  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  must 
have  tended  greatly  to  the  spread  of  letters.  "The  Normans"  says 
Dunham,  "applied  all  their  resources  to  the  erection  of  great 
public  edifices, to  the  support  of  schools,  to  the  acquisition  of  books, 
to  the  endowment  of  hospitals,  to  everything  that  could  increase 
the  comforts,  no  less  than  the  magnificence  of  life.  Every  cathedral 
and  every  monastery  had  a  public  school,  and  where  funds  could 
not  immediately  be  found  for  the  erection  or  endowment  of  one, 
bams  were  selected  for  the  purpose,  where  the  teachers  gratuit- 
ously attended. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Cambridge  was  revived.  Four  monks 
engaged  a  granary  at  Cambridge,  and  they  taught  so  successfully, 
that  ia  a  short  time  the  barn  was  too  small,  and  after  that,  the 
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largest  church  could  not  contain  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  be 
taught. 
We  transcribe  the  account  of  the  plan  adopted  in  their  instruction 
"In  the  morning,  one  brother  instructed  his  class  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  literature ;  at  a  later  hour  another  lectured  on  Aris- 
totle, according  to  the  interpretation  of  Porphyry ;  A.D.  384,  a  third 
on  Rhetoric  from  Cicero  and  QuintiUan ;  while  a  fourth,  in  certain 
days,  expounded  the  scriptures  from  the  comments  of  the  fathers." 

Lanfranc's  immediate  successor  was  Anselm,  a  saint  of  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  church,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  steady 
friend  to  education  and  a  promoter  of  schools  and  literature. 

In  the  12th  century  the  council  of  Lateran  ordered  that  in  every 
cathedral  should  be  maintained  a  head  teacher  or  a  scholastic,  as 
was  the  title  given  to  him,  who  besides  keeping  a  school  of  his 
own,  should  have  authority  over  all  the  other  schoolmasters  of  the 
diocese,  and  the  sole  right  of  granting  Ucenses,  without  which  no  one 
could  be  entitled  to  teach." 

From  a  passage  in  Fitzstephen  quoted  by  Timbs,  descriptive  of 
London  school  life  in  this  century,  we  see  that  they  gave  much  time 
to  disputations,  and  their  examinations  were  more  like  those  of 
schools  of  philosophy  than  mere  schools  of  instruction. 

"Annually,"  says  a  quotation  in  the  national  library,  "on  the  day 
which  is  called  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  boys  of  the  respective  schools 
bring  to  the  master  each  one  his  fighting  cock,  and  they  are  indulged 
all  the  morning  with  seeing  the  cocks  fight  in  the  school  room. 
After  dinner  all  the  youths  of  the  city  go  into  the  fields  of  the  sub- 
urbs and  address  themselves  to  the  famous  game  of  football,  each 
school  having  its  own  ball." 

The  first  charity  school  that  I  have  read  of  was  founded  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  at  the  close  of  Richard  Ist's  reign  for  400  poor  boys. 
This  school  was  founded  by  Sampson,  abbot  of  St.  Edmimd's,  who 
had  risen  from  a  poor  youth,  and  who  did  not  forget  in  his  exalt- 
ation, the  humility  of  his  origin,  for  when  ope  was  suing  him  for 
a  benefice,  he  said,  "thy  father  was  master  of  the  schools,  and 
that  time  when  I  was  a  poor  clerk,  he  granted  me  freely  and  in 
charity  an  entrance  to  his  school,  and  the  means  of  learning ;  now 
I,  for  the  sake  of  God  do  grant  to  thee  what  thou  dost  ask." 

In  Norman  times  one  great  amusement,  and  it  might  also  in  some 
measure  be  called  one  great  means  of  instructing  the  people,  was 
by  the  representation  of  ecclesiastical,  or  as  they  are  mostly  termed 
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"miracle  plays."  In  the  performance  of  these  plays,  the  scjiool 
boys  took  their  parts  as  actors.  Longfellow  in  his  golden  legend 
gives  a  "pretended  miracle  play,  which  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  truth- 
ful to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  that  class  of  stage  productions. 
Scene  VII.     Jesus  at  play  with  his  playmate. 

Jesui. — The  school  is  over.    Let  us  play, 

And  make  some  sparrows  out  of  clay, 
Down  by  the  river's  side. 
Judas, — See  how  the  stream  has  ovei-flowed 

Its  banks.    And  o'er  the  meadow  road 
Is  spreading  far  and  wide. 

They  draw  water  out  of  the  river  by  channels,  and  form  little 
pools.  Jesus  makes  twelve  spaiTOws  of  clay,  and  the  other  boys 
do  the  same. 

Then  Jesus  makes  his  sparrows  fly  away,  which  Judas  observing, 
he  calls  Jesus  a  sorcerer  and  strikes  him,  whereupon  Jesus  says- 

Ah !  Judas  thou  hast  smote  my  side, 
And  when  I  shall  be  crucified, 
Then  shall  I  pierced  be. 

The  next  Scene  (VIII)  is  the  village  school.  The  rabbi,  Ben 
Israel,  with  a  long  beard,  sitting  on  a  high  stool  with  a  rod  in  his 
hand. 

Itahbi.-I  am  the  rabbi,  Ben  Israel, 

Throughout  this  village,  known  full  well; 

And  as  my  scholars  all  will  tell. 

Learned  in  things  divine." 

Come  hither  Judas  Iscariot — 

Say,  if  thy  lesson  thou  hast  got 

Prom  the  Rabbinical  book  or  not  ? 

Why  howl  the  dogs  at  night? 

Judas  answers  this,  and  many  other  foolish  questions  of  Jewish 
tradition.     Then  the  rabbi — 

Well  have  ye  answered,  every  one. 

Now  little  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son, 

Let  us  see  how  thy  task  is  done. 

Can'st  thou  thy  letters  say  ? 
Jems. — Aleph. 
JRa66i.--What  next?    Do  not  stop  yet. 

Go  on  with  all  the  alphabet. 

Come,  Aleph,  Beth,  dost  thou  forget? 

Cock's  soul  I  thou'dst  rather  play. 
Jesus, — ^What  Aleph  means,  I  fain  would  know. 

Before  I  any  farther  go. 
Rabhi,"Ohl  by  Saint  Peter,  would'st  thou  so? 
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Come  hither,  boy,  to  me. 

As  surely  as  the  letter  jod 

Once  spake  aloud,  and  cried  to  Goi, 

So  surely  shalt  thou  feel  this  rod, 

And  punished  shalt  thou  be. 

Here  the  rabbi  shall  lift  up  his  rod  to  strike  Jesus,  and  his  right 
arm  shall  be  paralyzed.     Scene  closes. 

You  will  observe  in  the  above  a  singular  anachronism.  The  Rabbi 
Ben  Israel,  who  is  a  Jew,  swears  by  St.  Peter,  who  was  probably 
at  that  time  a  fisherman's  boy,  and  thinking  of  anything  rather 
than  of  being  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
assertion  of  Grace  Aquila,  that  at  all  periods  of  their  history,  the 
Jews  confided  the  education  of  youth  to  the  women. 

In  Wright's  "history  of  domestic  manners  and  sentiments  we 
find  a  cut  representing  a  Norman  school.  The  boys  are  depicted 
as  seated  on  a  bench  in  a  circle,  with  no  desk  before  them ;  nor  as 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  for  Wright  only  gives  a  section  of  the 
circle,  and  the  boys  have  their  backs  to  us,  have  they  any  books. 
In  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  a  reading  desk,  and  a  teacher  seated 
beside  it,  with  an  open  scroll  from  which  he  seems  to  be  lecturing 
viva  voc«.  Near  this  desk  are  also  two  writers,  who  are  represented 
as  holding  open  scrolls  in  the  hand,  and  dipping  their  quill  pens 
into  a  monstrous  inkstand,  smiUng  at  each  other  the  while.  Wright 
relates  from  Regwald  of  Durham,  the  story  of  a  schoolboy 
of  Norham  on  Tweed.  At  this  place  the  school  was  kept  in  the 
church.  It  was  the  custom  to  keep  school  in  a  room  over  the  porch 
ia  these  days,  the  parish  priest  being  the  teacher;  a  boy  called  Al- 
dene  was  in  danger  of  some  correction  for  some  misbehaviour,  and 
with  the  ready  inveation  of  youth,  he  threw  the  key  of  the  church 
door  into  the  river,  rightly  divining  that  without  the  key  thei  r 
would  be  no  admission,  and  if  no  admission,  then,  no  school,  and 
if  no  school,  then  no  correction.  At  Vesper  time  comes  the  priest, 
but  the  key  is  missing,  and  the  boy  of  course  does  not  know  where 
it  is.  In  those  days,  locks  were  strong,  and  doors  were  massive, 
so  that  their  efforts  to  break  in  were  vain.  The  boy  had  his  wish. 
Th^re  was  no  school  that  night. 

Norman  youths  were  taught  not  only  manly  exercises  but  also 
to  carve  at  table.  But  "school  learning"  says  Wright,  "was  no 
part  of  a  mediaeval  gentleman's  accomplishment,  and  was  in  that 
Ught  quite  an  exception,  unless  perhaps  to  a  certain  degree 
amongst  the  ladies." 
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The  same  author  states  that  the  middle  and  even  the  lower  classes 
were  more  generally  taught  to  read  than  the  aristocracy  "and  to 
t^em  education  was  much  more  accessible  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  imagine." 

It  was  an  ecclesiastical  institute  that  mass  priests  should  will- 
ingly take  the  little  ones  of  any  desirous  of  having  them  instructed, 
and  kindly  teach  them.  Nor  were  they  to  make  any  charge  for  this, 
but  to  receive  anything  the  relations  might  give  of  their  own  accord. 
It  was  also  a  rule  received  from  Saxon  times  "that  no  priest  should 
receive  another's  scholar,  without  the  leave  of  him  he  previously 
followed." 

Hallam  believes  that  from  about  the  12th  century  laymen  began 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  that  from  this  period,  the  test  of 
writing  and  reading  by  which  benefit  of  clergy  could  be  claimed 
was  less  and  less  satisfactory. 

It  appears  that  in  those  days  the  universities  were  mostly  the 
resort  of  middle  class  youth.  Education  indeed  being  generally 
almost  confined  to  them;  the  rich  being  above  it  and  the  poor 
beneath  it. 

Hallam  states  that  Oxford  was  a  school  of  great  resort  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  2nd,  and  that  in  the  13th  century  it  was  second 
only  to  Paris,  then  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  learning  in  Europe. 

At  this  time  English  youth  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  Bologna 
and  Paris  for  study. 

TO  BE  CONCLUDED  IN  OUR  NEXT. 


%tmaxlMt  §tl\vttma  Um  ^)xi\nm(l  max  lE^Mtlyy. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Cannon  of  Dunbar,  respecting  his 
remarkable  deliverance  from  Shipwreck  near  Whitby. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  I  sailed  from  Shields,  in  my  own  sloop 
laden  with  cinders  for  Dunbar — In  the  evening  we  were  put  back 
again  by  contrary  winds,  and  anchored  off  Shields  intending  to 
enter  the  next  flood  tide. — About  seven  o'clock  at  night,  came  on 
a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  at  north  east,  and  immediately  the  ves- 
sel drove.  I  had  only  one  man  and  a  boy  with  me.  As  we  anchored 
very  near  the  rocks,  and  the  wind  was  from  the  sea,  we  had  very 
little  time  to  deliberate;  one  quarter  of  an  hour's  drift  must  have 
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inevitably  dashed  the  vessel  on  the  rocks,  and  plunged  us  into 
eternity.  I  said  to  the  man,  "What  is  best  to  be  done:  shall  we 
stand  out  to  sea,  or  attempt  to  go  over  Shields  bar?  He  replied  "it 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  land  with  the  wind."  "Kun 
for  the  bar,"  I  answered,  "it  is  low  water,  and  of  consequence  the 
lights  we  run  in  by  are  not  yet  lighted,  and  should  we  strike  on 
either  side  of  the  bar,  we  must  certainly  perish,  as  there  is  no  one 
at  this  dark  hour  of  night  to  see  or  assist  us." — We  immediately 
slipped  our  cable,  and  stood  to  the  southward  under  the  foresail 
bent,  unable  to  set  or  take  in  sail.  Presently  she  pitched  away  the 
bow-sprit  by  the  stem,  although  there  was  no  sail  upon  it,  and 
dragged  it  after  her  all  night,  while  we  expected  the  vessel  would 
strike  every  minute,  plunging  continually  under  water,  and  we  were 
in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed,  the  sea  making  a  constant  passage 
over  us.  The  boy  called  out,  that  his  body  was  full  of  salt  water. 
To  prevent  his  being  washed  overboard,  I  ordered  him  down  to 
the  cabin.  The  mate  and  I  relieved  each  other  at  the  helm,  and 
went  down  into  the  cabin  alternately,  to  keep  ourselves  warm,  al- 
though there  were  neither  fire  nor  candle,  they  being  washed  out 
into  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  compass  out  of  the  bimiacle.  It  snowed 
very  hard,  and  the  cold  was  intensively  severe.  At  midnight  the 
mate  relieved  me  at  the  helm,  and  I  went  down  into  the  cabin;  in 
about  ten  minutes  a  sea  struck  the  vessel,  washed  off  the  top  of 
the  companion,  filled  the  cabin  with  water,  and  I  firmly  believed 
that  she  was  going  down,  never  to  come  up  again.  When  she 
righted,  with  much  difficulty,  I  crawled  up  the  companion,  and, 
looking  round  about  me,  beheld  the  dreadful  scene;  the  mate 
washed  overboard,  the  main-sail  and  the  boom  broken,  and  trailing 
along  side,  the  boat,  cookhouse,  rails,  ropes,  and  everything  upon 
deck  were  washed  overboard ;  all  the  shrouds  broken  to  leeward, 
and  flying  like  pendants  from  the  mast  head;  the  fore-sail  likewise 
dragging  alongside,  and  the  vessel  having  canted  her  cargo  was 
lying  upon  her  broad-side. 

The  only  remedy  that  now  remained  to  save  my  life,  and  the 
boy's,  was  to  run  the  vessel  ashore  before  the  wind;  it  being  high 
water,  but  so  dark,  that  I  could  not  choose  one  place  from  another, 
and  therefore  must  fall  upon  rocks  or  sands,  as  Providence  directed. 
Accordingly  I  put  the  helm  a- weather,  but  she  would  not  wear, 
having  lost  her  steerage-way  through  the  water,  and  I  had  no  sail 
to  set,  so  she  lay  rolling  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea. 

As  it  was  useless  to  keep  the  deck  any  longer,  from  whence  I 
must,  in  all  probability,  be  soon  washed  overboard,  I  went  down 
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into  the  cabin  to  commend  my  soul  to  God,  expecting  the  vessel 
presently  to  go  ashore,  and  break  in  pieces  before  daylight.  My 
wife  and  child  also  lay  heavy  upon  my  mind. 

When  the  day  appeared,  I  saw  the  Yorkshire  coast  to  leeward, 
about  three  miles  distant,  and  the  vessel  driving  fast  among  the 
broken  water.  I  considered  what  was  to  be  done  to  preserve  life 
and  where  to  place  myself  before  the  vessel  entered  among  the 
breakers,  which  began  two  miles  from  the  land.  I  reflected  that 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship  was  strongest  bound  from  the  breast  hooks. 
I  resolved  lashing  myself  to  the  windlass,  and  asked  the  boy  to  go 
with  me,  that  I  might  secure  him  likewise.  He  objected  to  leave 
the  cabin,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  myself.  As  I  passed 
the  mast,  a  sea  struck  the  vessel,  half-mast  high,  and  almost  suf- 
focated me,  and  I  was  unable  to  move  from  thence;  but  clung  fast 
to  the  mast,  holding  the  hoops  of  the  mainsail  with  my  hands,  and 
fixiilg  my  knees  upon  the  cleets  of  the  mast ;  these  tore  a  hole 
in  my  trowsers,  which  saved  me,  when  I  had  neither  sense  nor 
strength  to  take  care  of  myself.  A  piece  of  the  rails  hanging  by 
a  rope  from  the  mast-head  at  every  roll  the  ship  gave,  swung  right 
over  my  head,  about  the  distance  of  six  inches,  with  such  violence, 
that  had  it  stnick  me  once,  I  should  have  been  dashed  to  pieces : 
if:  I  had  stooped  lower,  I  was  in  danger  of  being  suffocated  by  the 


When  the  vessel  struck  upon  the  sand,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  the  sea  smoother,  occasioned  by  the  ship  driving  within  a 
sunken  rock.  Immediately  a  great  number  of  people  from  Whitby 
stood  upon  the  beach,  and  observing  no  one  on  board  but  myself, 
hanging  at  the  mast,  they  concluded  I  was  dead,  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew  washed  overboard.  Perceiving  that  they  made  no  attempt 
to  save  my  life,  I  lifted  up  my  hand,  and  waved  it,  to  signify  I 
was  alive.  Immediately  a  man  and  horse  went  to  Whitby  for  a 
rope,  and  harpoon-gun,  to  fire  over  me,  that  catching  hold,  they 
might  hale  me  on  shore.  The  gun  could  not  be  procured,  but  they 
brought  a  rope,  which  some  stout  seamen  took  hold  of,  and  ven- 
tured in,  though  with  their  Sunday  clothes  on.  The  tallest  man 
waded  foremost,  with  a  coil  of  rope  in  his  hand,  and  threw  it  on 
board;  but  they  were  washed  off  their  feet  several  times;  which 
when  the  spectators  saw,  they  instantly  ran  into  the  sea  to  save 
their  lives.  After  I  had  understood  their  signs,  it  being  impossible 
to  hear  their  voices  (for  the  wind  and  sea)  which  was  to  make  the 
rope  f^t  round  about  me,  that  they  might  hale m©  onshore,  1 9ai4 
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to  the  boy  \viiom  I  found  sitting  in  the  cabin,  ''I  w31  mal»  70s 
fast  with  the  rope,  as  I  know  you  will  not  secure  yourself  when  I 
am  gone."  He  answered,  "jao  master,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  hale  me  ashore  alive,  because  my  body  is  full  of  salt  water." 
But  knowing  there  was  only  two  things  for  us  to  choose,  dther  to 
be  haled  on  shore,  dead,  or  alive,  or  to  be  drowned  in  two  hours 
time  by  the  flood-tide,  which  was  making  fast,  and  would  overset 
the  vessel,  I  took  hold  of  him  and  by  force  fastened  the  rope  about 
his  bodyj  and  threw  him  overboard;  so  they  haled  him  safe  ashoi^e  j 
but  for  want  of  recollection,  instead  of  fastening  a  bight  of  the  rope 
to  the  boy,  and  retaining  the  end  myself,  in  case  they  should  have 
found  it  impossible  to  convey  the  rope  on  board  again,  I  fastened 
him  with  the  end,  and  considered  not  till  it  was  too  late,  to  my 
gpreat  grief.  However  the  sailors  made  another  vigorous  attempt, 
and  with  much  difficulty  threw  the  rope  on  board  again,  to  which 
I  fastened  myself,  and  leaping  into  the  sea,  they  haled  me  ashore 
as  fast  as  possible. 

They  supported  us  both  to  the  nearest  farmhouse,  where  we 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  They  stripped  us  be- 
fore a  good  fire,  which  we  needed  very  much,  as  it  continued  to 
snow,  and  the  frost  was  severe.  Two  hours  alter,  a  man  cameta 
the  house,  dm4  informed  me  the  vessel  was  sunk^  and  the  msoA^ 
broken,  and  driven  on  shore. 

Thus  I  lost  my  vessel,  which  was  all  I  had  of  this  world's  good, 
aind  not  a  sailing  insured ;  but  I  did  not  mudi  regret  my  loss,  as 
6od  was  gi'acioui^y  pleaeed  to  preserve  my  life,  and  that  of  the 
boy,  in  such  a  wonderful  manner:  I  was  thankful  to  the  Father 
of  Mercies,  for  his  miraculous  interposition  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
aad  aSordixig  me  so  great  and  unexpected  a  ddiveranoe. 


SlTit  iSatie  ti  §e»vnr* 


'Twas  a  Sabbath  evening;  behind  the  hills 
The  Summer's  sun,  sunk  slowlj  in  the  west; 
The  balmy  air  was  fiU'd  with  fragi^nt  scents, 
€uird  from  numerous  flowers,  by  the  soft  breeze, 
Which  blew  refreshingly,  o'er  hill  and  dale; 
In  all  the  verdant  hedgerows  sang  the  birds, 
Each  one  its  hymn  u   praise;  to  God  its  maker; 
Whilst  from  the  ehurch,  the  drowsy  ohimes  rang  out, 
Summoning  the  villagers  to  prayers. 
A  mother^  with  her  «hild  Itdd  in  her  annBi 
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Beside  an  open  window,  sat  and  look'd 

Upon  the  quiet  scene :  The  mother  gazed 

At  vacancy ;  tlie  beauties  of  the  earth, 

Were  lost  on  her;  her  every  sense  was  duU'd 

By  gnawing  agony;  her  child  was  ill! 

The  pealing  bell,  jarr'd  harshly  on  her  «ar, 

For  every  time  it  seem'd  to  shout  aloud, 

Thy  chill  shall  die!  The  child  with  fever'd  cheeks, 

On  which  the  flush,  but  not  of  health,  now  came, 

Then  faded  fast,  and  left  them  cold  and  pale, 

Lfiid,  with  a  smile  of  gladness  on  her  face, 

As  through  her  window  streamed  the  parting  rays, 

Of  the  declining  sun;  Upon  her  hair 

Which  glisten'd  like  new  burnish'd  gold,  it  shone; 

Whilst  hov'ring  round  her  head,  there  seemed  to  hang, 

A  sacred  halo.     Silently  she  look'd 

With  fix^d  gaze,  upon  the  sinking  sun; 

Her  blue  eyes  glisten'd,  as  she  looked  on  it. 

And  tears  of  joy,  ran  swiftly  down  her  cheeks; 

Around  the  sun,  the  curtains  of  the  west, 

Were  closing  :  Far  beyond  the  dark'ning  clouds. 

The  sky,  with  more  than  summer  brightness,  shone, 

As  tho'  the  gates  of  heaven,  were  cpen'd  wide. 

And  thro'  the  port^il  stream'd,  in  one  rich  flood, 

The  shadow  of  the  glory  hid  within: 

But  soon  the  shadeS  of  twilight  softly  crept. 

O'er  all  the  earth ;  tke  child  then  droop'd  her  head 

And  wept.    The  motner^  trembling  turned  afraid 

Of  some  fresh  misery ;, "  What  ails  my  child?" 

She  softly  said,  es  nestling  in  her  arms, 

Panting  with  grief,  the  little  weeper  lay ; 

••  Oh  nothing  ails  me  mother,  but  I  thought. 

That  yonder  was^the  gate  of  heaven;  I  heard 

Such  music  as  I  never  heard  before. 

So  sweet  it  was,  so  clear  and  yet  so  low. 

It  seemed  to  rise,  and  swell,  then  die  away. 

And  little  children,  like  myself  I  saw; 

Just  there,  I  thought,  they  stood,  beyond  the  hill. 

They  walk'd  upon  the  clouds,  and  as  they  walk'd. 

They  sang.    All  dress'd  in  spotless  white,  they  were; 

'J'heir  hair  was  bound  with  green,  like  mine  you  know, 

When  father  took  us  to  the  woods  to  play; 

And  in  their  hands,  they  carried  harps  and  play'd; 

Do  let  me  learn  to  play  ihe  hai-p  mother; 

What  makes  you  weep  mother?  What  makes  you  weep? 

I'm  sure  I  was  so  happy,  and  I  saw 

The  little  girl,  who  died  last  year,  mother. 

The  widow's  child,  and  sIh3  Avas  playing  too; 

I  never  knew  tliat  she  could  play  ihe  haip; 

Did  you  mother?  And  they  sal  wa\'d  lor  me. 

To  go  to  them,  and  wlien  1  tried  t<»  go, 

I  found  I  could  not  move,  and  so  1  cried. 

I'ut  hark!  Do  you  not  hear  it  mjth-ir?  Hark  I 

They  play  again,  and  oh !  tliey  call  lor  nic. 

Do  iet  me  go  mother;  do  let  me  go! 

Again  the  heavenly  smile  shone  on  her  face, 

And  holding  out  her  hands,  she  cried;  -I  come! 

I  eome"  and  tho'  her  mother  held  her  fast, 

A«  if  she  would  not  let  her  go,  yet  stiU 
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She  cried  "  T  corae!"  aiul  as  slic  cried,  a  shade, 
Soft,  as  the  i^hade  of  summer's  twilight,  crept 
Across  her  face,  and  dimra'd  her  beauteous  smile, 
Whilst  swiftly  from  her  cheeks,  the  colour  fled. 
And  left  them  cold  and  wan;  her  breath  came  fast; 
Her  bosom  heav'd  tumultuously,  but  still 
She  held  her  little  hands  together  clasp'd. 
And  sighed  "  I  come !  I  come  !*'  The  mother  wept, 
And  clasp'd  h  r  dying  darling  to  her  breast, 
As  tho'  to  hold  her  anxious  spirit  back. 
'  Gently  was  the  thread  of  life  divided. 
So  geniiy,  that  the  mother  saw  it  not. 
For  all  the  time,  those  little  hands  were  clasp *d 
As  if  in  prayer,  and  still  the  bright  smile  lit 
Her  pallid  cheeks,  while  still  she  whispered  soft, 
**  I  come  !  I  come  !** 

The  sun  had  disappear'd; 
The  summer  tNvilight  darkeu'd  into  gloom; 
The  birds  no  longer  in  the  hedgerows  sang, 
And  from  the  village  church,  arose  a  hum 
Of  prayer.    Still  by  the  open  window,  sat 
The  mother,  with  her  child  clasp'd  in  her  arms ; 
That  little  face  was  pale,  and  cold  in  death, 
The  golden  ringlets,  lay  upon  the  brow, 
Bamp  and  neglected.     Still  she  seem'd  to  smile 
Not  even  death's  cold  touch  could  chase  away 
That  happy  smile,  for  when  the  spirit  fled, 
Tho  shadow  of  the  glory,  which  it  saw. 
Streaming  thro'  the  wide  open'd  gate  of  heaven, 
It  Hung  upon  the  face; — >And  ftf  it  smiled. 


iftie  Natural  ii$tort)  tt  lumbttfis. 

Genus— HOMO. 

Species— HUMBUGIENSIS. 

Chapter  1. — Introductory. 

Firstly,  as  the  Parsons  say,  what  is  Huinbugf  Some  say  the 
word  itself  is  derived  from  Hamburgh  which  everybody  knows 
is  the  name  of  a  city.  The  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh  probably  not 
having  been  duly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  cathechism  in 
the  days  of  their  youth,  had  a  tendency  to  go  astray  from 
the  paths  of  rectitude  into  the  tempting  but  decietful  paths 
of  dishonesty ;  this  tendency,  which,  with  all  due  deference  to 
my  fellow  men,  I  must  acknowledge  to  be  one  natural  to  humanity, 
led  them  to  entrap  their  fellow  traders  into  bad  bargains,  the 
Hamburghers  always  being  gainers ;  from  this  it  came  to  be  a  com- 
mon saying  about  anything,  which  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark, 
or  what  it  ought  to  be,  that  it  had  come  from  Hamburg.  And  of 
a  man  who  was  not  what  he  ought  to  be  or  what  he  pretended  to 
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be,  that  he  was  a  Hamburgher.  This  long  word  iu  time  got  re- 
duced to  its  present  compass — Humbug.  From  the  above  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  plain  meaning  of  the  word  Humbug,  is  anything 
which  is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be.  For  instance,  I  should  be 
a  humbug  if  I  was  to  say  that  I  was  an  orator  or  poet,  and  could 
neither  speak  eloquently  nor  write  poetry;  from  this  it  may  appear 
that  humbug  is  but  another  name  for  lying,  but  those  who  think 
this  are  unsophisticated  and  not  aware  of  the  now  very  generally 
imderstood  fact  that  a  departure  from  the  strict  truth  is  not  always 
a  lie.  There  are  many  very  respectable  individuals  who  some- 
times, or  it  may  be  frequently,  depart  from  the  straight  line  of 
truth,  as  people  go  to  the  sea  side  for  a  change ;  but  who  never- 
theless if  told  that  they  were  lying  or  liars  would  be  horrified 
at  the  bare  idea,  aud  indignantly  repudiate  the  charge.  The  fact 
is,  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  people,  they  have 
undergone  a  species  of  elevation,  and  in  consequence  they  no  longer 
lie,  or  are  liars,  but  Humbug  folks,  and  are  Humbugs.  It  is  re- 
markable how  easily  some  people  take  the  charge  of  *^  fibbing,'* 
"  storying,"  "  Humbugging,"  &c.  who,  if  you  were  to  tell  them 
they  were  lying,  which  would  be  but  a  plainer  word  for  the  same 
thing,  would  fly  out  as  thoiigh  you  had  bitten  them  I  must 
confess  it  is  very  nice  and  convenient,  in  this  polite  age,  to  have  a 
few  pretty  little  words  by  which  we  may  present  truths  unplea- 
sant in  their  nakedness  in  a  palatable  manner ;  it  argues  much  for 
the  politeness  and  refinement  of  the  people,  but  very  little,  I  am 
afraid,  for  their  morality  or  single-mindedness.  But  btill  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  Humbug.  It  is  a  failing  I 
think  with  all  people  of  all  nations,  I  know  it  is  with  the  English, 
to  like  being  deceived,  or  in  other  words.  Humbugged.  This 
failing  has  its  rise,  I  believe,  in  something  which  is  in  itself  good; 
namely,  that  longing  yearning  desire  which  all  men  have  for  some- 
thing that  is  not.  Something  or  other  every  one  seems  to  want 
to  complete  his  or  her  happiness.  This  desire  is  both  natural  and 
good,  for,  if  properly  directed,  it  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  that  source 
of  true  happiness,  for  the  attainment  of  which,  it  was  placed  by 
the  All- wise  Creator  in  the  human  heart ;  but  owing  to  man's  ac- 
knowledged fallibility,  it  seldom  is  properly  directed  or  carefully 
nursed,  and  therefor  seizes  on  straws  or  toys  of  some  sort  or 
other,  in  hopes  that  they  will  supply  what  is  desired,  and  so  long 
as  the  people  who  seize  on  these  straws  or  toys  do  believe  that 
they  are  in  reality  what  they  want,  so  long  is  happiness  derived 
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from  their  possession,  but  as  soon  as  they  become  persuaded  that 
what  they  desired  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  them,  then  they  are 
cast  aside  in  disgust,  and  others  sought  for  ;  therefore  it  follows 
that  as  these  straws  or  toys  by  which  we  meaa  things  that  are 
not  what  they  pretend  to  be,  do  in  some  measure  conduce  to  the 
happiness  of  human  beings,  they  are  in  some  measure  good,  and 
not  to  be  condemned.  A  maa  may  be  desirous  of  being  a  great 
musician,  and  he  may  even  imagine  that  he  is  a  musical  genius, 
and  yet  possess  no  spark  of  musical  ability,  bat  if  he  derives 
happiness  from  elicitiag  dolorous  wails  from  a  flute,  or  if  the  dis- 
cordant squeals  of  a  badly  played  fiddle  soothe  his  mind  and  add 
enjoyment  to  his  life,  then  does  the  Humbug  which  he  practises 
upon  himself,  in  thinking  himself  a  genius,  do  good,  inasmuch  as 
it  adds  to  the  sum  of  his  earthly  happiness,  which  all  will  ac- 
knowledge to  be  a  desirable  thing,  or  in  the  words  of  Shakspere, 
"  A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wish'd."  No  man  is  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  his  earthly  lot,  however  desirable  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  do  not  possess  it ;  the  best  christians  who  ever  lived,  whilst 
extolling  the  virtue  of  contentment,  have  inwardly  sighed  for  the 
"  Plains  of  Heaven,"  and  the  "  River  of  the  Waters  of  Life/'  The 
child  who  has  to  wear  his  elder  brother's  old  clothes  cut  down  to 
the  required  size,  longs  for  the  time  to  come  when  they  wont  fit 
him,  and  he  will  have  new  ones  of  his  own  ;  the  schoolboy,  with 
the  hopefulness  of  youth,  looks  forward  anxiously  to  the  tune 
when  he,  released  from  the  thraldom  of  book  and  desk,  with 
its  disagreeable  accompaniments  of  birch  and  keeping  in,  when  he 
shall  revel  in  the  delights  of  the  work-a-day  world,  and  the 
desire  of  his  heart  is  attained,  and  he  begins  to  bear  his  part  of 
the  primeval  curse,  how  he  longs  for  the  time  when  he  may  pos- 
sess the  comforts  of  a  business,  home,  and  wife  of  his  own,  and 
when  all  his  earthly  desires  have  been  fulfilled,  when  his  business 
has  prospered  and  he  is  well  to  do  in  this  world's  gear ;  when  the 
shades  of  age  begin  to  draw  their  curtains  around  him,  curtailing 
his  prospect  to  a  few  short  years,  then  he  prays  for  a  speedy  re- 
lease, that  he  may  join  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  gone  some  time 
before,  and  the  friends  of  his  youthj  all  of  whom  have  departed 
and  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  better  land.  This  life  is  full  of 
uarealities ;  man  is  ever  striving,  ever  longing  after  something 
that  is  not.  Like  a  traveller  in  the  desert  he  sees  afar  off  the 
object  he  is  so  anxiously  seeking;  tired  and  jaded  though  he 
may  be,  weary  of  his  toil,  sick  at  heart  from  repeated  disappoint^* 
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ments,  onward  he  struggles,  certain  that  he  shall  gain  it  at  lasf 
but  doomed  to  discover  that  it  is  but  a  mirage  which  has 
been  deceiving  him.  If  these  mirages  which  haunt  his  path  afford 
him  any  comfort,  if  he  derives  any  amount  of  happiness,  however 
small,  from  their  presence,  then  they  are  good,  and  not  to  be 
wholly  condemned.  A  state  of  Humbug  is  natural  to,  and  insep- 
arable from  life.  The  Devil  Humbugged  our  first  mother  in  Par- 
dise,  and  he  is  continually  Humbugging  her  children  ;  the  Hum- 
biig  he  practises  is  not  a  commendable  species,  and  ought  to  be 
carefully  shunned,  but  there  are  kinds  which  in  themselves  are 
harmless,  or  even  good.  How  many  men,  proud  of  their"  own 
discernment  and  acuteness,  and  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  man  can 
get  over,  or  in  other  words  Humbug  them,  repeatedly  get  over, 
or  Humbug  themselves,  and  all  the  while  feel  as  happy  as  if  they 
had  got  over  somebody  else.  Now  as  long  as  this  Humbug  which 
they  practise  upon  themselves  does  no  one  else  any  harm,  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  practise  it,  for  no  man  has  any  right  to 
interfere  with  another  man,  except  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  and  happiness.  One  man  may  even  practise  Humbug 
upon  his  fellow  men  to  any  extent,  provided  he  does  not,  by  so 
doing,  injure  those  upon  whom  he  practises,  either  in  person  or 
reputation,  but  immediately  he  oversteps  these  bounds  he  becomes 
amenable  to  the  general  laws  which  regulate  society.  The  sum 
of  human  happiness  is  so  small  that  we  cannot  afford  to  throw 
away  any  means  for  increasing  that  sum ;  if,  then,  there  are  cer- 
tain agencies  in  the  world  which  we  designate  by  the  general 
tlBrm  Humbugs,  which  do  in  a  certain  measure,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  individualities,  increase  that  amount,  we  are  justitied, 
tKyt  in  condemning,  but  in  commending  such.  Who  can  say  that 
men  are  not  happier  for  being  Himibugged  ?  What  misery  we 
shotild  be  in,  if  we  always  knew  the  exact  truth ;  for  instance,  is 
no*  Jones  who  courts  Sarah  Robinson,  happy  in  the  belief  that 
sdie  returns  his  affection?  it  does  not  affect  him,  although  Brown 
does  know  that  she  makes  fun  of  him  behind  his  back,  and  Hum-- 
bugs  him  to  his  face,  his  happiness  is  increased  by  the  Humbug 
practised  on  him,  therefore  it  is  in  a  certain  measure  good  for  him 
to  be  Humbugged,  although  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that 
it  is  good  or  right  for  Sarah  Robinson  to  practise  Humbug.  Tom 
Hood  the  elder  says,  that  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  on  earth  to 
sleep  and  not  to  know  it ;  the  next  pleasure  to  this,  I  believe,  is 
to  be  Humbugged  without  knowing  it,  a  state  like  that  of  sleep 
which  almost  every,  one  passes  through  daily.     There  are  an  im- 
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merise  variety  of  Humbugs,  in  fact- ever}'  man  is  a  Humbug  on 
some  particular  point,  but  some  individuals  earn  their  livings,  and 
often  very  good  ones  too,  by  its  practice.  The  Constitution  of 
England  is  oi>e  of  the  greatest  Humbugs  in  existence,  and  those 
who  are  seeking  to  patch  it  up  stand  next.  We  talk  about  free- 
dom of  body  and  mind,  freedom  of  the  press,  &c.  &c.,  why  it  is 
all  Humbug,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  or  lequajity  all  the 
world  over,  and  there  never  wilt  be  so  long  as  men  are  human, 
and  they  havea't  made  much  progress  towards  anything  else  since 
the  world  began.  There  must  be  inequality:  if  God  had  intended 
equality  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  be  universally  prevalent,  he 
wonld  never  have  created  weak  heads  and  strong  ones,  weak  bodies 
and  strong  ones.  The  only  government  we  read  of  in  the  Bible, 
namely,  that  of  Heaven,  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  when  the 
Devil  inspired  with  some  equality  notions,  wanted  to  make  him- 
self equal  with  his  king,  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  he  was  turned  out, 
and  served  quite  right  too ;  since  that  time  he  has  travelled  up 
and  down  the  earth,  inspiring  silly  mortals  with  the  same  foolish 
ideas  which  worked  his  own  ruin ;  my  fervent  prayer  is  "  Prom 
the  Devil  and  all  his  Humbug,  Good  Lord  dehver  us ! "  Never- 
theless if  any  individuals  find  their  ,^mouat  of  happiness  increased 
by  such  notions  of  equality  and  freedom,  they  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  harbour  them,  and  to  preach  them  to  other  people,  and 
even  to  convert  others  if  they  can,  provided  they  do  not  overstep 
the  bounds  imposed  by  the  laws  of  society,  and  thus  injure  the 
harmony  of  the  nation.  Another  wide  spread  Humbug  is  that  of 
Fashion,  a  species  of  christian  idolatry;  men  and  women  bow 
down  before  the  shrine  of  fashion  with  a  reverence  which  is  sel- 
dom equalled  in  a  christian  place  of  worship,  and  numbers  of  poor 
infatuated  ones  offer  themselves  as  victims  upon  some  of  its  many 
altars.  On  the  altar  of  Crinoline  how  many  of  our  fair  sisters 
have  smoked ;  and  as  the  smell  of  their  burning  has  gone  up  and 
titillated  the  nostrils  of  their  god,  how  his  proud  heart  hath  re- 
joiced with  gladness  exceedingly.  How  many  more  have  laid 
themselves  on  the  rack  of  small  bonnets,  and  had  their  poor,  jaws 
tortured  by  the  fiend  Tic  Doulou  ;  how  many  more  have  offered 
themselves  up  at  the  shrine  of  tight  waists  and  bare  bosoms,  and 
in  their  extacy  of  worship  have  coughed  themselves  into  their 
coffins ;  what  numbers  of  bipeds  we  see  hopping  through  the  streets 
groaning  in  spirit,  and  racked  with  pain,  resulting  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  clumsiest  of  all  deitie?,  the  Chinese  god  Smallfeet ! 
What  a  widespread  Humbug  is  fashion !    Oh !  that  sonje  one  iU" 
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spired  would  arise  with  the  seal  of  a  Luther,  and  thunder  Thesis 
after  Thesis  at  this  anti-christian  worship,  until  the  monster  falls 
from  his  high  position,  and  men  and  women  are  at  liberty  to  wear 
what  is  most  comfortable.  The  arranging  of  the  species  of 
Humbug  into  classes  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty ;  but  in  future 
papers,  I  wHl  endeavour  to  present  the  result  of  long  years  of 
unremittiiig  study  on  the  siubject;  any  information  fiom  fellow 
at^dants  tm  any  other  varieties^  if  sent  to  the  ^'Repository"  Offio^ 
difectod  to  Blank  Humbug,  Esq.,  wiH  be  most  t)iaakfuUy  receiyed 
by  the  Auithor. 


<l«  %itUt&  (Smtn,  ^.^. 


Bxitannia  veepBl 
For  one  of  her  most  iiaithfal  sons  is  dead. 
His  patriotio  spirit  knew  not  self, 
But  freely  to  his  country  gare  his  lifb. 

Th«^  oppressed  of  nations  moimi ! 
Their  friend  has  left  this  transitory  seene ; 
His  hieid  reasoning,  clear  as  noonday  son. 
Proved  that  mankind  is  one  great  general  whole* 
The  freedom  or  oppression  of  each  part 
ContribntiDg  its  share  of  weal  or  woe 
To  all  the  race.   For  freedom,  hard  he  toiled, 
Untiring  in  the  vineyard  of  his  God. 

The  friends  of  progress  weep  ! 
Their  fellow  worker  in  the  world's  great  field, 
Has  gone  to  join  the  brotherhood  above ; 
Yet  let  us  calmly  hope  that  as  of  old, 
Elijah's  mantle  fell,  and  warmed  the  breast 
Of  his  successor  with  prophetic  fire. 
So  Richard  Cobden's  mantle  may  have  passed, 
And  now  is  vivifying  some  great  soul 
With  power  to  cany  on  the  sacred  work 
He  loved  so  well. 

A.  C. 
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In  a  small  country  town  in  Yorkshire,  not  far  from  where  the 
Cleveland  hills  lift  up  their  lofty  heads,  dwelt  a  few  years  ago, 
one  Jeremiah  Twinkler;  cobbler,  poet,  and  parish  clerk;  a  man 
whose  name,  if  not  emblazoned  0:1  the  pages  of  his  country's  his- 
tory, was  great  in  Trenby,  and  famous  for  at  lea^t  twenty  miles 
round.  Did  he  not  ring  the  bells  if  the  good  people  got  married, 
and  toll  them  if  they  died  ?  Their  soles  worn  out  by  the  rough  and 
uneven  roads  were  neatly  and  expeditiously  repaired,  and  to  crown 
all,  every  remarkable  event  in  the  local  history  was  done  into 
verse  and  related  to  his  friends,  while  he  battered  away  at  the 
lapstone.  The  Squire  of  course  wa?  the  great  man  of  the  place ; 
the  rector  was  a  very  illustrious  man,  but  upon  the  whole,  Jer- 
emiah Twinkler  stood  foremost  in  public  esteem. 

There  was  only  one  person  who  could  at  all  approach  in  impor- 
tance to  the  parish  clerk,  after  the  squire  and  rector,  and  that  was 
lawyer  Doubledem,  a  man  learned  hi  the  law,  of  great  forensic 
ability,  who  made  all  the  wills,  conveyances,  and  other  legal  doc- 
uments— "  in  the  name  of  God,  amen" — and  who,  doubtless,  would 
hare  held  a  very  high  position,  had  he  not  been  in  a  measure  over 
$hadowed  by  Jeremiah  Twinkler's  genius.  We  have  it  upon  the 
immaculate  authority  of  England's  greatest  poet,  that  two  suns 
may  not  shine  in  the  same  heavens ;  we  may  also  assert  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  that  two  stars,  such  stars  as  Jeremiah  Twinkler 
and  lawyer  Doubledem,  cannot  by  any  means  travel  in  one  orbit ; 
one  must  sink  below  the  other,  or  else  there  must  be  startling  and 
alarming  catastrophies,  rivaling  in  importance  any  of  those  which 
are  so  vividly  pourtrayed  by  Zadkiel,  in  his  prophetical  and  ver- 
acious almanack, 

Jeremiah  was  a  straight  man,  the  lawyer  was  a  crooked  man, 
not  physically  mind  you,  for  on  that  point  the  lawyer  had  the 
advantage,  being  tall,  spare,  straight  and  sharp,  while  Jere- 
miah was  bent  with  sitting  at  his  work,  and  hobbled  rather  than 
walked ;  but  the  term  is  applied  morally,  because  the  cobbler  loved 
and  pursued  good  ends  by  straightforward  means,  while  the  law- 
yer followed  what  he  considered  to  be  his  own  interests,  by  any 
means  whatsoever. 

Lawyer  Doubledem  had  a  daughter  as  unlike  her  father  as  light 
is  unlike  to  darkness,  for  she  was  in  character,  opposite  to  him ; 
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being  the  very  image  of  the  poor  woman,  her  mother,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be. the  wife  of  this  scrubby,  and  shabby  limb  of 
the  law ;  they  called  this  daughter  Jenny. 

Jenny,  of  course,  had  a  sweetheart,  and  of  course  her  father  had 
forbidden  her  to  see  him  ;  and,  of  course,  she  partly  obeyed  him, 
and  partly  disobeyed  him ;  and,  of  course,  the  sweetheart  was  a 
very  deserving  fellow ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  a  confounded  shame 
for  the  old  passionless  lawyer  to  interfere  as  he  did,  and,  of  course, 
*'the  course  of  true  love  "did  not  "run  smooth,"  but  was,  in 
a  word,  a  very  turbule.it,  truculent;  and  wretched  little  river 
indeed. 

You  may  be  sure  that  all  the  town  kuew  how  matters  stood, 
and  that  all  the  town  sympathised  with  the  young  folks,  and  as 
there  were  but  few  topics  of  general  importance  in  the  small 
town  of  Trenby,  private  matters  were  made  io  assume  great 
importance,  and  became  the  staple,  out  of  which  most  conversa- 
tions were  manufactured. 

Yet  in  some  respects  lawyer  Doubledem*s  objection  to  Frank 
Harker  was  not  without  a  spice  of  reason.  The  young  man's 
father  was  a  drunkard  and  spendthrift.  Three  large  farms  had 
already  been  washed  away  iu  a  flood  of  brandy,  and  lawyer 
Doubledem  knew  as  well  as  anybody  that  in  a  short  time,  the  last 
property  must  come  into  the  market,  when  both  old  Harker  and  young 
Harker  would  be  pennyless,  or,  at  least,  have  no  more  than  a  small 
balance  of  ready  money  left,  which  would  soon  melt  beneath  the 
fierce  passion  for  drink,  of  the  old  man. 

But  after  all,  Frank  was  a  right  good  fellow  ;  sober  as  a  judge, 
and  industrious  as  a  bee,  so  that  if  his  father  should  waste  all  his 
property,  there  was  no  fear  of  him  getting  on  in  the  world. 

However,  the  old  lawyer,  from  being  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  Frank,  became  his  friend,  and  welcomed  him  heartily,  as  the 
destined  husband  of  his  daughter,  and  it  came  about  in  this 
simple,  manner. 

Frank  was  the  fast  friend  of  Harry  Temple,  the  rector's  son, 
and  they  were  both  great  men  with  old  Jeremiah  Twinkler  the 
parish  clerk.  In  small  places  the  rich  are  friendly  with  the 
poor,  and  there  exists  a  more  neighbourly  familiarity  between 
people  of  opposite  ranks,  t]ia:i  in  large  towns.  Frank  and  his 
friend,  would  listen  to  Jer3niiali'.s  yarns  or  copy  over  his  poetry 
fur  him,  and  often  do  him  the  honour  of  cilliiig  upon  him  at  his 
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litde  shop,  where  while  the  old  fellow  battered  his  leatiier,  or 
WK&ed  his  ends,  they  discussed  local  history,  and  local  chai^cfcet* 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  once  when  they  met,  Harry  begsn 
joking  Frank  upon  his  melandioly  countenance,  and  said-*^ 

^What  is  the  matter  with  you  Prank,  to-day?"  Has  old 
DoubledMa  threatened  to  shoot  you,  or  has  his  daughter  disaiis«ed 
yout  Never  mind,  come  my  boy — ^if  its  nothing  worse  ihaH  a 
loTefit  it  will  soon  be  off  again-^Remember  what  Shakespear  says 
*^  Mea  have  died  and  the  worms  have  eaten  them,-^ut  not  for 
to?e." 

*<  I  have  other  things  besides  that  to  annoy  me,"  said  Frank, 
^4t  is  no  joke  to  see  all  the  land  slipping  out  of  one's  hands,  I  can 
tell  you—it's  enough  to  make  one  look  glum— isn't  it  Jeremiah?'* 

**Why  yes,  Mr.  Frank,  I  wont  say  but  it  is  kind  ot  hard  for  a 
young  fellow  like  you  to  be  deprived  of  the  property,  which  in  a 
sense,  is  as  much  yours  as  your  father's,  seeing  that  his  father 
left  it  to  him — Ah  me !  what  changes — I  well  remember  your 
grandfather,  old  John  H«rker.  Now  he  was  a  careful  man,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  or  how  could  he  have  left  so  much  land  be- 
hind him?  I  may  well  speak  good  of  his  name,  for  lie  got  me 
the  situation  of  parish  clerk.  Bat  a  thought  has  just  struck  noe, 
and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  I  fancy  you  will  not  only  be  a 
richer  man,  but  get  sweet  Miss  Jenny  Doubledem  for  yow  wife 
also." 
^'And  what  advice  can  you  have  to  give  me,  Twinkler?" 
"Well,  well,  if  you  wont  have  my  help,  never  mind,"  said  old 
Jeremiah  rather  loftily. 

"Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Twinkler,  you  know  I  should  be  glad  of  your 
advice  so  out  with  it,  let  us  know  what  it  is." 

**  No,  I  wont  tell  you  my  plan  yet,  young  gentleman,  but  if 
you'll  have  patience  for  a  week  or  two  you  shall  see  something, 
very  likely. 

To  this,  of  course  Harry  consented,  hardly  expecting  to  hear 
anything  more  about  it.  , , 

Now  it  chanced  that  very  day  that  lawyer  Doubledem's  shoes 
needed  mending,  wherefore  he  called  at  T winkler's  shop,  to  ask  him 
to  send  to  his  house  for  them  that  night.  "Very  well  sir,"  replied 
Jeremiah,  "they  shall  be  sent  for  this  very  night,  and  returned 
to-morrow  or  next  day." 
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Silt  Jeremiah  Twinkler  did  not  sead  for  the  lawyei-'a  shoes ;  he 
went  for  them  himself,  and  fint^ng  Mr.  Doubledem  in  the  house, 
he  said  he  wished  to  have  a  few  words  with  him,  upon  which  he 
was  invited  in  and  asked  to  take  a  seat. 

Jeremiah  made  a  bow ;  set  his  hat  upon  the  floor,  and  himself 
upon  the  chair  but  said  nothing. 

"Well  Mr,  Twinkler  what  is  it  you  want  with  me  to-night T 
Do  you  want  your  will  making— or  are  you  wanting  to  buy  the 
old  house  next  door  to  you?" 

"Why  as  for  making  my  will  Mr.  Doubledem"  replied  Jeremiah, 
"it  seems  to  me  scaicely  necessary  yet;  I  always  regarded  a  will 
mudi  in  the  same  light  as  a  coffin,  one  of 'the  last  things  to  be 
ordered;  not  good  reasoning,  I  admit,  but  human  nature  doesn't 
like  to  be  reminded  of  its  short  existence  here." 

**Just  so,  just  so,  Mr.  Twinkler." 

"  But  I  wished  to  ask  you  about  Mr.  Harker's  affairs." 

"Bad,  Mr..  Twinkler,  very  bad,  I  hope  you  haven't  been leudijag 
him  money."  .r 

"  No,  not  a  penny,  Mr.  Doubledem." 

"Eight)  Mr.  Twinkler,  you  must  not  indeed;  for  between  you 
and  me,  he  already  owes  well  on  to  a  thousand  pounds  or  so.  I  am 
to  sell  his  last  farm.  Its  a  pity,  poor  man — great  pity — ^but  if 
people  will  drink  and  quarrel,  what  can  they  expect,  Mr.  Twinkler? 
So  saying,  the  lawyer  took  a  large  pinch  of  snuff." 

"You  see  Mr.  Doubledem,  I  feel  sorry  for  the  yonng  man,  his 
son,  a  nice  young  man  that,  sir, — a  very  nice  young  man." 

"  Hem,  ah,  yes,  a  nice  young  man  enough  no  doubt  Mr.  Twink- 
ler, but  he  is  so  very  poor,  and  you  know  I  am  afraid  he's  not  up 
to  much,  too  much  like  his  father  I'm  afraid — too  much  like  his 
father — ^you  see,  sir,  these  things  run  in  the  blood." 

"Well,"  said  Jeremiah,  archly,  "the  young  man  may  resemble  his 
grandfather,  if  he  should  I  am  thinking  that  both  you  and  I  would 
have  reason  to  respect  him,  Mr.  Doubledem." 

"Well,  well,  Mr.  Twinkler,  I  dont  like  that  young  man  for  two 
or  three  things — and  if  they  are  owing  you  money  I  would  advise 
you  to  be  very  careful  how  they  get  any  further  into  your  debt." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Jeremiah,  savagely,  and  came  away. 
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"The  selfish  old  wretch,'*  soliloquised  Mr.  Twiukler,  "hedoesii*t 
think  I  know  about  Mister  Harry's  grandfather  advancing  money 
to  enable  him  to  pass  his  articles ; — ^but  a  thousand  pounds — its  a 
bit  of  money — ^and  if  it  isn't  paid  soon  no  doubt  Mr.  Lawyer 
thinks  l^e  will  get  the  land  into  his  own  possession.  I  wonder 
Harry  will  think  of  that  man's  daughter ; — after  all  she  is  a  dar- 
ling,— and  how  can  she  help  it  if  her  father  is  such  an  angel?" 

Now  the  reaso-i  why  Jeremiah  would  not  tell  his  plan  to  Harry 
was  that  he  wanted  to  ascertain  first  whether  it  was  practicable. 
The  good  old  man  had  in  his  long  and  industrious  life  saved  a  few 
hundreds,  and  in  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shewn  him  b}^  Har- 
ry's grandfather,  as  well  as  through  affection  for  the  young  man,  and 
moreover,  having  no  family,  had  made  up  hisinind  to  risk  his  savings 
in  clearing  Mr.  Harker  from  his  difficulties.  Nevertheless  he  had 
no  doubt  whatever  that  he  should  receive  the  money  again,  some- 
time, if  he  lived,  and  if  he  died — why  no  one  was  so  welcome  to 
it  as  Harry.     The  worst  was  that  he  hadn't  sufficient. 

"Never  mind,"  says  he,  "  I  will  away  to  the  squire." 

"Well,  Mr.  Twinkler,"  said  the  good  natured  squire,  "what  brings 
you  here  to-day,  sit  down,  sit  down,  and  make  yourself  at  home." 

The  squire  gave  Jeremiah  this  hearty  reception,  because  he  had 
known  him  from  his  boyhood,  and  because  of  his  good  character, 
he  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

"I  wish,  sir,  to  speak  with  you  about  Mr.  Harker's  farm.  It 
is  said  that  it  will  soon  be  sold." 

"Well?" 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  I  think  it  would  be  a  kind  act  if 
some  one  would  assist  young  Harker,  so  that  it  might  not  leave 
the  family." 

"How  is  it  to  be  done?" 

"By  .paying  off  the  father's  debts,  which  will  probably  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  thousand  pounds,  and  getting  him  to 
make  the  land  over  to  his  £on,  who  must  become  responsible  for 
the  debt." 

"  Very  good,  very  good  ;  but  who  is  to  advance  the  money  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know,  squire,  that  you  are  holding  a  few  hundreds 
for  me.  I  should  have  no  fear  of  lending  thern,  but  I  fear  there 
will  not  be  enough ;  I  have  therefore  come  to  see  if  you  wiil 
make  up  the  deficiency." 
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"  It  seems  you  have  confidence  in  this  young  man,  Mr.  Twink- 
ler.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  heard  him  well  spoken  of  by 
the  rector." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  sure  the  rector  will  speak  well  of  him." 
,"  Well,  Mr.  Twinkler,  if  I  consent,  it  is  because  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  a  respectable  family  like  Mr.  Harker's  lose  their 
land  and  position.     You  may  rely  upon  me  for  the  money." 

Jeremiah  was  delighted,  and  came  away  with  great  professions 
of  gratitude. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  good  squire,  "  you  are  more  deserving 
than  I  am,  for  you  are  willing  to  risk  your  all  to  do  a  good  turn/* 
,  The  person,  who  had  the  greatest  power  over  Mr.  Harker  was 
lawyer  Doiibledem,  for  he  had  advanced  money  upon  lands  at 
various  times,  when  the  extravagant  old  drunkard  had  been  very 
hard  up.  Great  was  his  astonishment  when  Mr.  Harker  and  his 
son  called  to  pay  off  his  claims.     Mr.  Harker  said — 

"  I  wish  you,  Mr.  Doubledem,  to  make  a  deed  conveying  my 
property  to  my  son." 

The  lawyer  stared,  but  said  nothing. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  Mr.  Doubledem,  but  John  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  I  take  this  course  so  that  he  may  not  be  a 
beggar.  There's  a  good  stretch  of  excellent  land,  Mr.  Doubledem, 
and  under  his  management,  its  value  will  be  greatly  increased." 

With. this  the  lawyer  quite  agreed,  although  having  made  up 
Lis  mind  that  the  property  must  needs  be  sold,  he  felt  that  small 
chagrin  which  men  sometimes  do,  when  their  j^rophecies  are 
confounded. 

Now  Mr.  Doubledem's  offices  were  part  of  the  house  in  which 
he  resided,  indeed  the  window  of  his  parlour  commanded  a  view 
of  them,  and  as  it  happened.  Miss  Jenny,  his  pretty  daughter, 
was  sitting  sewing  away,  like  the  industrious  girl  she  was,  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  for  Mr.  Frank  to  look  up  and  smile, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  Jenny  to  nod  and 
blush ;  yet  that  abominable  old  Doubledem  was  very  much  vexed 
when  he  saw  it,  and  going  into  thej  parlour,  looked  daggers  at 
•his  wife,  for  he  always  visited  the  sins  of  the  daughter  upon  the 
mother. 

That  night,  young  Harker  aiid  Harry  Temple  were  met  at 
Twinkler's,  and,  according  as  their  manner  was,  were  watching 
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him  cobble  a  pair  of  old  boots,  while  they  discoursed  on  the  day's 
proceedings ;  but  Harker  did  not  look  so  hopeful  as  did  Jeremiah. 

"  Well,  well,"  says  Mr.  Twinkler,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  makes 
me  so  confident  in  your  getting  the  old  lawyer's  consent,  it  is 
because  you  will  be  richer  than  you  are  at  present ;  bless  your 
life  it  is  not  you  he  objects  to,  but  your  poverty  as  he  calls  it." 

"And  where  are  the  riches  to  come  frpm?  "  enquired  Frank. 

Whereupon  Jeremiah  informs  him  that  while  sitting  smoking  a 
pipe  beside  the  Hunters'  Bridge,  he  heard  two  gentlemen  talking 
about  Prank's  land,  and  saying  that  it  was  full  of  iron,  and  they 
must  make  an  effort  to  buy  it,  but  he  had  one  piece  of  advice  to 
give,  and  that  was  never  to  part  with  it. 

"  No  fear  of  that,  old  friend,"  cries  Prank,  "  as  long  as  I  can 
hinder  it. 

It  happened,  singularly  enough,  that  next  day,  lawyer  Double- 
dem  received  a  letter  from  a  brother  solicitor  in  N  »  asking 

him  to  enquire  the  price  of  a  farm  belonging  to  one  Harker,  as  a 
client  of  his  had  heard  that  it  was  likely  to  be  in  ^e  market^  and 
would  not  object  to  give  a  reasonable  price  for  it. 

The  lawyer  set  oS  at  once  to  see  Prank  about  it,  ahhoogh  he 
knew  there  was  no  chance  of  doing  business.  The  young  maa  felt 
the  blood  rush  to  his  face,  as  he  said — 

"  It  shall  never  be  sold,  Mr.  Donbledem,  as  long  as  I  have 
power  to  prevent  it." 

A  few  days  served  to  bring  the  applicants  to  the  place,  when, 
as  they  could  not  purchase,  they  were  glad  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  owner  for  the  royalty  of  the  mines,  paying  so 
much  for  the  privilege  as  to  make  Prank  a  wealthy  man. 

The  old  lawyer  bit  his  lips  with  vexation  that  he  had  not 
pushed  Mr.  Harker  for  his  money  a  few  months  before;  "The 
land  would  most  assuredly  have  been  mine  by  this,"  said  he. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  vain  regret. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change  this  produced  in  tiie  mind 
of  Mr.  Doubledem.  Positively  young  Harker  began  to  stand 
high  in  his  estimation ;  he  felt  as  though  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  he  would  propose  for  his  daughter,  and  all  his  fear  now  was 
that  he  would  look  elsewhere. 

Jenny  was  accustomed  to  meet  her  sweetheart  in  the  shady 
lawn  which  ran  behind  the  lawyer's  garden ;   here,  a  few  days 
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after  the  aboye  events,  the  young  pair  were  walking,  digcoiir^ing 
moat  tenderly,  as  you  may  be  sure.  Strange  as  it  might  seem, 
Jenny  felt  a  slight  degree  of  discontent  with  her  lover's  good 
fortune.  Why  ?  Because  she  had  a  sort  of  half  dread  that  it 
might  lead  to  some  change  in  his  sentiments.  She  had  loved  him 
with  all  her  heart  when  he  was  poor,  and  there  was  something 
inexpressively  sweet  in  being  able  to  say — "  My  love  is  altogether 
unselfish,  and  he  holds  a  dearer  place  in  my  heart  because  he  is 
not  what  heartless  people  call '  a  good  match.* "  And  she  seemed 
to  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  him,  because  he  was  not  likely  to 
become  the  prey  of  matchmaking  mothers.  So,  positively,  she 
would  have  been  better  pleased  to  have  had  him  remain  poor. 
It  had  not  struck  her  that  this  change  of  fortune  would  make 
any  difference  with  her  father. 

She  was  not,  then,  so  very  happy,  after  all,  and  Frank  saw  it, 
but  attributed  it  to  her  anxiety  to  have  her  father's  consent.  The 
cunning  fellow,  he  knew  how  to  talk  to  her ;  he  knew  how  to 
make  her  happy,  with  his  honey  words.  And  so  they  sauntered 
along,  thinking  of  nothing  but  their  own  present  bliss,  and  as 
happy  as  happy  could  be,  when,  all  at  once,  Frank  said — 

"  How  we  talk,  as  though  the  way  were  made  quite  straight, 
when  your  father  is  as  stupid  as  ever,  no  doubt." 

The  recollection  of  this  made  them  gloomy  again,  and  for  a 
few  moments  they  said  nothing.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  turn- 
ing a  bend  in  the  lane,  they  suddealy  piet  this  bugbear  father. 
It  is  always  an  awful  moment  for  a  young  girl  when  she  ,is 
discovered  for  the  first  time  Walking  with  ,her  ^sweetheart,  ,but 
when  ,an  opinion  decidedly  advert  to  him  Jias  already  .been 
expressed,  it  is  doubly  awful.  Jenny  did  not  .know  whetfbor  to 
siqk  into  the  ground,  and  she'  really  would  ;have  .regarded  an 
.earthquake  as  a  comfortable  and  qpnvenient  sort  of  a  thing.; 
while  Frank  felt  the  man  rise  within  him,  and  was  determined  .to 
face  the  old  lawyer  boldly.  There  was,  however,  np  need  if  or 
this  resolution,  for  the  lawyer  bp.wed  inoat  politely,  and  entei^ed 
into  conversation  with  the  consqipus  pair.  Then  looking  up  fkt 
the  sky,  in, which  tbpre  passed  a  little  clond,  but  pqt  a  i^ain cjo^id, 
Jie  |»aid — 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  shower,  Mr.  Barker,  you  had  better 
jVBti9tep^in4i  bit,  Mxa.  rDqubledem  will  be  glad  to  .see  ypu;'' 
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What  more  need  be  said?  This  worldly-wise  man  was 
altogether  changed,  and  Frank  loved  the  daughter  too  well  to 
punish  the  father  for  his  baseness. 

When  they  were  married,  Jeremiah  Twinkler  rung  the  bell 
with  all  his  might,  and  as  for  Jenny,  she  always  said  that,  after 
her  husband,  the  best  man  in  Trenby  was  the  old  parish  clerk. 

Talking  with  Jeremiah  about  this  matter,  Harry  Temple  said — 

"  See  the  mighty  power  of  love, — ^it  made  Frank  forgive  old 
Doubledem  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter." 

"See,"  replied  Jeremiah,  "the  mighty  power  of  money, — ^it 
converted  the  hard-hearted  old  lawyer.  And  I  say,  Master 
Harry,  how  would  Frank  have  done  without  the  iron  ?  " 

[At  pages  268  and  270,  for  "  Harry  "  read  "  Frank ; "  and  at  page  271,  for 
"  John  "  read  "  my  son/'] 


Commonly  called  **  Blind  Jack "  of  KnareiborougK 


"  The  fell  disease  deprived  him  of  his  sight, 
And  left  him  to  grope  his  way  in  endless  night." 


We  almost  invariably  find  that  Nature,  in  withholding  from 
man  the  benefit  of  one  sense,  compensates  the  deficiency  by  the 
superior  perfection  in  which  she  bestows  others.  The  extra- 
ordinary particulars  related  in  the  following  pages  strikingly 
exemplify  this  observation,  and  shew  to  what  a  degree  the  power 
of  habit,  and  a  good  understanding,  are  capable  of  overcoming 
impediments  apparently  insurmountable.  For  instance,  who 
would  expect  to  find  a  man  totally  blind  from  his  infancy,  super- 
iatending  the  building  of  bridges  and  the  construction  of  high 
roads ;  an  occupation  f6r  which  his  defect  would  seem  to  have 
wholly  disqualified  him.  These,  however,  were  undertakings  that 
Metcalf  successfully  executed;  and  that,  together  with  many 
singular  adventures  in  which  he  wais  engaged,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  no  small  degree  of  astonishment  and  admiration. 

John  METCALr  was  bom  in  1717,  at  Knaresborough,  in 
Yorkshire.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  his  parents,  who  were 
labouring  people,  put  him  to  school,  where  he  continued  two 
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years,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  small  pox,  which  deprived 
him  of  his  sight  in  spite  of  all  the  means  that  were  employed  for 
•  its  preservation.  About  six  months  after  his  recovery,  he  was 
able  to  go  from  his  father's  house  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
return  without  a  guide ;  and  in  about  three  years  he  could  find 
his  way  alone  to  any  part  of  Knaresborough.  About  this  period 
he  begun  to  associate  with  boys  of  his  own  age,  among  whom  he 
acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  juvenile  pranks  of  taking  birds' 
nests,  and  robbing  orchards.  As  his  father  kept  horses,  he 
learned  to  ride,  and  soon  became  a  good  horseman — a  gallop 
being  his  favourite  pace.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  taught 
music,  in  which  he  made  great  proficiency,  though  the  cry  of  a 
hound  or  a  harrier  was  more  congenial  to  his  taste  than  the  sound 
of  an  instrument.  He  kept  hounds  of  his  own,  and  frequently 
hunted  with  Mr.  Woodburn,  of  Knaresborough,  who  kept  a  pack, 
and  was  always  veiy  desirous  of  Metcalf's  company  in  the  chase. 
One  day,  Metcalf,  with  some  other  young  men,  expressed  a  great 
desire  for  a  day's  sport,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Woodburn,  the 
master  of  the  Knaresborough  pack  of  hounds,  had  often  lent 
them  to  Metcalf  for  the  same  purpose,  they  doubted  not  of  the 
success  of  his  application.  I^.the  evening  before  the  appointed 
day,  Metcalf  went,  flushed  with  hope,  to  Mr.  Woodburn,  request- 
ing him  to  lend  the  pack  for  the  next  day.  This  was  a  favour 
out  of  his  power  to  grant,  having  engaged  to  meet  Squire  Trapps 
with  the  hounds,  next  morning,  upon  Scoton  Moor,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  some  young  fox  hounds.  Chagrined  at  this, 
Metcalf  debated  with  himself  whether  the  disappointment  should 
fall  to  Mr.  Woodburn's  fiiends,  or  his  own  :  determined  that  it 
should  not  be  the  lot  of  the  latter,  he  arose  the  next  morning 
before  daybreak,  and  crossed  the  high  bridge,  near  which  he  had 
the  advantage  of  the  joint  echoes  of  the  old  castle  and  Belmont 
wood.  He  had  brought  with  him  an  extraordinary  good  hound 
of  his  own,  and,  taking  him  by  the  ears,  made  him  give  mouth 
very  loudly,  himself  giving  some  halloos  at  the  same  time.  This 
device  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  in  a  few  miautes  he  had  nine 
couple  about  him,  as  the  hounds  were  kept  by  various  people 
about  the  shambles,  and  were  suffered  to  lie  unkennelled.  Mount- 
ing his  horse,  away  he  rode  with  the  dogs  to  Harrowgate,  where 
he  met  his  friends  ready  mounted  and  in  high  spirits.  Some  of 
them  proposed  going  to  Bilton  Wood,  near  Knaresborough ;  but 
this  was  opposed  by  Metcalf,  who  preferred  the  moor ;    in  fact, 
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he  was  apprehensive  of  being  followed  by  Mr.  Woodburn,  and 
wished  to  be  farther  from  Knaresborough  on  that  account. 
Pursuant  to  his  advice,  they  drew  the  moor,  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles,  when  they  started  a  hare,  killed  her  after  a  fine  chase, 
and  immediately  put  up  another :  just  at  this  moment  came  up 
Mr.  Woodburn,  very  angry,  and  threatened  to  send  Metcalf  to 
the  house  of  correction,  and  his  passion  rising  to  the  utmost,  rode 
up  with  an  intention  to  horse-whip  him,  which  Metcalf  prevented 
by  galloping  out  of  his  reach.  Mr.  Woodburn  then  endeavoured 
to  call  off  the  hounds,  but  Metcalf,  knowing  the  fleetness  of  his 
own  horse,  ventured  within  speaking,  though  not  within  whipping 
distance  of  him,  and  begged  tiiat  he  would  not  spoil  them  by 
taking  them  off;  and  that  he  was  sure  they  would  (as  they 
actually  did)  kill  in  a  very  short  time.  Metcalf  soon  found  that 
Mr.  Woodburn's- anger  had  begun  to  abate,  and,  going"  nearer  to 
Mm,  pleaded  in  excuse  a  misunderstanding  of  his  plan^  which  he 
said  he  thought  had  been  fixed  for  the  day  after.  The  apology 
succeeded  with  this  good-natured  gentleman,  who,  giving  tiie 
hare  to  Metcalf,  desired  he  would  accompany  him  to  Scoton  Moor, 
whither,  though  late,  he  would  go,  rather  than  wholly  disappoint 
Mr.  Trapps.  Metcalf  proposed  to  -his  friend  to  cross  ihe  river 
Midd  at  Holm  bottom,  and  Mr.  Woodburn,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  ford,  he  again  undertook  the  office  of  gtiide,  and,  leading 
the  Way,  they  soon  arrived  at  Scoton  Moor,  where  Mr.  Trappe 
and  his  company  had  waited  for  them  several  hours.  Mr.  Wood- 
bum  explained  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and,  being  now  able  to 
participate  in  the  joke,  the  affair  ended  very  agreeably. 

When  about  fourteen  years  old,  his  activity  and  the  success 
with  which  his  enterprizes  were  usually  attended,  led  him  to 
imagine  that  he  might  undertake  anything  without  danger,  and 
greatly  consoled  him  for  the  want  of  sight ;  but  he  was  taught 
to  regret  that  defect  by  a  severe  wound  he  received  in  conse-  ^ 
quence  of  a  fall  into  a  gravel-pit,  while  making  his  retreat  from 
a  plum  tree,  in  which  he  had  been  surprised  by  the  owner. 

Tt)  BE  CONTINUED. 
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WxitUn  at  iJxt  tt^^mAi^  ti  1866. 


We  greet  the  birth  of  another  year 

"With  a  glow  of  hope  and  a  thrill  of  fear; 

With  a  sigh  from  memor3''8  echoing  cell, 

And  a  thought  of  the  past  with  its  surging  swell. 

We  think  what  the  waning  year  has  brought. 
Of  its  days  that  with  life  and  death  were  frought; 
With  dawning  life  and  with  fateful  death ; 
With  the  wail  of  birth,  and  the  failing  breath. 

Of  the  young  life  given  we  may  not  speak, 
But  the  smile  of  heaven  on  its  progress  seek. 
For  the  Jives  recall'd  our  thanks  we  pay, 
Although  from  us  they  are  borne  awajr. 

A  voice  from  the  far-off  city  came 
With  the  Summer  win-d,  and  it  breathed  a  name.- 
"  She  is  gone  to  her  rest  whom  ye  held  so  dear, 
No  more  the  eye  shall  behold  her  here." 

Day  after  day  has  the  sable  plume 

Gone  sweepinj?  by  with  its  train  of  gloom; 

One  after  one,  the  young,  the  old. 

Hath  been  laid  beneath  the  gravestone  cold. 

When  the  light  of  summer  had  passed  away, 
And  the  days  were  short,  and  dull  and  gray. 
Through  the  heavy  mist  came  the  voice  of  doom, 
And  the  brother  stood  by  a  sister's  tomb. 

Days  briefer  still — and  from  childhood's  home 
The  startling  echo  of  death  has  come — 
Alas  for  the  dear  and  lifelong  friend! 
How  fondly  loved!  she  hath  reached  her  end. 

Lost  to  the  life  we  are  leading  now. 
To  be  found  again  with  a  star- crowned  brow; 
Lost  to  us  wandering  darkly  here; 
Awaiting  us  yonder,  where  all  is  clear. 

Together  we  marched  in  the  morn  of  life. 
Together  we  neared  its  noontide  strife; 
Apart  we  have  faced  its  downward  slope. 
Severed,  yet  one  in  heart  and  hope. 

A  little  while  and  we  reunite 
In  the  land  where  is  no  more  death  nor  night. 
"  The  Lamb  is  the  light  of  that  unseen  shore, 
And  we  rest  in  His  home  for  evermore. 
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DECEMBER. 


Wesleyan  Methodism. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Wedaesday  afternoon,  the  26th  Inst.  The 
number  of  members  was  about  the  same,  and  the  finances  were 
in  a  favourable  position,  a  balance  of  about  £20  being  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  stewards.  Mr.  J.  N.  Clarksou  was  appointed  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Barnard,  as  co-steward  with  Mr.  Dobson. 

Workhouse  Treat. — The  Christmas  Day  treat  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  Workhouse,  about  95  in  number,  was  got  up  with 
the  same  punctuallity  and  in  the  same  perfection  of  cookery 
which  have  been  its  characteristics  since  the  present  master  and 
matron  took  charge  of  the  establishment.  On  retiring  from  the 
tables,  the  men  were  each  presented  with  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  the 
women  with  a  paper  of  tea,  and  the  children  with  an  orange. 

Child  Drowned. — On  Saturday  morning,  the  22nd,  George 
Buchannan,  deputy  coroner,  held  an  inquest  at  the  Royal  Hotel, 
West  Cliff,  touching  the  death  of  Eleanor  Jane  Hamilton,  a  little 
girl  three  years  and  eleven  moaths  old,  daughter  of  Mr.  A. 
Hamilton,  grocer,  &c.,  Skinner-street,  who  Avas  drowned  on  the 
previous  afternoon,  by  falling  from  the  Fish  Staith  into  the  har- 
bour. The  coroner  very  briefly  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Accidentally  drowned,  by  falling  from 
the  quay  into  the  harbour  of  Whitby." 

Sudden  Death. — On  Tuesday  night,  the  11th,  Mr.  John 
Sinclair,  Oswy-street,  Fishbum-park,  retired  to  bed  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  complained  of  being  unwell.  About  three  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning,  his  wife  heard  him  m£ike  a  noise,  and 
immediately  got  a  light  and  found  him  in  a  fit,  which  was  rapidly 
followed  by  two  more,  and  he  was  never  conscious  after.  Dr. 
Taylerson  was  sent  for,  but  before  his  arrival  Mr.  Sinclair  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  by  George 
Buchannan,  Esq.,  deputy  coroner,  on  the  Thursday  afternoon 
following,  in  the  Justices'-room,  when  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
"  Died  in  a  fit."  From  the  evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased 
had  been  subject  to  fits  for  many  years  past. 

Fat  Stock  Sale.— On  Tuesday,  the  11th,  the  surplus  fat 
stock  belonging  to  E.  Corner,  Esq.,  Broad  Ings,  was  offered  for 
public  competition  by  Mr.  Thompson.     The  day  was  fine,  and  the 
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cattle,  being  of  a  superior  class,  brought  together  a  goodly  number 
of  purchasers.  The  prices  obtained  may  be  quoted  at  about  9s. 
to  9s.  6d.  per  stone.  The  principal  buyers  were  Mr.  Joseph 
Wilkinson,  Mr.  Alderson,  Mr.  J.  Beal,  Mr.  T.  Newton,  and  Mr. 
Rt.  Woodhouse.  The  best  animal  offered  was  a  steer,  which 
was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Woodhouse  for  £23  5s.  Some  choice 
sheep  were  sold,  which  realised  a  fair  price.  Mr.  Corner  provided 
a  liberal  supply  of  creature  comforts  for  those  who  favoured  him 
with  their  attendance. 

Grosmont  Institute  Soieee.— On  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  12th,  a  very  interesting  and  successful  soiree  in  connection 
with  this  useful  institution,  was  held  in  a  commodious  building, 
contiguous  to  the  village,  hitherto  used  as  a  brick-shed,  but 
which  is  about  to  be  converted  into  an  institute.  An  excellent 
and  abundant  tea  was  supplied  to  nearly  200  visitors,  and  the 
following  ladies  very  amiably  dispensed  what  their  liberality  had 
gratuitously  provided : — Mrs.  Hay,  Mrs.  Ingham,  Mrs.  Hodgson, 
Mrs.  Love,  Mrs.  Dyson,  Mrs.  Talbot,  and  Mrs.  Barclay.  The 
united  contributions  of  several  bachelor  friends  suflSced  to  furnish 
very  amply  other  three  tables,  at  which  young  ladies  did  the 
honours  with  graceful  ease  and  efficiency.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  tea,  upwards  of  300  persons  assembled  to  hear  the  addresses 
which  had  been  announced,  and  the  room  was  comfortably  filled. 
Mr.  Talbot,  who  presided,  read  an  introductory  poetical  address, 
which  dealt  eloquently,  as  well  as  humorously,  with  many  topics 
of  interest.  Charles  Bagnall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  T.  Bagnall,  Esq., 
expatiated  on  the  beneficial  and  elevating  tendency  of  mechanics' 
institutes.  The  Rev.  J.  Bailey,  Mr.  Bate,  and  other  friends,  took 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

Whitby  Museum. — A  fine  specimen  of  the  "  Icthyosaurus 
Acutirostris  "  has  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Robert  M. 
Hunton,  Esq.  The  animal  was  exhumed  several  years  ago,  from 
the  lias  at  Boulby,  by  his  late  brother,  Lewis  Hunton,  Esq.,  the 
writer  of  the  paper  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  for  1836,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  a  section  of 
the  Upper  Lias  and  Marlestone  of  Yorkshire,  showing  the  limited 
vertical  range  of  the  species  of  Ammonites  and  other  Testacea, 
with  their  value  as  geological  tests,"  the  whole  having  a  partic- 
ular reference  to  that  part  of  the  coast  between  Whitby  and 
Redcar  known  as  Easington  Heights.  The  entire  length  of  this 
valuable  fossil  is  17  feet ;  of  which  measurement  the  tail  is  ^  feet, 
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the  body  .5  feet,  and  the  head  S  feet.  The  jaws  have  their  ffca*- 
midable  rows  of  teeth,  and  the  tail  is  most  perfectly  defined  in 
every  joint,  while  the  side  paddles  are  distinguii^hable  with  the 
other  bones  of  the  body,  as  though  they  had  been  pressed  or 
flattened  together  by  some  sudden  catastrophe  overtaking  the 
animal.  This  wonderful  petrifaction,  supposing  it  f umiahed  with 
.flesh  and  integuments,  will  go  to  prove  that  the  dragon  of 
romance  is,  after  all,  no  fable. 

Congregational  Sabbath  School  and  Band  of  Hope 
Annivees ABY. — This  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  the  Lecture 
Hall,  on  Friday,  the  28th.  A  large  company  sat  down  to  tea, 
after  which  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Eevs.  J.  C.  Potter, 
Wm.  Jackson,  Thompson  Hesk,  Rt.  Mercer,  and  Mr.  Hopper. 
Mr.  John  Taylor  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Turpin,  the  secretary, 
read  the  report,  from  which  it  appears  that  though  there.has  been 
a  slight  falling  off  in  the  average  attendance,  yet  the  number  on 
the  books  remain  about  the  same  as  last  .yiear.  The  iBand  of 
Hope,continueS'to  increase  in  members,, and  the  finances  of  :tbe 
institutions  were  stated  to  be  satisfactory:  to  use  the  words  of 
:the  report,  "while  there  is  no  balance,  there  is  no  debt."  During 
the  evening  the  children  sang  some  of  their  favourite  .hymns  in  a 
<»«ditable  and  pleasing  manner.  Miss  AtMn  presided  at  ibe 
harmonium.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  who  presided  .at  the 
tea  tables,  and  other  formal  business  concluded  the  meeting.  The 
room  was  most  tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens. 

Births. — December  4th,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Campbell, 
of  a  daughter.  15th,  the  wife  of  Edmund  L.  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  a 
son. 

Marriages. — December  1st,  Mr.  W.  H.  Falkingbridge,  spuit 
merchant,  to  Jane,  daughter  erf  Mr.  J.  Lawson,  Bridge  Street. 
i3th,  ,Mr.  Wm.  Foster,  jet-worker,  to  Ann  Truefitt,  df^ughter  of 
Mt^.  J.  Wop4,  West  Cliff.  24tli)  Mr.  Jolm  JEa^ton,  stoneTPiason, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Frank. 

DEATHS.-^December  6th,  aged  61  ye^^r^,  Mr.  .Robert  Sleight- 
holm,  Esk  Terrace.  10th,  aged  93  years,  Robert  Campion,  Esq., 
banker,  Bagdale.  23rd,  aged  14  months,  Ada  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Bolton,  West  Cliff. 

CoHT^jBUTiOKs,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
Editor.  Contributors  are  requested  to  give  their  names,  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  and  not  to  change  their  signatures.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  '  The  Editor  of  the  Repository,*  St,  Ann's  Stailh,  Whitby. 

J^rinted  by  W.  Kisa,  Machine  Printer^  St.  Ann's  Staithy  Whitby. 
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ianl^ll  f  «v  iriidgiif. 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  write  a  notice  di  the  sur?iymg  B<wr 
Bridges  at  Danby  and  Caatleton  without  a  reference  to  th» 
past  history  of  the  district  and  the  ancient  owners  of  property 
in  it.  The  reference  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  It  ^kppears 
that  Daaby  from  Oommondale  dowa  to  Lealholm  (even  if  not 
other  lands  lower  yet  along  the  course  of  the  Bsk,  was  granted  to 
De  Br«8  by  the  Conqueror,  though  at  a  somewhat  later  date  than 
^  other  grants  specified  in  Domesday.  In  fact,  a  censiderabb 
portion  of  the  grant  in  question  was  derived  from  a  f orf eituTi^  after 
a  previous  grant.  The  very  extensive  possessions  of  the  JX@  Br^^ 
family  in  the  North  Riding  held  together  until  the  death  o| 
Peter  deBrus,  in  1271,  when  a  portion,  including  Dainbj,  pas9^ 
to  that  lord's  sister  and  co-heiress,  Lucia.  By  her  oiarriage  tQ 
Marmaduke  de  Thwenge,  the  Danby  estate  passed  into  the  hands 
c^theDeThwenges,  and  from  them,  again  by  marriage^  to  the 
Latimer  family.  Local  tradition  alleges  that  the  three  Bqw 
Bridges  of  Danby — that  is  to  say,  the  two  stilHxisting,  on©  below 
the  Casde,  the  other  at  Castleton,  and  m  intermediate  on^ 
between  Danby  End  and  Ainthorpe,  removed  some  si*ty  yeiurft 
siaoe,  as  noticed  in  the  article  on  the  Beggar's  Bridge  w«ra  bttfll 
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by  three  sisters:  "probably,"  says  Ord,  "Lucy,  Margaret,  and 
Catherine  de  Thwenge,  daughters  of  Marmaduke  de  Thwenge, 
brother  arjd  }  eir  to  Kobert,  whose  daughter  married  William  le 
Latimer."  But  this  is,  in  the  first  place,  gratuitously  assuming 
that  the  tradition  records  a  fact;  in  the  second,  passing  over  the 
fact  that  the  Danby  possessions  passed  through  Robert's  daughter 
Luciaj^  by  marriage,  to  William  le  Latimer,  so  that  the  interett  of 
the  three  ladies  above  named  in  Danby  is  not  very  appreciable  ; 
and  in  the  third,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  arms  on  the  bridge 
below  the  Oastle  appear  to  be  not  only  not  those  of  Thwenge,  but 
those  of  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  whose  mother  was  born  in  1357, 
and  who  died  without  issue  (leaving  his  possessions  and  barony 
to  his  sister  Elizabeth)  sometime  before  the  close  of  the  century. 

Assuming  the  arms  on  the  bridge  to  be  those  borne  by  this 
baron  (as  I  believe  th^m  to  be)  the  bridge  must  have  been  built 
between  1380  and  1390.  George  Neville,  Lord  Latimer  by 
creation,  was  the  next  in  possession  and  he  died  in  1469.  This,, 
of  course,  still  leaves  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  bridge  at 
Castle  ton  untouched.  Unfortunately,  the  coat  of  arms  which  once 
graced  this  bridge  has  been  lost  or  removed,  and  one  is  l^t  to 
the  resources  of  comparision  and  surmise  in  the  attempt  to  settle 
its  age.  In  point  of  architecture  and  apparent  antiquity,  no  one 
would  say  it  was  of  later  date  than  the  one  below  the  Castle. 
Many  I  believe  would  be  disposed  to  think  it  earlier ;  and  the  remark-^ 
able  fact  that  it  is  characterised  by  the  presence,  below  the  arch 
proper,  of  four  deep  and  massive  ribs,  exactly  resembling  those 
spanning  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  so-called  dungeon  at  Danby 
Castle,  is  not  without  a  measure  of  confirmation  for  such  an 
opinion.  For,  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  Castleton 
was  the  site  of  the  baronial  residence  of  Danby  previously  to 
the  erection  of  that  whose  remains  constitute  what  is  now  called 
Danby  Casjle,  and  that,  consequently,  the  principal  traffic  into 
and  out  of  the  dale  must  surely  have  been  by  the  road  crossing 
the  Esk  where  the  Castleton  bridge  stands,  and  that  consequently 
again,  the  earliest  and  most  pressing  call  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  bridge  in  the  district  would  be  surely  heard  there — ^independ- 
ently of  all  this,  the  coincidence  of  architectural  feature  just 
observed  on,  fairly  suggests  the  idea  of  more  or  less  of 
contemporaneity  as,  at  least,  po-*.aible.  Now  William  le  Latimer's 
arms  (as  well  as  De  Rous  and  tho^:^  of  the  Nevilles)  yet  remain  on 
Danby  Castle.    He  died  in  1327,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  date 
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of  the  foundation  of  the  Castle  may  be  placed,  at  the  latest,  before 
1325 :  surely  so,  if  William  le  Latimer  was,  as  is  probable,  the 
founder.  And  to  the  man  who  built  the  Castle,  the  need  for  a 
b^idg^e  in  such  a  district  was  not  at  all  unlikely  to  suggest  itself; 
and  what  more  likely  than  that  the  architect  of  the  feudal 
mansion  should  have  been  employed  upon  the  bridge,  and  have 
repeated  in  its  construction  the  peculiar  ribbing  of  the  Castle 
vault?  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  which  this  feature, 
combined  with  the  general  look  and  style  of  the  bridge,  leads  me 
to  in  trying  to  assign  a  date  for  its  erection  True,  it  dispose!  of 
the  three  sisters'  tradition  somewhat  dejisively.  But  alas !  the 
like  fate  often  attends  very  likely  looking  traditions  when  brought 
to  the  test  of  historical  facts  and  enquiries. 

Our  bridges  are  less  picturesquely  placed,  and  in  themselves, 
their  style  and  proportions,  somewhat  less  graceful,  than  the 
Beggar's  Bridge.  But  still  they  are  beautiful  in  outline  and 
design,  and  it  would  be  a  sad  day  to  many  besides  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  on  which  it  was  really  decided — ^as  has  been  more 
than  once  threatened  or  attempted  with  respect  to  one  of  them — 
ruthlessly  to  remove  and  destroy  them.  They  are  both  too  fair 
and  too  interesting  to  be  given  up  unnecessarily  to  such  a  fate. 

J.C.ATKINSON. 


pv(  Ultie  tUt  iMM* 


As  the  Ivy  clings  to  the  old  oak  ti-ee, 

On  yon  ruin ;  (which  older  still, 
Has  withstood  for  many  a  century, 

The  storms  which  have  howl'd  o'er  the  hill) 
So  my  love,  dear  lost  one,  shall  cling  to  thee, 

It  ah^  twine  thy  memory  round; 
And  like  Ivy  leaves  will  be  green  to  me. 

When  all  else  has  wither'd  around. 

And  as  men  beneath  th«J]vy*s  green  shade, 

Perceive  not  the  fast"  rotting  core; 
So  none  shall  perceive  my  heart  is  decay'd. 

That  heart  which  was  thine  love  of  yore; 
For  ever,  with  beautiful  leaves  array'd, 

Which  no  withering  death  can  know, 
Ne'er  shall  thy  memory  droop  or  fade. 

Whilst  love  like  the  Ivy  doth  grow. 
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Alom  being  the  chief  and  essential  ingredient  of  the  Scarborotigli 
Spa  water,  I  shall  give  my  oberservations  concerning  the  Aloift- 
Works  at  Whitby,  to  which  place  I  purposely  made  a  visit,  f  ot 
my  own  and  others'  satisfaction;  where  first  I  observed,  that  it  is 
not  every  Alom  Mine  that  the  workmen  will  imploy  their  laboiir 
and  time  about,  as  finding  some  that  are  unripe,  and  therefore 
unfit  to  extract  the  salt  there  from ;  amongst  which  that  blew  slate 
6r  earth  (which  they  often  find  near  the  true  ripe  stone)  which 
they  call  Doggerrs  or  Oats-heads;  and  other  slaty  stone  mixed 
therewith,  they  reject;  which  I  cannot  better  parallel,  than  With 
those  unripe  mines  which  the  coleminers  often  upon  digging 
find  and  call  Smitts,  as  being  an  imperfect  Cole,  whose  sulj^ur 
is  not  brought  to  maturity,  therefore  they  reject  it  as  an  improfi- 
table  and  useless  fuel;  and  yet  these  may  no  less  be  reputedColes 
than  the  other  miripe  Alom  Stone  may  be  accounted  Alom  Minera 
so  that  to  expect  that  these  crude  stones  of  earth  (which  are  akin 
to  true  Alom  Stone  should  give  a  tincture  with  Galls  in  fresh 
water  as  some  not  very  cautiously  have  attempted)  is  no  less 
irrational,  than  to  expect  from  those  Smitts,  all  the  essential  qual- 
ifications belonging  to  the  tnie  ripe  Cole,  though  both  are  Cole. 

Next  I  observe  ,  that  when  they  have  pitched  up6n  the  right 
Minera  of  Alom,  they  calcine  it  thus — First,  digging  great  quan- 
tities thereof,  then  heaping  Stratum  upon  Stratum,  namely, 
a  layer  of  Coles  and  a  layer  of  Stones;  piling  them  up  a  great 
height  in  a  vast  bulk,  like  a  little  Mountain,  they  fire  it  below, 
and  so  let  it  burn  day  and  nighty  till  the  fire  of  its  own  accord 
ceaseth,or  rather,  till  all  that  is  combustible  be  spent  ;when  the 
Stone  hath  thoroughly  taken  fire,  th,e  whole  mass  burns  much 
more  intensely  than  at  the  first,  and  that  because  of  a  plenteous 
Sulphur  connate  with  the  stone,  which  then  becomes  fired,  and  is 
thrust  forth  to  the  superfices  of  the  Alom  Stone,  being  a  real 
combustible  Sulphur,  which  as  a  crust  cleaves  to  the  Minera. 

Thirdly,  We  observe  that  this*  calcination  is  therefore  made  of 
the  Minera,  that  it  may  the  better  and  more  plentifully  yeild  its 
innate  Salt,  partly  by  opening  the  body  thereof  by  this  previous 
calcination,  and  partly  by  preparing  it  for  a  Magnet  for  the  nitrous 
particles  flowing  from  the  air  to  settle  thereon;  with  which,  by 
being  the  longer  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  the  more  saturated 
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pitntifUliy^  I  said,  becatme  tlte  natural  dtone,  unprepared  oi  oid<^ied 
will  sometimes  separate  its  connate  salt  to  the  superficies  thereof 
by  the  bare  solitary  heat  of  the  Sun :  as  I  am  by  an  Autopsie 
confirmed,  in  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  an  Alom  Slate  spontani- 
ously  sweat  forth  its  own  salt;  which  being  dissolved  in  fresh 
spring  water  with  the  addiiion  of  Galls,  I  found  would  immedi- 
ately strike  a  deep  purple,  and  with  Oil  of  Sulphur  and  Vitriol 
become  clear ;  and  then  opace  again  with  the  addition  of  Tartar. 

Fourthly,  the  Minera  being  thus  opened  by  the  calcination, 
they  make  a  Lee  thereof,  in  pits  made  within  the  ground,  which 
run  one  into  another  by  Pipes  or  Channels ;  this  Lee  or  Solution 
they  pump  into  troughs  which  convey  it  into  Leaden  Cisterns, 
which  will,  with  Galls,  strike  a  deep  purple  colour,  whereof  they 
have  whole  Tuns,  Hehich  will  give  this  tincture. 

This  Liquor  consists  of  a  Sulphur,  Alom,  Salt  and  an  Oaker, 
which  as  it  runs  along  the  Troughs,  drills  into  some  places  thro' 
the  crevices  thereof,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  is  congealed  into 
Salt,  this  Salt  will  also,  being  dissolved  in  fresh  spring  water  and 
filtered  give  the  purple  colour  with  the  addition  of  Galls. 

Fifthly,  This  Lee  boyl'd  up  to  such  a  height  in  leaden  cisterns 
is  pumped  into  other  cisterns  and  there  it  precipitates  a  great 
quantity  of  a  yellow  sulphurous  earthy  sediment,  and  so  be- 
comes purged  of  its  dross :  then  is  it  conveyed  into  other  cisterns 
where  it  meets  with  a  decocted  Lee  of  Kelp  and  Ammonia  and 
thence  (if  I  mistake  not)  is  pumped  up  into  the  first  dstem  and 
boyPd  again ;  then  lets  fall  another  sediment,  and  then  is  sent 
into  low  cisterns  within  the  ground,  where  it  in  part  shoots;  what 
doth  not  shoot,  is  pumped  into  a  boyling  cistern,  and  therein  is 
brought  to  its  right  height ;  then  it  is  pumped  into  great  Tmi 
Casks,  where  it  shoots  into  that  form  we  find  the  factitious 
Allom  of. 

To  the  last  decoction  in  the  boyling  cisterns,  is  always  added 
its  Mother,  which  is  a  liquor  which  always  remains  after 
shooting,  and  contributes  much  towards  chrystallizing  of  fresh 
Alom  Liquor. 

But  in  then*  last  decoction,  which  is  performed  in  their  ro- 
aclxing  pan,  they  boyl  up  that  part  which  before  was  shot 
into  grains  in  tlie  lower  cisterns,  together  with  that  which  did 
not  shoot  into  a  due  consistence,  and  so  they  let  it  run  into 
the  foresaid  Tun  Casks  to  shoot. 
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To  confii-m  what  I  have  said  of  the  existency  of  Alom,  m 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  ingredient  of  some  Spaws,  I  think  it 
not  amiss  to  acquaint  my  readers  with  some  observations  on 
a  Spaw  of  the  same  nature,  which  I  found  out  the  last  som-^ 
mer  in  Barnsdale  upon  Blaco-more,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  Whitby ;  in  the  bottom  of  which  Dale  runs  a  Rivulet 
fed  with  feveral  Springs,  and  walled  in,  (in  some  places)  as  it 
were,  with  Alom-Rocks  on  both  sides,  but  more  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other,  out  of  the  Clefts  of  one  large  Alom-Bed  whose 
length  may  by  conjectural  compute  be  50  or  60  paces,  and  the 
depth  4,  G,  8,  or  10  yards.)  I  observed  several  Springs  issue 
forth,  with  a  yellow  Sediment,  along  the  Chincks  and  Crevices 
one  of  which  that  had  the  best  current,  broke  forth  two  or  three 
yards  from  the  foot  of  the  Alom-Kock,  havmg  more  ab  ove  it. 
This,  when  I  tasted,  I  found  very  much  in  taste  to  resemble 
Scarbrough  Spaw,  and  would  with  the  addition  of  Galls,  readily 
strike  a  purple  tincture :  being  not  a  little  glad  hereat,  I  ordered 
a  Bottle  thereof  to  be  brought  along  with  me  to  York ;  (which 
there)  bringhig  to  the  test,  I  found  it  to  contain  much-what  the 
same  Mineral  Ingredients  with  that  of  the  Scarbrough  Spaw  but 
was  nothing  near  so  plentifully  fraught  therewith  as  the  other. 

But  however  by  this  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  a  Water-Spring 
running  through  an  Alom-Bed,  might  (and  did)  imbibe  the 
immature  Juyce  thereof,  in  so  much  as  to  give  it  a  ta«te  resemblin|^ 
that  of  the  Scarbrough  Spaw,  and  to  render  it  as  capable  of 
striking  a  tincture  with  Gall,  as  the  other.         W.  Simpsottj  1669. 


^iixiUveol  uitltQttt  a  Mm  Iav* 


Formerly — ^in  the  stirring  times — Hartlepool  kept  its  beacon 
ready  for  setting  ablaze  when  requisite.  On  sight  of  a 
suspicious  sail  in  the  bay,  it  was  fired  and  its  red  glare  was 
instantly  seen  along  the  coast  both  North  and  South.  The  whole 
of  Tees  Bay  and  Cleveland  coast  was  thus  informed  the  enemy 
was  at  hand.  As  soon  as  the  ruddy  glare  was  perceived  through 
the  darkness,  the  church  bells  were  set  agoing — the  authorities 
astir, — the  peasantry  mustered  in  arms  and  the  gentry  on  horseback 
in  armour.  Cattle  were  driven  inland  for  greater  safety,  and 
valuables  removed  &c.,  &c.  Whether  the  Hartlepoolites  were 
then  a  thnorous  people,  is  not  stated,  but  it  appears  the  beacon 
was  fired  too   often,   causing   unnecessary   alarm,   and    great 
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complaints  from  the  hardy  Cleveland  yeomen  and  others,  wh6  had 
the  trouble  of  driving  their  cattle  for  miles  on  several  false  alarms. 
Complaints  were  made  to  government,  and  an  order  came  down 
prohibiting  Hartlepool  from  "firing  any  beacon  in  future."  The 
order  like  the  generality  of  government  papers,  was  hurriedly 
written,  and  in  addition  to  its  poor  caligraphy,  the  *chief 
magistrate  was  an  illiterate  man,  and  read  it  as  a  prohibition  of 
**  Frying  any  bacon  in  future!"  He  duly  considered  the  dispatch, 
and  to  make  sure  of  the  order  being  obeyed,  went  round  the  town 
with  a  cart  and  took  possession  of  all  frying  pans  and  gridirons 
and  locked  the  collected  articles  up  in  St.  Hilda's  Church ! 


W1x\t^  &U  (Stm  itt  iUt  ^nt\i  llaiw* 


The  engraved  vignette  represents  the  most  entii^e  cross 
in  this  part.  The  pillar  is  octagonal,  and  a  perforated  quartrefoil 
within  a  circle,  has  originally  stood  on  the  top;  the  whole, 
including  the  round  basement  of  steps,  being  twenty  feet  high. 
Crosses  in  old  times  were  common  in  churchyards,  for  devotional 
purposes.  We  find  they  were  erected  by  the  roadsides,  as  where 
a  monastery  or  a  cathedral  came  full  in  the  pilgrim's  view ;  and 
from  those  nearer  the  towns,  the  monks  from  the  steps  preached 
to  the  people.  Crosses  also  marked  the  site  of  some  memorable 
transaction,  as  of  a  battle  fought,  or  a  murder  committed ;  and 
around  them,  in  certain  situations,  mendicants  and  lame  persons 
seated  themselves  and  solicited  alms.  The  remains  of  crosses  are 
found  on  our  moors,  and  in  many  other  parts  near  Whitby,  the 
pillar  of  the  one  at  Low  Hawsker  where  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
All  Saints  stood,  being  curiously  carved.  It  is  stated  that  an  old 
cross  in  or  near  Egton  churchyard,  was  ordered  to  be  broken  up 
several  years  ago,  for  fear  of  favouring  superstition. 
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Mary  is  a  U«uthtj:.optjv  i.$A>  i-> 

But  beautiful  is  she: 
Her  very  scorn,  (lid'tiigUt'ttpon, 

Would  kindle  love  in  me. 

I 

Alas;  "fbr  onfeVtri^it  0*n«tkv^— •* 
I  may  ae4  lo v«,.  Wi4  ^U9l  gri^iM, 

Eosa  would  mak^  a  ttftedU.wift^ 

And  ornamental  too; 
He  who  would  live  doinestie  life 

Should  wisely  go  aud  woo. 

Amai'da  looks  all  sense  and  spirit, 
You  may  be  sure  she  has  much  merit. 

They  that  a  mortal  nymjih  would  see, 
Short  but  more  sweet  for  that, 

Must  look  at  dove-eyed,  dear  Marie, 
Aud  feel  their  hearts  pit  pat. 

Her  light  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair, 
The  fair,  fond  Saxoness  declare. 

La  Belle,  by  sorrow  all  refined, 

Yet  merry  as  a  bird: 
Beauteous  in  body  as  in  mind, 

Might  lady  be  of  lord* 

Eugenia's  beauty  is  not  less. 
Because  'tis  form'd  of  holiness. 

Delia  looks  I  know  not  how, 

N  or  can  1  tell  you  why. 
Annette  has  got  a  pensive  brow, 

And  pity *ra6l ting  eye. 

Sweet,  sweet,  Simplicia  is  not  here ; 
But  there  is  none  to  me  so  dear. 
Heie  let  me  stop;  buttliere  are  more 
A  poet's  pen  to  move. 

You  may  guess  one,  as  I  giv«  o'er. 
The  last  not  least  in  love. 


j.w. 


ii{<«.'Mtr4.r  .".lui 


lomt. 


To  tb*  liomo  of  my  £atber'» 

My.  thoughts  ever  turn*;    . 
For  a  look  at  that  dwelling 

How  often  I  yearn  1 
Though  it  is  but  a  «oUage, 

Which  stands  by  the  shore, 
Tis  a  home — and  a  palace 

Oaa  itever  be  mor«. 


S, 
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BY  W.  Q.  CHIESMAN.      . 
(Cwi^nuid  fron  f9$e  $55). 

**Inthe  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries/'  eays  Wright, 
"our  great  universities  rose  into  existenoe,  and  had  their  thou- 
siHids  of  students,  instead  of  the  hundreds  who  frequent  them  at 
the  present  daj."  About  these-  days  also,  the  same  writer  informs 
us,  it  was  that  ^^the  mercantile  classes  in  the  towns  made,  the 
first  step  in  advance,  by  the  establishment  of  those  foundations 
which  continued  to  the  present  time  under  the  name  of  grammar 
schools."  Before  a  student  could  obtain  admission  into  a 
university,  he  must  have  made  some  progress  in  language  and 
literature;  and  the  meaning  of  grammar  school  is  a  school  where 
this  preparatory  instruction  is  imparted.  '*  These  schools,''  says 
Dr.  Kennedy,  "  were  in  general  attached  to,  and  conducted  by 
monasteries,  chapters,  and  collegiate  ecclesiastical  bodies." 

A  free  grammaf  school  is  not  one  to  which  pupils  are  admitted 
without  pay,  but  one  that  was  founded  independently  of,  or  with- 
drawn from  the  direction  of  the  ecclesiastics. 

As  early  as  the  Norman  conquest  it  was  the  custom  in  (gram- 
mar) schools  to  construe  Li^tin  into  French.  It  is  not  probable 
that  there  was  any  teaching  in  the  Saxon  tongue:  Latin  and 
Norman  French  being  the  language  of  the  church,  and  of  the. 
higheV  classes.  Richard  1st  never  spoke  English  but  once;  and 
Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  prime  minister  to  that  monarch 
did  not  know  a  word  of  the  language.  Hallam  sayif  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  when  the  English  language  arose, 
its  formation  being  so  gradual.  There  are  however,  writings 
extant  of  about  the  middle  of  the  Idth  century,  that  are  on  the 
borders  of  English.  The  first  real  English  production  is  a 
proclamation  of  Henry  III,  dated  1258.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  while  Euglish  was  the  language  of  the  people,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  English  literature,  and  when  those  who,  alone  were 
in  a  position  to  encourage  letters,  had  not  yet  forgot  their  foreign 
origin,  in  trainii^  the  young,  Latin  and  Fr^ch  would  be  used. 
We  still  make  Hallam  our  authority  for  stating  thaf  all  letters 
of  a  private  nature  were  written  in  Latin  till  the  begmning  of  ^he 
reign  of  Edward  the  Ist. ;  after  this  period  French  was  used," 
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On  the  other  hand,  it 'would  appear  irooi  a  statute  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  1328,  expressing  that  the  students  should  converse, 
if  not  in  Latin,  at  least,  in  French,  it  would  appear,  that  these 
languages  were  already,  not  so  commonly  known  as  formerly. 
The  proceedings  in  parliament  and  in  law  courts  were  in  French, 
and  '^English  was  seldom  written  and  hardly  employed  in  prose, 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  14th  century."  After  this,  it  began 
rapidly  to  assume  its  rightful  position,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in 
1385,  the  practice  of  rich  men  having  their  children  taught  French, 
had  greatly  decayed,  and  about  this  time  it  began  to  be  a  custom 
to  make  boys  read  Latin  into  English.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  we  may  say  about  the  middle  ages,  education  was  Qover 
general.  How  indeed  should  it,  when  kings  could  not  write 
their  names  and  when  the  purchase  of  a  single  book  was  a  matter 
for  respectable  witnesses  and  grave  ceremonies.  Even  in  the 
highest  branches,  and  amongst  the  upper  classes,  the  progress  of 
education  was  by  no  means  stedf  ast  and  unchecked. 

In  the  15th  cantury,  Oxford  had  lost  its  high  character,  and 
had  to  ^'  lament  its  empty  halls  and  inns,  and  the  condition  of  the 
scanty  number  of  students  which  still  resorted  io  it,  was,  from 
poverty,  neglect,  and  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  instruction, 
truly  deplorable." 

These  remarks  about  Oxford  are  quoted  from  Chandley's  "life  of 
Waynflete,"  and  the  writer  continues,  "  so  numerous  were  the 
discouragements,  and  so  abject  was  the  fortune  of  the  Oxford 
scholars,  that  it  was  common  for  them  to  beg  from  house  to  house." 

We  are  told  that  at  this  time  the  university  of  Paris,  which 
flourished,  broke  off  its  connection  with  that  of  Oxford  as  beneath 
its  notice 

While  this  was  the  case  amongst  those  who  were  the  educated 
classes,  we  may  be  sure  that  amongst  the  people  generally,  there 
reigned  the  most  supreme  ignorance.  With  them,  one  who  had 
a  little  learning  was  regarded  with  admiration  mixed  with  sus- 
picion, and  was  in  danger  of  being  thought  a  sorcerer.  In  the 
play  of  Henry  Y I,  second  part,  Shakespeare  has  an  amusing  satire 
on  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  people.  A  clerk  of  Chatham  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  is  brought  before  the  rebel  Jack  Cade. 

Smith. — '<The  clerk  of  Chatham,  he  can  write,  and  read,  and 
cast  aocompt." 
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Gai)B.-^<<C»i!  moQiitrousr' 
Smith.— "We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  eopies." 
Cade.— "Here's  %  vflUain." 
.  Smith.— "H'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  letters  in'f' 
Cade. — "  Nay  then,  he's  a  eonjnrer." 
Dick. — "  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court-hand." 

Cade.—"  I'm  sorry  for't,  the  man  is  a  proper  man,  on  mine 
honour,  unless  I  find  him  guilty  he  shall  not  die.  Come  hither, 
sirrah,  I  must  examine  thee,  what  is  thy  name?  " 

Glebe.—"  Immanuel." 

DiOK. — "  They  used  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters.  'Twill  go 
hard  with  you." 

Cade.—"  Let  me  alone.  Dost  thou'use  to  write  thy  name?  or 
hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest  plain  dealing  man?  " 

Clebk. — "  Sir,  I  thank  God  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up 
that  I  can  write  my  name." 

All. — "  He  hath  confessed,  away  with  him,  he's  a  villain  and 
a  traitor." 

Cade.— "Away  with  him,  I  say ;  hang  him  with  his  pen  and 
ink-horn  about  his  neck." 

Lord  Say  had  foimded  a  grammar  school,  and  having  been 
msed  by  the  rebels,  is  also  brought  before  Cade. 

Cade. — "Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of 
the  realm,  in  erecting  a  grammar  school;  and  whereas,  he/ore,  our 
forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou 
heat  chMsed  jprinting  to  be  used,  and  contrary  to  the  king,  his 
crown  and  dignity,  thou  has  built  tik  paper  mill.  It  will  be  proved 
to  thy  face,  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a 
Tknm  and  a  verb,  aad  such  abominable  words,  as  no  christian  can 
endure  to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call 
poor  men  before  them  about  matters  they  were  not  able  to  an- 
swer. Moreover,  thou  hast  put  them  in  prison;  and  because  they 
could  n^t  read,  thou  hast  hanged  them;  when  indeed,  only  for  that 
cause  they  have  been  most  worthy  to  live." 

The  changes  and  improvements  which  are  the  natural  results  of 
time  and  experience,  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress 
during  the  middle  ages.    'Tis  true  that  an  original  and  high  class 
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literature  sprang  into  exintence,  and  MiUvui^  rapid  growth;  but 
that  literature  fashioned  its  most  pointed  darts  to  assail  the 
priesthood,  who  if  we  may  creclit  Wright,  wen^  the  chief 
corrupters  of  the  morals  of  the  people;  and  tile  wittiest  strokes  of 
the  early  English  writers  are  IsTeiled  at  them;  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  indisputable  proof  that  in  the,  .15th  cei^turyt  learning 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  that  there  was  a  general  desire  manifested 
to  rescue  the  education  of  the  young  from  the  hauids  of  the  eccle- 
siastics* 

About  this  time  events  occurred  which  wrought  mighty  changes 
in  society  and  which  hare  led  writers  to  draw  a  line,  broad  and 
marked,  between  the  days  before  and  after.  One  thing  was  the 
revival,  or  perhaps  birth  of  classical  learning,  which  took 
place  in  Italy  when  the  brightest  spirits  of  that  fair  land  made  it 
their  delight  to  revel  in  the  branches  of  the  long  forgotten  masters 
of  antiquity.  Another  movement  which  must  have  tended  greatly 
to  the  bounds  of  knowledge  was  the  spirit  of  mercantile  and  naval 
adventure,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  worlds.  Then  there 
were  the  fierce  strugglings  for  religious  reformation,  which  set 
men  to  think  and  to  write  as  they  had  never  thought  and  written 
before.  And  lastly,  there  was  the  invention  of  printing,  which  en- 
abled men  to  multiply  the  copies  of  their  books  with  undreamt  of 
facility.   School  books  became  plentiful  and  consequently  cheap. 

Now  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  events  such  as  the 
above  should  agitate  the  minds  of  me%  lu&d  lead  to  a  new  order 
of  things.  Accordingly  we  find  that  by  universal  consent  the 
Reformation  has  been  Hxed  upon  as  a  boundary  line  between  the 
middle  ages  and  modem  times.  I  have  alr^Mly  taken  up  too 
much  of  your  time,  or  I  should  have  liked  to  refer  more  largely 
to  English  education  and  especially  to  that  of  comparatively  recent 
times.  I  must  not  now,  however,  say  more,  but  leave  the  subject 
at  what  seems  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  period;  a 
a  period,  when 

Men  grew  bnre  to  know  whAt  eonld  be  kncnrB, 
And  eager  faced  the  dangers  af  each  zone, 
With  strong  perceptive  skiU,  divined  the  OWM, 
Of  nature's  mysteries,  and  learnt  her  laws; 
Nor  sought  their  wisdom  in  their  breasts  to  bind. 
But  freely  sent  it  forth  to  bless  all  hosian  kind* 
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'    #ifli{n  his  dwk  and  gloomy  hall 
'   ^'-'TJWs^o'thia^rbr  worm  sate, 
,,  ^(^#ii^9  hifloathaoniM  pamsral 

With  victoc-pride  elate. 
• '.  Aiw  front  his"  datksome  dtrblling  pla^e, 
He  8Mt  upoiLtha  hamtn  Moe^    .< 

^ glance  oClofty  scorn; 
'Arid  scoffifigly  lie  thiw  expressed! 
The  thoughts  that  burn'd  within  his  breast. 
Of  all  of  woman  bom, 

—"Pursue,  fond  riian,  thy  mad  career, 

Amasil  thy  heaps  of  gold ; 
Put  on  thy  body  linen  fine; 

Thy  purple  robes  unfold; 
Let  dainties  crown  thine  ample  b6ard; 
And  menial  lacqueys  bow  **my  loid," 

With  low  servility : 
Try  e\'Tj  art  thy  mind  to  please, 
Then,  when  thou'at  spent  a  life  of  ease. 

Come  to  the  grave — for  me  I 

Pursue  where  proud  ambition  points, 

Or  Glory  leads  the  way ; 
Go  grasp  with  anxious  care,  the  wealth 

Thou  yearn 'st  for  night  and  day; 
Within  the  dubious  round  of  fame 
Inscribe  with  adamant  thy  name, 

For  immortality ; 
Give  it  a  great  and  dazzling  flame, 
Then  whilst  thy  brethren  loud  acclaim, 

Come  here,--a  feast  for  me. 
Vain,  vain,  is  earthly  pride  and  power' 

AbnhbteaUisfahiel 
"VjThat  thpjighpqsterit^y  should  fire 

To  lisp  or  heitr  thy  name; 
GAu^their:  adulatory  breath 
.  yioat  4oirp  ti^e  gloomy  vale  of  death 

To  thy  unconscious  clay? 
Can  all  tlieir  iove  oppose  thy  doom 
To  Ic(sep  thee  irooi  th«  srleat  tomb. 

And  rob  me  of  my  pre^  I. 

Not  all  the  wealth  that  Croesus  had, 

'  Nor  ail  his  pomp  and  state)    ' 
Nor  all  the  lore  of  Solomon, 

Of  wisdom's  world  the  great ; 
Nor  4JI  the  deeda  that  haw  bees  d<»e 
From  CaBsar  to  Napoleon, 

In  glory's  meteor  path; 
Nor  Homet^s  fire,  nor  Milton's  blaze, 
Are  potent  to  prolong  thy  days, 

Or  snateh  from  me  in  death." 
Yet  while  tie  spoke,  a  flood  of  light 

Surged  on  his  drear  a^ode. 
And  enter'd  all  aiTayed  in  white 

A  spirit  sent  of  God— 
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A  spirit  thftt  with  hi^  dStdahi 
Looked  down  apon  this  insect  vaio, 

And  thus  in  accents  stsong, 
Bebak'd  with  eOontenanoe  serene. 
And  lofty  smile  and  heavenly  mien, 

His  self-appraising  tongue. 

'*  Vain  boasting  creature  !  know'st  thou  not 

The  clay  is  only  thine — 
The  tenement  alone  can  rot, 

The  tenant  is  diyine? 
Yes;  be  on  whom  thou  heap'st  thy  seom, 
lYas  in  his  Maker's  image  bom. 

And  lires  again  to  shine. 
But  death  shall  ware  his  wiogs  o'er  thee, 
And  nothingness  thy  doom  shall  be  ? 

No  future  life  is  thine. 

What  t  is  it  not  a  glorious  part, 

A  noble  act  to  rise? 
Must  man  for  ever  prowl  in  dust, 

Nor  seek  to  scan  the  skies  f 
Must  he  the  God-like  soul  and  mind. 
His  aspirations  sternly  bind. 

And  fetter  them  to  earth  ? 
"lis  his  to  feel  the  glowing  fire, 
The  lofty  thought,  the  high  desire, 

That  stamps  his  heav'nlj  birth. 

Is  there  no  triumph  for  the  bard 

Who  weaves  his  soothing  strains, 
Where  livetb  cold  adversity, 

Where  chilly  sorrow  reigns  ? 
And  shall  not  he  who  bears  a  part 
Of  anguish  from  a  brother's  heart. 

And  smooths  his  ftirrow'd  path. 
No  calmness  meet  of  conscience  know, 
When  struck  with  inevasive  blow 

By  the  grim  tyrant,  death  ? 

And  is  the  laurel- wreath  that  binds 

The  patriot's  pale  brow, 
A  worthless,  meaningless  tiar, — 

An  empty  glittering  show? 
Must  he  UDgird  his  loins — ^return 
His  sword  into  its  sheath — ^nor  bum 

At  freedom's  battle  cry, 
Because,  forsooth,  he  soon  must  leave 
The  mighty  deeds  his  arm  achieve. 

And  lay  him  down  and  die? 

And  what  is  death,  mean  insect,  what? 

Say  is  it  more  than  sleep  ? 
Is't  not  the  pass  that  leads  to  heaven, 

Which  watchful  angels  keep? — 
The  gate  through  which  blest  spirits  rise 
On  golden  wings  to  paradise, 

To  join  the  angel  throng ; 
That  opens  unto  mortal  ears 
The  music  of  celestial  spheres, 

And  symphonies  of  song?" 
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Commonly  called  "  Blind  Jack "  of  Knaresborotigh. 


{Continued  from  page  276.) 

About  this  period  he  learned  to  swim,  and  soon  became  so  very 
expert,  that  his  companions  did  not  choose  to  come  near  him  in 
the  water,  it  being  his  custom  to  seize,  plunge  them  to  the  bottom, 
and  swim  over  them  by  way  of  diversion.  In  this  year,  two  men 
being  drowned  in  the  deeps  of  the  river  Nedd,  Metcalf  was 
employed  to  seek  for  their  bodies  and  succeeded  in  bringing  up 
one  of  them 

A  friend  of  his,  named  Barker,  having  carried  two  packs  of 
yarn  to  wash  at  that  river,  they  were  swept  away  by  a  sudden 
swelling  of  the  current,  and  carried  through  the  arches  of  the 
bridge  which  stands  on  a  rock.  A  little  below  there  is  a  piece 
of  still  water,  supposed  to  be  about  twenty-one  feet  in  depth; 
as  soon  as  the  yarn  came  to  this  place  it  sunk.  Metcalf  promised 
his  friend  to  recover  the  yarn,  but  the  latter  smiled  at  the  supposed 
absurdity  of  the  attempt.  He,  however,  procured  some  long 
cart  ropes,  fixed  a  hook  at  one  end,  and  leaving  the  other  to  be 
held  by  some  persons  on  the  high  bridge,  he  descended,  and  by 
degrees  recovered  the  whole  of  the  yarn. 

He  continued  to  practie  on  the  violin,  till  he  was  able  to 
play  country  dances.  During  the  winter  sfeason,  he  performed 
as  a  waiter  at  Knaresborough,  with  three  others;  he  likewise 
attended  the  assemblies  which  were  held  every  fortnight,  and 
frequented  many  other  places  where  there  was  public  dancing. 
Notwithstanding  this  application,  he.  found  opportunity  for 
playing  his  neighbours  a  number  of  mischievous  tricks,  and  for  a 
long  time  escaped  suspicion.  At  length,  however,  his  expertness 
became  known,  and  when  any  arch  trick  had  been  played,  it  was 
always  the  first  inquiry  where  Metcalf  had  been  at  that  time. 

Though  he  was  fully  engaged,  he  still  retained  his  fondness  for 
hunting,  and  also  began  to  keep  game  cocks.  Whenever  he  went 
to  a  cock-pit,  it  was  his  eastern  to  place  himself  on  the  lowest 
seat,  near  some  friend  who  was  a  good  judge,  and  who,  by  certain 
motions,  enabled  him  to  bet,  hedge,  &c. 

In  1782,  he  was  invited  to  Harrowgate,  to  pky  at  the  assembly, 
as  successor  to  a  poor  old  man,  who,  dorna  down  by  the  weight 
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of  one  himdrod  years,  began  to  pl^*^i«bllr  immm^^^i^mm^ 
Here  he  was  well  received  by  ^  yi€A)iQr^)il^^^MMP»i»*ii^ 
In  this  employment  he  passed  his  .ev«»ii\gi^«ii^Mlf^  mfffi^^ 
he  ape&t  m cocking,  huntings  andeour^ai^-  ->«<^  l-.^-'h  j^ti  -i  *j^ 

About  this  period  also  hie  bought  a  horse,  an3'  oftStTiriiS  Tiim 
for  small  plates;  and  his  egagements  increasing,  he  toc^  aplkr^^ 
who  was  likewise  a  good  performer. 

In  summer  he  often  played  at  bowls,  and,  singular  as  tt^  ^ay 
seem,  was  frequently  the  winner.  Cards  likewise  began  to  engage 
his  attention,  and  he  generally  won  the  majority  of  the  games. 
But  these  achievements  were  far  from  being  the  limits  <Sf  his 
ambition  or  capacity,  for  he  now  began  to  attend  the  races  at 
York,  and  other  places.  At  the  raceground  he  commonly  rode 
in  among  the  crowd,  and  was  often  successful  in  his  bets,  in  which 
he  was,  however,  assisted  by  several  gentlemen  to  whom  he  was 
known.  Having  once  matched  one  of  his  horses  to  rua  three 
miles  for  a  considerable  wager,  and  the  parties  agreeing  each  to 
ride  his  own  horse,  they  set  up  posts  at  certain  distances  (m  tte 
Forest  Moor,  describing  a  circle  of  one  mile,  having  c<»isequ6ntly 
to  go  three  times  round  the  course.  Under  the  idea  that  Metcalf 
would  be  unable  to  keep  the  course,  great  odds  were  laid  againslhcm. 
His  ingenuity  furnished  him  with  an  expedient  in  this  dikmsift; 
He  procured  some  bells,  and  placing  a  man  with  oae  joi  them 
at  each  post;  was  enabled  by  the  ringing  to  judge  wiwQ  to^  tiuii* 
By  this  contrivance,  and  the  superior  speed  of  his  horse,  hb 
came  in  winner,  amidst  the  applause  of  all  present,  except  those 
who  betted  against  him.  At  different  times  he  bought  horses  to 
sell  again,  which  he  often  did  with  a  large  profit,  so  accurate  was 
his  judgement. 

In  1738,  Metcalf  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was 
extremely  robust,  and  six  feet  one  inch  and  a  half  in  height.  He, 
about  this  time,  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  a  pugilist  from 
the  following  circumstance.  A  friend  of  his  being  insulted  in  a 
public-house,  by  a  man  who,  from  his  ferocious  temper  and  great 
strength  was  the  general  dread  of  the  neighbourhood,  Metcalf 
bestowed  on  him  such  discipline  as  Soon  extorted  a  cry  of  mercy. 

Beturning  one  day  on  foot  from  Har^QWg^te,  he  had  proceeded 
about  a  mile  when  he  was  overtake!},  by  a  Knare^boi^ough  man  on 
horseback,  who  proposed,  for  two  sliUUQg#'woft)i  of:  pii^fih,.i0let 
hiiix  ride  in  turn,  dividing  the  distai^ajafoaUy*  ^  JtfelQatf  ^pfmif 
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m^mmmitmtlHb i/lmMtAmm  tho Ansl ride^  to ^rfakdi  Ms tMrnt* 
iBMiiMttlid'Oii  tiwie  temui;  l^t  he  shooki  ride  a  Mttl»  bef o&d 
DR|i)pMtti  flri^'^lMre^  on  fats  right  haiul  he  would  see  a  gate  to 
wUch  he shoold fastea  Aehoree.  Moloalf^ however, rode^forward 
to, Eloivc^sborough,  which  was  serenteen  miles  from  the  place 
where  Jie  left  his  fellow  trareller.  The  latter  was  greatly  enraged 
at  beiag  obliged  to  walk  so  far,  but  Metc^lf,  pleac^qg  in  excuse 
that  he  never  saw  t^e  gate,  the  man  found  it  his  interest  to  join 
m  the  laugh. 

He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  a  peculiar  archness 
of  disposition,  virith  an  uncommon  flow  of  spirits  and  an  unparalleled 
contempt  of  danger;  and  though  his  conduct  was  long  marked 
by  a  variety  of  mischievous  tricks,  yet,  he  afterwards  planned  and 
brought  to  perfection  several  schemes,  both  of  private  and  public 
utility. 

When  the  Harrowgate  season  was  over,  Metcalf  always 
remained  a  few  days,  and  passed  his  evening^  at  one  or  other  of  the 
different  Inns.  At  the  Royal  Oak,  now  the  Granby,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Miss  Benson,  the  landlady's  daughter,  whose  oon- 
slant  attMiticNi  and  kindness  soon  inspired  him  with  a  reciprocal 
a^^(^oii.  Knowing,  however,- that  her  mother  would  oppose 
tfaw  union,  various  successful  devices  were  employed  to  conceal 
ihcdr  mutiial  partiality,  and  frequent  meetings.  An  event,  however, 
oocuned,  which  obliged  Metcalf  to  quit,  not  only  the  object  of 
hia  aMadiment,  but  likewise  that  part  of  the  country. 

During  his  absence,  a  Mr.  Dickenson  had  paid  his  addresses  to 
Miss  Benson,  and  now  urged  his  suit  with  such  ardour,  that  the 
banns  were  published,  and  the  wedding-day  appointed,  to  the  no 
small  mortification  of  Metcalf,  who  thought  himself  secure  of  her 
Affection.  Though  he  loved  her  tenderly,  his  pride  prevented 
Mm  from  manifesting  his  feelings,  or  attempting  to  prevent  the 
match. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  nuptials  were  to  be 
celebrated,  Metpalf,  riding  past  the  Boyal  Oak,  was  accosted,  with 
"one  wants  to  speak  with  you."  He  immediately  turned  tow^ds 
the  stables  of  the  Oak,  and  there  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  he  found 
the  object  of  his  love,  who  had  sent  her  mother's  servant  to  call 
him.  After  some  explanation  an  elopement  was  resolved  upon, 
whkh  Metoaff,  wift  tiie  assistance  of  a  friend  effected  that  ntght, 
iiiitflli#ii«tl  moni&ig  iiiey  were  titHted;    The  confusion  of  iUh 
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rival,  who  had  prorided  aa  entertainment  for  two  hundred  people 
may  easily  be  conceived. 

Mrs.  Benson  being  much  enraged  at  her  daughter's  conduct, 
refused  either  to  see  her  or  give  up  her  clothes ;  nor  was  she 
reconciled  to  her  till  she  was  delivered  of  her  second  child,  on 
which  occasion  she  stood  sponsor  for  it,  and  presented  Metcalf 
with  his  wife's  fortune.  It  now  became  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  she  should  have  preferred  a  blind  man  to  Dickenson,  she 
being  as  handsome  a  woman  as  any  in  the  countr}\ 

A  lady  having  asked  her  why  she  refused  so  many  good  offers 
for  Blind  Jack,  she  answered,  "  because  I  could  not  be  happy 
without  him.''  And  being  moi  e  particularly  questioned,  she  replied 
"his  actions  are  so  singular,  and  his  spirit  so  manly  and  enterprising 
that  I  could  not  help  liking  him." 

He  now  purchased  a  house  at  Knaresborough,  and  continued  to 
play  at  Harrowgate  in  the  season ;  and  set  up  a  four  wheeled 
chaise,  and  a  one  horse  chair  for  public  accommodation,  there 
having  been  nothing  of  the  kind  there  before.  He  kept  these 
vehicles  two  summers,  when  inn  keepers  beginning  to  run  chaises, 
he  gave  them  up ;  as  he  also  did  racing  and  hunting;  but  still 
wanting  employment,  he  bought  horses,  and  went  to  the  coast  for 
fish,  which  he  took  to  Leeds  and  Manchester,  and  so  indefatigable 
was  he  that  he  frequently  walked  for  two  nights  and  a  day  with 
little  or  no  rest;  for  as  a  family  was  coming  on,  he  was  as  eager 
for  business  as  he  had  been  for  diversion ;  still  keeping  np  his 
spirits,  as  Providence  endowed  him  with  good  health.  Going  to 
Knaresborough  from  Leeds  in  a  snow  storm,  and  crossing  a  brook 
the  ice  gave  way  under  one  of  his  horses,  and  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  unloading  to  get  him  out;  but  the  horse,  aa  soon  as 
free,  ran  back  to  Knaresborough,  leaving  him  with  two  panniers 
of  fish,  and  three  other  loaded  horses,  which,  together  with  the 
badness  of  the  night,  greatly  perplexed  him ; — after  much  difficulty, 
however,  he  divided  the  weight  amongst  the  other  three,  and 
pursuing  his  route,  he  arrived  at  Leeds  by  break  of  day.  But  the 
profits  of  this  business  being  but  small,  and  the  fatigue  excessive, 
he  soon  abandoned  that  likewise. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion^  in  1745,  he  exchanged 
his  situation  as  vioUn  player  at  IT'^.rrowgate,  for  the  profession  of 
arms.  This  singular  event  was  brought  about  in  the  following 
maimer: — ^Williavi  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Thornville,  having  resolved 
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to  raise  a  company  at  his  own  expense,  asked  Metcalf,  who  was 
well  known  to  him,  whether  he  would  join  the  company  about  to 
be  raised,  and  whether  he  knew  of  any  spirited  fellows  likely  to 
make  good  soldiers.  Upon  his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  a  sergeant;  and  in  two  days  raised  144 
men,  out  of  which  the  captain  drafted  64,  the  number  of  privates  he 
wanted. 

With  this  company,  among  whom  was  Metcalf  as  musician. 
Captain  Thornton  joined  the  army  under  General  Wade.  In  the 
first  battle  in  which  they  were  engaged,  twenty  of  the  men,  the 
Lieutenant  and  Ensign,  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  Captain 
himself  very  narrowly  escaped. 

Metcalf,  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  rejoined  his  patron,  and 
was  always  in  the  field  during  the  different  engagements  which 
succeeded.  After  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  he  returned  to  his  family 
at  Knaresborough,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find  his  faithful 
partner  and  children  in  good  health:  and  his  wife  confessed  that 
she  had  entertained  many  fears  for  her  •poor  blind  adventurer,  yet 
knowing  that  a  spirit  of  enterprise  made  a  part  of  his  nature,  she 
was  often  comforted  by  the  hope,  that  he  would,  in  some  degree, 
signalize  himself  notwithstanding  the  misfortune  under  which  he 
.laboured.  This  declaration,  following  a  most  cordial  reception, 
gave  f liU  confirmation  to  an  opinion  which  Metcalf  had  ever  held, 
viz.  that  the  caresses  and  approbation  of  the  softer  sex  are  the 
highest  reward  that  a  man  can  receive. 

Being  again  at  liberty  to  choose  his  occupation,  he  attended 
Harrowgate  as  usual.  During  his  Scotch  expedition,  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  various  articles  manufactured  in  that 
country,  and  judging  that  he  might  dispose  of  some  of  them  to 
advantage  in  England,  he  repaired  in  the  spring  to  Scotland,  and 
furnished  himself  with  a  variety  of  cotton  and  worsted  articles, 
for  which  he  found  a  ready  sale  in  his  native  country.  Among  a 
thousand  articles,  he  knew  what  each  cost  him,  from  a  particular 
mode  of  marking  them.»  He  also  dealt  in  horses,  directing  his 
choice  by  feeling  the  animal. 

The  Queen's  Bays  at  this  time  were  quartered  at  Durham ;  four 
horses  were  to  be  sold  from  each  troop,  Metcalf  had  notice  sent 
him  of  the  sale,  but  did  not  receive  the  letter  until  the  day  before 
it  commenced.  He  set  off,  however,  that  afternoon,  for  Durham 
and  riding  all  night,  got  there  by  daj'-break.    His  first  business 
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was  to  beQ(»&6  aoquaiuted- wi^  the  |»t]|tef»;  ^h^  b^jp^to queotiOB 
them  as  to  the  horses  which  were  to  be  sold.  Amongst  the 
number  to  be  disposed  of  was  a  grey  one,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
drums;  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  him,  not  having  been 
sufficiently  careful  in  trimming  him,  had  burnt  him  severly,  which 
caused  a  prodigious  swelling, — had  this  careless  conduct  been 
known  to  his  superiors,  he  would  hare  been  punished  for  it;  upon 
that  account  the  matter  was  hushed  up.  Metcalf,  however, 
apprized  of  the  real  cause,  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  with 
the  farriers,  determined  to  purchase  him,  supposing  that  they  wcnild 
be  desirous  to  part  with  him,  at  any  price;  and  in  this  supposition 
he  was  not  mistaken.  The  sale  began  by  bringing  out  seven 
bay  horses;  six  of  which  a  gentleman  bought  for  a  carriage,  and 
Metcalf  purchased  the  seventli.  Thej  then  brought  forwasnl  the 
grey  horse,  which  our  chapman  bought  also,  at  the  very  low  pribe 
of  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  which  was  first  affixed  by  the 
auctioneer,  but  which,  however,  the  people  said  was  very  much 
beyond  the  value.  Having  used  such  applications  as  he  thought 
efficacious  for  his  recovery, — ^by  the  time  he  had  got  him  home, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  him  perfectly  recovered ;  and  within 
a  week  afterwards  refused  fifteen  guineas  for  him ;  he  kept  hiiii 
many  years  as  a  draught  horse;  and  the  other  horse  ateo  w»8 
sold  to  a  profit,  by  which  he  thought  himsdtf  very  well  paid  for 
his  trip  to  Durham. 

To  be  eoniinued. 


cftay  of  ftfi^t* 


Whithj/. 


Star  of  hope,  upon  my  path 

Now  shed  thy  eheeriDS  ray; 
Bid  tho  elouds  of  somw  fly 

Eternally  away. 
Now  reveal  thy  silvery  light, 

Which  beautifully  clear, 
.Puts  the  shades  of  woe  to  flighlt    . 

And  banishes  my  fear. 

Through  the  clouds  of  dark  despair, 

Oh  force  thy  welcome  way  1 
Bid  the  light  of  morning  slunCf 

Sweet  messenger  of  day; 
Every  thought  o£  sorrow  flies, 

When  thy  soft  light  is  shed  I  .  ..  ^ 
Then  again  sweet  star  arise, 

In  beauty  o'er  my  head. 
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'  ''  '   ^'''     ADVENTUBE  FIBST. 


Jeresoi^li  Brawn  wm  bom  with  a  competency  instead  of  genius. 
He  was  not  de^w,  nor  was  he  a  fool,  but  as  it  were  a  little  of 
botii.  He  was  in  shorts  a  medium,  but  not  a  happy  one.  His 
height  was  five  feet  six  inches,  and  his  head  measured  twenty 
two  inches  in  circumference,  which,  according  to  the  Phrenologist, 
is  tiie  average  size  of  a  cranium.  Within  this  twenty  two  inches 
€i  head,  Jeremiah  harboured  but  one  idea,  he  had  but  one  desire 
which  was  to  be  happy,  and  many  were  the  adventures  he 
undertook  in  quest  of  this  hidden  treasure— happiness.  Some 
few  of  these  adventures  it  shall  be  the  mournful  duty  of  the 
writer  to  publish.  I  call  it  a  mournful  duty  because  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs  has  some  time  since  passed  away  from  this 
unsatisfactory  world  to,  let  us  hope,  a  better,  where  the  one  desire 
of  his  life  may  no  longer  be  a  will-o-the-wisp  ever  eluding  his 
anxious  grasp,  but  a  dearly-cherished  and  raf)turously  enjoyed 
reaHty- 

Let  ns  hope,  my  friends,  that  Jeremiah  who  was  so  frequently 
doiiebFQwb,  is  at  leidgth  entirely  and  complet^ely  happy.  If 
Jeremiah  had  any  bumps  on  his  head  over  and  above  those  caused 
by  f  alKng  on  to  the  stones  about  three  times  every  day  they  must 
have  been  so  arranged  that  they  entirely  neutralized  each  other,  so 
that  the  youth  was  left  wholly  without  any  propelling  pow«r  in 
•ny  direction.  From  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  nature,  he  was 
left  like  a  helpless  boat  at  sea,  entirely  to  the  mercy  of 
external  influences,  and  was  wafted  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  another,  just  as  the  wind  happened  to  blow.  This  want  of 
rudder,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  on  the  part  of  Jeremiah,  was  soon 
discovered  by  his  youthful  schoolmates,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
never  failed  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  it,  for  he  was  ever 
willing  to  do  anything  no  matter  what  if  only  it  was  "jolly." 

^^I  say,  Brown,  you  beggar,  come  and  set  a  back  for  me''  cried 
one  young  hopeful  to  Jeremiah. 

"How  do  you  do  it?  is  it  jdlyl"  asked  Brown. 

"Oh  my  eye!  yes  its  awfully  jolly,"  said  the  other. 

So  Jeremiah  went,  and  was  jumped  over  till  his  back  ached 
from  the  corkscrew  movement  of  his  companions'  knuckles* 
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It  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  interesluig  were  I  to  give 
the  reader  a  fall  and  particular  aecount  of  the  -sdKKxl  life  of  my 
hero  Jeremiah.  I  shall  therefore  pass  on  ,to  the  time  wh^i  he  set 
forth  on  his  first  adv^itiire  in  search  of  happiness. 

He  had  left  school  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  his  education 
was  at  length  completed,  and  he  was  capable  of  taking  and 
holding  a  fair  position  in  his  native  town.  Being  possessed,  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  of  a  competency,  he  thought,  or  rather 
his  friends  thought  for  him, — ^for  such  an  effort  was  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  Jeremiah's  twenty-two  inches  of  brain — that  he 
was  not  required  to  soil  his  fingers  or  harrass  his  mind  with  any 
kind  of  labour ;  he  therefore  settled  down  to  smoke  cigars,  cufti- 
vate  acquaintance,  and  altogether  to  enjoy  himself.  For  some 
time  he  smoked,  walked,  and  talked,  with  a  regularity  worthy 
of  a  machine ;  but  after  a  time  the  fact  gradually  dawned  upon 
him  that  he  was  not  happy,  and  he  feebly  preplexed  himself  with 
vain  questions  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  increase  his 
microscopical  store  of  bliss.  It  was  a  serious  question,  and  he 
turned  the  matter  over  in  hie  mind  regularly  once  a  day,  he  could 
not  .do  it  oftener  for  his  ideas  were  like  the  earth,  they  required 
full  twenty  four  hours  for  one  revolution.  The  question  had 
revolved  about  twenty  eight  times  and  still  no  satisfactory 
answer  had  been  arrived  at;  indeed  it  seemed  likely  to  become  a 
sort  of  mental  perpetual  motion — when  it  wais  opportunely  solved 
by  the  arrival  of  his  cousin  who  came  to  spend  a  month  with  him. 

This  eousin  who  was  a  go-a-liead  fast  sort  of  a  young  man, 
walked,. smoked,  and  talked,  for  a  full  week  with  Jeremiah, every 
day  expecting  that  he  would  propose  some  pleasure  expedition  or 
other,  but  he  did  no  such  thing,  there  was  no  room  in  his  head 
for  any  such  idea. 

"I  say  Jerry"  at  length  said  his  cousin, "  haven't  you  any  fishing 
'  or  sport  of  any  sort  about  here  ?  It  would  help  a  fellow  to  kill 
time.     I'm  half  killed  myself  by  this  hum-drum  kind  of  life." 

"Fishing?"  said  Jerry,  in  a  note  of  interrogation,  "Oh  yejs,  I 
suppose  so.     Folks  do  fish  here  I  believe." 

"Let  us  have  a  day's  fishing  then,"  cried  his  cousiu. 
"Is  it  jolly  fun?"  asked  Jerry,  "  I  neyer  did  fish;" 

'**I  should  think  it  is  fun,"  said  the  other,'  **come  along,  let  us 
get  rods  and  all  complete,  we'll  be  off  to-morrow. ' 
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When  Jeremiah  bad  >tjme  to  tiiiiiik,  which  was  not  UQtil  he  w^nt 
to  bed,  he  felt  satisfied  that  la  angling  he  should  find  what  he 
so  much  desired,  namely,  happiness. 

Early  next  morning  our  two  adventurers  set  out  for  a  famous 
trout  stream  which  was  about  three  miles  from  the  town  in 
which  Jeremiah  lived. 

It  was  a  fine  morniug  about  the  middle  of  May,  rather  cloudy 
but  still  very  warm.  They  walked  briskly  forward,  thoroughly 
equiped  with  rods,  landing  nets,  and  water-proof  boots,  each 
smoking  a  choice  Havannah,  and  as  they  went  the  heart  of  Jeremiah 
Brown  was  rejoiced  within  him  for  he  felt  that  he  was  doing 
something  at  any  rate,  and  he  sluggishly  hoped  that  that  something 
would  produce  the  longed-for  happiness. 

"D'ye  think  we  shall  catch  any?  "  said  Jerry,  opening  his  lips 
at  last 

"Catch  any?"  echoed  his  cousin,  seadhig  forth  a  blinding 
volume  of  smoke,  "I  should  rather  think  so!  But  eh  by  jingo 
Jerry !  are  the  fish  in  this  stream  preserved? " 

'"  Preserved!"  cried  Jerry,  wondering  what  in  the  name  of 
goodness  preserving  could  have  to  do  with  live  trout  in  a  stream 
"of  cotirse  not." 

"Are  you  sure  now,"  said  his  cousiii,  *•  because  we  should  be 
in  a  nasty  mess  if  they  were." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Jerry,  "you  needn't  be  frightned  they 
aint  preserved." 

"That's  all  right  then;  steam  away  Jerry,  you  can  cool  yourself 
in  the  water." 

Thus  admonished,  Jerry  so  exerted  himself  that  in  a  very  short 
time  they  arrived  at  the  stream.  Then  commenced  tbe  tug  of  war. 
Jeremiah  had  often  in  his  solitary  walks  admired  the  speckled  trout 
as  they  darted  to  and  fro  under  the  water,  and  many  a  hot 
summer's  day,  had  he  thought  to  himself  how  jolly  it  must  be  to 
be  a  fish  with  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  feed  and  keep  cool, 
but  never  before  had  he  attempted  to  wheedle  one  from  its  cool 
depths  by  means  of  an  imitation  fly ;  and  now,  when  his  rod  and 
line  were  duly  prepared  by  his  cousin,  and  he  was  told  to  whip 
the  stream  as  gently  as  possible,  the  alarming  fact  of  his  utter 
ignorance  stared  him  stupidly  in  the  face. 

"  I  say,  Sam,  how  do  you  do  it  ? "  he  cried  to  his  cousin,  who 
was  a  few  dozen  yards  further  up  the  stream. 
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^'  Look  here,  yoa  ignorant  beggsr,"  ^hbutoA'Sam/*  youikrow 
your  line  over  gently  like  this,  and  make  *yoar  lly  go  4aiioing' 
down  stream  as  naturally  as  possible^" 

^  Oh!"  said  Jerry,  as  misty  as  ever,  but  daieontnedt  to  try  a 
great  many  times  before  he  asked  again.  EndeaTouring  to  follow 
his  cousin's  lucid  directions  he  sent  hj^  fly  spinning  awty  right, 
to  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  where  it  caught-^not  a  trout 
but  a  clump  of  stout  hazels.  He  pulled  and  shook  it  gently  at  first 
hoping  by  such  means  to  loosen  the  hook,  but  it  was  of  no  use^f  or 
it  still  held  on ;  so  at  length  determining  to  sacrifice  his  beautiful 
hook  and  fly  he  began  to  pull  with  all  his  might  when  something 
giving  way,  he  was  thrown  on  to  his  back  with  a  shock  which  did 
violence  both  to  his  trousers  and  his  reason;  the  former  being 
split  and  the  latter  for  a  moment  entirely  obscured.  On  examining 
his  line  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  hook  still  dangled  at  the 
end  of  it,  although  it  must  be  confessed  he  failed  to  see  that  the 
fly  had  been  entirely  torn  away.  With  this  bare  hook  Jerry,  more 
innocent  than  the  fish  for  which  he  angled,  lashed  the.  feebly 
resisting  water  as  though  it  was  in  fault  and  not  himself. 

<<  How  are  you  getting  on,  Jerry?  "  shouted  his  coumn, 

"  Oh  stunning ! "  said  Jerry,  "I  haven't  caught  any  yet,  boi  I'm 
getting  into  the  way  of  it." 

<^ That's  right,"  said  Sam,  "depend  upon  it  there's  nothing  like 
perseverance ;  but  don't  lash  the  water  as  though  it  was  a  horse* 
you'll  frighten  all  the  fish  into  fits." 

Jeremiah  desisted  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  catch  fish,  and  allowed 
his  line  to  float  down  the  stream,  vainly  trying  to  impart  a  fly- 
like  motion  to  his  hook  by  making  his  rod  shiver  as  though 
afflicted  with  the  ague. 

"  I  say,  Jerry,"  shouted  his  cousin  Sam,  "  come  here  with  the 
landing  net,  I've  hooked  a  beauty ! " 

Jerry  dropped  his  rod,  seized  the  landing  net,  and  ran  towards 
his  cousin  as  quickly  as  pcsisible,  shouting  all  the  while  at  the  top 
of  his  voice—- 

<«  Where  is  he  Sam  1    Where  is  he  t    RM  him  fast  I " 

Arrived  at  the  bank  where  his  cousin  stood,  he  saw  the  trout— 
which  was  a  thumper — darting  about,  first  up  and  thwi  down  the 
stream,  and  making  the  slender  rod  bend  nearly  douUe  in  Us 
efforts  to  escape. 
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'  '^Kotir  Jtfrrfy^gtti^^' iMiid ten,  ^'g^Hlmmt  tmiet  htm  tad 
ti^ea  pidl  hun  on  ihove." 

"All  rights"  said  Jerry,  protrflA  the  anticipation  of  catching  a 

So  sajin^  he  Irtepped  down  the  bank,  and  putting  hii)  feet  upon 
two  8t(»[es  conveniently  placed  for  liie  purpose,  began  to  dodge 
lie  trotit  wHh  his  net.  It  was  a  more  difficult  job  than  he  had 
iihagined,  for  just  as  he  thought  he  had  hitn,  away  the  fish  darted 
apparently  chuckling  wiA  deliglit,  whilst  poor  Jerry  foamed  with 
Texation.  Determined  not  to  be  ranquished,  he  at  length  advan- 
dd  a  HtOl  farther  into  the  stream  where  he  stood  not  very  well 
balanced  on  two  round  stones.  Carefully  he  lowered  himself 
until  bent  almost  double,  when  he  thrust  the  net  from  him  suddenly 
and  endeavoured  to  take  the  trout  unawares,  but  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  in  so  doing  he  lost  his  balance  and  toppled  not  at 
all  gracefidiy  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  breaking  his  cousin's 
ffiie  as  he  fell,  and  thus  releasing  the  trout  which  swum  away  up 
gtream  shaking  his  tail  with  delight  notwithstanding  the  hook 
which  stuck  in  his  gills. 

Poor  Jerry  got  himself  into  the  perpendicular  as  quickly  as 
posBiUey  and  whilst  robbing  the  water  from  his  face  spluttered 


"Whepais  it,  Sam?  where  has  it  gone?  Ugh!  Ughl  Confound 
tkt^wmter;?* 

•'Confound  you,  Jerry,  thaVs  what  I  say;  youVe  spoilt  my  line 
and  let  tiie  troat  escape  into  the  bargain." 

"Save  I?"  said  Jerry,  "*pon  my  word  Fm  very  sorry,  but  I 
slipped  in/' 

"Tes  I  saw  you  slip  in,"  said  Sam,  ''but  dont  you  think  its 
about  time  you  were  coming  out ;  or  have  you  taken  root  there  ?" 

Jerry  shook  himself  like  a  wet.  dog,  and  admitting  that  he  would 
look  as  well  on  the  top  oi  the  bank,  scrambled  up. 

"What  are  we  to  do  now?"  said  Sam. 

^"Pon  my  wordt"  said  Jerrys  **  I  don't  know,  you  oan  fkh  with 
my  rod,  can't  you?  and  I'll  watch  you  and  «noke  a  cigar/' 

^lliat'a  just  it^**  said  Sam,  and  away  he  ran  to  get  Jerry's  rod, 
iridlsl  tint  y«Qiig  g«ntleisan  busied  himself  in  lighting  a  cigar, 
wludl  being  in  a  leather  case,  had  fortunately  escaped  a  wetUng.^ 
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As  he  was  thus  pleasantly  engaged  he  heiird  a  strange  Voice 
accosting  him  thus — 

" Now  young  genelman,  what  be  you  up  to?" 

Jerry  turned  his  head  and  met  the  stolid  gaze  of  a  game  keeper 

"  What  be  you  up  to,  young  genelman?  "  again  asked  the  keeper. 

"Smoking,  said  Jerrj^,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  and 
sending  forth  a  thick  cloud. 

**  Whose  be  these  here? "  said  the  keeper  kicking  over  Sam's 
basket  of  fish. 

"  What  the  dickens  have  you  got  to  do  with  them?"  then  said 
Jerry. 

"  Now  don't  you  be  imperant,  young  fellar,  "  said  the  keeper, 
quietly  picking  up  the  trout  and  putting  them  in  his  pocket,  "cos 
it  aint  o'  no  use,  I  tell  yer,  but  just  you  come  along  wi'  me  to't 
squire's  an  let's  see  what  he'll  say  to  yer." 

"I'll  see  you  hanged  first,"  spluttered  Jerry,  getting  quite 
excited. 

"  What's  the  row  now,  Jerry?  "  shouted  Sam,  as  he  came  along 
with  the  rod. 

"  Here's  a  confounded  fellow  pocketing  your  fish,  Sam,"  waa 
the  reply. 

"  Now  don't  you  be  uncomplimentary  in  yer  remarks  yoimg . 
man,  else  it'll  be  worse  for  yer, "  said  the  keeper,  then  turning  to 
Sam — ^who  came  up  in  openmouthed  astonishment — ^he  continued, 
"  these  ere  fish  be  youm,  be  they,  sir  ?  may  I  ax  you  who  gare 
you  leave  to  disturb  this  ere  water,  sir?  " 

Sam  was  thunder  struck. 

"  What  does  the  man  mean,  Jerry,"  he  said,  **you  told  me  they 
were'nt  preserved." 

"No  more  they  are,"  stoutly  replied  Jerry,  "how  can  live  fish 
in  a  stream  be  preserved?" 

"  Its  all  a  mistake,  my  good  man,"  said  Sam  when  he  saw  Jerry's 
bewilderment,  "  I  understood  that  this  water  was  not  preserved, 
so  we  will  leave  it  now  and  here's  something  to  drink,"  handing 
the  keeper  a  half-crown. 

"Much  obliged  to  you,  sir"  said  the  man,  rejecting  the  half 
crown,  "but  honesty  is  honesty,  and  bribery  is  bribery,  so  no 
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thank  you.    My  orders  is  to  take  all  poachers  tip  to't  squire,  so 
you'll  please  come  along,  both  on  yer." 

"The  deuce!  man. you  don't  take  us  for  poachers  do  you?  " 
shouted  Sam,  getting  vexed. 

"  Nothink  else  sir ;  as  far  as  I  knows,  you  only  differs  in  the 
dress.  I  aint  strong  enough  to  make  yer  both  come  but  if  yer 
don't  I'll  follow  you  wherever  you  goes  till  I  meets  help,  so  ye'd 
better  come  quiet." 

This  was  so  calmly  and  argumentatively  uttered  that  Sam 
knew  not  what  to  answer,  so  he  turned  to  vent  his  wrath  upon 
Jerry  who  sat  the  picture  of  disconsolate  stupidity. 

"  This  comes  of  your  confounded  stupidity,  Jerry." 

"But  how  can  live  fish  in  a  stream  be  preserved,  Sam  ? "  he 
answered,  desirous  of  arguing  the  question. 

"Are  yer  coming,  or  are  yer  not  ?"  put  in  the  keeper. 

"  Come  along  Jerry,  we  might  as  well  go  at  once,  he  can't  say 
much  if  he's  a  gentleman"  said  Sam. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  the  squire,  although  a  landed 
proprietor  and  a  preserver  of  live  fish  in  a  stream,  was  decidedly 
not  a  gentleman ;  and  therefore  the  keeper  no  sooner  introduced 
his  two  prisoners  as  "  a  couple  o'  poachers,"  than  he  went  into  a 
towering  passion. 

••  Poachers !  "  he  cried,  stamping  on  the  floor,  "  the  deuce ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Sam,  "  but  we  are  neither  one 
nor  the  other." 

"Where  did  you  catch  them,  Thompson!"  the  squire  asked  the 
keeper. 

"In  the  very  act,  sir,"  said  Thompson;  then  taking  the  trout 
out  of  his  pocket  he  added,  "if  these  ere  fish  could  speak  sir, 
they'd  be  evidence  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

"  I'll  commit  them,"  roared  the  squire,  "  sure  as  I'm  a  gentle- 
man." 

"We  shall  get  clear  then,   Jerry,"  whispered  Sam  to  that 
disconsolate  youth  who  was  trembling — partly  through  fear  of 
.  the  law,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  ducking. 

"What  have  you  to  say  for  yourselves,  you  fellows?  "  asked 
the  squire. 
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"Moiety  that  we. sure  g^ntl^oieny  and  no  poadbtfics,"  aniswiMMd 
Sam. 

^^<G«iitlemm!  pretty  gentlemea  to  go  poaching/'  i^oadered  the 
squire.  "  But  by  jingo,  I'll  commit  you,  aure  aa  Fm  anagBrtnto^'* 
liompM)B,  go  for  the  constable." 

As  Thompson  was  leaTiug  the  room^  Jereixuah,  overcome  with 
terror  at  these  awful  words,  rushed  forward  from  behrad  Sam 
where  he  had  been  hiding,  and  throwing  himself  upon  hfB  knees 
cded  out  in  the  bitterneds  of  his  ^pprehensiim--* 

"Oh!  if  you  please,  squire,  don't  commit  us;  it  was  alt  my 
fault,  indeed  it  was ;  indeed  I  didn't  know  that  live  trout  in  a 
stream  could  be  preserved  without  sugar,  oh!  pleaae^oo't  ecmmit 
US.     I'm  a  gentleman  and  my  name's  Brown !" 

^<  The  deuce ! "  muttered  the  squire,  ^<if  it  ai&t  soft  Jiatry  B^am^' 

"  Please  don't  commit  us,"  pleaded  Jerry. 

"jDon't  be  a  fool  Jerry,"  shouted  Sam,  then  he  said  to  the  squire 
^^1  assure  you  it  was  all  a  mistake." 

'^  Deuce  take  your  mistakes,  why  couldn't  you  ask  leaive?  get  up 
you  beggar,  I  didn't  know  it  was  you  or  Fd  never  have 
troubled  you ! " 

Thus  addressed,  Jerry  sprang  to  his  feet  and  hurried  oS^ 
followed  by  Sam,  who  bade  the  squire  a  brief  good  morning. 

,  All  the  way  home  Sam  abused  the  squire  as  bo  geutfemaa: 
called  Jerry  a  fool,  and  himself  an  idiot,  for  trusting  to  hkt 
guidance,  and  vowed  juever  more  to  go  a  fishing  with  him*  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Jerry  never  asked  him  to  gp  out 
on  any  other  pleasure  excursion,  for  the  melancholy  fact  presented 
itself  to  his  confused  and  troubled  brain,  that  hi^piness,  audi  as 
he  required,  was  not  to  be  found  therein. 

Whitby,  January,  1867. 
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ni  tell/ou,  friend,  what  aort  of  wife 
Whene'er  I  scan  tliii  scene  o£  IBe, 

Inspires  mj  waking  schemee, 
And  when  I  sleep,  w^  form  ao  Hght 
Dances  before  my  r«viah^  sigfaft 

In  sweet  serial  dreams. 

The  rose  its  blushes  need  not  lend, 
NuT-yet  the  lily  with  them  biend. 

To  capt»rate  my  eyea, 
Giye  me  a  (^heekthe  heart  oheys. 
And,  sweetly  mutable,  di«pla^a# 

Its  feelings  aa  they  xiae; 

Features  when  pensire  more  than  gay, 
Sare  when  a  rising  smile  dotb  play, 

Tka  ao^ier  thonght  you .  aee; 
Eyes  that  all  soft  and  tender  seem. 
And  kind  aCfeetLons  round  theai  beam 

But  most  of  all  on  me. 

A  form  tho'  not  of  finest  mould, 
Wh^re  yet  a  something  you  behold 

Unconsiously  doth  please; 
Manners  all  graceful  without  art, 
That  to  each  look  and  word  impart 

A  modesty  and  ease. 

But  still  her  air,  her  face,  each  chann, 
Must  speak  a  heart  with  feeling  warn. 

And  mind  infonn  the  whole; 
With  mind  her  mantling  cheek  must  glow, 
Her  voice,  her  beaming  eye  must  show  * 

An  all  inspiring  soul. 

Ah!  could  I  such  a  being  find. 
And  were  her  fate  to  mine  but  joined 

By  H  jrmen's  silken  tie, 
To  her,  myself  my  all  I'd  give 
For  hei' alone  delighted  live, 

Sor  her  consent  to  die. 

Whene'er  by  anxious  gloom  oj^faased. 
On  the  soft  pillow  of  her  breast 

My  aching  head  I'd  lay; 
At  ha)r  sweet  smile  each  cara  should  caasf^ 
Her  kiss  infuse  a^  balmy  peao«i. 

And  drive  my  grieft  away. 

In  turn,  I'd  soften  all  her  oara, 

Kach  thought,  each  wish,  each^feeling  shAve: 

Should  sickness  e'er  invade. 
My  voice  should  soothe  each  risingf  sigh, 
My  hand  the  cordial  shouldjaupply; 

I'd  watch  beside  her  bed, 
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Should  gatheiing  clotids  our  sky  deform, 
My  arms  ihould  shield  her  from  the  storm ; 

And,  where  its  fury  hurled, 
My  bosom  to  its  bolts  I'd  bare, 
In  her  defence  undaunted  dare 

Defy  the  opposing  world. 

Together  should  our  prayers  asc«nd, 
Together  humbly  would  we  bend 

To  praise  the  Almighty  name^ 
And  when  I  saw  her  kii^Ung  eye 
Beam  upwards  to  her  native  sky, 

My  soul  should  catch  the  flame. 

Thus  nothing  should  our  hearts  divide. 
But  on  our  years  serenely  glide. 

And  all  to  love  be  given ; 
And  when  life's  little  scene  was  o'er, 
We'd  part  to  meet  and  part  no  more. 

But  love  and  live  in  heaven. 


S.P. 


mH»)  w^^um. 


Say  not  that  woman's  love  is  bought 
With  sordid  gold  or  glittering  treasures, 

I  tell  you  that  it  may  bo  sought. 
But  never  purchased  by  such  measures. 

Think  ye  yon  gay  and  beauteous  moid, 
Who  at  the  aUar  bends  her  knee. 

Can  love  that  rich  and  gouty  laird 
Whds^  years  have  numbered  sixty- three? 

Ambition  may  have  overcome 
The  better  feelings  of  her  heart, 

Or  parents'  wish  may  seal  her  doom, 
But  say,  has  love  then  any  part? 

See  the  wily  god,  how  sneering  . 

He  looks  upon  the  ill-matched  pair; 
Disdaining  ever  interfering 

When  not  the  sole  possessor  there. 

Mark  them  in  the  various  stages 

Of  the  matrimonial  life; 
The  husband  peevish,  jealous,  rages, 

At  the  coquetings  of  his  wife. 

While  she  in  pleasure's  giddy  maze, 
Seeks^refuge  from  domestic  strife, 

Her  dowry  scans,  and  hoixjs  for  days 
Of  freedom  fj-om  the  tie  of  wife. 


A.C. 
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Hundreds  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sands  at  the  quiet  little 
fishing  village  of  Redcar,  and  looking  far  over  the  German  Ocean, 
is  the  outcrop  of  this  vast  layer  of  the  mineral  which  next  to  coal, 
forms  the  greatest  material  treasures  of  the  British  Nation,  and 
yet,  filled  as  it  is  with  ammonites  and  all  the  fossil  inheritance  of 
former  organic  life,  we  know  that  the  whole  must  have  once  been 
a  submarine  plain.  Along  the  northern  face  of  the  Cleveland  hills 
are  several  ironstone  mines — ^those  at  Eston,  opened  up  by  Bolckow 
&  Vauglmn  in  1850,  and,  further  east,  the  Upleatham  mines, 
worked  Tby  those  wide  awake  Quakers,  the  Peases  of  Darlington, 
under  a  lease  from  the  Earl  of  Zetland)  whose  amiablie  Countess 
was  buried  only  last  year,  within  sight,  in  the  church  of  the  little 
village  of  Marske),  and  which  mines  turn  out  considerably 
more  than  a  million  tons  of  ironstone  yearly,  the  total  quantity 
extracted  from  the  Cleveland  hills  being  nearly  four  million 
tons  a  year.  The  Cleveland  main  seam — and  we  walked 
three  miles,  on  Monday  last,  up  to  our  ankles  in  wet  clay 
lanes  to  see  it — crops  out  at  a  thickness  varying  from  8ft.  to  18ft. 
all  the  way  from  Eston,  near  the  Tees,  to  the  face  of  the  hills  near 
Saltbum,  and  thence  with  a  diminishing  thickness  southward, 
running  out  at  intermediate  valleys,  and  running  in  agsdn  on  th& 
opposite  faces,  although  thinning,  all  the  way  to  Whitby,  and  in 
some  places  splitting  into  two  or  more  seams.  This  ironstone 
contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  is  therefore,  an 
argillaceous  are,  only  exceeded,  perhaps,  in  respect  of  its  proper- 
ties as  a  clay  stone,  by  the  ironstone  from  near  Belfast^ 
carrying  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  same  constituent.  So, 
also,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  carbon,  and  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  it  contains  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  iron,  and 
may  be  set  down  as  a  31  per  cent  average  stone,  of  which 
8^  tons  go  to  the  ton  of  pig.  The  Upleatham  mines;  like 
the  others  in  the  district,  follow  the  dip  into  the  hill,  starting  from 
the  outcrop.  These  are  really  among  the  finest  ironstone  mines 
in  the  world ;  "none  others  give  better  returns  with  such  easy  and 
comfortable  working.  We  went  in  half  a  mile»or  more,  and  found 
nothing  greatly  differing  from  the  interior  of  the  underground 
railway,  or  the  Woodhead  tunnel,  through  which  we  walked  less 
than  three  weeks  ago.    The  air  was  pure,  the  roof  secure,  and 
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fhe  mineral  very  awe.  The  Uplefttbam  Muies,  underlie  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  who.  derives  a  little  income  of 
£20,000  or  £30,000  a  year  from  a  royalty  of  5d.  per  ton  upoa 
tbe  «l0De  taken  out  This  atone  now  costs  aixnat  4s.  6d.  per  ton 
in  Middlesbro*.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Samuelsoo,  of  Banbury, 
new  M.P*  for  that  town  of  cakes,  and  who  is  also  a  siicoessful 
agricultufal  imidemeot  maker,  went  down  to  Middlesbro'  to  an 
i^cnltttral  show.  He  had  never,  it  is  said,  seen  a  blast  fwnaoe 
in  his  life,  yet  hearing  what  was  going  on,,  he  made^a  contract 
with  Boldtt)w  ft  y aughan  to  furnish  him  with  an  unlimited  supply 
of  ironstone  at  so  much  a  ton.  He  put  up  three  f  umaces^  and 
afterwards  sold  them,  together  with  his  contract,  to,  Messrs. 
Elvon  k  Go,  of  the  South  Bank  furnaces,  and  they  now  rec^ve 
their  ironstone  at  about  3s.  6d.  per  ton,  or  158.  per  ton  of  p^ 
made.    Mr.  Samuelson  has  since  erected  new  furnaces. 


Slu  ^tittot't  i^vt. 


In  Memoriam:  Rev.  OEOBGE  DiXON. 


Wt  Udd  hia  down  in  his  narrow  bed*  with  the  silent  dead  around ; 
And  many  a  wish  ateended  Ugh,  from  his  flook  on  that  haBowed  gisiurf,— 
Xbal  the  words  tbsjr  had  o&ibn  heard  him  speak,  of  £Bar,  asd  hope^  aUd  tove } 
Might  bear  full  many  s  goodly  fruit,  in  the  records  keptabore. 

To  childhood's  pratthng  Infancy,  to  manhood  in  its  prime. 

To  hoary  age  whote  long  K^d  eotint,  wa^  nearly  done  with  time; 

To  all  alike  the  kind  word  came,  and  kinder  still  the  deed ; 

'Wlien  mortal  frailty's  weakness  brought  its  hour  of  sorrowing  need. 

One  with  themselves  in  heart  and  soul,  he  lived  as  they  had  fisred. 
And  with  them  all  their  simple  joys  of  daily  life  had  shared, 
Or  ift  their  midst  the  good  man  walked,  their  griefs  and  woes  kisowsir 
Till  roond  their  hearts  in  toodemess  his  own  heart  strings  had  grown. 

And  now  bvt  memorv's  dream  was  left,  of  days  which  once  had  been,    * 
The  gmsp  of  friendship's  hand  was  stilled,  no  friendly  smile  was  f 
They  thonjirhtof  (hem  as  they  laid  him  low,  and  prayed  in  lereisttt 
Their  sorrow  should  of  a  mended  life,  a  fruitful  burden  bear. 

The  dead  may  many  a  sermon  speak,  and  so  they  vowed  shosld  he 
In  spirit  whisper  in  their  ears  Kome  sainted  melody, 
To  ciieer  them  on  their  onward  eonrse,  till  the  day  of  summons  eame^ 
To  make  the  people  and  the  pastor's  love  and  joy  the  same. 

Then  rset  thee  in  thy  lowly  be  i,  rest  till  the  trumpet-sound 
Shall  call  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth  ,their  glorious  Lord  around ; 
Thee  shall  come,  if  faith  be  strongs  the  welcome  home  to  all 
The  living  and  the  dead  shall  hear  with  joy  their  Master's  call. 

Qneatofu  J«  B.  & 
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§9X01  CSotttttVji  WtMin  €vi9imii. 


The  northern  counties  of  England  have  their  own  exclusively 
wedding  customs.  I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barmdy,  that  a 
Wedding  in  the  dales  of  Yorkshire  is  indeed  a  thing  to  see ;  that 
nothing  can  be  imagined  comparable  to  it  in  wildness  and 
obstreperous  mirth.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  may  possibly  be 
a  little  subdued,  but  his  friends  are  like  men  bereft  of  reason; 
They  carreer  round  the  bridal  party  like  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
galloping  over  ground  on  which,  in  cooler  moments,  they  would 
hesitate  even  to  w;alk  a  horse— shouting  all  the  time,  and  firing 
volleys  from  the  guns  they  carry  with  them.  Next  they  will  dash 
along  the  road  in  advance  of  the  party,  carrying  the  whisky  bottle, 
and  compeUing  every  one  they  meet  to  pledge  the  newly-married 
pair.  "One  can  guess,"  he  adds,  *'what  the  Border  mosstroopers 
were,  by  seeing  the  Dalesmen  at  a  wedding."  In  rural  parts  too, 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  the  bridal  party  is  escorted  to  church 
by  men  armed  with  guns,  which  they  fire  again  and  again  close 
to  the  ears  of  the  brides  and  bridesmaids,  terrifying  them 
sometimes  not  a  little.  At  Guisborough  in  Cleveland,  these  guns 
are  fired  over  the  heads  of  the^  newly-married  couple  all  the  way 
from  chilrch.  There  too,  it  has  been  customary  for  the  bridegroom 
to  offer  a  handful  of  money,  together  with  the  ring,  to  the 
clerg3rman ;  out  of  this  fees  were  taken ;  and  the  overplus  returned. 
Through  Cleveland,  he  who  gives  the  bride  away  claims  the  first 
kiss  in  right  of  his  temporary  paternity.  One  clerieal  friend  of 
mine  declares  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  parson  who  ties  the 
knot,  and  though  he  cannot  aver  that  he  has  ever  availed  himself 
of  it,  he  knows  an  old  north  country  clergyman  who  was  reported 
80  to  do.  Another  tells  me  that  a  brother  clergyman,  a  stranger 
in  the  country,  after  performing  a  marriage  in  a  coimtry  village 
in  Yorkshire,  was  surprised  to  see  the  party  keep  together,  as  if 
expecting  something  more.  "What  are  you  waiting  fort"  he 
asked,  at  last.  "Please,  sir,"  was  the  bridegroom's  answer, 
*'yoo*ve  nut  kissed  Molly."  And  my  old  friend  the  late  Dr.  Raine, 
used  to  relate  ho^  the  Rev  T.  E.,  Sacrist  of  the  Cathedral  and 
Vicar  of  Merrington,  invariably  kept  up  the  custom  when  he 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  this  plainly  as  a  nyitter  of 
^obligation,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  shy  and  retiring  of  men.' 
Nay,  I  can  testify  that  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  fair  lady  from 
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the  county  of  Darhasi,  who  wa&i  married  intlie  south  of  England 
so  undoubtedly  reckoned  upon  the  clerical  salute,  that  after  waiting 
for  it  in  vain,  she  boldly  took  the  initative,  and  bestowed  a  kiss 
upon  the  much  amazed  south  country  vicar. 

A  singular  local  custom  still  exists  in  the  village  of  Whitburn, 
near  Silnderland — ^that  is  of  sending  what  are  called  hot  pots  to 
church,  to  meet  the  bride  and  the  brid)egroom  on  coming  Qut,  A 
gentleman  of  that  place  thus  describes  what  took  place  at  his  qwa 
marriage  last  year, — "After  the  vestry  scene,  the  bridal  party 
having  formed  in  progression  for  leaving  the  chi^Qh,  we  ww^ 
stopped  in  the  porch  by  a  row  of  five  or  six  wQijaeni  ranged  on 
our  left  hand,  each  holding  a  large  mug  with  a  cloth  over  it 
These  were  in  turn  presented  to  me,  and  handed  by  me  to  my 
wife,  who  after  taking  a  sip  returned.it  to  me.  It  was  passed  to 
the  next  couple,  and  so  on  in  the  same  form  to  all  the  party. 
The  composition  in  these  mugs  was  mostly,  I  am  sorry  to  aay 
simply  horrible;  on^  or  two  were  very  fair,  and  one  very  good* 
They  are  sent  to  the  church  by  all  cls^sses,  and  are  couaid^red  a 
great  complipient.  I  have  never  heard  of  this  custopgi  elsewhere. 
Here  it  has  existed  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  iuhabitaut, 
and  an  a^ed  fisherwoman,  who  has  been  married  sixty-five  yeara 
said  that  at  her  wedding  there  were  seventy  hotpots,"  ApQther 
old  wedding  usage  seeoas  confined  to  Yorkslure.  {n*  remote 
parts  of  that  country  it  is  the  custom  to  pour  a  kettle-full  of 
boili;^g  water  over  the  doorstep,  just  as  the  bride  haa  left  Jier 
old  home ;  and  they  say  tliat  before  it  dries  up,  another  mama^  ip 
sure  to  be  agreed  on.  In  many  of  the  rural  parts  of  Ciwberlaud 
this  curious  practice  exists.  When  the  lover  of  a  Cumbri^^ 
maiden  proves  unfaithful  to  h^r  she  ia^  by  way  of  consolation, 
rubbed  with  peas-straw  by  the  neigtibouring  lads;  and  should  a 
Cumbrain  youth  lose  his  sweetheart,  tlirough  her  marriage  wit)\ 
his  rival,  the  same  sort  of  coipfori  is  adminstered  to  hjofx  by-  the 
lasses  of  the  village.  This  ia  illustri^tcKl  by  the  follQipiii^g  v^ae 
from  an  old  CuQxbrain  baUad  s 

For  Jock  th«  young  Laird  was  now-  wedded. 
His  ftuld  sweetheart  Jennie  linked  wi^e» 

While  some  aw  tittern  an^  flyeing,         » 
The  lads  rubbed  her  down  wi'  pease  straw. 

Tl^is  reminds  me  of  a  custom  veiy  cammoua  9mm^  the  iob^Ql'' 
boys  in  the  neighbouring  coapty  of  IMirham,  when,  i|  a  boj  teU 
into  trouble,  and  sq  weak  as  to  show  it  by  cxymg^  he  ia  <|ujefcJjF 
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beset  by  his  companionB,  who  rub  him  down  with  their 
coat-sleeves,  and  that  in  such  rough  style  as  to  make  him  forget 
past  troubles  in  present  discomfort.  It  is  unlucky  for  a  woman  to 
marry  a  man  whose  surname  begins  with  the  same  letter  as  her 
own,  for : — 

If  you  change  i^6  name  aad  not  the  letter, 
Vou  change  for  the  worse  and  not  the  better. 

A  Yorkshire  wedding  is,  by  rights,  wound  up  by  a*  race  for  a 
ribbon.  In  Cleveland  this  ribbon  is  given  by  the  bridegcoom,  as 
he  leaves  the  church,  and  all  who  choose  run  for  it,  in  sight  of 
the  house  where  the  wedding  feast  is  held.  All  the  racers 
winners  or  losers  alike,  are  entitled  to  a  glass  of  spirits  eadi; 
and,  accordingly,  &s  soon  as  the  race  is  over,  they  present 
themselves  at  the  house,  and  ask  for  their  'lowance  without  any 
particular  invitation.  At  the  village  of  Melsonby,  near 
Darlington,  and  in  the  adjoining  district,  the  bride  was  placed  as 
winning-post,  holding  the  ribbon  in  her  hand,  and  the  winner 
claimed  a  kiss  ou  receiving  it.  I  am  told  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  bride  being  a  Methodist,  refused  from  consciencious  scruples, 
to  give  the  ribbon.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  through  the 
place  and  the  youths  revenged  themselves  after  the  traditional 
manner  of  punishing  stingy  brides.  They  fired  the  stithy  at  her ; 
that  is,  they  placed  a  charge  of  gunpowder  in  the  stith,  or  anvil 
of  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  fired  it  as  she  passed  on  her  way 
from  church.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  and  I  believe  in 
the  north  of  England  generally,  it  is  counted  unlucky  for  a  youug 
woman  to  attend  church  when  her  banns  are  published ;  for  her 
children  run  the  risk  of  being  deaf  and  dumb.  But  there  is  no 
chance  at  all  of  a  family,  unless  when  she  retires  on  the  wedding- 
night,  her  bridesmaids  lay  her  stocking's  across. 
■        *       ■■■■■■    I  ■■ .  .1  .^ 

Coast  Missions. — ^On  Sunday  13th  services  were  held  in  the 
Silver  Street  Chapel,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  Society 
the  Rev.  T.  Greenbury  and  Mr.  Sharrah  oflSciating.  On  Monday 
evening  Mr.  Greenbury  preached  in  Brunswick  Chapel.  These 
services  were  well-attended.  On  Tuesday,  the  sailors'  tea 
meeting  was  held  in  St.  Hilda's-hall  at  which  between  500  and 
600  persons  were  present.  The  nett  proceeds  of  the  services 
are  about  £44,  being  £10  in  advance  of  any  previous  year.  The 
nett  proceeds  of  the  tea  are  £18.  Most  of  the  tables  were 
gratuitously  furnished. 
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The  following  brief  account  of  our  i-espected  townsman  Mr. 
John  Sinclair,  for  many  years  foreman  to  the  Messrs.  Barrick, 
Shipbuilders,  and  whose  death  was  recorded  in  a  late  number  ol 
the  Repository,  was  read  by  the  Revd.  J.  C.  Potter  after  a  sermon 
in  improvement  of  the  event,  by  the  Revd.  W.  Jackson,  the  present 
minister  of  Silver  Street  Chapel. 

It  was  a  reproach  to  the  Jews  in  ancient  times — "  the  righteous 
perish  and  ho  man  layeth  it  to  heart."  God  intends  us  to  observe 
His  providence,  and  bereavement,  whether  to  a  family,  a  church, 
or  a  nation,  should  be  regarded  as  His  voice.  And  we  should 
devoutly  listen  to  the  lesson  which  it  conveys. 

Our  brother,  John  Sinclair,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Church 
assembling  in  Silver  Street  Chapel,  Whitby,  for  39  years.  During 
29  of  those  years  he  co-operated  with  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Potter  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  gospel.  Though  a  young  man,  he 
had  served  the  church  as  a  deacon  for  some  years  during  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  W.  Blackbup;  and  when  that  gentleman 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Potter,  the  church  marked  its  appreciation 
of  our  departed  friend's  piety  and  gifts,  by  re-electing  him  to  the 
office  of  deacon. 

There  are  some  points  of  character  which  were  prominent  in 
our  departed  friend  which  deserve  imitation,  and  which  it  may 
be  proper  and  useful  to  name.  He  was  a  steadfast  christian — 
stedfast  in  his  adherance  to  our  polity  and  doctrine  as  Congre- 
gational Dissenters, — ^stedfast  in  his  attachment  to  his  own  people, 
and  steadfast  in  his  perseverance  in  the  use  of  means  and  ordinances 
to  the  end.  * 

He  was  an  earnest  christian.  No  one  could  be  more  exemplary 
tiian  he  in  diligent  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace.  He  never 
allowed  weariness  from  hard  toil,  or  any  call  of  pleasure  or  of 
company  to  hinder  his  attendance  on  a  week-day  service,  much 
less  on  any  sabbath  service.  When  the  doors  of  the  chapel,  or 
the  place  of  prayer,  were  open,  John  Sinclair  was  there.  Most 
edifying  it  was  to  see  this  spirit  in  him  to  the  last.  Although 
suffering  from  great  infirmity,  he  could  not  be  kept  at  home.  It 
was  only  severe  illness  or  some  imperative  duty  that  kept  our 
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departed  friend  from  any  religious  services  connected  with  this 
chapeL    Would  that  he  had  in  this  respect,  more  imitators ! 

He  was  a  useful  christian.  He  was  a  worker,  and  not  an  idler 
in  the  vineyard.  He  discharged  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  and 
to  bis  fullest  ability  and  opportunity,  visited  the  widows  and  the 
afflicted  in  the  church.  In  public  prayer  he  was  earnest  and  devout 
and  none  could  hear  him  without  feeling  ^^he  is  a  good  man  and 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith."  On  many  a  sabbath  evening 
<Md  he  refresh  and  gladden  both  pastor  and  flock,  by  his  earnest 
pleading  with  Gtod  for  a  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  labours  of  the 
day.  And  it  is  not  the  least  pleasing  of  recollections  of  him,  that 
at  the  last  prayer  meeting  he  attended,  and  the  last  prayer  in ' 
public  he  offered,  he  affectionately  commended  both  the  former 
and  present  pastor  of  the  church  to  the  protection  and  blessing  of 
our  Father  God, 

John  Sinclair  dwelt  among  his  own  people.  He  was  always 
content  to  abide  among  his  own  flock,  and  to  feed  in  his  own 
pastures,  but  he  was  no  bigot.  He  loved  all  who  loved  Christ, 
and  when  the  duty  of  being  present  in  his  own  sanctuary  did  not 
hinder,  he  was  ready  to  show  his  christian  love  to  other  religious 
bodies  by  worshipping  with  them,  on  special  occasions. 

We  do  not  hold  up  our  departed  friend  as  a  faultless  man— such 
we  have  never  yet  seen ;  but  we  do  say  suicerely,  that  he  had 
solid  excellences  which  always  won  for  him  the  real  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

His  last  moments  afforded  no  opportunity  for  dying  speeches. 
A  life  of  piety  is  infinitely  better  and  safer  than  dying  words— 
however  confident  and  ecstatic.  He  sleeps  in  Jesus.  Farewell 
disciple  X)f  Christ,  brother,  friend,  farewell!  We  will  follow  in  thy 
steps  as  far  as  thou  did'st  follow  thy  Lord,  and  then  we  doubt 
not,  we  shall  meet  again  in  our  Father's  house  of  many  mansions. 
With  a  prospect  so  glorious,  we  cannot  sorrow  as  those  who 
have  no  hope. 
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JANUAEY. 


Museum. — Lecture  on  Coal.— C.  Bagnall,  Esq*,  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Whitby,  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  members  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Museum.  The  attendance  was  larger 
than  is  usual  on  «uch  occasions,  and  the  lecture  which  took  above 
an  hour  in  its  delivery,  was  very  attentively  listened  to.  As 
the  subject  was  treated  in  a  general  way,  and  had  no  local 
reference,  the  following  outline  will  be  suflBcient  for  our  readers- 
Having  spoken  of  the  diflBculty  of  defining  coal,  and  instancing 
cases  where  learned  opinions  had  opposed  each  other,  he  alluded 
to  what  Punch  called  the  Real  Black  Diamond,  or  Koh-i-noor, 
which  was  shown  outside  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  and  was 
taken  from  his  father's  own  mine.  He  then  described  the 
different  kinds  of  coal  and  their  particular  uses,  the  nature  of  coal 
and  of  what  it  is  supposed  to  be  composed,  its  general  use  in 
Great  Britain,  and  then  discussed  the  question  of  the  limit  to 
which  the  supply  may  extend.  Alluding  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  siibject  he  did  not  think  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  decide  whether  there  was  coal  under 
Whitby  or  not,  nor  yet  as  to  its  existence  in  many  other  platces 
and  ftiey  could  not  expect  the  nation  to  be  asked  to  cantribute 
the  cost  of  deciding  where  coal  really  existed.  He  then  gaVe 
some  statistics  of  its  increased  consumption  in  Great  Britain, 
discussed  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  that  mining  cannot  be 
carried  on  at  a  greater  depth  than  4,000  feet,  and  said  he 
considered  mere  depth  was  not  an  insuperable  objection.  The 
statistics  as  taken  from  a  recent  blue  book,  as  to  the  quantity 
raised  in  (imported  and  exported)  not  only  the  different 
contiuental  nations,  but  India,  China,  Australia,  and  America,  in 
which  latter  country  a  great  impetus  had  been  given  to  coal 
mining  during  the  late  war,  the  result  of  which  was  that  thtf 
imports  from  England  were  gradually  diminishing;  and  ultimately 
he  had  no  doubt,  from  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  that 
America  would  become  the  chief  coal  and  iron-producting 
country,  though  at  present  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  their 
high  protective  duties  that  some  of  their  works  were  carried  on. 
The  extent  of  some  of  the  mines  in  Great  Britain  was  then 
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cl^scribed;  the  Byetem  of  mining  adopted,  together  with  ita 
di^ngers,  were  next  Bpoken  of  and  ^n  interesting  account  giyen 
of  the  simultaneous  discovery  by  Stevenson  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Di^yy  of  the  safety <Iamp  by  means  of  which  alone  the  vast  mining, 
operations  of  the  country  Qould  be  carried  on.  Speaking  of  the 
many  uses  to  which  coal  had  been  applied,  he  asked  what 
would  England  have  been  without  coal,  and  what  would 
become  of  it  when  the  coal  is  consumed.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  lecture,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Brodrick,  M.A.,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  and  informed  him  and  the  meeting 
that  he  had  been  duly  enrolled  a  member  of  the  society,  the 
Rev.  W.  Hewson  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
supported  by  Mr.  M.  Simpson,  who  said  they  had  all  been  so 
much  pleased  with  the  lecture,  he  had  pleasure  in  suggesting  to 
Mr,  Bagnall  that  he  should  give  them  a  lecture  on  the  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel,  A  discussion 
was  kept  up  for  a  time  between  Mr.  Bagnall,  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
Mr.  Craven,  and  the  meeting  terminated  by  the  lecturer  thanking 
them  for  electing  him  a  member. 

Sale  of  Steam  Boats, — On  Tuesday  29th,  in  coasequeace  of 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Whitby  and  Robin  Hood's  Bay 
Steam-packet  Company,  Mr,  Thompson  offered  the  two  tug-boais 
IS&b  and  Hilda  for  sale  by  public  auction,  in  the  Assembly  Room, 
Angel  Hotel,  Whitby.  Previous  to  the  sale,  there  was  consider*' 
able  difference  d  opinion  expressed  about  the  value  of  the  boats, 
•cffloe  estimates  being  as  low  as  £900,  and  others  as  high  as 
£1,500,  This  curiosity,  together  with  the  large  number  of  the 
shareholders  interested  in  the  result,  brought  together  the  largest 
company  we  ever  saw  assembled  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
4escripU^e  powers  of  the  auctioneer  were  brought  into  lively  and 
effective  play,  and  produced  an  active  competition.  The  bidders' 
w^e*  Mr.  Pigg,  Hartlepool;  Mr.  Rippon,  Grimsby;  Captain 
Swallow,  Searbro';  Captain  Baxter,  Mr..  Isaac  Pennock,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Hill,  and  Mr.  James  Andrew,  Whitby.  Captain  Swallow  was  the 
purchaser  of  the  Hilda  at  £350.  The  Usk  was  knocked  down  tQ 
Captain  Baxter  for  £  890,  and  is  expected  to  remain  at  this  port. 
Two  of  the  New  Shipping  Company's  shares  were  offered,  and 
9K>ld  for  £7  each;  and  one  of  the  Old  Shipping  Company's  shares 
realised  £13, 

Whitby  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society. — The 
first  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Commercial 
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Boom,  Plowergate,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  28th.  Mr.  W. 
Stonehouse  presided.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 
The  report  congratulated  the  shareholders  on  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  Society.  The  total  number  of  shares  taken  during 
the  year,  which  ended  on  the  7th  of  December,  were  786,  con- 
sisting of  616  investing,  and  170  advanced.  The  healthy  state 
of  the  society,  as  evidenced  by  the  demand  for  advances,  had 
enabled  the  directors  to  resort  with  advantage  to  the  issue  of 
preference  shares.  After  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  liberal 
rate  of  interest  allowed  by  the  rules,  and  charging  against  the 
first  year's  profits  alone,  the  full  amount  of  expenses  in  the 
formation  of  the  society,  there  was  a  clear  surplus  on  the  first 
year's  transactions  of  £89  12s.  3d.  The  report  was  unanimoualy 
adopted.  The  directors  for  the  year  were  appointed,  and  votes 
of  thanks  awarded  to  those  who  had  rendered  gratuitous  sercices 
during  the  year.  It  was  remarked  that  the  society  had  been  not 
only  efficiently  but  most  economically  managed. 

The  Hunt  Dinner. — It  is  well  known  that  the  sportsmen  of 
this  locality  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq 
for  tlie  maintenance  of  an  efficient  pack  of  hounds.  On 
Wednesday  evening  between  70  and  80  gentlemen,  availing 
themselves  of  the  courteous  invitation  of  Mr.  Chapman,  portook  of 
his  hospitality  at  the  Assembly-room,  Angel  Hotel.  Hie  dinner 
was  abundant,  sumptuous,  and  well-served.  Many  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  hunt,  several  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  others, 
were  present.  Mr.  Chapman  presided,  and  Mr.  Weighill  officiated 
as  vice.  After  dinner,  the  usual  toasts  and  speeches  were  given. 
A  party  of  glee  singers  also  sang  at  intervals  during  the  evening. 

Birth. — January  16th,  at  No.  16,  Abbey  Terrace,  West  Cliff, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Raw,  of  a  daughter. 

Marriage. — January  15th,  Mr.  Benjamin  Kilvington,  Church 
Street,  to  Margaret  Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  of  Robt.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Well-close  Square. 

Death. — January  22ud,  aged  75  years,  the  Reverend  George 
Dixon,  Incumbent  of  Egton. 

CoTiTKiBUTioNS,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  will  be  gratefally  received  by  the 
Editor.  Contributors  are  requested  to  give  their  names,  as  a  guarantee  of 
gJoa  faith,  and  not  to  change  their  signatures.  AH  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  '  The  Editor  of  the  Repository,'  St,  Ann's  Staith,  Whitby. 

WUliajn  King,  Printer,  Stationer,  ^  Bookseller^  Whithy. 
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FIEST  ARTICLE. 


Under  the  above  head  it  is  our  intention  to  publish  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  history  of  this  remarkable  character.  The  first 
pubHc  notice  we  find  recorded  of  him  appeared  in  the  Gentleman^s 
Magazine  for  1863. — 

Sir, — About  a  fortnight  ago  a  respectable  jeweller  in  this  city, 
who  purchases  for  me  such  coins  and  other  articles  of  archaeolog- 
ical interest  as  may  come  in  his  way,  informed  me  that  a  poor 
labouring  man  had  left  with  him  several  specimens  of  flint  arrow- 
heads, which  he  said  had  been  found  in  a  barrow  about  eight 
miles  from. Winchester.  On  seeing  them,  although  great  care  had 
evidently  been  taken  to  soil  them  and  make  them  look  old,  I  at 
once  said  they  were  modem.  As  the  price  for  the  whole  was 
only  a  shilling,  I  purchased  them,  and  told  my  friend  the  jewdler 
that  he  was  to  let  me  know  if  any  more  were  offered  to  him. 

In  a  few  days  the  man  called  again  with  more  specimens,  and 
was  at  once  sent  up  to  me.  He  shewed  me  about  eighteen 
of  them,  and  pressed  me  to  purchase  the  whole,  offering  them 
at  a  shilling.  I  at  once  challenged  him  with  the  disgraceful  act 
of  selling  for  antiques  what  he  knew  to  be  of  modem  manufactuie 
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For  a  time  the  man  denied  the  charge  stdutly,  and  said,  "Why 

F^ir,  y  )uca'i  ?ee  fi>r  yourself  what  they  are."  "But  surely,"  sail 
1.  '\v  u  ^-1  i  ot  suppose  lb  it  I  can  purchase  these  for  genuine  old 
arrow-heads?  You  are  evidently  acting  dishonestly,  or  have 
been  imposed  upon  yourself." 

After  a  little  more  pressure  he  said,  "  A  poor  man  must  live, 
and  nobody  with  any  knowledge  of  the  real  flint  weapon  can  be 
taken  in  with  these."  "  Why  then  "  said  I,  "  did  you  offer  them 
to  me?  "  "  If  you  remember,  "  he  said,  "  I  did  not  say  what 
they  were,  I  simply  asked  you  to  buy  them : "  and  such  "was 
the  case;  he  had  offered  them  at  the  jeweller's  shop  as  antiques, 
and  told  the  story  of  the  barrow  by  way  of  proof,  but  with  me 
he  was  more  wary. 

I  now  pressed  him  to  tell  me  all  about  them.  "  Where  did 
you  get  them  ?  They  are  certainly  fine  specimens,"  said  I.  "  Did 
you  make  thefti  ?"  The  man  at  length  confessed  that  he  made 
them  himself,  and  said  that  for  a  small  consideration  he  would 
shew  me  the  "  art  and  mystery."  Pulling  out  of  his  pocket  a 
small  dirty  bag,  he  took  from  it  a  common  carpenter's  awl,  and 
the  hasp  which  goes  over  the  staple  of  a  padlock,  and  then  taking 
from  another  pocket  some  pieces  of  flint,  he  sat  down,  and  holding  ^ 
the  flint  dexterously  between  his  thumb  and  finger  and  resting 
his  hand  upon  his  knee,  he  soon  formed  a  beautiful  specimen 
exactly  like  the  one  marked  4  on  the  sketch.  The  awl  he  used 
for  making  the  angles  at  the  base  and  rounding  the  barbs. 

The  man's  skill  and  quickness  were  remarkable,  being,  as  he 
informed  me,  the  effect  of  several  years'  practice  in  this  art. 

I  ought  to  say  that  the  long  portion  of  the  hasp  formed  the 
handle,  and  the  circular  part  the  hammer  with  which  he  broke 
the  flints.  The  man  was  evidently  in  great  poverty,  and 
probably  an  idle  vagabond,  and  was  making  his  way  to  London, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  his  route  he  has  left  many  specimens 
of  his  ingenuity.  Probably  this  notice  and  the  sketch  subjoined 
illustrative  of  the  man's  art,  may  save  some  of  your  readers  from 
a  gross  imposition. 

I  am,  &c., 

Chaelbs  Collieb,  M.A.,  P,SX 


Winchester,  June  im,  1863. 
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Staung — Eboracensibus. — HlOKS. 


There  used  formerly  (and  I  believe  it  is  now  and  then  still 
retained)  to  be  a  kind  of  ignominious  procession  in  the  North  of 
England,  called  "Riding  the  Stang,"  where  one  is  made  to  ride  on 
a  pole  for  his  neighbour's  wife's  fault. 

This  custom  bids  fair  not  to  be  of  much  longer  continuance  in 
the  North,  for  I  find  by  the  ''Newcastle  Courant,"  Aug.  1703. 
that  at  the  Assizes  at  Durham  Thomas  Jameson,  George  Ball,  U. 
Rowntree,  and  Francis  Wardle,  for  violently  assaulting  Nicholas 
Lowe,  and  carrying  him  on  a  Stang;  were  sentenced  to  two  years 
imprisonment  in  Durham  Jail.  The  law  taking  cogiiizance  of  the 
practice,  it  must  of  course  terminate  very  shortly. 

This  custom  is  represented  in  a  plate  of  the  Costume  of  York- 
shire, 4  to.  1814.  p.  62.  This  ancient  Yorkshire  Custom  often  took 
place  at  Whitby  and  Scarbro' — ^the  last  instance  of  somethmg 
of  this  kind  we  witnessed  in  the  latter  pla<5e,  was  shortly  after 
the  upsetting  of  the  Whitby  Life-boat  when  an  indiscreet  lecturer 
stated  some  of  the  Boatmen  were  drunk,  which  so  exasperated 
many  of  the  Scarboro'  men,  that  the  obnoxious  person  was  burnt 
in  effigy  on  the  sands. 

It  is  no  doubt  intended  to  expose  and  ridicule  any  violent 

quarrel  between  man  and  wife,  when  the  husband  has  suffered 

himself  to  be  beaten  by  his  virago  of  a  partner;  a  case  of  this 

description  is  here  represented,  a  party  of  boys  assuming  the 

office  of  public  censors,  are  riding  the  stang, — ^this  is  a  pole 

supported  on  the  shoulders  of  two  or  more  of  the  lads,  across  it 

one  is  mounted,  beating  at  the  same  time  an  old  pan  or  kettle 

with  a  stick.   The  party  on  the  pole  gives  utterance  to  an  Ode  or 

Speech,  a  sample  one  of  which  we  subjoin. — 

With  a  ran,  tan,  tan, 
On  my  old  tin  can 

Mrs and  her  good  man , 

She  bang'd  she  bang'd  him. 

For  spending  a  penny  when  he  stood  in  need. 

She  up  with  a  three-footed  stool, 

She  struck  him  so  hard  and  she  cut  so  deep, 

Till  the  blood  run  down  like  a  new  stuck  sheep. 

The  word  Stang,  says  Ray,  is  still  used  in  some  Colleges  in 
Cambridgeshire,  to  stang  scholars  at  Christmas  time,  being  to 
cause  them  to  ride  on  a  Coit-staff ,  or  Pole  for  missing  chapel. 
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From  Allan  Ramsay,  we  find  that  Riding  the  Stang  was  used 

in  Scotland — 

"A  gilpy  that  had  seen  the  fauhgt, 

I  wat  he  was  oae  lang, 
*Till  he  had  gather'd  Beven  or  aught 

Wild  hempies  stout  aud  straug ; 
They  frae  a  bam  a  kaber  raught, 

Ane  mounted  wi'  a  bang, 
Betwisht  twa'ib  shoulders,  and  sat  straught 
Upon't  and  rade  the  stang 

On  her  that  day. 

Dr.  Jameson,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language  says, 
that  in  the  North,  Riding  the  Stang  is  a  mark  of  the  highest 
infamy. 

Our  respected  townsman,  the  author  of  "  A  Glossary  of  York- 
shire words  and  phrases"  thus  describes  the  custom, — "  To  ride 
stang  "  a  practical  reproof  to  the  husband  or  wife  who  quarrel  or 
go  astray.  A  man  or  boy  is  placed  on  a  pole,  borne  on  men's 
shoulders,  and  paraded  before  the  house  of  the  delinquents,  the 
rider  repeating  some  verses  applicable  to  the  occasion. 


(S'&tliM  S^M&n}i. 


In  some  parts  of  Yorkshire^  the  rustics  go  to  the  public  house 
of  the  village  on  this  day,  and  spend  their  Carling  groat ;  this  is 
always  spent  in  liquor,  for  the  Carlings  are  provided  by  the  host 
gratis :  a  notion  prevails,  that  those  who  do  not  so,  will  be  un- 
successful in  their  pursuits  during  the  year. 

Carling  Sunday  is  the  second  Sunday  before  Easter,  or  the  fifth 

Simday  from  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Care  Sunday,  care  away, 
Palm  Sunday  and  Easter-day. 

"Carlings" — Peas  boiled  on  Care  Sunday,  are  so  called  in  the 

old  Scottish  song — 

Ther'U  be  all  the  lads  and  the  lasses 
Set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  ha'. 
With  Bjbous  and  rlfarts  and  carlings, 
That  are  both  sodden  and  ra. 

Durand  tells  us  that  on  Passion  Sunday,  the  Church  began  her 

public  grief,  remembering  the  Mystery  of  the  Cross,  the  Vinegar, 

the  Gall,  the  Reed,  the  Spear,  &c. 

Tid,  Mid,  Misera, 

Carling,  Palm  Paste,  Egg-day. 
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(SUm»  in  U&  mmtfm, 

In  a  m&nusoript  in  the  Cotton  Library,  marked  Julius  F.  6.  relating  to 
superstitions  in  the  Lordship  of  Guisborough  in  Clereland  in  Yorkshire. 


The  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  is  born  a  Physician,  having  an 
•intuitive  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cijiring  all  disorders,  and  some- 
times the  faculty  of  performing  wonderful  cures  by  touching  only. 

It  is  a  very  general  superstition  in  Yorkshire,  that  if  a  woman 
has  seven  boys  in  succession,  the  last  should  be  bred  to  the 
profession  of  Medicine,  in  which  he  would  be  sure  to  be  successful. 

The  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  is  accounted  an  infallible 
doctor. 

There  are  some  writers  who  enjoin  the  sick,  to  dip  their  shirt 
seven  times  in  south-running  water, — all  sorts  of  remedies  are 
directed  to  be  taken  three,  seven,  or  nine  times.  Salutes  with 
cannon  consist  of  an  odd  number,  a  Koj^al  salute,  is  thrice  seven 
or  twenty-one  guns. 

RURAL  CHARMS 

Still  exist  amongst  many  silly  country  people  which  they  have 
learned  from  tradition.  There  are  channs  for  curing  men,  women, 
children  and  cattle,  also  for  baking  bread,  churning  butter,  &c. 

In  our  own  neighbourhood  we  have  heard  the  following  used 

during  the  making  of  butter, — 

Come  butter  come, 
Come  butter  come, 
Peter  stands  at  the  gate, 
■Waiting  for  a  butter'd  cake, 

Come  butter  come. 

An  old  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  nightly  charms  her  bed  in  the 
following  manner, — 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, — 
The  bed  be  blest  that  I  lie  on. 

Rue  was  hung  about  the  neck  as  an  Amulet  against  witchcraft. 

In  the  Hebridies  m  Scotlaj^,  there  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Columbus  ;  it  has  an  altar  in  the  east  end  which  contains  a  blue 
stone  that  is  always  moist.  It  is  a  custom,  when  the  fishermen 
be  detained  by  contrary  winds,  to  wash  the  blue  stone  with 
water  all  round,  hoping  thereby  to  procm'e  a  favourable  wind, — 

A  he-goat  was  sometimes  himg  to  the  boat's  mast  for  the 
same  purpose. 
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(Sorex  fodiens.) 


•  One  fine  summer  evening  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  garden  near  a 
small  pool  of  water,  a  Water  Shrew  suddenly  made  its  appearance 
amongst  the  grass  and  floating  leaves,  apparently  in  search  of 
insects.  It  then  ran  along  the  bits  of  stick  which  floated  on  the 
water,  but  frequently  toppled  over.  This,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  inconvenience,  for  it  ran  along  the  under  side  of  the 
floating  sticks  with  as  much  ease  as  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
when  it  quickly  emerged,  its  fur  appeared  quite  dry.  Having 
carried  on  its  manoeuvers  in  this  way  for  some  time,  it  betook 
itself  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  commenced  boring  with  its  head 
into  the  ground  with  extraordinary  energy,  raising  its  hinder 
parts  into  the  air  to  give  force  to  its  exertions ;  just  in  the  same 
way  as  I  have  observed  a  mole  when  boring  into  the  roots  for 
grass  in  search  of  insects,  in  the  open  air.  Having  in  this  manner 
captured  a  worm,  or  the  larva  of  some  insect,  it  drew  out  its  head 
and  devoured  its  prey  apparently  with  great  satisfaction;  not 
swallowing  it  whole  after  the  manner  of  a  bird,  but  biting  and 
chewing  it  by  degrees;  a  process  quite  in  accordance  with  its 
bodily  structure,  having  teeth  and  no  gizzard.  These  operations 
it  carried  on  for  a  considerable  timo,  uatil  darkness  prevented 
further  observation. 

The  Water  Shrew,  though  seldom  seen,  is  probably  not  very 
uncommon.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  rather  larger  than  the 
common  shrew,  which  is  often  seen  lying  dead  by  the  road  side, 
and  generally  called  the  field  or  blind  mouse.  The  shrews  are 
closely  allied  to  the  mole,  and  like  it,  live  on  worms  and  insects. 

The  field  mouse,  Mus  sylvaiicm,  belongs  to  a  different  genu£> 
and  even  to  a  different  order  of  animals.  It  is  larg-er  than  the 
common  mouse,  has  larger  and  more  prominent  eyes,  is  stronger 
and  more  vigorous,  and  more  ten»ious  of  life.  Its  nest  is  very 
familiar  to  the  haymaker.  It  seldom  comes  into  houses,  but  is 
often  a  great  pest  in  gardens,  destroying  early  sown  peas  and 
bulbous  rooted  plants.  Tliere  is  also  the  diminutive  harvest  mouse 
which  suspends  its  round  or  oval  nest  a  little  above  the  ground 
on  stalks  of  com,  which  it  gathers  together,  and  is  thus  rocked, 
as  in  a  cradle,  by  the  wind.g.     This  curious  little  creature  is  not 
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uncommon  in  some  of  the  southern  counties,  but  I  have  not  heard 
of  its  being  seen  in  this  neighbourhood.  As  many  of  these  small 
quadrupeds  are  generally  not  seen  in  their  native  haunts,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  specimens  of  them  preserved  in  museums. 

Martin  Simpson. 


®Ite  S^m  at  tint  (DwjiH. 


I  sat  on  the  shore  by  the  rolling  sea, 

And,  musing,  I  thought  that  it  sang  to  me  ; 

Sometimes  with  as  loud  and  sullen  a  roar 

As  that  which  it  makes  wh??^  dashed  on  the  shore 

By  the  rushing  wind.     At  others  'twas  low 

As  the  sound  of  the  ripple  'neath  the  prow 

Of  a  boat,  as,  borne  b}'  the  southern  wind, 

*Tis  wafted  away,  and  the  shore  behind 

Sinks  slowly  beneath  the  line  of  the  sea. 

And  this  is  the  song  which  it  sang  to  me — 

**  Many  a  ship  I  have  borne  on  my  breast, 
Many  a  boat  I  have  softly  carest. 
Many  a  rock  I  have  buried  in  foam, 
Many  a  soul  I  have  sent  to  its  home. 

"  When  the  winds  of  summer  have  softly  blown, 
And  a  burning  sun  upon  me  hath  shono, 
Men  sailed  on  my  bosom,  trusting  to  ma — 
To  this  heaving,  rolling,  treacherous  sea. 

"Ah,  ah  I  I  havelaugh'd  at  their  foolish  pride 
As  onward  they  sailed  and  my  power  defied. 
They  sail'd  in  the  mornint,'  gallantly  on, 
By  night  er^iry  vestige  of  them  was  gone. 

"  From  pole  to  pole  I  iTish  along, 
Whilst  in  my  caverns  dark  and  deep, 
With  bones  of  dead  men  strewed  among, 
1  many  precious  relijs  keep. 

"  There,  rings  of  gold,  with  precious  stones, 

Confusedly  are  mixed. 
And  money,  earned  with  many  groans, 
And  many  riches  no  one  owns. 

Are  lying  scattered  there. 
Widows  arid  orphans  weep  on  land. 

Whose  hopes  on  me  were  flx'd  ; 
For  with  my  ruthless,  mighty  hand, 
Which  rose  at  once  at  His  command — 

The  spirit  of  the  air — 
I  gave  one  crushing  stroke,  and  hurl'd 
Husbands  and  fathers  from  the  world. 
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"  Kings  and  emperors  I  defy. 

I  scorn  their  puny  power. 
For  iflien  the  storm-fiend  o'er  the  sky 

Buns,  eager  to  devour 
The  human  works  which  in  his  way 

Are  often  found,  then  T, 
With  eagerness  to  join  the  fray, 

My  frothy  waves  on  high 
Uprear,  and  onward  madly  rush, 

Destruction  in  my.  path. 
Between  my  mountain  waves  I  crush 

The  objects  of  my  wrath, 

"  Oh,  softly  I  toss  and  gently  I  heave 
The  poor  drowning  sailor  on  high, 
And  then,  with  a  rush  and  a  roar,  I  leave 
Him  alone  in  my  depths  to  die. 

"  And  downward  he  sinks,  with  many  a  grasp 
At  a  stick  or  a  floating  straw  ; 
But  they  sink  with  him,  in  his  deadly  clasp, 
And  are  carried  with  him  below. 

"  And  there,  in  my  caverns  so  deep  and  green, 
With  numberless  others  he  lies; 
Where  coral,  in  all  its  beauty,  is  seen 
From  the  floor  of  the  ocean  to  rise. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  my  friend,  you  may  talk  of  your  world 
And  your  victories  over  men ; 
But  nought  have  you  done  compar'd  with  what  I 
Have  done  and  will  soon  do  again. 

"  You  say  your  country  is  Queen  of  the  Sea, 
And  rules  ovti-  me  with  her  host; 
But  greatly  I  laugh  when  I  think  I  see 
Her  try  to  fulfil  her  vain  boast 

"  For  am  I  not  eatis^g  her  day  by  day  ?    • 
Backward  from  me  the  is  moving. 
Your  rocks  and  your  hills  are  falling  away. 
As  though  your  vain  boast  reproving. 

"  Like  eternity,  I  am  creeping  on 
With  a  sure  and  a  certain  pace. 
Why,  the  Queen  of  the  Sea  will  soon  be  gone, 
And  another  Bhall  take  her  place. 

*•  Oh,  -who  would  not  be,  like  the  ocean,  free 
From  all  petty  holds  and  controls ; 
To  lord  it  o'er  men  again  and  again. 
To  sever  their  bodies  and  souls  ?" 

.  And  this  is  the  song  which  the  ocean  sang 
As  I  sat  by  the  rolling  sea, 
And  long  in  my  ears  the  weird  words  rang 
Which  the  ocean  Sang  unto  me. 

Whitby,  1867.  P.  Q.  U.  R. 
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BT  TBI 

REV.  J.  0.  ATKINS#r. 


t  really  am  not  aii  idle  man:  thottgh  my  wifd  did  tell  me  fid 
later  than  this  morning,  and  with  unmistakable  emphasis,  that  I 
was;  yes,  and  slovenly  and  untidy,  and  most  irregular  in  mjr 
habits. 

It  is  true  that  I  do  not  find  that  I  was  born  with  any  over- 
powering vocation  to  what  may  be  called  the  mill-horse  role.  The 
regularity  and  industry  and  orderliness  which  consists  in  something 
analogous  to  continual  gyrations  and  adjournments  to  the  stable; 
which  not  only  affix  an  employment  to  every  hour  of  the  day,  but 
unvaryingly  exact  the  same  performances  at  the  same  periods 
of  each  successive  day:  this — I  confess  it  devoutly — ^is  to  me 
a  very  distressing  and  spirit-gnawing  dort  of  regularity  and 
industry. 

I  can  work,  if  need  be;  and  do  work,  upon  occasions;  as 
steadily  and  methodically  as  any  one:  and  if  it  so  does  happen 
that  there  are  a  good  many  papers  and  books  lying  upon  my  study- 
table  otherwise  than  as  a  very  pattern  and  paragon  of  housemaids 
might  have  arranged  them,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  in 
disorder,  or  that  I  do  not  know  where  each  of  them  is,  or  could 
not  put  my  hand  on  any  one  of  them,  in  the  dark  even,  if  I 
Wanted  it. 

Besides  it  was  too  bad  in  the  lady  I  have  named  to  accuse  me 
of  being  a  very  idle  man,  and  a  thorough  sloven,  and  a  perfect 
lover  of  dirt  and  rubbish  and  disorder,  this  morning  of  alt  the 
mornings  in  the  year ;  only  because  I  was  drawn  by  desperation 
into  telling  her  I  was  going  from  home,  on  foot,  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  locking  my  study  door  before  I  left.  Indeed  1  not 
only  locked  the  door,  but  put  the  key  into  my  pocket,  and  drove 
two  strong  screws  through  the  door  into  the  casing  to  make  the 
sanctum  doubly  sure  in  my  absence. 

"  This  morning,  of  all  mornings,"  I  say.  For  May  has  come, 
atnd  the  "thorough  cleaning"  was  to  begin  to-day;  and  my  wife 
had  duly  toid  me  last  night  that  ^'the  study  was  to  be  cleaned, 
^ikd  I  wad  to  put  ^ngs  out  of  tiie  way  that  I  didn't  wasxt 
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meddled  with."  And  I  had  old  books  and  new,  borrowed  books 
and  my  own,  M.S.,  notes  and  memoranda,  tracings  and  plans, 
measurements  and  hypothetical  restorations  of  this  ancient  place 
,or  that,  all  in  convenient  working  order  and  array,  and  a  certain 
treatise— which  is  t<^nlighten  and  interest  the  Eastamptonshire 
literary  public  some  day — fairly  advanced,  but  all  in  loose  detached 
sheets.  And  to  be  told — as  I  was  again  this  morning,  in  a  gain- 
say-me-if-you-dare  sort  of  tone — ^that  the  study  must  be  cleaned! 
Must!!  My  first  feeling  was  that  of  dismay,  softening  down  into 
mitigated  cold  sweat ;  my  next  that  of  the  worm — at  least  I 
should  think  so— that's  trodden  upoa  past  biding:  so  that  I 
found  daring  to  say  "If  it  made  no  difference  I  would  rather  not 
have  my  study  touched." 

My  wif^  generally  behaves  to  me  with  a  good  deal  of  consider- 
ation :  that  is,  if  I  make  no  opposition  to  her  having  her  own 
way  in  ninety  nine  matters — and  of  course  I  make  none — she 
generously  lets *me  have  mine  in  the  hundredth;  that  hundredth 
being,  as  she  is  pleased  to  say,  something  about  which  I  am 
notoriously  crotchety.  However,  this  morning  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  was  too  strong  upon  her: — ^indeed  I  had  expected  it 
would  be  from  two  or  three  short  utterances  which  fell  from  her 
last  night;  and  so  the  authoritative  "must"  of  the  moment 
before  was  instantly  changed  into  the  autocratical  '*shall." 

It  isn't  a  nice  feeling  that  of  the  trodden-upon-worm — at 
least,  if  it  be  anything  Uke  what  I  felt  just  then;  a  compound  of 
present  anguish  and  mortal  funk,  resulting  in  the  coward's 
valour ;  itself  a  decidedly  unpleasant  kind  of  emotion.  However, 
such  as  it  was,  it  enabled  me  to  get  out  the  words  "not  this  time 
I  think,  my  dear." 

My  wife  seemed  to  be  literally  dumbfounded  by  my  audacity ; 
and  for  a  moment  or  two,  to  my  surprise,  and  no  less,  my  con- 
siderable relief,  did  not  reply.  So  I  ventured  to  improve  the 
occasion  by  carying  out  the  plan  I  had  formed,  over  night,  though 
with  many  misgivings  as  to  my  own  staunchness,  and  had 
prepared  before  she  was  down,  I  mean  the  door  was  locked,  and 
the  key  pocketed,  and  the  first  screw  fairly  in  the  ready  hole, 
before  she  recovered  herself  and  the  use  of  her  tongue.  My  word, 
but  it  came  at  last  when  she  did  begin.  However,  I  had  by  this 
time  reached  the  eel-in-the -Trying-pan  state  of  sensation;  and  I 
went  on,  unshrinking,  to  screw  the  first  screw  home,  and  produced 
the  second.    Had  my  dear  partner  had  those  two  dreadful  "helps" 
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withiu  call  I  daresay  she  would  have  ordered  them— and  they 
have  obeyed  without  compunction —  to  apply  dustjpan  and  hand 
brush  or  some  other  dire  implement  of  their  vocation,  to  my 
instant  removal.  But  they  had  not  yet — ^luckily  for  me — finished 
their  second  breakfast,  and  therefore  would  have  been  immovable, 
even  to  her  summons,  if  she  had  issued  it.  So  she  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  hall  chairs  and  began  to  cry;  declairing  that  I  was 
"breaking  her  heart  by  my  unkind,  my  cruel,  cruel  conduct."  I 
entertained  a  doubt  or  two  on  that  subject,  partly  originating  in 
the  numerical  calculations  just  now  stated,  and  partly  in  the 
fact  that  we  had  been  married  twelve  years,  and  her  heart,  up  to 
'  two  minutes  since,  and  particularly  during  breakfast  time,  had 
not  seemed  to  have  as  much  as  a  flaw  in  it.  And  so  I  screwed 
my  .second  screw  home,  and  gave  it  a  wrench  of  rather  ungenerous 
triumph  to  end  off  with.  And  then  putting  the  screwdriver  into 
the  pocket  which  already  contained  the  key,  I  took  up  my  hat, 
my  wallet  and  my  stick,  and  informing  the  disconsolate  weeper 
that  I  should  certainly  not  be  back  for  a  couple  of  days,  I  wished 
Tier  good  morning  and  the  same  sort  of  success  in  her  "cleanijig." 

That  awful  "thora^h  cleaning!''  Am  I  not  thankful  to  be 
beyond  its  influence  and  experiences !  Every  room  in  the  house 
turned  inside  out  and  upside  down ;  furniture  in  precarious  piles 
in  every  passage  and  nook;  an  atmosphere  of  dust,  dislodged 
cobwebs,  soapsuds,  and  furniture  oil;  discordant  sounds  of 
sweeping-,  scrubbing,  scolding,  grumbling,  ordering,  children 
snubbed,  skelped  and  squealing ;  meals,  if  you  get  any,  and  when 
you  get  any,  all  "dinners  of  herbs"  without  the  '*  peace,"  and  the 
herbs  gathered  the  day  before  yesterday ;  yourself .  in  your  very 
study,  screwed  or  wedged  into  some  impossible  corner  of  crushed 
bandbox  shape  and  dimensions  byhomeless  hatstands,  coalscuttles, 
footstools,  and  the  upright  grand  piano;  and  if,  in  the  extremity 
of  cramp  you  unwittingly  extrude  foot  or  head,  getting  your  most 
particular  corn  "  squashed"  by  the  castor  of  the  big  easy  chair, 
and  your  mouth,  nose,  and  ©yes  made  famiUarly  acquainted  with 
the  dustiest  stiffest,  most  penetrating  besom.  "  Every  year," 
'  writes  a  certain  author,*  feelingly,  "commonly  in  spring,  a 
universal  lustration  takes  place,  when  every  article  in  the  house 
is  shifted,  every  corner  searched,  and  every  crevice  where  dust 
may  have  taken  refuge,  explored  and  purified.  During  this 
process,  wliile  all  things  are  turned  upside  down,  the  male  part 

»  Dr.  Young,  the  Historian  of  Whitby. 
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of  the  family  are  glad  to  get  out  of  the  way" — I  should  think 
they  are! — "and  the  man  of  business,  or  of  letters,  may  think 
himself  well  off  if  his  books  and  papers  are  not  thrown  into  the 
wildest  confusion," 

Fancy  a  pair  of  eotton-jacketed,  bare-armed,  brawny-membered, 
dust-raising,  besom- wielding  animals  of  the  species  "Help"  or 
" Chair- woman"  turned  loose  into  your  study,  "siding  up" 
your  study-table  and  "making  it  menseful";  sorting  and 
arranging  your  open  books  and  loose  papers;  carting  efF  what 
ihey  call  rubbish,  and  you,  treasures ;  plucking  down  your  books 
from  the  shelves,  pitching  them  ruthlessly  into  washing  baskets, 
dusting  and  rearranging  them  on  the  same  principal  that  an  idle 
boy's  jacket  at  school  is  dusted  and  himself  put  back  into  his 
seat;  dusting  your  collections  of  birds  eggB^  insects  and  frail 
shells;  and  doing  it  all  as  if  glorying  over  you  and  demon- 
strating your  utter  insignificaace  and  perfect  impotence.  Fancy  aH 
this,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  found  hardihood  enough  to 
rebel,  and  to  screw  fast  and  firmly  lock  the  door  that  protected 
the  precious  inmates  of  my  study  and  occupants  of  its  broad 
table.  Fancy  all  this,  and  add  to  it  the  faQ|  that  I  had  rebelled, 
and  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  resolved  upon  flight.  I  own  it.  I 
surrendered  the  field ;  and  more,  though  a  fugitive,  I  felt — after 
the  first  half -hour,  at  least — decidedly  "jolly." 

I  fancy  it  is  principally,  if  not  only,  in  Yorkshire  that  this 
atmual  occasion  for  making  the  "male  part  of  the  family  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  way"  prevails.  I  have  caught  myself  wondering 
if  any  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  old  Roman  Sat- 
urnalia and  the  North  Country  "thorough  cleaning."  Certainly 
the  experiences  of  the  gentleman  in  either  case  must  present  a 
great  many  points  of  perfect  resemblance,  if  not  identity.  Even 
the  veriest  Cinderella  of  a  wife,  who  is  equally  and  by  turns  her 
husband's  domestic  drudge  and  Saracens'-head,  when  this  week 
comes  round  turns  the  tables  on  him  completely,  and,  assisted  by 
her  ready  helps,  snubs  him,  bullies  him,  puts  him  to  ignominious 
flight.  Fancy  then  what  it  must  be  when  the  wife  is  a*  strong- 
minded,  vigorous-tongued,  able-bodied  lady  like  mine;  and  wonder 
if  you  can  that  I  hastened  to  put  twenty  miles  between  myself 
and  my  usurped  castle  with  its  tyrannical  chatelaine — aggravated 
beyond  bearing,  as  she  would  think  and  say — and  the  garrison, 
her  creatures.  I  did  not,  however,  set  forth  like  the  first  of  the 
patriarchs,  not  knowing  whither  I  went:   for,   amongst  other 
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conjugally-called  '<  litter"  upoB  my  stndy  table  waai  a  roll  of  the 
six-inch  ordnance  maps.  Two  or  three  of  these  "  squares'*  had 
been  often  contemplated  by  m©  with  wistful  eyes.  I  saw  marked 
on  them  in  all  directions,  in  "blackletter"  characters,  TUMULUS, 
CROSS,  CAMPS,  CASTLE,  PITS,  STANDING  STONE,  and 
the  like;  and,  besides,  I  knew  that  the  district  delineated,  though 
secluded — nay  a  very  fastness — was  one  of  the  most  raried, 
and  in  places,  most  beautiful  in  all  the  North  Riding.  I  had  long 
wished  to  visit  this  district,  and  to  investigate  for  myself  among 
its  wild  hills  and  deep  winding  dales;  over  its  moors,  rich  in 
memorials  of  the  remote  past,  and  amidst  the  remains  or  sites  of 
fortresses  and  monastic  buildings  of  less  venerable  antiquity.  But 
then  I  knew  that  such  a  visit  and  explorations  certainly  were 
not,  and  never  by  any  concurrence  of  units  could  become,  the 
hundredth  matter  in  the  reckoning  betwixt  my  wife  and  myself; 
and  so  it  had  only  been  a  visit  and  exploration  in  wish. 

But  now,  what  an  opportmuty!  It  occurred  to  me  last  nigbti 
my  prophetic  soul  foreheard  the  dictatorial  "must"  and  "shall" 
of  this  morning,  and  foresaw  inevitable  defeat  if  I  stayed  at  home; 
and  so,  on  leaving  home,  I  lost  no  time  in  deUberating  which 
way  I  should  take,  but  turned  my  steps  at  once  in  the 
predetermined  direction. 

And  lightly  and  gaily  I  trudged  along,  exulting  in  the  victory 
which,  Parthian-like,  I  was  winning,  and  generously  promising 
myself  such  and  such  repititions  of  it,  so  as,  for  the  future,  to 
render  the  division  of  one  hundred  by  two  rather  less  of  a  one- 
sided operation  than  it  had  hitherto  been  made  by  my  wife.  How 
beautiful  the  country  looked!  How  sweet  were  the  spring 
flowers  and  the  expanding  foliage !  How  easy  of  ascent — ^though 
usually  so  toilsome — ^those  many  hillsi  How  exultant  and  ex- 
hilarating the  sensation,  as  I  crested  each  in  succession,  and 
drank  in,  with  glad,  thankful  eye,  the  new  outlines  and  fresh 
scenery  displayed  beyond  I 

To  be  contimLed, 
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The  name  of  this  personage  was  Wrightson.  He  flourished  at 
Stokesley  above  fifty  years  ago ;  and  such  ascendanc^y  did  he 
obtain  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  was  at  once  resorted  to  iu 
cases  of  sickness,  distress,  or  loss  of  property,  and  this  not  by 
the  lower  orders  alone.  His  private  character  appears  to  have 
been  very  bad;  still  his  influence  in  Stokesley  was  so  great  that 
he  was  constantly  in  request  as  godfather  to  the  children  of  the 
place;  and  on  these  occasions  he  used  to  attend  church  in  a 
scarlet  coat,  a  long  white  vf aistcoat  and  full-starched  shirt  frill, 
crimson  knee  breeches,  and  white  stockings.  Several  stories  of 
his  craft  have  come  to  me  from  a)i  eyewitness,  having  been 
repeated  to  the  Rev:  J.  C.  Atki/jsoQ  by  an  old  man  turned 
eighty-two  but  in  possession  of  his  faculties  and  of  entire 
respectability  of  character.  Wrightson  used  always  to  say  that 
he  had  iio  power  or  knowledge  beyond  other  mer.  except  when 
fasting,  that  he  owed  his  powers  to  his  beLig  the  seventh  son  of 
a  seventh  daughter  and  that  he  was  quit«  urable  to  transmit  them 
to  his  ov/n  son.  The  following  stories^  if  true,  go  towards 
proving  him  to  have  been  a  natural  clairvoyant: — Yeai-s  ago, 
when  the  old  man  at  Daiiby  was  young,  a  relation  of  his  had  a 
cow,  which  fell  ill  of  a  disease  which  baflfled  the  skill  of  every 
cow-leech  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our  informant  was  therefore 
mounted  on  a  horse  belonging  to  his  relative,  and  dispatched  to 
Stokesley  to  consult  the  wise  man.  On  opening  his  door — ^before 
he  had  time  to  explain  his  errand — the  wizard  said,  "I  know 
what  has  brought  you  here ;  you  have  come  about  a  cow,  and  if 
I  cannot  tell  you  as  much  about  the  creature  as  you  can  tell  me, 
it  is  not  likely  I  can  help  you."  He  then  proceeded  to  describe 
the  cow,  her  colour  and  appearance,  her  symptoms — constant 
restlessness,  and  uneasy  movements,  and  a  peculiar  sound  she 
uttered;  also  her  position  in  the  cow-house.  "  The  door  opened," 
he  said,  ** right  upon  her  rump."  The  wise  maa  went  on  to 
specify  her  disease,  and  added  that  nothing  could  save  her.  She 
died  accordingly,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  verfied  all  that 
*'auld  Wrightson"  had  said.  But  what  seems  to  have  struck  our 
informant  most  was  the  wizard's  remark  on  the  careful  way  in 
which  he  had  ridden  the  horse  which  brougho  him  to  Stokesley — 
the  sender  had  no  son  who  would  have  been  so  careful  with  the 
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beast.  Another  instance  of  the  wise  man's  strange  fore-knowledge 
was  as  follows.  Some  pitmen  were  working  together  at  Try-up- 
Trough  pits,  and  left  their  clothes  above,  as  usual,  on  descending 
to  their  work.  In  the  afternoon,  when  work  was  ovej,  one  of 
them  missed  his  shirt,  and  could  not  find  it  anywhere.  Borrowing 
one  from  a  friend,  the  man  started  straight  from  the  pits  to 
Stokesley  to  consult  "auld  Wrightson,"  taking  with  him  a  comrade 
whose  christain  name-  was  Elijah.  They  passed  a  place  called 
West  House,  and  there  Elijah  deposited  his  overcoat,  which  was 
hot  and  heavy,  observing  to  his  friend  that  they  should  be  able  to 
trust  the  wise  man  in  the  matter  of  the  shirt  by  seeing  whether 
he  knew  where  the  coat  was.  Here,  too,  the  wizard  forestalled 
all  inquiries  by  announcing  to  the  men  what  they  had  come  about; 
and  turning  to  the  comrade,  addressed  him  thus  by  his  christain 
name,  '^  What  hast  *ee  deean  wi'  thy  coat,  Elijali  ?  1  think  thee'st 
left  it  at  West  House.  Thinks  fee  t'wise  man  knaws  aught  t' 
shart?"  As  these  were  the  very  words  the  man  had  used,  he 
was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment.  The  wizard  then  described 
the  shirt,  saying  it  had  been  made  by  a  left-handed  person 
(which  was  true),  and  finally  said  its  owner  would  find  it  at 
home  on  his  return.  He  added  a  warning  on  giving  salt  out  of 
the  house,  a  most  dangerous  thing,  and  one  which  the  pitman's 
mother  had  done  that  day.  Returning  home  they  found  the  shirt 
had  been  left  there  by  a  fellow- workman  who  had  carried  it  away 
in  mistake,  and  the  house-mother  had  been  guilty  of  the  "dangerous 
act"  of  giving  salt  away.  This  danger  is  thus  explained : — If  the 
salt  passes  into  the  hands  of  any  person  who  has  the  power  of 
wishing,  i.e.  of  bringmg  down  harm  on  another  by  uttering  an 
ill  wish,  the  possession  of  the  salt  places  the  giver  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  wish.  It  is  curious  that  in  Spain  precisely 
the  same  belief  holds  with  regard  to  leaven.    The  next  Stokesley 

story  is  as  follows.    A  miller,  named  W ,  lost  a  set  of  new 

weights  very  mysteriously,  and  all  his  searchings  and  inquiries 
ended  in  disappointment;  he  could  make  out  nothing  about  them. 
So  he  applied  to  the  wise  man.  The  miller  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  the  unusual  privilege  of  stating  his  case,  and  the  wizard, 
after  consulting  his  books,  announced  that  he  knew  about  the 
weights;  they  should  be  restored ;  at  present  they  were  concealed 
in  an  "ass-midden,"  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  a  night  or 
two,  the  weights  appeared  as  mysteriously  as  they  had  vanished, 
being  placed  at  the  miller's  door,  and  **all  clamed  wi'  ass,"  which 
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of  course,  was  satiafftctory^  Agnhiy  a  jotmg  htiH  belong^ug  to 
an  inhabitant  of  the  district  was  attacked  bj  sickness,  and  in  spite 
of  all  remedies  was  soon  at  what  appeared  the  point  of  death*- 
too  weak  to  stand,  and  slung  up  by  ropes  to  keep  it  from  falling. 
The  wise  man  was  sent  for,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  the  house, 
but  dedined  to  speak  of  the  animal;  saying,  in  his  usual  way, 
that  unless  he  could  tell  them  all  they  could  him,  and  a  little  more 
it  was  not  likely  he  could  be  of  much  use.  At  last  he  condescended 
to  light  his  pipe,  and  stroll  out  to  the  '^  beast-house."  After  a 
little  time,  curiosity  prompted  one  or  two  men  who  were  standing 
about  to  follow  him,  and  aproaching  the  byre,  they  were 
surprised  to  see  the  bull  apparently  as  well  as  ever,  standing 
without  any  aid  from  sMngs  and  eating  his  provender  with  a  very 
hearty  appetite.  The  mode  of  cure  remained  a  secret.  The 
concluding  anecdote  respecting  "auld  Wrightson"  suggests  a 
notion  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  these  worthies  practised 
something  like  electro-biology.  Two  men^  one  of  them  bearing 
the  name  of  Bob  Bennison,  and  brother  to  a  person  still  living  at 
Danby,  were  on  their  way  to  Stokesley  fair,  when  one  of  them 
proposed  to  turn  aside,  in  order  to  ''see  auld  Wrightson,  and 
have  a  bit  o'  sport  wi'  him."  On  reaching  the  wise  man's  h# 
gave  them  an  apparently  cordial  welcome,  seated  them  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to  mend  it  by  heaping  on  fneL  Fiercer 
and  fiercer  it  blazed  up,  and  Wrightson's  guests,  feding  somewhat 
too  wivm»  tried  to  edge  their  chidrs  backwards,  but  their  efforts 
were  vain^  they  found  themselves  immovably  fixed  in  their  seats, 
Btod  the  seats  immovably  fixed  in  front  of  the  fire,  which  idl  the 
time  waa  burning  hotter  and  hotter.  After  giving  the  men  such 
a  roasting  as  he  deemed  sufficient,  the  wizard  at  lengptb  set  them 
free,  scornfully  bidding  them  go  on  to  the  fair,  and  there  tell 
their  friends  "the  sport  they  had  had  wi*  auld  Wrightson." — The 
Foih  Lore  of  the  Northern  Countie$  of  England, 
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mt  fife  of  i«ltn  Ipfttntf, 

Commonly  called  "  Chncf  Jack,"  of  Knareihorough, 


*  (Continued  from  Page  300.) 

He  also  engaged  pretty  deeply  in  contraband  trade,  the  profits 
of  which  were  at  that  time  much  more  considerable  than  the  risk. 
One  time  in  particular,  having  received  a  pressing  letter  from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  requiring  his  speedy  attendance,  he  set  out 
on  horseback  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  got  into  Newcastle 
in  the  evening  about  six  o'clock,  the  distance'  being  nearly 
seventy-four  miles,  and  did  not  feel  the  least  fatigue.  Having 
received  some  packages,  he  employed  a  few  soldiers  to  convey 
them  to  a  carrier,  supposing  that  men  of  their  description  were 
least  liable  to  suspicion.  After  sending  off  his  goods,  he  staid 
two  nights  with  some  relations  he  had  there,  and  then  set  out  for 
home.  He  had  with  him  about  an  hundred  weight  of  tea,  cased 
over  with  tow,  and  tightly  corded  up ;  this  he  put  into  a  wallet 
which  he  laid  across  his  saddle.  Coming  to  Chesterle-street, 
about  half  way  between  Newcastle  and  Durham,  he  met  at  the 
inn  an  exciseman,  who  knew  him  as  soon  as  he  had  dismounted, 
and  asked  him  what  he  had  got  there.  Metcalf  answered,  *'It  is 
some  tow  and  line  for  my  aunt,  who  lives  a  few  nailes  distant;  I 
wish  she  was  far  enough  for  giving, me  the  trouble  to  fetch  it.'* 
The  officer  asked  him  to  bring  it  in,  he  replied,  '*For  the  time  I 
shall  stay,  it  may  as  well  remain  on  the  horsing  stone."  By  this 
seSning  indifference  about  his  package,  he  removed  sugpicion 
from  the  mind  of  the  excisemen,  who  assisted  in  replacing  it 
across  the  saddle;  when  he  pursued  his  journey  and  got  home  in 
safety.  Once  having  disposed  of  a  string  of  horses,  he  bought, 
with  the  produce,  a  quantity  of  rum,  brandy,  and  tea,  to  the 
amount  of  £200,  put  them  on  board  a  vessel  for  Leith,  and  travelled 
over  land,  on  foot,  to  meet  the  vessel  there.  He  had  about  thirty 
miles  to  walk,  and  carried  near  five  stone  weight  of  goods  which 
he  did  npt  choose  to  put  on  shipboard.  At  Leith  he  had  the 
mortification  to  wait  six  weeks  without  receiving  any  tiding*  of 
the  vessel,  which  many  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  there  having 
been  a  storm  in  the  interval.  The  distress  of  mind  resulting  from 
this,  induced  him  once  to  say,  "if  she  is  lost,  I  wish  I  had  been 
in  her;  for  she  had  all  my  property  on  board."  Soon  after, 
however,  the  ship  got  into  Leith  harbour.  He  there  went  on 
board,  and  set  sail  for  Newcastle,  but  another  storm  arising,  the 
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mate  was  washed  overboard,  the  mainsail  carried  away,  and  the 
ship  was  driven  near  the  coast  of  Norway.  Despair  now  became 
general;  the  prospect  of  going  to  tlie  bottom  seeming  almost 
certain.  He  now  reflected  on  the  impiety  of  his  wish  respecting^ 
the  former  storm,  and  so  effectually  was  his  way  of  thinking 
changed,  that  had  he  had  all  the  current  coin  in  the  universe,  he 
would  have  given  it  to  have  been  on  shore.  It  now  appeared  to 
liim  a  dreadful  thing  to  leave  the  world  in  the  midst  of  health 
and  vigour;  but  the  wind  changing,  hope  began  to  return,  and 
the  captain  put  about  for  the  Scotch  coast,  intending  to  make 
Arbrothic.  A  signal  of  distress  was  put  up,  but  the  sea  ran  so 
higli,  that  no  boat  could  venture  out  with  a  pilot.  He  then  stood 
in  for  the  harbour,  but  struck  against  the  pier  end,  owing  to  the 
unmanageable  state  of  the  vessel  from  the  loss  of  her  mainsail: 
she  narrowlv  escaped  being  bilged;  but  having  got  to  the  back 
of  the  pier,  was  towed  round  into  the  harbour,  with  near  five  feet 
water  in  the  hold.  Her  escape  from  the  merciless  elements, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  terminate  her  dangers;  the  country 
people  shewing  a  disposition  to  seize  the  ship  as  a  wreck,  and 
plunder  her;  but  fortunately  there  was  at  hand  a  party, 
consisting  of  an  officer  and  twenty  men,  of  Pulteney's  regiment, 
who  had  been  in  pursuit  of  some  smugglers,  and  Metcalf  knowing 
them  well,  Captain  Thornton's  company  being  attached  to  that 
regiment,  the  officer  sent  three  files  of  men  to  protect  the  vessel 
while  the  crew  were  removing  the  goods  to  a  warehouse.  As 
this  vessel  stood  in  need  of  repair,  Metcalf  put  his  goods  on  bf|rd 
another,  and  in  her  reached  Newcastle.  There  he  met  with  an 
acquaintance ;  and  from  the  seeming  cordiality  at  the  meeting, 
he  thought  he  might  have  tru«ted  his  life  in  the  hands  of  this 
man.  With  this  impression,  Metcalf  opened  to  him  the  state  of 
his  affairs ;  informing  him  he  had  got  four  hundred  gallons  of 
gin  and  brandy,  for  which  he  had  a  permit,  and  about  thirty 
gallons  for  which  he  had  none,  and  which  he  wanted  to  land; 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  harrassing  voyage  he  had 
just  finished.  But  it  seems  his  misfortunes  were  only  ubout  to 
commence;  for  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  found  that  the  man 
whom  he  had  taken  for  a  friend  had  gone  down  to  the  quay  side, 
and,  giving  information  of  what  he  knew,  had  all  the  goods  seized 
and  brought  on  shore.  ?f '^tcalf  imagined  that  none  were  seizable 
but  the  small  part  for  which  lie  had  not  obtained  a  permit;  but 
was  soon  undeceived,  the  whole  being  liable  to  seizure  as  not 
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agreeing  with  the  specified  quantity.  He  then  repaired  to  the 
Custom-House,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Sunderland,  the  collector.  This 
gentlenian  knew  Metcalf,  being  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Harrow- 
gate,  and  received  him  very  kindly;  but  informed  him  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  serve  him,  the  captors  being  the  excise 
people,  and  not  of  his  department.  He  however,  suggested  that 
some  good  might  result  from  an  application  to  Alderman  Piereth, 
with  whom  Metcalf  was  acquaiatei,  aad  who  was  particularly 
intimate  with  the  collector  of  the  exdie.  The  good  alderman 
gave  him  a  letter  to  the  collector,  representing,  as  instructed  by . 
Metcalf  that  the  bearer  had  bought  400  gallons  of  spirits  at  the 
Custom-house  at  Aberdeen ;  and  that  the  extra  quantity  was  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  the  sailors  and  other  friends,  as  well  ae 
for  sea  stock  for  himself.  At  first  the  collector  told  him  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  him,  until  he  should  write  up  to  the  board, 
and  receive  an  answer;  but  Metcalf  remonstrating  on  the 
inconvenience  of  the  delay  and  the  other  re-considering  the  letter, 
he  agreed  to  come  down  to  the  quay  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  released  every  thing 
without  expense. 

In  1751  hp  commenced  a  new  employment — he  set  up  a  stage 
waggon  betwixt  York  and  Knaresborough,  being  the  first  on  that 
road,  and  drove  it  himself,  twice  a  week  in  summer,  and  once  in 
winter.  This  business,  with  the  occasional  conveyance  of  army 
baggage,  employed  his  attention  till  the  period  of  his  first  con- 
tracting for  the  making  of  roads,  which  suiting  him  better,  he 
rehnquished  every  other  pursuit.  ^  # 

A  short  time  after,  the  regiment  called  the  Queen's  Bays  was 
raised.  They  were  quartered  at  Knaresborough  and  the  adjacent 
towns ;  but  after  a  short  stay,  they  were  ordered  to  the  nortli. 
The  country  people  seemed  extremely  unwiUing  to  supply 
carriages  for  conveying  the  baggage ;  the  King's  allowance  being 
but  nine-pence  a  mile  per  ton ;  that  of  the  county,  one  shilling  in 
the  West-riding,  and  fifteen  pence  in  the  North  riding.  Metcalf 
having  two  waggons,  (one  of  them  covered)  had  a  mind  to  try  ^ 
this  business;  and,  to  make  sure  of  a  journey,  got  the  soldiers  to 
press  his  two  carriages,  which  were  accordingly  loaded,  himself 
attending  them  to  Durham.  Previous  to  loading,  however,  the 
country  people,  who  knew  the  advantage  of  carrying  for  the 
army,  and  who  had  kept  back  in  hopes  of  au  advance  in  the  price 
came  forward  with  their  waggons,  in  oppo;5ition  to  Metcalf ;  but 
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the  soldiers  would  have  no  other.  Arriving  at  Durham,  he  met 
Bland's  Dragoons,  on  their  march  from  the  North  to  York ;  they 
loaded  his  waggons  again  for  Northallerton,  and  would  willingly 
have  engaged  them  to  York ;  but  this  he  was  obliged  to  decline, 
having  promised  to  bring .  twenty-three  wool-packs  to  Knares- 
borough.  He  was  just  six  days  in  performing  this  journey:  and 
cleared,  with  eight  horses,  and  the  one  he  rode,  no  less  a  sum 
than  twenty  pounds;  though  many  people  were  afraid  to  travel 
with  soldiers.  • 

During  his  leisure  hours  he  had  studied  mensuration  in  a 
way  pecuHar  to  himself;  and  when  certain  of  the  girth  and 
leng-th  of  any  piece  of  timber,  he  was  able  accurately  to 
reduce  its  contents  to  feet  and  inches,  and  could  bring 
the  dimensions  of  any  building  into  yards  or  feet.  The 
first  piece  of  road  he  made  was  about  three  miles  of  that  between 
Fearnsby  and  Minskip ;  the  materials  for  the  whole  were  to  be 
procured  from  one  gravel-pit ;  he  therefore  provided  deal-boards, 
and  erected  a  temporary  house  at  the  pit ;  took  a  dozen  horses  to 
the  place,  fixed  racks  and  mangers,  and  hired  a  house  for  his 
men  at  Minskip.  He  walked  from  Knaresborough  in  the  morning, 
with  four  or  five  stones  of  meal  on  his  shoulders,  and  joined  his 
men  by  six  o'clock.  He  completed  the  road,  much  sooner  than  was 
expected,  to  the  entire  satif  action  of  the  surveyor  andtrustee8.f 

Soon  after  this  he  contracted  for  building  a  bridge  at  Borough- 
bridge,  which  he  completed  with  credit  to  his  abilities.  The 
business  of  making  roads,  and  building  and  repairing  bridges,  in 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Che3hire,  he  continued 
with  great  success,  until  the  year  1792,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  county.  In  the  summer  of  1788  he  lost  his  wife,  in  the 
61st  year  of  her  age  and  the  40th  of  their  union,  leaving  four 
children.  She  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Stockport,  iu 
.Cheshire,  where  she  resided. 

After    some  unsuccessful    speculations  in  the  cotton  trade, 
Metcalf  returned  to  Yorkshire,  and,  for  want  of  other  engage- 
ments, he  bought  hay  to  sell  again.     Measuring  the  stacks  with 
his  arms,  and  having '  learned  the  height,  he  could  readily  tell 

+  The  blind  projector  of  roads  could  reply  to  me,  when  I  expressed  myself 
surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  his  discrimations,  "that  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  the  matter;  you,  sir,"  savs  he,  "can  have  recourse  to  your  eye 
sight  whenever  you  want  to  see  or  examine  any  thing;  whereas  I  have  only 
my  memory  to  trust  to." 
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what  number  of  square  yards  were  contained  in  a  stack  of  any 
value,  between  one  and  five  hundred  pounds.  Sometimes  he 
bought  a  little  wood,  standing;  and,  if  he  could  get  the  girth  and 
height,  would  calculate  the  solid  contents.  In  addition  to  this 
brief  history  of  the  life  of  this  singular  character,  the  reader  will 
not  be  displeased  to  find  the  following  anecdotes,  which  are  of  a 
nature  too  extraordinary  to  be  omitted : —  ♦ 

"Metcalf  had  learned  to  walk  and  ride  very  readily  through  all 
the  streets  of  York ;  and  being  once  in  that  city,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing the  George  Inn,  the  landlord  called  to  him,  and  informed  him 
that  a  gentleman  in  the  house  wanted  a  guide  to  Harrowgate, 
adding,  '  I  know  you  can  do  as  well  as  anyone.'  To  this  pro- 
posal Metcalf  agreed,  upon  condition  that  his  situation  should  be 
kept  secret  from  the  gentleman,  who  might  otherwise  be  afraid 
to  trust  him.  The  stranger  was  soon  readj?^,  and  they  set  off  on 
horseback,  Metcalf  taking  the  lead.  When  they  came  to  AUerton 
the  gentleman  inquired  whose  large  house  that  was  on  the  right, 
to  which  Metcalf  replied  without  the  least  hesitation.  A  little 
further  the  road  is  crossed  by  that  from  Wetherby  to  Borough- 
bridge,  and  runs  along  by  the  lofty  brick  wall  of  AUerton  Park, 
A  road  led  out  of  the  park,  opposite  to  the  gate  upon  the  Knares- 
borough  road,  which  Metcalf  was  afraid  of  missing ;  but  perceiv- 
ing the  current  of  wind  that  came  through  the  park  gate,  he 
readily  turned  his  horse  towards  the  opposite  one.  Here  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  opening  the  gate,  in  consequence,  as  he 
imagined,  of  some  alteration  that  had  been  made  in  the  hanging 
of  it,  as  he  had  not  been  that  way  for  several  months.  Therefore, 
backing  his  horse,  he  exclaimed,  '  Confound  thee,  thou  always 
goest  to  the  heel  of  the  gate  instead  of  the  head.'  The  gentleman 
observed  then  his  horse  was  rather  awkward,  but  that  his  own 
mare  was  good  at  coming  up  to  a  gate,  on  which  Metcalf  cheer- 
fully permitted  him  to  perform  that  office.  Passing  through 
Knaresborough  they  entered  the  forest,  which  was  then  unin- 
closed,  nor  was  there  yet  any  turnpike  road  upon  it.  Having 
proceeded  a  little  way,  the  gentleman  observed  a  light,  and  asked 
what  it  was.  Metcalf  took  it  for  granted  that  his  companion 
had  seen  what  is  called  a  '  will-o'-the-'wisp,'  which  frequently 
appears  in  a  low  and  swampy  spot  near  the  road ;  but,  fearful  of 
betraying  himself,  he  did  not  ask  in  what  direction  the  light  lay. 
To  divert  his  attention  from  this  object,  he  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  see  two  lights— one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left.    The 
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stranger  replied  that  he  saw  but  one,  to  the  right.  '  Well,  then, 
sir,'  says  Metcalf ,  '  that  is  Harrowgate.'  Having  arrived  at  their 
journey's  end,  they  stopped  at  the  house  now  called  the  Granby, 
where  Metcalf,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  led  both  the 
horses  into  the  stable  and  then  went  into  the  house,  where  he 
found  his  fellow  traveller  comfortably  seated  over  a  tankard  of 
negus,  i#  which  he  pledged  his  guide.  Metcalf  took  it  very 
readily  from  him  the  first  time,  but  the  second  he  was  rather  wide 
of  his  mark.  He  therefore  withdrew,  leaving  the  landlord  to 
explain  what  his  companion  was  yet  ignorant  of.  The 
latter  hinted  to  the  landlord  his  suspicion  that  his  guide  must 
have  taken  a  great  quantity  of  spirits  since  their  arrival,  upon 
which  the  landlord  inquired  his  reason  for  entertaining  such  an 
opinion.  *  I  judged  so,'  replied  the  traveller,  *  from  the  appear- 
ance of  his  eyes.'  '  Eyes !  Bless  you,  sir,  do  you  know  that  he 
is  blind  V  *  What  do  you  mean  by  that?*  'I  mean,  sir,  that  he 
cannot  see.'      '  Bhnd  1     Gracious  God  !'     *Yes,  sir ;  blind  as  a 

stone '    The  stranger  desired  Metcalf  to  be  called,  and  upon 

his  confirming  the  landlord's  account,  *  Had  I  known  that,'  said 
he,  '  I  would  not  have  ventured  with  you  for  a  hundred  pounds.' 
*  And  I,  sir,'  said  Metcalf,  *  would  not  have  lost  my  way  for  a 
thousand.'  The  services  of  the  evening  were  rewarded  with  two 
guineas  and  a  plentiful  entertainment  the  next  day  by  the  gentle- 
man, who  considered  this  circumstance  as  the  most  extraordinary 
he  had  ever  met  with." 

Metcalf  happened  once  to  be  at  Scrivea,  at  the  house  of  one 
Green,  an  innkeeper,  where  two  persons  had  a  dispute  concerning 
some  sheep  which  one  of  them  had  put  into  the  penfold.  The 
owner  of  the  sheep,  a  townsman  of  Metcalf 's,  apj^ared  to  be  ill- 
treated  by  the  other  parties,  who  wished  to  take  an  unfair  advan- 
tage. Metcalf,  perceiving  that  they  were  not  likely  to  agree 
about  the  damages,  departed.  It  being  about  midnight,  he 
resolved  to  perform  a  good  turn  for  his  friend  before  he  went 
home.  The  penfold  being  walled  round,  he  climbed  over,  and 
laying  hold  of  the  sheep  one  after  the  other  he  threw  them  over 
the  wall.  The  difficulty  of  the  imdertaking  increased  as  the 
number  diminished,  as  they  were  not  so  easily  caught;  but,  not 
deterred  by  that  circumstance,  he  completed  the  business.  On 
the  return  of  day,  when  the  penfold  was  found  untenanted,  though 
the  door  wag  fast  locked,  ar  considerable  degree  of  surprise  was 
excited,  and  various  conjectures  were  formed  relative  to  the 
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rognea  who  had  liberated  the  sheep;  but  Metcalf  passed  un- 
suspected, and  enjoyed  the  joke  in  silence." 

"  Passing  once  through  Halifax,  he  stopped  at  an  inn  called  the 
Broad  Stone.  The  landlord's  son  and  some  others,  who  frequented 
Harrowgate,  having  heard  of  Metcalf's  exploits,  expressed  a  wish 
to  play  at  cards  with  him.  He  cons^hted,  and  a  pack  was  sent 
for,  which  he  requested  permission  to  examine  ;  but  as  the  land- 
lord was  his  friend,  he  could  rely  on  him  to  prevent  any  deception. 
They  began,  and  Metcalf  beat  four  of  them  in  turns,  playing  for 
liquor  only.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  some  of  the  company  pro- 
posed playing  for  money;  and  at  shilling  whist  Metcalf  won 
fifteen  shillings.  The  losing  party  then  proposed  playing  double 
or  quit,  but  he  declined  playing  more  than  half-guinea  points.  At 
length,  yielding  to  their  importunity,  he  engaged  for  guineas,  and, 
being  favoured  by  fortune,  he  won  ten,  and  a  shilling  for  liquor 
each  game.  The  loser,  taking  up  the  cards,  went  out,  and  soon 
returned  with  eight  guineas  more,  which  soon  followed  the  other 
ten." 

"  Among  the  numerous  roads  which  Metcalf  contracted  to 
make  was  part  of  the  Manchester  road,  from  Blackmoor  to 
Standish  Foot.  As  it  was  not  marked  out,  the  surveyor,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  took  it  over  deep  marshes,  out  of  which,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  thatlt  would  be  necessary  to  dig 
the  earth  till  they  came  to  a  solid  bottom.  This  plan  appeared  to 
Metcalf  extremely  tedious  and  expensive,  atid  liable  to  other  dis- 
advantages. He,  therefore,  argued  the  point  privately  with  the 
surveyor  and  several  other  gentlemen,  but  they  were  all  immove- 
able in  their  former  opinion.  At  their  next  meeting  Metcalf 
attended,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following  manner :  '  Gentle- 
men, I  propese  to  make  the  road  over  the  marshes  after  my  own 
plan,  and  if  it  does  not  answer  I  will  be  at  the  expense  of  making 
it  over  again  after  yours.'  To  this  proposal  they  assented. 
Having  engaged  to  complete  nine  miles  in  tea  months  he  began 
in  six  different  parts,  having  nearly  four  hundred  men  employed. 
One  of  the  places  was  peat,  and  Standish  Common,  which  was  a 
deep  bog,  and  over  which  it  was  thought  impracticable  to  make 
any  road.  Here  he  cast  it  fourteen  yards  wide,  and  raised  it  in  a 
circular  form.  The  water,  which  in  many  places  ran  across  the 
road,  he  carried  off  by  drains,  but  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
conveying  stones  to  the  spot,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the 
ground.     Those  who  passed  that  way  to  Huddersfield  market 
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were  not  sparing  of  their  ce&Btire  of  the  undertaking,  and  even 
donbted  whether  it  would  ever  be  completed.  Having,  however, 
levelled  the  piece  to  the  end,  he  ordered  his  men  to  collect  heather 
or  ling,  and  bind  it  in  round  bundles  which  they  could  span  with 
their  hands.  These  bundles  were  placed  close  together,  and 
another  row  laid  over  thoia,  upon  which  they  were  well  pressed 
down  and  covered  with  stone  and  gravel.  This  piece,  being 
about  half  a  mile  in  length  when  completed,  was  so  remarkably 
fine  that  any  person  might  have  gone  over  in  winter  unshod  with- 
out being  wet ;  and  though  other  parts  of  the  road  soon  wanted 
repairing,  this  needed  none  for  twelve  years." 

Dr.  Bew,  speaking  of  Metcalf,  says,  "  With  the  assistance  only 
of  a  long  staff  I  have  several  times  met  this  man  traversing  the 
road,  ascending  precipices,  exploring  valleys,  and  investigating 
their  several  extents,  forms,  and  situations,  so  as  to  answer  his 
designs  in  the  best  manner.  The  plans  which  he  designs  and 
the  estimates  he  makes  are  done  in  a  method  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  which  he  cannot  well  convey  the  meaning  of  to  others.  His 
abilities  in  this  respect  are,  nevertheless,  so  great,  that  he  finds 
constant  employment.  Most  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  in 
Derbyshire  have  been  altered  by  his  directions,  particularly  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton ;  and  he  is  at  this  time  constructing  a 
new  one  betwixt  Wilmslow  'and  Congleton,  with  a  view  to  open 
a  communication  to  the  great  Loudon  road  without  being  obhged 
to  pass  over  the  mountains" 

These  particulars  concerning  this  extraordinary  man  and  useful 
member  of  society  are  taken  from  a  narrative  published  by  him- 
self  since  his  return  to  his  native  county.  He  there  fixed  his 
residence  at  Stopport,  near  Wetherby,  with  a  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  who  k^pt  his  house,  happy  in  the  enjoyment  "bf  the  fruits 
of  his  industry,  as  his  advanced  age  prevented  him  from  engaging 
in  the  more  active  occupations  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
He  died  in  the  year  1802. 
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The  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  public  worship  of  God  is 
one  little  valued  by  the  majority  of  mankind.  The  millions  who 
never  attend  any  sanctuary  on  the  Lord's  Day  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  any  affection  for  the  pure  and  elevating  service  of  prayer 
and  praise,  whilst  of  those  who  do  regularly  occupy  seats  in  the 
temple  we  are  doing  a  great  part  no  injustice  when  we  say  that 
the  words  spoken  of  old  might  be  correctly  applied  to  them, 
"This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and 
honoureth  me  with  their  Hps ;  while  their  heart  is  far  from  me." 
On  the  other  hand  there  are,  doubtless,  some  in  every 
congregation  of  christians  who,  like  the  Royal  Psalmist, 
have  a  worthy  sense  of  the  honour  of  tendering  publicly  the 
worship  of  the  Deity,  and  who,  like  him,  can  honestly  say,  "  I 
will  praise  the  Lord  with  my  whole  heart  in  the  assembly  of  the 
upright,  and  in  the  congregation."  Nevertheless,  we  repeat  these 
are  greatly  in  the  minority. 

How  far  a  congregation  of  people  are  justified  in  taking  part 
in  a  public  rehgious  service,  whose  thoughts  are  far  away,  or  who 
do  just  manage  to  put  on  a  sort  of  Sabbath  sanctity  as  they  do 
their  sunday  coat,  we  will  not  determine.  We  may,  however, 
venture  to  say  that  but  small  importance  need  be  attached  to  the 
fact  of  their  singing  hymns  in  a  chapel  or  intoning  prayers  in  a 
church ;  of  their  listening  to  the  steady  and  somewhat  sleepy 
flow  of  a  written  sermon,  or  to  the  more  Hvely,  though  less 
scholarly  discoiu'se  of  a  dissenter;  for  these  are  but  outward 
accidents,  while  "  they  that  worship  God  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth." 

One  of  the  first  needs,  then,  to  a  proper  worship  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  genuine  spirit  of  devotion.  True  worship  is  not  singing, 
it  is  not  praying,  it  is  not  the  wearing  of  stole  or  chasuble,  nor  is 
it  anything  that  men  with  fleshly  hands  may  fabricate ;  but  it  is 
the  outgoing  of  the  heart  and  soul,  with  humble  adoration,  in 
gushing  and  overflowing  gratitude  to  God. 

As  those  who  have  recently  written  upon  this  subject  have, 
very  properly,  endeavoured  to  support  their  views  by  Bible  refe- 
rences, we  shall  try  to  show  what  is  the  worship  there  held  up 
for  our  imitation,  and  the  practice  of  which  is  enjoined  upon  us. 
And  if,  in  doing  this,  we  go  back  to  times  antecedent  to  the 
Christian  era,  it  is  that  we  may  see  how,  under  very  different 
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systems  and  imder  very  differettt  circnmstftooes,  th^  spirit  of  that 
worship  was  ever  the  same. 

We  learn,  then,  that  for  probably  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  there  was  no  t^niple,  no  gorgeous  ritual,  noklia- 
play,  and  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  God  by  any  sort  of  outside  ceremony.  Th6  head  6f  the  family 
was  priest  over  his  own  faotise;  he  reared  the  altar,  stew  the 
victim,  aird  offered  the  atoning  sacrifice,  type  of  the  lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  worid.  In  their  joumeyings  did  God 
meet  them  by  the  way,  of  had  they  any  remarkable  deliverances, 
they  reared  a  stone  or  built  at  altar,  calling  it  by  a  name  signi- 
ficant of  the  circilmstance ;  and  ever  after  that  place  wai^  sacred 
to  them.     It  was  Bethel — their  house  of  God. 

It  must  not  be  said  that  these  were  days  of  darkness  in  which 
Jehovah  hid  hhnself  from  men.  These  were  the  times  wherein 
lived  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  scriptural  history,  whose  splendid 
piety  yet  sheds  a  lustre  upon  the  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God- 
In  this  long  period  of  twenty-five  hundred  years,  pompless  and 
templeless,  lived  Noah  and  Melchizede^,  Job  and  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and,  greater  than  all,  Eno^h,  ^hoae 
sanctified  religion  made  him  meet  for  Heaven  without  passing 
through  the  purifying  passage  of  the  grave.  These  were  the 
days  when  angels  talked  with. maj||^  and  when  heaven  drew  ver^ 
near  to  earth ;  and  yet  we  find  not  that  the  Almighty  vou^hsaf^ 
to  the  patriarchs  a  model  of  the  worship  in  which  the  adoring 
legions  above  are  ever  engaged,  nor  do  we  find  that  they 
ever  thought  of  parodying  the  higher  service  of  the  skies. 
Heaven  was  heaven,  and  earth  was  earth ;  and  they  were  content 
to  pay  their  vows  to  the  Most  High  in  the  grand  simplicity  of 
their  humility,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  full  revelation  of  the 
celestial  worship  that  should  fs^l  upon  th^  enraptured  senses 
in  the  ^'  land  that  is  afar  off."  And  how  pleasing  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  these  ancient  devotions !  HoW  pleasing  to  see  the  old 
patrieo'ch  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  the  victim  bound  on  the  altar 
before  him,  while  he,  with  uplifted  handd  and  eyes,  invokes  th6 
blessing  of  God  upon  himself  and  his  house,  and  in  full  faith  sheds 
the  blood  which  he  trusts^  in  type!  of  the  perfect  sacrifice  yet  to 
come,  will  atone  for  the  sins  of  him  and  his  family ! 

Then  we  come  to  a  change.  We  lose  sight  of  the  hoary 
patriarch  slaying  the  sacrifice  and  performing  the  priestly  office* 
We  now  see  priests  gorgeously  arrayed ;  we  see  impoeiiig  asH^ 
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awf  id  jcai^noaio^,  and  hear  the  solemn  music  of  trumpet  and 
G^M  and  harp.  Why,  tiien,  did  not  the  fcmner  system  endure  I 
Was  it  because  the  Almighty  found  more  pleasure  in  ceremony 
tbanlikthe  simpler  service  I  Wask  because  Jdiovah  gave  to 
ttwr  earth  a  more  excdilent  sysitem  than  the  M  one;  by  way  of 
nefward  for  thdr  f aithfolndss?  Most  surely  not.  It  was  because 
q£4lie  dearth  <ii  true  worshippers,  and  becaiuse  QoA  had  a  glcuious 
purpose  for  jnan  that  he  commanded  Moses  to  establish  a  system 
of  lates  and  4)eremooies.  The  law  *^  was  added  because  of  trcms- 
gcessioiis,  till  the  seed  ^diould  come  to  whom  the  {promise  was 
made." 

The  reasons  why  the  Almighty  established  the  Jewish  nation 
Mtd  religion  were  altogether  exceptional,  and  for  special  purposes 
which  have  long  since  been  accomplished.  These  purposes  may 
be  bifefly  stated  as,  first,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Divine 
merc^,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  people  from  idolatry ;  secondly, 
to  typify  the  more  p^ect  dispensation  into  which  the  ceremonial 
law  was  to  guide  them.  And  to  this  end  their  service  embraced 
specially-ordained  ceremonies,  specially-ordained  places,  and 
'  spemally-ordalned  times.  This  is  so  evident  that  we  need  not 
stay  to  quote  scriptural  passages  in  support.  What  we  wish  to 
pdstout  is  ^le  truth  that  it  was  not  from  any  beauty  in  the  rites 
themselves  that  they  were  commanded,  but  for  a  purpose  so 
different  to  anything  ;^hat  can  exist  now,  that  the  fact  of  them 
hating  been  ordered  cannqt  in  any  way  be  brought  forward  as  an 
ai?gument  in  favour  pf  ceremony  in  the  present  day.  The  priest 
asid  the  altar  were  simply  a  development  of  the  mcH*e  ancient  and 
patriarchial  system,  and,  like  it,  they  were  temporary ;  established 
fpr^^  offering  Qf  sacrifices  typical  of  the  coming  atonement,  they 
Uii  when  Jesus  d|ed  apd  the  temple's  veil  was  rent  in  twain. 
Ths^t  coring  m^e,  ;there  remained,  therefore,  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sin ;  fmd,  in  the  sight  of  (3K>d,  such  of  the  human  race  as  chose 
to  iMX^t  the  blessing  were  restored  as  much  to  the  favour  of 
Qod  as  Adam  was  befpre  be  tasted  of  the  forbidden  tree.  A  full 
reconciliation  was  effected,  and,  because  the  Messiah  had  suffered 
death,  eternal  life  ivas  offered  in  his  name. 

What  we  have  to  consider,  then,  is  whether,  under  our  dispen- 
sation, there ts  any  service  commanded  equivalent  to  the  impres- 
sive worship  of  the  Jewish  Church.  We  say  **  commanded," 
because  that,  after  all,  is  the  soul  of  the  controversy.  If  it  be 
merely  a  question  of  expediency,  the  subject  sinks  to  a  lowe* 
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leire],  although  still  important  and  well  worthy  of  discuasuin. 
Now,  while  admitting  that  great  respect  is  due  to  the  customs  of 
olden  times,  we  should  manifestly  do  wrong  were  we  to  attach 
more  importance  to  them  than  to  the  customs  of  the  earliest 
Christian  Churches ;  and  if  we  can  ascertain  beyond  cavil  tke 
teachings  of  the  men  whose  inspiration  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
allowed,  who  themselves  established  the  first  Christian  societies, 
and  upon  whom  all  the  building  is  fitly  framed  together,  Christ 
Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone,"  we  shall  hold  a  position 
altogether  unassailable,  because  -built  upon  the  sure  word  of 
truth. 

Our  Lord  himself,  as  a  Jew,  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  customs 
of  His  people.  He  attended  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
went  to  the  temple  on  the  feasts,  for  as  yet  their  term  was  not 
expired ;  but  we  may  judge,  from  the  remarkable  conversations 
which  took  place  at  Jacob's  Well,  that  the  Redeemer  fully  recog- 
nised the  inevitable  dawning  of  an  important  change.  "  The 
hour  cometh  and  now  is  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to 
worship  him.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;"  or,  in  other  words,  the  day 
is  at  hand  when  the  Jews  shall  lose  their  place  as  the  one  favoured 
nation,  and  all  men  everywhere  shall  be  welcomed  into  the  fold* 

The  apostles  seem  to  have  learned  the  full  truth  more  by 
Divine  inspiration  and  direction  than  by  the  direct  teaching  of 
Christ.  Christianity  was  developed  in  their  experience,  and  they 
were  brought  to  understand  ihatters  at  various  periods  of  their 
history  of  which  they  had  known  nothing  at  the  beginning. 
Peter  was  evidently  intending  to  continue  the  Jewish  customs, 
and  needed  to  be  taught  from  Heaven  that  "  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  fearetb  Him  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him."  And  the  disputes  about 
whether  the  Gentiles  should  be  admitted,  and  whether  circumci- 
sion were  necessary,  and  the  law  binding,  were  amongst  the  first 
contentions  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  little  barque  entered 
upon  her  voyage  scarcely  knowing  whither  she  was  bound,  but  the 
port  she  arrived  at  was  that  of  the  full  abolition  of  the  old  cere- 
monies and  of  the  old  restrictions.  41 

Whether  Peter  was  all  his  life  more  or  less  entangled 
amongst  the  Jewish  rites  we  may  not  say ;  but  it  is  very  plain 
l^at  Paul,  with  that  decidedness  of  character  which  belonged  to 
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him,  crushed  through  the  partitions  of  the  temple  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  law  and  "  the  bringing  in 
of  a  better  hope."  He  clearly  explained  the  meaning  of  the  old 
law  and  the  significance' of  its  ceremonies,  and  not  less  clearly 
showed  the  reason  of  their  abolition,  with  the  new  position  of 
tarue  believers.  It  was  not  by  any  abuse  of  the  former  things 
(that  is  the  weapon  of  weakness),  but  by  an  intelligent  statement 
of  the  purposes  of  those  usages  which  fcould  have  no  value  unless 
they  pointed  to  something  of  which  they  were  but  types.  What 
was  there  in  the  slaughter  of  innocent  victims  that  could  of  itself 
be  acceptable  to  a  benevolent  God,  imless  it  foreshadowed  the 
tragedy  of  Calvary  and  the  full  satisfaction  of  offended  justice  I 
"  For,"  says  he,  "  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  should  take  away  sin."  Its  only  virtue  consisted  in  its 
acceptability  to  the  Most  High  until  the  fulness  of  time  should 
come ;  and  it  pointed  to  the  day  when  the  Lord  should  provide 
the  sacrifice,  which  had  been  promised  immediately  after  the  fall, 
and  which  had  been  slain  by  anticipation  for  fom*  thousand  years, 
first  by  patriarch  then  by  priest.  It  was  the  same  atonement, 
whether  offered  by  the  ancient  fathers,  imder  the  lofty  roof  of 
heaven,  or  by  the  gorgeously  apparelled  priest  in  the  temple  on 
Mount  Zion,  or  by  Jesus  himself  on  Calvary.  The  voice  that 
ascended  from  every  altar  was  the  cry  for  mercy  because  of  tJae 
One  great  sacrifice,  and  the  earthly  priest  was  imrobed  when  He 
came,  crying,  "  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written 
of  me)  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God."  As  there  was  no  longer  a  sacri- 
fice, earth  owned  no  longer  an  altar.  *'  He  took  away  the  first 
that  He  might  establish  the  second."  The  centre  of  all  the 
ceremony  was  the  offering,  and  when  the  offering  was  completed  - 
the  duty  ceased. 

Henceforth  the  scene  of  the  atonement  was  removed  to  the 
heavenly  temple,  tod  on  earth  there  remained  neither  priest,  nor 
sacrifice,  nor  altar.  "For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy 
places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true,  but 
into  Heaven  itself,  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us. 
Nor  yet  that  He  should  offer  Himself  often,  as  the  high  priest 
entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  the  blood  of  others ; 
for  then  must  He  often  have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world ;  but  now,  once,  in  the  end  of  the  world,  hath  He  appeared 
to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself."  And,  again,  he 
saith  that  "  every  priest  standeth  daily  ministering  and  offering 
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ofte&lHOQa  the  same  samfice,  which  ^Skn  never  take  9may  sins ; 
but  tins  Man,  after  He  had  offeced  oae  aaodfioe  for  ms  for  lACilBry 
aaft  down  on  the  ri§^ht  hand  of  God."  And  he  coodcs^  Ite 
the  Hebrews  with  this  assui'anoe,  that  whatever  advantages  timy. 
held  under  the  old  diapensation  were  more  than  B^ade  up  for  m 
Christ,  and  that  in  all  their  afflictions  they  might  come  wifch  con^ 
jQdeuce  to  their  new  priest,  who  ^'  was  in  M  pointa  tempted ^as  nne- 
ace,  yet  without  sin,"  and  who  '^  is  paased  into  the  heairen6  "  ^  to 
appear,  in  the  piesenoe  of  God  for  us." 

^  The  ceremonial  law  abolished,  this,  briefly,  is  our  new  position: 
That  what  the  temple  was  to  the  Jews,  Heaven  is  to  us ;  what 
the  high  priest  was  to  them,  Jesus  is  to  us.  We  have  a  sacrifice, 
but  not  on  earth ;  we  have  an  altar,  but  it  is  in  the  skies ;  we 
have  an  officiating  priest,  but  He  is  ascended  up  on  high.  See 
the  grandeur  of  this  new  dispensation  I  Well  might  Paul  say 
that  the  glory  of  the  first  covenant  paled  in  presence  of  the  more 
excelling  glory  of  the  new.  No  atonement,  no  sacrifice,  no  high 
priest  on  earth,  how  can  there  be  that  local  impoitance  in  any 
service  of  God  which  once  there  was  ?  On  the  other  hand,  our 
worship  has  a  magnificence  unknown  to  former  ages,  because 
now  there  is  no  natioa  1  boundary  line  dividing  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  race  a  favoured  few,  but  the  sanctuary  is  spacious  as  the 
universe ;  earth  is  but  one  of  its  courts,  Heaven  is  its  holy  of 
holies,  and  the  song  which  ascends  from  human  voices,  and  the 
praise  which  ascenda  from  human  hearts,  are  the  same  in  effect 
wi&  those  rendered  by  the  **rapt  seraph  which  adores  and 
burns." 

Xh^e  the  .first-born  sons. of  light 

In  choral  symphonies, 
Praise  by  day,  day  without  night 

And  nefer,  ©ever,  cease; 
Angels  and  Archangels  aU  • 

Praise  the  mystic  Three  in  One, 
6ing  and  stop,  and  gaze  and  faU, 

O'erwhelmedbafore  Thy  4hro&e. 

Yieing  with  that  heavenly  ehoir 

Who  chant  Thy  pndse  above, 
We  on  aagks  wioi^s  aspit^. 

The  wings  of  fiiith  and  lore. 
Thee  they  sing,  with  glory  crowned ; 

We  extol  the  slaughtered  Lamb; 
-  L<ywer  if  our  Toiees  sound, 

Our  subjeet  ia  the  sami2. 
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Wh^'  Moses  WM  conrmanded  to  ei^tablish  tbe  cemnontd  hfW 
M  received  from  Heaven  direction^  as  to  the  moist  minute  rites 
6<7e«,  ft6d  he,  hi  h!s  tmrn,  wrote  down,  and  left  for  the  foture 
goidnfice  of  the  Jews  the  how,  and  why,  of  everything.  But 
whi^  the  ktest  revelation  came  from  God,  and  the  types^  and 
fl^ftdows  were  done  away,  there  was  no  description  left  of  the 
«ty!e  in  which  religious  worship  dhotild  afterwards  be  offered. 
Our  Lord  was  not  silent  as  to  the  spirit,  bxrt  He  was  as  to  the 
letter ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  illustrious  men  who,  after 
the  ascension,  spread  the  Gospel  through  the  earth.  They 
seemed  plainly  to  say  that  it  was  altogether  matterless  in  what 
places  the  service  of  the  Church  was  held,  or  what  form  that 
service  took,  so  long  as  the  heart  was  in  the  offering,  and  every- 
thing was  done  decently  and  in  order.  Had  they  attached  any 
importance  to  externals,  it  seems  to  be  be  incredible  that  their 
letters,  which  were  meant  for  the  guidance  of  the  faithful  in  all 
ages,  should  so  slightly  refer  to  them.  Their  great  concern  was 
to  keep  the  flock  from  being  devoured  by  the  wild  heresies  which 
were  dready  rampant,  and  their  writings  are  mostly  composed  of 
instructions  in  doctrines,  rebuke  of  sins,  and  comfortable  exhor- 
tations to  patience  and  hope.  They  had  no  objection  to  preach 
either  in  the  temple  or  the  synagogue ;  m  the  place  by  the  river 
side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,  or  on  Mar's  Hill ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  Paul  would  not  have  asked  any  man  whether  it 
was  better  to  preach  in  white  than  in  black,  or  whether  men  should 
kneel  rather  than  stand  when  at  prayer.  He  would  only  hare 
demanded,  "  H^t  thou  repented  of  thy  sins,  and  canst  thou  say 
that,  'being  justified  by  faith,  I  have  peace  with  God  through* 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  V  " 

We  sayj  then,  to  those  who  are  now  setting  so  high  a  value 
Upon  ornamental  worship,  that  you  have  no  authority  for  the 
vieirs  you  so  persistently  advocate ;  you  have  no  right  to  teach 
for  comtni^dments  the  words  of  men.  But  we  #ill  briefly  tell 
you  how  far  you  may  fairly  go.  If  you  think  that  in  the  present 
day  Christians  are  too  much  characterised  by  a  careless  «tnd 
undevotional  worship,  that  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  may  be 
made  more  beautiful  and  impressive,  and  that  men  Who  how  sleep 
in  church  may  be  brought  to  enter  reverently  into  its  solemn 
duties  of  pra;^ei'  and  praise,  we  will  not  find  fault  with  you,  for 
your  opinion  may  be  sound ;  anyway,  it  is  not  for  us  to  quari^l 
Tidth  men  whose  motives  are  so  justifiable,  and  l^ho  ate^  in  their 
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own  way,  seeking  to  do  that  which  every  good  man  will  at  afl 
times  desire  to  see  accomplished.  But  if  you  emulate  the 
Pharisees  and  set  the  letter  above  the  spirit,  if  you  dare  to  say  to 
older-fashioned  Christians  that  your  system  is  divinely  appointed, 
if  you  speak  and  write  as  though  you  thought  your  service  more 
acceptable  to  Jehovah,  j?;er  se^  than  that  which  has  been  the  pious 
offering  of  some  of  the  best  of  Englishmen  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  which,  moreover,  satisfied  the  saints  and  martyrs  of 
old,  why,  then  you  become  ridiculous,  and  deserve  the  opposition 
of  all  sensible  men.  IfiSf*   ^' 

■  .  *    I    ■  I. . 

BY  QUIS?     ' 


ADVENTUEE  SECOND. 


I  have  already  said  that  Brown  possessed  a  competency ;  after 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  was  an  object  of  much 
matrimonial  speculation.  The  ladies  (bless  'em)  are  not  sordid 
creatures ;  far  from  it.  They  dp  not,  any  more  than  men,  care 
much  for  money  as  money ;  but  then  they  are  human,  although, 
by  amorous  youths  with  poetic  imaginations,  sometimes  called 
angels ;  and,  as  human  beings,  are  the  subjects  of  those  frailties 
and  shortcomings  which  distinguish  our  hmnanity.  Jeremiah 
Brown  was  not  intellectual,  but  the  reverse;  he  was,  without 
doubt,  "  soft."  But  he  was  possessed  of  one  attraction,  before 
the  blaze  of  which  all  his  shortcomings  vanished  into  the  back- 
ground— which  was  his  competency. 

In  many  respects  and  for  many  situations  Jeremiah  was 
decidedly  incompetent..  For  instance,  not  even  his  wannest 
admirer  would  have  for  a  moment  maintained  that  he  was  fit  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  or  even  figure  at  the  bar,  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
situation  in  which  an  average  amount  of  brain  was  requisite  for 
success ;  but  all  agreed  that  he  was  just  the  man  for  a  husband. 
That  was  a  situation  which  he  was  supposed  capable  of  filling 
as  it  ought  to  be  filled,  with  patient,  imcomplainiiig,  and  inoffen- 
sive humility.  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  and,  therefore, 
will  not  irritate  them  by  insinuating  that  they  an^ed  for  Jeremiah. 
They  did  not  angle  for  him,  oh,  no  1  but  they  asked  him  to  all 
their  pleasant  picnics,  showed  him  their  favourite  views,  sang  ^ 
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sweetest  little  songs  to  him,  played  such  heart-rending  tunes  on 
the  piano,  sketched  for  him,  worked  him  slippers  and  watch- 
pockets  without  number,  and,  in  fact,  did  everything  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  render  the  rough  path  of  life  smooth  to  his  delicate 
feet.  Not,  as  I  before  mentioned,  through  any  particular  tender 
feeling  they  had  towards  Jeremiah,  but  merely  as  a  sort  of  outlet 
for  the  springs  of  kindly  feeling  which  bubbled  up  continually  in 
their  bosoms ;  he  was  the  safety-pipe  by  means  of  which  their 
superfluous  steam  was  carried  off.  How  I  wish  I  was  a  safety- 
pipe  !  But  it  cannot  be,  for  I  work  for  my  living,  and,  therefore, 
am  not  able  to  attend  the  ladies  as  Jerry  was,  or,  I  have  no  doubt, 
I  should  experience  the  same  treatment  in  despite  of  the  sweat  of 
toil  which  stands  on  my  brow. 

Then  how  kind  the  good  mammas  were  to  Jerry ;  how  often 
they  invited  him  to  spend  his  evenings,  in  a  quiet  family  way,  at 
their  houses  5  how  pleasantly  they  did  the  talking  for  him,  and 
never  noticed  his  httle  mistakes.  But  then,  you  see,  Jeremiah 
was  an  orphan,  and  had  no  mamma  of  his  own  to  cheer  him ;  so 
that  those  disagreeable  creatures  of  the  male  sex,  who  wished  to 
insinuate  that  good  Mrs.  Jones  wanted  to  catch  Jerry  for  Mary 
Ann,  or  that  Mrs.  Robinson  would  have  no  objection  to  make  a 
match  between  him  and  her  daughter  Sarah  Jane,  were  quite  on 
the  wrong  scent.  The  kind  ladies  in  question  pitied  the  youth's 
solitary  condition,  and,  therefore  invited  him  to  spend  his  long 
evenings  in  the  bosoms  of  their  respective  families,  where  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  improved  in  his  mind  and  must  gain  refine- 
ment of  manners  from  associating  with  such  charming  young 
ladies — ^possessed  of  every  (boarding-school)  accomplishment— as 
Mary  Ann  and  Sarah  Jane. 

After  Jeremiah  had  been  exposed  sometime  to  the  seductive 
influence  of  the  young  ladies,  it  began  to  occur  to  him  that  it 
would  be  an  uncommonly  jolly  thing  to  fall  in  love  with 
somebody  and  then  get  married.  Having  arrived  very  gradually 
at  this  sage  conclusion,  he  began  to  ask  himself  who,  in  the  name 
of  goodness,  it  was  to  be.  Mary  Ann  Jones  was  a  very  nice 
young  lady,  Jerry  thought,  but  then  Sarah  Jane  Robinson  was 
another  very  nice  one,  and,  in  fact,  he  knew  a  dozen  very  nice 
ones ;  so  that,  amongst  the  number,  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
the  yojung  man  to  decide  upon  whom  his  choice  should  rest.  He 
thought  the  matter  over,  in  his  slow  way,  for  a  month,  when 
he  t9mb]ed  head  and  heels  in  love  with  a  young  lady  whom  he 
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happened  to  meet  in  the  street ;  and  when  he  got  into  this  slough 
of  love  into  which  he  had  been  meditating  stepping  he  floundered 
about  in  anything  bnt  a  jolly  manner. 

The  young  lady  was  pretty,  in  fact,  very  pretty,  and.  she  was 
dressed  in  a  most  heart-breaking  manner.  What  she  was  dressed 
in  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  in  the  very  height  of 
fashion.  She  had  eyes  remarkable  for  their  sharpness  and  bright- 
ness, and  the  most  beautiful  smile  played  continuously  round. the 
corners  of  her  "  cupidon ''  mouth,  but  who  she  was  or  where  she 
came  from  her  swain  knew  not ;  and  so  for  some  time  he  merely 
enjoyed  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  meeting  her  in  the  street  and 
gazing  hopelessly  into  her  charming  face.  His  wit  was  not  of 
the  sharpest,  so  that  several  weeks  passed  over  before  it  occurred 
to  him  that  perhaps  some  of  his  friends  might  know  who  the 
young  lady  was.  He  proceeded  to  institute  inquiries,  and  at  last 
learned  that  she  was  a  governess  in  the  family  of  the  Eev.  David 
Droner,  the  vicar.  He  knew  the  Di^oners,  and  therefore  made 
up  his  mind  to  call,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  pretty  governess.  He 
called,  2«id  before  he  well  knew  what  he  was  about  he  found  him- 
self in  the  vicarage  drawing-room,  talking,  or  rather  listening,  to 
Mrs.  and  the  two  Misses  Droner ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  gover- 
ness could  he  see.  He  called  repeatedly,  in  fact,  so  often  that 
Mrs.  Droner  began  to  wonder  which  of  her  two  daughters — 
Simplicia,  the  eldest,  or  Rosina,  the  second— could  be  the  attrac- 
tion. That  it  was  one  of  them  she  had  not  the  least  doubt,  n<wr 
had  the  young  ladies  themselves  much  doubt  on  the  matter ;  but 
they  could  not  decide  which  of  them  he  wanted,  which  caused 
them  to  pass  their  time  in  perpetual  warfare ;  for  wheu  Simplicia 
thought  that  he  had  been  most  particular  in  his  attentions  to  her 
she  praised  him  sky  high,  and  Rosina  took  the  opportimity  to 
depreciate  him  in  exactly  the  same  proportion,  and,  of  course, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  getting  warmer  than  ordinary  with  Rosina 
the  tables  were  turned,  so  that  between  the  two  there  was  an 
incessant  strife. 

Perseverance  at  length  brought  its  reward.  He  was  successful 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  governess,  and  his 
visits  became  more  frequent  than  ever,  so  that  Mrs.  Brown 
thought  it  was  time  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis.  She,  th^e- 
fore,  determined  to  put  the  jowrr'-  gentleman  under  a  severe  cross- 
examination  as  to  his  intentions,  and  at  the  same  time  lend  him 
all  the  assistance  which  his  bashful  timidity  might  seemf  to  require. 
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With  this  determination  she  managed,  the  very  next  time  he 
called,  to  get  Miss  Simplicia  posted  off  with  her  tracts,  and  dis- 
patched Miss  Rosina  to  the  school,  so  that  poor  Jerry  was  left  to 
a  tete-a-tete  with  the  very  old  lady  whom  he  most  dreaded.  She 
was  a  stiff-backed,  clear-starched,  clerical-looking  old  lady,  with 
a  false  front  and  a  long,  straight  nose,  and  the  most  determined 
expression  of  mouth  anybody  ever  saw,  verily,  when  with  her 
Jerry  was  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter ;  she  could  knead 
him  and  mould  him  as  she  willed.  She  was  born  to  rule,  and  rule 
she  did.  The  Rev,  David,  it  was  currently  reported,  had,  in  his 
earlier  days,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  resist  her,  but  he  had  soon 
succumbed ;  and  since  that  time  she  had  presided  (in  spirit)  at 
vestry  meetings  and  awed  churchwardens  immesurably.  With 
this  formidable  female  Jerry  found  himself  alone  in  the  vicarage 
drawing-room,  on  a  broiling  day  in  June. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  day,  Mr.  Brown,"  commenced  the  old  lady. 

"  Ton  my  word,  yes,"  said  Jerry,  mopping  himself  with  a  silk 
pocket-handkerchief,  dyed  gorgeously  and  about  a  yard  square. 

"Simphcia  has  gone  with  her  tracts,  Mr.  Brown,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  That  dear  girl  cannot  be  stopped  by  anything  when 
she  thinks  she  is  in  the  path  of  duty.  It  may  blow  fit  to  tear 
every  rag  off  her  back,  or  it  may  scorch  fit  to  raise  blisters  on  an 
iron  door,  but  out  she  goes  to  carry  words  of  comfort  to  the  sick 
and  poor.  It  is  a  charming  trait,  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  dear  child's 
character ;  but,  you  see,  she  has  been  well  brought  up." 

And  the  old  lady  smoothed  her  black  silk  apron  with  her  hands, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  did  it,  Mr.  Brown ;  unaided  I  did  it." 

*'Ton  my  word,  yes.  Very  charming,  indeed;  very,"  mur- 
mured Jerry,  wondering  what  it  all  meant, 

**  Rosina,  bless  her,  attends  the  school,  and  teaches  the  dirty 
little  children  the  rudiments  of  education,  such  as  respect  to  their 
superiors  and  A  B  C's,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  what  I 
couldn't  do,  Mr.  Brown ;  for  the  little  creatures'  are  so  rude  and 
boisterous,  and  such  like,  that  it  would  completely  overpower  me. 
But,  you  see,  Rosina,  poor  dear,  thinks  it  her  duty,  and  to  do  her 
duty  she  would  go  through  fire  and  water,  and,  in  fact,  everything, 
A  charming  trait  it  is,  Mr.  Brown." 

"Exceedingly — very,"  mmTuured  Jerry,  going  through  the 
mo]^/ping  process  again. 

"  The  young  man  is  a  donkey,"  thought  Mrs.  Droner,  "  and 
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don't  know  his  own  mind;  but  I'll  straighten  him  up  when  he 
gets  into  the  family." 

"You  will  be  very  lonely,  Mr:  Brown,"  she  continued,  aloud, 
"I  often  think  that  a  bachelor  is  the  most  miserable  of  all 
creatures.  He  has  no  one  in  whom  he  can  confide  and  with 
whom  he  may  advise  in  time?  of  difficulty  and  distress.  And 
then  bachelors  are  so  helpless,  Mr.  Brown.  Why,  how  can  a 
bachelor  ever  expect  to  be  decently  clothed  ?  A  beast  without 
hands  might  just  as  well  try  to  sew  a  button  on  as  him.  I'm 
sure  if  Mr.  Droner  had  been  a  bachelor  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me, 
imagine  what  would  have  become  of  him.  He'd  have  been  a 
victim  to  vestrymen  and  churchwardens,  that's  certain.  I  should 
certainly  advise  you,  Mr.  Brown,  to  change,  if  I  may  venture  on 
a  small  joke,  the  dngvlarity  of  your  position." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  would  you  though  ?"  said  Jerry,  flushmg  up. 
"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  now,  it's  just  what  I've  been  thinking  about  i 
it  is,  indeed.  I've  been  thinking  that  love  and  matrimony,  you 
know,  would  be  an  unconmionly  jolly  sort  of  thing ;  uncommon 
jolly,  indeed." 

"  Ah !"  thought  the  old  lady,  "  we're  coming  at  it."  Then, 
aloud,  she  continued,  "  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Brown,  that  your  ideas  on 
the  subject  agree  with  my  own.  Pray  open  your  mind  to  me  on 
the  subject.  I  trust  you  know  that  I  am  your  friend.  May  I 
take  the  liberty  to  inquire  ii  you  have  decided  upon  making  an 
offer  to  anyone?" 

"  Well,  yes,  'pon  my  word,"  murmured  Jerry,  growing  very 
hot  indeed.  "I — I — in  point  of  fact,  you  know,  I — ^have  thought 
about  it  already ;  and  the  young  lady  is — ^um — ^yes,  you  know — 
she,  in  fact,  is  a  member  of  your  faniily." 

And  at  this  confession  the  distressed  swain  grew  as  red  as  a 
fat  cook  hard  at  work  in  the  middle  of  summer,  whilst  the  old 
lady  congratulated  herself  upon  having  drawn  it  out  of  him. 

*'  Ah,  Mr,  Brown,"  she  said,  "I  thought  as  much;  in  fact,  I 
found  it  out  long  ago.  A  mother's  eyes  are,  as  you  must  know, 
Mr.  Brown,  remarkably  quick,  being  sharpened,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  on  the  oilstone  of  maternal  affection.  I  do  not  wish 
to  flatter  you,  my  dear  Jeremiah,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  that 
familiar  appellation,  when  I  say  that  we  feel  proud  of  your  atten- 
tion. May  I  ask  if  you  have  addressed  my  dear  child  on  the 
(Mibjeot?" 
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"No,  ma'am ;  I  never  mentioned  it  before,"  said  Jerry,  wonder- 
ing what  made  the  old  lady  think  he  should  consult  any  of  her 
dear  children. 

"  Perfectly  right,  Jeremiah,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  snch  a 
proper  sense  of  what  is  right  and  just.  It  is  always  the  more 
honourable  course  to  consult  the  parents,  who  must  have  the 
welfare  of  their  children  at  heart,  before  the  children  themselves 
are  consulted." 

The  awful  fact  now  began  to  dawn  upon  Jeremiah  that  Mrs. 
Droner  imagined  he  was  proposing  for  one  of  her  daughters,,  and, 
despite  the  heat  of  the  weather,  a  cold  sweat  of  apprehension 
broke  out  on  every  inch  of' his  body  as  the  dreadful  thought  arose. 
At  length  he  stammered — 

"  Yes — ^yes — ^ma'am — I— dare — ^say — ^yes — in  fact — I  am  sure 
you  are  right — so  I  thought — Mrs.  Droner — ^that  I  would  ask  you 
to  give  me  the  address  of  Miss  Catchim's  parents." 

Oatchim  was  the  name  of  the  governess  with  whose  charms 
Jerry  was  smitten.  When  the  old  lady  heard  it,  such  a  glance 
of  astonishment  flashed  through  her  spectacles  as  nearly  broke  the 
glasses.     Then,  hoping  she  had  been  mistaken,  she  asked — 

"  Whose  address  did  you  ask  for,  Mr.  Brown  ?" 

"  Miss  Catchim's  parents,  ma'am,"  said  Jerry.  "  I  thought 
you  said  it  was  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  to  consult  the  parents 
before  the  lady  herself  was  consulted.""' 

"  Whatl"  cried  Mrs.  Droner,  boiling  over  with  bottled-up  fury, 
"  what,  sir !  Have  you  the  face  to  tell  me  that  you  have  visited 
us  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  court  my  governess,  my  menial  I" 

"  I— I— certainly  am  in  love  with  the  young  lady,  ma'am,"  said 
Jerry,  very  much  distressed  indeed;  "  but  I  didn't  intend  telling 
you,  only,  somehow,  you  drew  it  out  of  me." 

**  What,  sir  I  what !  Do  you  dare  to  sit  there  and  tell  me  this  ? 
Are  the  feelmgs  of  my  children  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  manner  ? 
Am  I  to  be  fooled  by  a  masculine  donkey  (!)  hke  you  ?  How 
dare  you  sit  there,  sir,  like  a  bom  idiot  as  you  are?" 

Jerry  could  bear  it  no  longer,  so,  seizing  his  hat,  he  retreated 
precipitately,  running  over  the  Rev.  David  in  the  passage,  and 
nearly  flinging  Miss  Simplicia  head-foremost  down  the  front-door 
steps  in  his  hurry  to  get  past  her. 

To  he  continued. 
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The  only  place  where  human  bones  have  been  found  imbedded 
in  rocks,  is  in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the  calcareous  strata 
of  whose  shores  several  have  been  found ;  particularly  one  which 
was  discovered  and  preserved  by  the  directions  of  M.  Ernouf, 
governor  of  the  island,  and  which  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  at  its  reduction  under  Lord  Cochrane,  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  At  the  peace,  M.  Donzelof  was  directed  by  the 
Minister  of  marine,  to  send  one  of  these  fossils  to  France,  and  his 
researches  have  been  succesbf ul  in  finding  a  more  perfect  one  than 
that  found  by  M.  Ernouf.  It  wants  the  cranium,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  some  teetli,  is  preserved.  The  rest 
of  the  skeleton  is  in  a  bent  position,  almost  that  of  a  semi-cirde. 
It  was  quite  hid  in  the  calcareous  stone,  but  the  bones  had 
suffered  no  change,  possessing  their  gelatinous  animal  matters, 
and  their  inf  lamability.  The  stone  contains  besides  well-preserved 
specimens  of  both  the  sea  and  land  shells  still  common  in  the 
island,  a* fact  which  proves  that  the  skeleton  is  recent. 


FEBRUARY. 


Port  of  Hull  Society. — At  the  annual  tea-meeting  of  the 
Port  of  Hull  Society,  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the  Sailor's 
Institute,  Hull,  John  Lumsden,  Esq.,  J.P.,  presided.  Interesting 
speeches  were  given  by  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Greenbury, 
Mr.  J.  Wright.  Mr.  Sharrah,  who  is  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
institution,  gave  a  narrative  of  the  work  done  by  him  during  the 
last  month.  In  a  village  near  Whitby,  which  contained  only  230 
inhabitants,  he  got  as  much  as  £16  lOs.,  on  behalf  of  the  Hull 
Orphan  Home. 

Sinking  of  a  Whitby  Ship— Master,  Mate,  and  Man 
Drowned. — The  Brig  Fanny,  left  West  Hartlepool  about  ten  days 
previous  to  her  being  lost,  coal-laden,  bound  to  London.  The 
vessel  had,  it  appears,  been  moored  at  the  Lower  Hope,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  having  broken  her  windlass,  was  cast 
adrift  and  drove  athwart  the  barque  Warrior,  and  sustained  such 
damage  that  she  sank.  Captain  Faulkner  and  Jacob  Cluness,  both 
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belonging  to  West  Hartlepool,  together  with  another  of  the  crew 
are  reported  to  have  gone  down  with  the  ship. .  The  Captain  and ' 
mate  are  both  married  men  and  have  left  families.  The  vessel 
belongs  to  Messrs.  H.  Robinson  and  Edward  Corner,  of  Whitby, 
bnt  was  a  constant  trader  at  West  Hartlepool. 

Whitby  Waterworks  Company. — The  sixth  half-yearly 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  was  held  at 
th^  Company's  oflSce.  Baxtergate,  on  Tuesday  the  26th  of  February, 
Thos.  Thistle,  Esq.,  deputy-chairnian,  presided.  There  was  a 
good  attendance.  After  the  report  had  been  read  (which,  ex- 
cepting the  announcement  of  a  dividend,  contained  nothing  of 
particular  interest)  by  Mr.  Pannett — ^the  Chairman  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  congratulating  the  shareholders  on  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  Company's  operations,  and  on  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  declare  a  dividend  at 
such  an  early  period  of  their  working  existence.  Mr.  Stevenson 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously.  In  reply 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  Barry,  respecting  arrears,  the  Chairman 
stated  that  the  share-capital  had  been  admirably  paid  up,  and  the 
small  sums  out-standing  could  be  easily  got  ib.  What  was 
unpaid  was  perfectly  safe,  and  they  would  get  five  per  cent, 
for  it,  whereas  they  could  only  get  three  per  cent,  from  their 
bankers. — The  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  moving 
tliat  a  dividend  of  two-and-a-half  per.  cent.,  or  five  shillings  pdr 
share,  free  of  income-tax,  be  paid  to  the  shareholders.^— Mr.  H. 
Robinsion  seconded'this  proposition,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  business. 

Singular  Discovery  of  traces  of  a  lost  Village. 
— The  site  of  one  of  the  Doomsday  villages,  to  which  the  traditi- 
onal name,  Thorndale.  has  attached,  has  been  singiilarly  ]^ro^g'ht 
to  light  during  the  past  few  days.  A  well-known  antiquary, 
has  examined  the  place  now  known  as  "  Thorndale,'^  and  has 
found  the,  traces:  of  numerous  foundations  of  the  lost  village. 
The  cocamination  was  made  in  consequen<?e  of  a^  ancient  werll 
having  been  found  in  a  field  near  Wetwang.  There  is  artcaditioB: 
that  this  well  had  been  found  some  80  years  ago,  but  it»  position 
was  again  lost.  However,  in  plowing,  the  covering  of  timber 
gave  way  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  by  the  narrowest  chance, 
the  team  was  saved  from  going  to  the  bottom.  The  well  is  a 
thorough  wonder  for  the  chalk  wolds ;  for  some  distance  it  is 
beautifuDy  walled,  is  43  yards  deep,  and  has  at  the  present  time 
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16  yards  depth  of  pure  water.  The  discovery,  in  a  country  so 
b  adly  watered  as  the  wolds,  will  prove  of  very  great  value,  inde- 
pendently of  the  antiquarian  interest  which  attaches  to  it. 

Ship  Launch. — On  Monday  last  a  new  barque  was  launched 
from  the  Whitehall  Dock-yard.  She  was  christened  the  William 
Hunton,  by  Mrs.  Hunton,  relict  of  the  late  William  Hunton,  Esq., 
of  Hummersea  House.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
new  vessel  :r-length,  136  feet  4  inches ;  breadth,  27  feet  6  inches; 
depth,  17  feet  1  inch;  registered  tonnage,  414;  builder's  tonnage, 
466.  She  is  classed  11  years  A.l.  at  Lloyds. 

The  Congress  Hall  was  formally  opened,  on  Thursday,  the 
21st  inst,  with  great  success.  The  directors  engaged  the  services 
of  the  Whitby  Choral  Society,  and  the  Whitby  Glee  Unionists, 
also  Mr.  Pumphrey,  of  York,  who  exhibited  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
light,  a  series  of  first  class  photographs,  depicting  buildings  of 
architectural  celebrity,  and  scenes  of  natural  beauty  and  histor- 
ical grandeur  in  Paris,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

After  the  audience  were  assembled,  John  Corner,  IJsq.  called 
upon  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  to  formally  open  the  building,  which 
his  Lordship  did,  in  a  very  able  and  graceful  manner. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme,  Captain  Turton  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Mulgrave  for  his  kindness  in  opening  the 
building.  C.  Eichardson^  Esq.  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation.  It  was  calculated  that  about  1,800 
persons  were  present.  The  arrangements  were  ably  carried  out 
and  the  order  maintained,  excellent. 

Marbiage.— February  the  7th  Henry  Soulby  Smith,  Esq.,  to 
Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Wood,  shipowner,  both  of 
Royal  Crescent  Avenue,  West  Cliff,  Whitby. 

Deaths. — February  the  1st,  at  his  residence,  32,  Queen-street, 
Edinburgh,  of  typhus  fever,  aged  33  years,  Robert  Edmund 
Scoresby-Jackson,  M.D.,  &c.  17th,  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Nightingale,  Iburndale,  aged  21  years,  Mr.  Joseph  Sellars, 
compositor  on  the  Whitby  Repodtoi^y. 

Contributions,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
Editor.  Contributors  are  requested  to  give  their  names,  as  a  guarantee  of 
gooa  faith,  and  not  to  change  their  signatures.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  'The  Editor  of  the  Repositoiy,'  St,  Ann's  Staith,  Whitby. 


William  King^  Printery  Statf/mer,  ^  Bookseller j   Whitby, 
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We  have  now  come  to  our  last  engraving  of  the  three  Dauby 
bridges; — ^as  Beggar's  bridge,  Duck  bridge,  and  the  view  at 
present  given, — namely  Bow  bridge.  These  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  first  mentioned,  are  from  photographs  taken  on  the  spot 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  who  kindly  furnished  the  historical 
uotices  relating  to  them  in  our  numbers  for  December  and  Febru- 
ary last.  When  the*railway  was  forming  near  these  bridges,  the 
removal  in  particular  of  Beggar's  bridge,  was  contemplated ;  but 
that,  apprehension,  we  believe,  need  not  now  be  entertained,  and 
the  old  "  saddle-back  '*  wiii  its  quaint  compeers,  will  remain  as 
heretofore,  to  attract  the  artist  in  his  explorations  of  the  pictur- 
esque neighbourhood  of  Danby. 

In  Robinson's  "Whitby,"  it  is  remarked,  that  Beggar's  bridge 
ought  to  be  visited  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  views 
into  Glazedale  and  the  adjunctions  of  Eskdale  which  are  obtained 
in  descending  to  it  from  the  village  of  Egton. 

The  probable  date  and  origin  of  Bow  bridge,  with  other 
interesting  particulars  will  be  found  in  our  number  for  February, 
under  the  heading  "  Bow  bridges." 
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REV.  J.  C.  ATKINSON. 


Continued  from  page  333. 

Once  and  again  I  paused  in  my  career — not  so  much  to  rest  as  to 
listen  to  the  cheery  agd  not  unmusical  song  of  the  Ring-Ousel,  or 
to  the  softer  melody  of  the  Throstle.  Twice  I  lit  upon  a  nest  of  the 
former  bird,  and  then  on  one  of  the  Missel-Thrush,  who  sat  close 
by  the  while,  and  scoldingly  rebuked  my  prying  curiosity.  Once 
I  spent  a  full  half -hour  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  Pewit's  nest.  The 
parent  birds  told  me  quite  plainly  I  was  near  several,  and  a  pair 
of  Golden  Plover  more  than  hinted  to  me  that  theirs  was  not  far 
off.  There  could  scarcely  be  any  mistake  about  the  meaning  of 
their  plaintive,  almost  incessant,  piping.  But  no  nest  could  I  find; 
and  I  had  given  up  the  search  and  was  moving  away,  with  much 
subdued  chiding  of  myself  for  my  "fond"  quest  and  loss  of  time, 
when  all  at  once  I  caught  sight  of  three  beautiful  sharp-pointed, 
darkly-blotched  eggs  just  at  my  toe-point,  that  I  should  have 
trodden  upon  had  I  stepped  six  inches  further  than  where  my 
foot  rested.    And  thep  I  chided  myself  no  longer  for  my  delay. 

Thus  hours  passed,  and  mile  was  added  to  mile  of  distance 
accomplished,  and  at  length,  just  as  sundry  warnings  in  the  region 
beneath  the  girdle  gave  notice  that  my  usual  dinner  hour  was  come 
and  gone,  I  drew  within  sight  of  my  appointed  halting-place  for 
the  night,  and  at  which  I  am  now  writing  this  authentic  narrative. 

The  sight  was  really  a  fair  one,  and  one  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest.  A  few  houses,  whitewashed,  and  standing  each  in  its 
own  little  garth  or  garden,  with  here  aaid  there  another  of  some- 
what greater  pretension  exhibiting  its  stone  walls  and  slated  roof, 
were  placed  with  so  little  attention  to  arrangement  or 
symmetrical  order,  as  rather  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  had 
been  dropped  fortuitously  on  their  several  sites,  the  discarded 
toys  of  some  Giantess  Wade's  hopeful  nurseling.*  Many  of  them 

» Young  Wade,  ewen  \rhen  an  infant,  could  throw  a  rock  of  Bom<i  tons 
weight  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  or  so :  for  one  day  when  his  mother, 
Mistress  Wade  ('or  Bell  as  her  alias  was)  was  milking  her  cow  near  Swart 
how,  Master  Wade  who  having  heeii '-"•;  to  amuse  himself  on  Sleights  moor 
the  while,  (about  two  and  a  half  mii/s  distant)  became  impatient  for  the 
breast,  and  heaving  up  a  "cobble  stone"  of  about  six  or  seven  feet  each  way 
shied  it  at  his  mother  across  the  valley,  and  hie  her  hard  enough,  not  to 
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were  placed  upon  the  edge  of  a  rather  steep  grassy  slope,  which 
was  cut  off  below  by  the  twming  course  of  a  babbling,  rapid,  busy  ^ 
housewife-like  beck  that  issued  into  sight  a  little  further  up- 
issued  into  sight  from  an  alder-fringed  channel  which  wound  and 
twisted  in  untraceable  meanders,  through  mea&ows  of  no  great 
width  and  enclosed  on  either  hand  by  steep  wooded  banks.  Here 
and  the  reamong  the  deep  masses  of  foliage  a  tall  bare  scar  was  seen, 
with  a  sort  of  head-dress  of  verdure  and  its  foot  buried  in  slippers 
of  the  same.  To  the  left  of  the  scattered  houses,  just  named, 
there  appeared  a  denser  cluster  of  human  habitations;  sufficient 
in  number  to  furnish  forth  three  or  four  streets  indifferently  long, 
and  to  give  authority  to  their  inhabitants  to  style  the  sum  total  a 
Town:  which  indeed  it  must  be,  if  the  holding  of  a  market  twice 
a  month  for  cattle  and  fowls,  and  their  several  products ;  and 
twice  a  year  for  hinds  (not  four-legged,  and  both  male  and  female) 
can  entitle  it  to  an  appellation  of  such  distinction. 

As  1  turned  towards  the  right,  raising  my  eye  from  the  very 
wanton  and  inexplicable  vagaries  of  the  beck,  it  fell  on  a  long 
line  of  precipitous  bare  cliff  or  scar,  which  interposed  its  rugged 
face  between  the  steep  wooded  bank  just  noticed  and  the  grassy 
slope  below  the  houses  on  the  left.  Huge  masses  of  fallen 
fragments,  some  of  them  equal  to  a  small  house  in  size,  and  vast 
heaps  of  debris  of  smaller  dimensions,  lay  piled  below  these  scars : 
while  above,  towering  high  over  the  gnarled  thorns  which  found 
precarious  root-hold  and  sustenance  in  the  fissures  near  the  top  of  the 
crags,  itood  the  extensive  remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  proud, 
almost  impregnable  feudal  fortress ;  and  which  still  shewed  many 
an  enduring  evidence  and  sample  of  the  massive  grandeur  which 
had  characterised  it  in  common  with  almost  all  the  larger  baronial 
fastnesses  of  the  Norman  Era.  On  the  side  towards  my  stance 
of  observation  it  had  needed  very  little  in  the  way  of  an  external 
line  of  artificial  defence  or  fortfication.  Crags  of  a  hundred 
feet  in  perpendicular  height  had  effectually  rendered  it  unassailable 
there;  while  on  the  other  sides,  I  observed  as  I  continued  my 
progress  towards  the  town,  there  were  still  standing  the  walls 

hurt  her,  but, — to  leave  an  enduring  -memento  of  the  contact  on  the  stone 
itself.  The  marks  at  all  events  remained  on  the  stone  until  it  was  broken 
up  to  mend  the  highways  some  half  a  century  since.  This  interesting  young 
gentleman's  papa  and  mamma  oiinstructed  the  causeway,  commonly  called 
'•Wade's  Causey"  running  over  the  moors  between  Pickering  and  I^unsley. 
Short-sighted  antiquarians  have  called  it  a  Boman  road.  The  Giant  paved, 
the  Giantess  brought  the  material,  and  in  her  apron.  A  fact  which  proves 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  that  article  of  female  wearing  apparel. 
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whidi  bad  formed  the  exterior  def^ices,  strengthened  at  intefvaJs 
with  massy  circular  towers,^  and  with  quadrangolar  ones  at  the 
coRBers  even  more  strong  looking  and  stern. 

The  space  encl4^sed  by  the  line  of  precipice  and  these  walls 
seemed  to  be  of  an  iiTegular  four-sided  form,  and  of  very  considerable 
extent.  I  judged  the  two  sides  I  had  the  best  view  of  to  be  each 
750  to  800  feet  in  length;  and  the  shattered  summit  of  what 
seeaaed  to  be  a  circular,  and  was  certainly  a  tremendously  massive 
keep,  made  me  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  about  commencing  the 
investigations,  the  making  of  which  had  been  one  of  my  piincipal 
objects  in  directing  my  steps  towards  the  little  Town  of  Castle 
Leventon. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  found  myself  at  the  Black  Swan  in  the 
market-place,  and  discussing  the  dinner  which  a  walk  of  twenty- 
one  miles  and  the  appetizing  effects  of  the  'caller'  bracing  moor  air 
had  rendered  both  doubly  necessary  and  doubly  enjoyable :  and 
tJien,  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  my  arrival  I  found ,  myself  on 
foot  again,  en  route  for  the  Castle  Garth,  and  in  possession  of  all 
needful  particulars  as  to  facilities  of  ingress  and  local  information. 

But  I  was  much  more  fortunate  in  these  respects  than  I  could 
ever  have  anticipated.  I  do  not  mean  simply  that  I  found  the 
custodian  of  the  key,  the  Castle,  and  its  precincts,  with  no  trouble 
whatever,  and  that  he  was — as  I  had  been  told  I  should  find  him 
— ^intelligent,  an  enthusiast  about  the  castle,  and  possessed  of  a 
store  of  legends  connected  with  it  and  other  ancient  sites  in  the 
immediately  surrounding  district;  but  that  I  found  him  in  company 
with  a  most  picturesque-looking  old  man  bent  upon  the  same 
errand  with  myself,  his  rival  in  enthusiasm  and  even  in  local 
antiquarian  knowledge,  and  infinitely  his  superior  in  general 
information  and  acquaintance  with  those  parts  of  the  entire 
district  which  were  made  notable  by  the  remains  of  antiquity. 
There  was  scarcely  a  camp,  a  castle,  an  entrenchment  or  earthwork, 
j|  collection  of  pits,  a  cross  or  assemblage  of  ancient  stones,  but 
he  had  visited  them,  measured  them,  even  delineated  them;  and 
picked  up  besides  every  tradition  he  could  hear  of  that  either  was, 
or  possibly  could  be,  connected  with  any  of  them. 

I  said  he  was  old  and  picturesque-looking.  He  looked  about 
seventy  five,  but  was  still  upright  and  active  to  a  remarkable 
degree;  nearly  six  feet  high,  with  handsome,  strongly  marked 
features,  a  dark  and  gleaming  eye,  a  lofty  forehead  rather  bald, 
the  rest  of  his  head  covered,  though  thinly,  with  hair  entirely  white 
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and  fflfiiog  down  over  his  should^s,  and  mingling  on  either  side 
with  an  equally  whit©  and  very  long  and  thick  besffd*  His  dress 
was  a  coarse  blue  frock  reaching  a  little  below  the  middle  of  ibis 
thigh,  a^d  confined  by  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  His  legs 
were  cased  in  black  leather  gaiters  which  formed  continuations  to 
nearly  white,  and  by  no  means  scanty,  upper  garments,  drawn  in 
compactly  at  the  knee.  Slung  over  his  shoulders  he  carried  a 
sort  of  fisherman's  pannier  made  of  the  unpeeled  osier,  and  which 
I  afterwards  found  contained  a  roughly  covered  note-book,  a 
workman's  tape-line,  a  small  box  with  compasses,  graduated  scale 
and  other  instruments,  all  necessary  or  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
delineatmg  the  objects  which  interested  him.  In  his  hand  he 
carried  a  staff  of  nearly  seven  feet  long,  armed  at  the  butt  with  a 
with  a  small  iron  spear  Hke  termination ;  but  tapering  towards  the 
top  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  when  not  required  as  a  staff 
it  might  do  duty  as  the  lower  joint  of  a  fishing  rod: — a  suggestion 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  carefully  protected 
ferule  at  the  smaller  end.  I  observed  too  that  this  implement 
was  divided  by  a  series  of  small  brass  pins,  driven  quite  home  into 
the  wood,  into  feet  and  quarters  on  one  side,  and  into  "links"  on 
the  other. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  informed  me  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  examine,  more  carefully  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  do  before, 
certain  memorials  of  ancient  British  habitation  which  were  to  be 
met  with  in  great  abundance  and  but  little  interfered  with,  save 
by  the  hand  of  Time  and  the  foot  of  an  occasional  half  wild  moor- 
sheep,  on  several  parts  of  the  wild  moorlands  of  North  Yorkshire; 
and  that  in  his  route  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  visiting  once 
more  the  noble  ruins  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  had  fallen  in  with 
him,  and  which  had  for  him  attractions  and  interest  of  no  common 
character  and  power. 

His  history  so  far  as  he  related  it  to  me  during  the  two  or  three 
hours  I  spent  with  him  in  the  precincts  of  the  Castle  seemed  to  be 
sufficiently  interesting,  and  I  may  perhaps  find  time,  by  and  by, 
to  commit  the  main  parts  of  it  to  paper.  At  present,  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  I  had  under-estimated  liis  age.  He  told  me 
he  was  turned  of  eighty,  and  the  youngest  of  twenty-three  sons 
of  one  father;  that  when  he  was  born  his  father  was  eighty-seven; 
that  his  mother  had  been  his  father's  third  wife,  and  died  while 
he  himself  was  still  very  young.  This  patriarch  had  lived  to  be 
141  years  old,  and  was  the  son  of  a  maa  who  had  died  at  the 
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respectable  age  of  104,  having  been  more  thaa  twenty  years  of 
age  when  the  troubles  between  Charles  1st  and  the  Parliament 
first  broke  out  in  actual  war.  This  man,  my  friend's  grandfather, 
Ralph  Harwood  by  name,  had  first  drawn  breath  in  Leventou 
Castle  while  as  yet  it  stood  ia  almost  all  its  original  strength  and 
grandeur;  his  father  having  been  constable  of  the  Castle  under  Sir 
Marmaduke  Darrel  who  was  its  keeper  or  governor  for  the  king, 
as  well  as  master  of  the  game  in  the  extensive  f  orrest  of  Leventon 
Lythe. 

The  young  man  himself  joined  the  force  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  was  present  in  almost  all  the  conflicts  and 
operations  between  the  Royalist  army  and  the  forces  under  Fairfax. 
With  the  Earl — not  long  since  made  Marquis — when  he  be- 
sieged Fairfax  in  Hull,  he  was  still  with  him  when  that  Nobleman 
in  his  turn  was  besieged  in  York  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Scots  and  the  Parliament  under  Leven,  Fairfax,  Manchester  and 
Cromwell.  After  the  relief  of  York  by  Rupert  he  was  among  the 
troops  led  out  of  that  city  by  their  commander  to  join  Prince 
Rupert  in  attacking  the  Parliamentary  forces  at  Long  Marston; 
was  wouaded  there  and  made  a  painful  and  precarious  escape  to 
Leventon  Castle. 

This  was  not  however,  to  be  a  safe  asylum  for  any  length  of 
time.  A  body  of  Parliamentarians  was,  before  many  weeks  had 
passed,  detached  to  reduce  this  and  other  royalist  strong  holds  in 
the  district;  and  before  Ilarwood's  wounds  were  entirely  healed 
the  enemy  was  upon  him.  His  father  was  greviously  wounded 
the  first  day  of  the  siege  and  died  the  day  before  the  west  wall 
was  battered  down  by  the  assailants,  and  the  place  taken  after  a 
desperate  resistance.  When  he  found  death  was  fast  coming  on, 
he  made  over  to  his  son  the  charge  of  certain  documents  and 
other  matters  held  in  much  value  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Darrel,  and 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  own  care  by  that  gentleman  just 
before  his  departure  from  Leventon  on  an  important  mission 
connected  with  the  King's  service.  Some  of  these  were  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  great  value  and  were,  with  various  parchment 
writings,  deposited  in  a  secret  place  in  the  castle  chapel.  They 
were  discovered  in  the  process  of  sacrilegious  destruction  which 
took  place  on  the  capture  of  the  castle,  and  were  scattered  by  the 
parliamentary  soldiers  in  Castlegate — ^the  street  is  still  so  called— 
and  gathered  up  by  the  children  for  the  sake  of  their  gilded  and 
glittering  leaves.    One  child,  a  partial  cripple  and  far  less  active 
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than  the  rest,  had  no  chance  of  securingany  of  the  more  gorgeous- 
looking  letters  and  pictures;  but  many  dull  looking  papers  and 
parchments  lay  about  for  him  to  collect,  and  collect  them  he  did, 
and  carefully  conveyed  them  home. 

Another  deposit  was  made  in  a  secret  hiding  place  in  a  secret 
passage  in  one  of  the  square  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  fortifi- 
cation ; — called  Rosamond's  Tower  by  my  new  acquaintance,  and 
no  doubt  the  one  so  named  by  Leland.  The  secret  passage  was 
discovered,  but  the  secret  hiding  place  passed  undetected:  nor  did 
I  wonder  at  it  when  my  cicerone  showed  me  how  it  had  been 
contrived. 

Ralph  Harwood  with  five  others  of  the  garrison  fought  to 
the  last.  Desperation  furnished  them  with  strength  and  endur- 
ance; but  all  would  have  been  in  vain  had  it  not  been  for  the 
accidental  destruction  of  two  of  their  assailants,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  by  balls  probably  fired  by  their  own  friends.  This 
gave  the  advantage  so  decidedly  to  Harwood  and  his  party  that 
they  not  only  slew  two  of  the  foremost  of  their  foes  but  made  the 
others  give  back ;  and  before  they  could  return  to  the  attack  with 
a  reinforcement  which  had  come  up,  Ralph  had  made  his  escape  by 
a  small  rarely-used  postern,  the  key  of  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  his  dying  father.  One  hundred  yards  beyond  this  postern 
the  forest  banks,  already  mentioned,  began ;  and  once  in  the  forest, 
he  was  safe.  Two  of  his  companions  escaped  with  him:  the 
others  were  too  severely  wounded  to  be  capable  of  the  necessary 
exertion.  Before  midnight  the  three  were  safe  in  Scarborough 
Castle,  and  Harwood  was  one  of  the  survivors  when  that  fortress 
surrendered  after  the  long  and  gallant  defence  made  by  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Darrel  never  reappeared: — whether  he  had 
fallen  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  him,  or  whether 
he  had  succeeded  in  joining  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  at  Hull  after 
the  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,  and  had  been  one  of  the  numerous 
officers  and  gentleman  who  sailed  from  Hull  with  him  in  search 
of  an  asylum  on  the  continent,  Harwood  was  never  able  to  ascrtain. 
And  it  was  nearly  ten  years  before  he  was  himself  able  to 
revisit  the  shattered  remnants  of  Leventon  Castle.  When  he  at 
length  did  so,  he  not  only  succeeded  in  recovering  the  parchments, 
documents  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  which  had  been  deposited 
in  Rosamond's  tower,  but  the  verf  first  person  he  met  was  the 
deformed,  dwarfish  young  man  who,  as  a  crippled  child,  after  the 
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WKtk  of  the  oastle,  had  jMcked  np  and  stored  away  the  umaTiting* 
looking  parchments  and  manuscripts  so  ccmtemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  his  more  nimble  compamons.  These  too  Harwood  recovered 
at  last,  but  not  without  exchanging  for  th^u  more  than  half  the 
contents  of  the  small  bag  of  money  he  had  found  in  the  seciet 
recess. 

The  records  thus  preserved  were  most  carefully  kept  by  Ralph 
Harwood,  and  eventually  handed  down  to  his  son.  From  him 
they  passed  to  his  youngest  son,  partly  because  his  tastes  and 
pursuits  seemed  from  an  early  age  to  mark  him  out  as  the  proper 
depositary;  but,  principally,  because  at  the  time  the  old  man 
made  them  over  to  him,  of  all  his  numerous  brothers  but  one 
survived:  all  but  two,  out  of  thirteen,  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of 
their  country — six  in  the  army,  five  in  the  navy — ^and  the  only 
one  surviving  besides  himself  was  serving  in  Canada. 

My  companion — Miles  Harwood,  he  told  me  he  was  called — 
pointed  out  to  me  the  postern  through  which  his  grandfather  had 
escaped;  and  he  made  mo  likewise  observe  that  its  arch  was 
evidently  Saxon.  It  was  certainly  a  most  interesting  object 
among  the  surrounding  ruins.  He  bade  me  take  notice  also  of 
the  gate  of  the  inner  ward  :  not  simply  because  it  had  been  very 
strongly  fortified,  tokens  of  which  fact  were  still  abundantlj 
apparent ;  for  I  could  see  there  had  been  a  drawbridge  over  the 
foss,  and  a  tower  abutting  upon  it  on  the  side  next  the  frowning 
keep:  and  that  from  this  tower  the  only  entrance  into  the  keep, 
sheltered  by  a  wall  of  prodigious  strength  and  loop-holed,  had 
existed ;  but  because  of  a  certain  flagstone  of  large  dimensions 
which  lay  in  the  very  centre  of  the  way.  and  on  which  was  still 
traceable  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  once,  no  doubt,  deeply  en- 
graven and  sharply  defined.  "Under  that  flag,"  said  Miles 
Harwood,  "there  lie  the  remains  of  a  himaan  body,  and  I  can  tell 
you  how  that  body  came  to  lie  there.  And  a  sad  gloomy  sort  of 
history  I  have  always  thought  it." 

Miles  told  me  the  history;  and  I  have  noted  it  down  and  read  it 
over  to  him  to  be  sure  it  was  accurate.     It  will  be  found  in  my 
next  chapter.* 
_« 1 

•  I  returned  home  three  da^  s  ago,  and  found  my  wife  had  outmanoBuvred 
me.  She  had  made  the  plazicr  take  out  a  pane  of  glass  from  the  study 
window  and  open  the  casement;  ana  my  study  had  been  "thorough  cleaaed;" 
with  what  dam  jge  to  boc^ks^  M.S.S.,  eggs,  &e,,  I  mted,  not  saj. 
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^iUlHhtu^  Warn  €mmil 


At  a  meeting^of  this  Corporation  held  a  short  time  ago,  the  first 
business  entered  on  the  notice  paper  was  *  To  inaugurate  the  Oak 
Chair  for  the  Mayor  of  Middlesbrough,  constructed  out  of  the 
wood  of  the  ancient  Cell,  and  to  hear  read  a  short  paper  thereon, 
prepared  by  the  Mayor/    The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to. 


It  is  difficult  to  find  the  origin  of  the  name  Middleburg — ^it  is 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Saxons  from  Jutland  or 
Zealand,  where  there  are  towns  of  that  name ;  there  is  also  one  in 
Holland,  and  most  remarkable,  it  is  on  the  river  Tase.  The 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  Old  Farm  House  of  Middlesbro*,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  some  of  the  windows  and  other  remains  of  the 
ancient  Chapel  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John  and  St.  Hilda  of 
Middleburgh;  a  drawing  of  these  remains  was  made  at  the  time 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Longstaff,  the  Historian  of  Darlington,  a  wood  cut 
thereof  is  inserted  in  that  work,  copies  of  which  are  before  you ; 
several  zig-zag  stones  were  also  found  with  other  parts  of  a 
Norman  arch,  and  some  even  of  an  earlier  period  than  that,  these 
have  been  preserved,  and  may  all  still  be  seen,  having  been  placed 
in  the  end  of  a  building  erected  on  the  site.  A  large  beam  and 
other  smaller  pieces  of  'oak  timber  were  taken  out  of  this  old  part 
of  the  building,  and  preserved  by.  Mr  Councillor  Robert  Wilson, 
who  presented  them  to  the  first  town-council  on  the  incorporation 
of  the  borough,  and  who  ordered  them  to  be  made  into  a  civic 
chair  for  the  use  of  the  Mayor  when  presiding  over  them.  The 
chair  is  now  before  you,  and  the  council  will  from  this  day  adopt 
it  for  the  purpose  named,  and  I  have  thought  that  on  this  occasion 
a  brief  account  of  this  pious  foundation  might  be  of  some  interest 
to  the  inhabitants  and  friends  of  the  borough  of  Middlesborough. 

In  the  early  days  when  Christianity  was  first  preached  to  the 
people,  the  places  chosen  for  the  erection  of  monasteries,  par- 
ticularly in  these  nothern  parts,  were  in  the  most  wild  and 
unfrequented  places,  which  were  not  only  adapted  to  a  life  of 
retirement,  but  as  the  most  secure  retreats,  and  the  least  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  ferocious  people  which  yet  remained  uncon- 
verted, and  who  were  continually  stirring  up  feuds  against  the 
Christians.  All  the  churches  built  at  this  early  period,  by  the 
first  missionaries,  were  of  wood  and  covered  with  thatch  or  reeds. 
The  Venerable  Bede  tells  us  that  in  686  St.  Cuthbert  visited,  for 
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the  last  time,  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  his  diocese,  and  at 
tha  same  time,  this  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Abbey  of  Whitby, 
and  conjectures  that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  servants  of 
Christ  in  those  parts,  he  dedicated  a  church  at  Middleburgh,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  to  -^tfleda,  the  successor  of  St.  HilQa. 
In  867,  this  church,  with  many  other  religious  houses  in  Yorkshire 
all  suffered  or  were  destroyed,  in  the  Danish  incursions ;  indeed 
Simeon,  of  Durham,  tells  us  that  after  the  devastation  of  the 
country  by  the  Danes,  the  monasteries  and  churches  were  reduced 
to  ashes  and  Christianity  was  almost  extinct.  In  the  year  1120 
Robert  de  Brus  and  Agnes  his  wife,  with  the  consent  of  Adam 
their  son  and  heir,  gave  the  cell  and  church  of  St.  Hilda  at 
Middleburg  and  two  carucates  and  two  oxgangs  of  land  in 
Newham,  as  a  perpetual  alms  to  the  Abbot  of  Whitby,  on  the 
condition  that  some  of  the  monks  should  always  reside  and 
perform  divine  service  there.  This  grant  was  confirmed  at 
different  times  by  Kings  Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  and  also  by 
Archbishops  Thurston,  Henry  and  John — ^the  latter  exempting 
them  from  the  dues  called  Synodals  and  Episcopal  usuages.  In  the 
records  of  the  Abbey  of  Whitby  numerous  grants  to  this  chapel 
are  related  at  length;  they  relate  that  in  the  time  of  Abbot 
Richard  the  II.,  and  between  the  years  1180  and  1230  benefactions 
were  made  by  Robert  Casin,  who  gave  onepxgang  in  Leventhorpe, 
Walter  de  CoUeby,  three  acres  in  CoUeby  (now  Tolesby)  field 
and  pasturage  for  two  cows,  one  horse,  and  six  sheep.  Robert 
Galicien,  of  Marton,  and  his  family  gave  above  8  acres  at  Brach- 
anhoe,  in  the  parish  of  Mai-ton,  and  five  acres  in  Longelands, 
which  donations  were  confirmed  by  the  Mallibise  family;  who 
appear  to  have  added  some  gifts  of  their  own;  William,  of  Marton, 
gave  two  acres  in  the  parish  of  Marton;  Balderice,  of  Arusum, 
gave  six  acres  in  his  manor;  Richard,  his  son,  gave  two  acres  in 
Leventhorpe;  Geoffery,  of  Arusum,  gave  one  acre  in  Middleburgh; 
and  Henry  Ruff,  of  Arusum,  six  acres  in  Middleburgh ;  Robert, 
son  of  Rose,  of  Ormesby,  gave  eight  acres  in  Ormesby  Field,  a 
toft  and  a  croft  in  Ormesby,  and  his  meadows  at  Kettlepits  and 
Peselands ;  Peter,  son  of  Robert,  of  Cleveland,  also  gave  lands  in 
Ormesby.  Gregory,  of  Levingthorpe,  gave  five  acres  there, 
William,  grandson  of  Accline,  of  Levingthorpe,  three  perches 
and  William,  son  of  Line,  of  Levingthorpe,  2J  acres  and  1^  rods, 
all  situate  near  Middleburgh,  Levij:gthorpe,  Anisum  &c.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tees.  ^  This  cell  in  which  resided  12  or  more  monks, 
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had  its  own  prior,  also  its  owa  compotus,  and  keeping  seperate 
aceonnts  from  those  of  the  mother  church  of  Whitby,  but  paying 
over  to  that  church  all  its  surplus  revenue.  Eoger  de  Middleburgh, 
who  was  Prior  of  this  cell,  and  lived  many  years  here,  was  elected 
SUh  Abbot  of  Whitby,  he  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  learning,  and  who,  during  the  22  years  of  his 
reign,  raised  the  monastery  of  Whitby  to  the  full  zenith  of  its 
glory,  and  never  did  it  figure  so  illustrious  as  when  governed 
by  the  Abbot,  Roger  de  Middleburgh."  Between  1230  and  1261, 
William  of  Middleburgh,  another  of  our  monks,  was  elected  Prior 
of  Guisbume.  In  1393,  Thomas  de  Hawkesgarth,  our  Prior, 
attended  at  Whitby,  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  new  Abbot.  Ii^ 
the  year  1133  the  Monks  of  Middleburgh,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Guisburne.  who  were  joint  owners  of  the  tithes  of  Stiainton,  had 
a  grievous  quarrel  about  these  and  the  patronage;  the  claim  was 
settled  by  the  personal  interference  of  their  common  patron, 
Robert  de  Brus,  who,  to  prevent  further  disputes,  decided  that 
the  Monks  of  Middleburgh,  should  have  a  certain  portion  of  the 
fee  of  Mallet,  in  Middleburgh,  and  the  abbot  of  Guisburne,  all  the 
other  matters  in  dispute,  and  that  Middleburgh  for  the  future 
should  be  a  distinct  parish  seperate  from  Stainton,  Richard  de 
Malabese  endowing  it  with  certain  lands  in  Caldecote  Slack  (now 
Cargo  Fleet).  The  lands,  &c.,  with  which  the  Priory  of  Middle- 
burgh was  endowed  were  valued  in  the  22nd  of  Henry  the  VIII, 
at  about  £25  6s.  9d.  per  annum,  as  follows. — 

The  Cell  at  Middleburgh 

Lands  iu  Middleburgh 

Lands  in  Newham 

Lands  in  Linthorpe 

Ditto  in  Marton 

Ditto  in  Ormesby 

Other  Lands  not  enumerated 

The  site  of  the  cell,  &c,  was  granted  to  Thomas  Reeve,  Esq.,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  reign.  Such  is  the 
history  of  the  ancient  cell  and  chapel  of  Middleburgh  collected 
from  the  several  historians;  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  Doomsday 
Book,  but  the  leading  facts  are  recorded  in  the  Monasticon;  the 
question  to  decide  is,  whether  the  remains  exposed  on  pulling 
down  the  old  farm  house,  which  30  years  ago  constituted  the 
whole  of  Middlesbrough,  were  a  part  of  the  cell  and  chapel  or 
one  of  them.    Lawton,  an  historian,  writes  that  *onthe  26th  May, 
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1780,  a  faculty  was  graDted  to  build  a  chapel  at  Newport  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Middleburgh  church,  demolished  seventy  years 
preceding,'  and  Graves,  writing  in  1808,  informs  us  'that  the 
chapel  has  been  long  in  ruins,  and  nothing  of  the  sacred  edifice 
remains';  'but  notwithstanding  this  testimony,'  writes  Ord,  the 
later  historian,  who  saw  the  old  house  when  being  pulled  down, 
'we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  windows,  walls,  stonework,  and 
other  remains  now  visible,  are  those  of  the  chapel,  and  not  of  the 
cell,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  size  and  architectural  formation 
of  the  structures,  which  were  concealed  from  view  in  the  time  of 
Charlton  and  Graves,  and  indeed  long  before  1730,  having  been 
Qiade  use  of  and  built  up,  as  we  noticed,  in  the  old  farm  house. 
That  this  is  nothing  less  than  the  original  chapel,  granted  by 
Robert  de  Brus,  to  the  Abbey  of  Whitby,  is  further  corroborated, 
that  in  digging  the  foundations  of  some  houses  contiguous  from 
20  to  30  human  bodies  were  discovered  and  exposed  to  view  ; 
other  remaias  were  also  discovered  in  forming  the  street  leading 
up  to  the  church-yard,  and  on  diggmg  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent church,  but  singular  to  relate,  without  any  appearance  of 
coffins  or  other  materials.  In  conclusion,  as  these  are  the  sole 
remains  of  antiquity  of  which  Middlesbrough  can  boast,  and  as 
they  moreover  settle  a  disputed  point  in  local  history,  I  trust  that 
you,  gentlemen,  and  your  successors,  will  treasure  this  civic  chair 
as  a  relique  of  bye-gone  times  and  as  a  connectmg  hnk  between 
Middlesbrough  of  our  day,  and  that  of  the  earliest  settlement  of 
Christianity  on  this  our  homestead  1100  or  1200  years  ago.' 

The  Town-Clerk,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor,  read  two  extracts 
from  the  above  paper,  copies  of  which  were  handed  to  all 
members  present. 

Mr.  Baxter :  So  much  for  the  old  arm  chair.     (Laughter.) 

Note. — ^The  Abbot  Rodger  de  Middleburg,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing,  is  called  Roger  de  Scarboro'^  in  both  the  histories  of 
Whitby.  lEd.  W.  R. 
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That  man  alone  is  truly  brave 

Whose  will  has  oonqiiered  passions  strong, 
Torn  from  his  breast  each  deadly  knave 

And  bound  it  with  an  iron  thong. 

The  steady  light  from  reason's  orb 
Shines  then  in  unrefracted  rays 

On  heart  and  soul  'which  all-absorb 
The  heavenly  gift  in  constant  praise. 

He.  9^68  his  Maker  through  bit  wm^ks, 
Which  gradually  unfold  tf)  view; 

For  in  life's  march  h.»  never  lurks, 
But  girds  hiawelf  with  strength  anew. 

Onward  and  upward  is  his  course; 

The  footsteps  of  the  Christ,  his  guides; 
Life's  goal  is  rtached  without  remorse 

And  death  his  future  from  us  hides. 

But  faith  perceives  beyond  the  veil, 
The  new-born  spirit  glorious  free; 

Borne  high  by  angels  who  all  bail 
A  soul  to  immortality ! 


A.C. 
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Gazing  upward,  at  the  stars, 

Twinkling  far  on  high; 
At  the  planets,  silent  fires, 

Wandering  in  the  sky ; 
At  the  pale  and  haughty  moon, 

Travelling  alone, 
like  the  monarch  of  the  night 

Watching  o'er  her  own, — 
"Whence  are  ye?"  I  raptured  ask, 

"  What  your  history  ? 
Tell  to  me  the  long  sought  tale, 

Full  of  mystery." 

And  the  answer  solemnly. 

Falls  into  my  heart, 
"We  are  from  the  Sovereign  Power, 

Fashioned  by  His  art, 
Ab  we  voya^re  round  the  sides 

We  His  glory  show. 
And  from  our  exalted  paths. 

Teach  to  all  below, 
That  the  God  wi»o  made  the  worlds — 

Guideth  them  in  peace, 
Kor  until  He  speaks  the  word, 

Shall  their  order  cease." 
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At  the  village  of  Newholm,  about  two  miles  from  Whitby,  and 
about  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  August  the  30th 
1840,  I  observed  the  singular  phenomenoQ  of  five  rainbows  at 
one  time.  The  principal  primary  bow  was  very  large  and  brilli- 
ant, with  its  secondary  bow  higher  in  the  heavens  as  usual.  The 
three  inner  ones  were  close  to  each  other.  The  first  of  these  was 
about  half  the  size  of  the  larger  bow,  and  the  remaining  two  were 
rather  less.  They  also  gradually  diminished  in  brilliancy,  the  interior 
one  being  the  least  brilliant.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
arch,  the  three  inner  bows  were  distinct,  and  concentric  with  the 
principal  bow.  In  some  places  they  were  interrupted,  or  blended 
into  each  other;  so  that  at  one  end  they  united  into  one  of  super- 
ior brilliancy.  In  the  order  of  the  colours  they  all  resembled  the 
principal  bow,  red  being  uppermost.  I  suppose  the  phenomenon 
arose  from  the  sun  shining  against  different  strata  of  clouds. 

The  afternoon  had  been  haz3%  with  the  wind  from  the  north 
east,  but  in  the  evening  it  cleared  up  in  the  west,  and  the  sun 
shone  out  brightly.  No  rain  fell  where  I  was  standing,  but  the 
sky,  except  in  the  north  west,  was  covered  with  loose  clouds. 

A  very  similar  phenomenon  was  witnessed  in  the  northern 
regions  by  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Scoresby,  at  that  time  Captain 
Scoresby.     See  his  voyage  to  Greenland  page  23. 

The  Rainbow  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  things 
in  nature,  and  is  always  the  largest  when  the  sun  is  near  tSte 
horizon.  The  primary  bow  is  occasioned  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
falling  on  the  upper  part  of  the  drops  of  water,  which  after 
having  been  twice  refracted  and  once  reflected,  come  to  the  eye; 
and  the  secondary  bow  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  which 
fall  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  drops,  and  come  to  the  eye  after 
they  have  been  twice  refracted  and  twice  reflected.  As  in  the 
reflection  of  light  a  large  portion  of  the  rays  are  lost  by  absorption, 
the  secondary  bow  is  always  fainter  than  the  primary  bow.  The ' 
double  reflection  also  causes  the  colours  of  the  secondary  bow  to 
be  in  the  contrary  order  from  those  of  the  primary  bow.  The 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  as  is  well  known,  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance that  ordinary  white  light  is  formed  by  the  union  of  many 
coloured  rays,  which  may  be  separated  by  refraction,  and  made 
visible.  The  truth  of  this  property  of  light,  formed  one  of  the 
grand  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Mahtin  Simpson. 
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A  Cockney  will  tell  yon  there  is  no  place  like  London,  and  to 
a  great  extent  he  will  speak  the  truth,  though  he  does  so  with 
the  prejudiced  thoughtlessness  of  a  native.  London  is  surpassed 
by  other  places  in  some  important  points,  it  wants  the  bright 
airiness  of  Paris,  and  the  picturesque  beauty  of  many  continental 
capitals.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of  the  noble  grandeur  of  many  a 
forgotten  Spanish  City  with  its  elaborate  monuments  of  the  piety 
of  ages  gone  by,  whilst  not  a  few  German  towns  can  produce 
such  gems  of  ancient  architecture  as  our  modern  Babylon  ciinnot 
even  pretend  to  rival,  but  yet  in  most  respects,  London  alone 
can  be  London's  parallel.  In  no  other  city  of  the  world  can  such 
contrasts  and  contrarieties  be  encountered  ;  palatial  elegance  and 
unbounded  wealth  side  by  side  with  the  most  squalid  wretched- 
ness and  hopeless  poverty,  swarms  of  busy  industry  where  only 
a  few  years  ago  the  song-bird  had  the  wild  freedom  to  himself, 
everywhere  evidence  of  what  the  extreme  of  civilization  can 
produce,  both  in  the  shape  of  happy  prosperity  and  hopeless 
crime.  It  is,  too,  the  world's  bazaar,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
known  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  of  which  we  shall  not  at 
some  season  of  the  year  find  a  representative  there.  The  glitter- 
ing ambassador  from  Peru  rolling  in  his  luxury,  and  the  Malay 
sailor  in  his  haggard  squalor,  may  be  found  not  a  long  way  from 
the  dark  representative  of  Hayti,  and  the  Indian  juggler  plying 
his  art  in  the  open  street.  Every  want  that  the  most  pampered 
fancy  can  desire  meets  with  its  supply,  and  London  thoroughfares 
tell  the  passer  by,  that  from  all  possible  regions,  men  are  there 
to  shew  what  the  almighty  dollar  can  do. 

Perhaps  however,  the  most  suggestive  sight  in  London  is  one 
that  is  not  often  contemplated  out  of  a  given  circle.  For  the 
truest  element  of  thought,  we  would  take  an  intelligent  stranger 
to  the  librarian's  desk  at  the  reading  room  of  the  British  Museum. 

He  will  see  there  a  magnificent  room,  itself  a  study  from  its 
wonderful  and  elegant  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed.  Books  will  meet  his  eye  everywhere,  and  before  him 
will  be  arrayed  what  look  like  rather  elderly  members  of  a  very 
industrious  and  pains-taking  school.     The  cynic  will   be  most 
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surprised  at  the  astaaading  fact,  that  b^e  and  there  a  f^w  ladies 
may  be  found  sitting  together  without  ever  speaking  a  word,  a 
circumstance  which  he  perliaps  never  met  with  in  his  life  before 
outside  a  church.  What  can  l^ey  all  be  about,  sitting  hard  at 
work  as  if  they  were  doing,  like  naughty  children,  the  bidding 
of  some  stern  task-master,  as  a  punislmient  for  some  folly 
committed  in  happier  and  freer  moments. 

The  stranger's  astonishment  would  be  by  no  means  small,  and 
perhaps  would  culminate  to  '  a  point,  if,  having  singled  out 
some  odd-looldng  man  amongst  the  industrious  company,  for  all 
.  of  whose  visible  clothing  a  speculating  Jew  might  perhaps 
give  half  a  crown,  and  doubt  whether  he  had  made  a  bargain, 
and  having  asked  who  he  was,  should  be  told  he  was  a  man  of 
world-wide  reputation,  who  had  afforded  the  enquirer  himself 
many  an  hour  of  pleasure  and  improvement. 

This  one  room,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  past  and  probable  future 
results,  is  perhaps  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  such  a  company 
as  is  collected  in  it,  can  be  equalled  by  no  other  place  whatever. 

Here  come  all  the  most  learned  of  the  earth  to  consult  the  dead 
yet  ever-living  evidence  of  learning  of  past  ages,  that  they  may 
hand  down  to  future  generations  the  added  stores  of  their 
experience  for  the  delectation  and  intellectual  sustenance  of 
ages  yet  unborn.  Here  the  man  comes,  perhaps  of  crippled 
worldly  means,  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  simplest  book 
which  he  is  here  to  read,  who  by  dint  of  genius  and  perseverance 
carves  out  for  himself  no  mean  niche  at  a  future  day  in  the 
temple  of  literary  fame.  There  sits  one,  eating  perhaps  his  sandwich 
and  probably  materially  greasing  his  fingers  the  while,  whose 
works  are  of  so  spirituelle  and  sublime  a  character  that  a  common- 
place man  would  hardly  think  that  he  could  eat  at  all.  There, 
lolling  back  in  a  contemplative  mood,  t^^al;g  to  balance  a  pen  on 
his  fingers*  ends  by  way  of  manual  exercise  sits  one  whose 
pages  have  carried  you  far  away  into  every  possible  realm  of 
fancy,  and  you  see  there  where  and  ho-^N^  he  g*ets  his  food  for  that 
said  fancy.  That  quiet-looking  lady  maj"  be  the  sensation  novel- 
ist of  her  day,  looking  out  for  some  distant  historical  fact  as  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  the  next  stirring  vendiro  of  her  pen.  Perhaps 
you  may  find  there,  dressed  in  the  heig•h^  of  fashion,  with  a  crin- 
oline seriously  incommoding  her  neighbours,  and  a  sweet  thing 
of  a  bonnet  contracted  into  the  smallest:  of  infinitesimal  space  the 
compiler  of  some  serious  production    1 1'lM^ed  to  support  her 
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weafcefT  brethren  on  their  fitful  progress  to  another  world; 
certain  it  is,  that  yon  will  meeft  in  that  room,  much  that  will 
dfitobtise  you  of  many  exalted  ideas  which  may  be  formed  of  the 
divine  nature  of  authors,  and  their  want  of  likeness  to  their 
fellowmen. 

In  this  wonderful  brain-factory,  the  real  work  of  the  world  is 
done.  Here  thought  produces  thought,  the  archives  of  the  past 
are  made  subservient  to  the  uses  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
and  the  tastes  of  the  age,  both  for  good  and  ill,  find  their  direct- 
ing power  here.  There  is  no  limit  whatever  to  the  influence 
which  this  room,  and  the  study  undergone  within  its  walls  has 
on  the  world,  here  is  embodied  in  its  fullest  sense,  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  word,  Book — and  from  this  great  library  of"  the 
world,  we  will  take  our  stand  upon  the  task  on  which  we  are 
engaged.  '  .       , 

It  is  no  libel  on  a  past  generation  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  read- 
ing one.  In  the  country  especially  was  it  the  case  that  the  man 
of  even  moderate  literary  tastes  was  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  The  country  squire  read  his  racing  calander,  and  some 
wonderful  book  on  farriery  which  had  descended  to  him  with  the 
estate,  whilst  his  wife  devoutly  studied  her  cookery  book,  and 
perhaps  with  less  devotion  her  bible;  keeping  for  special  orna- 
mental occasions,  Sir  Charles  Grandison's  Adventures,  and 
Chesterfield's  cold-hearted  advice  to  his  Son,  but  beyond  this 
their  library,  if  they  had  one,  gave  them  little  concern. 

To  the  labouring  classes  and  artizans,  letters  were  just  so 
many  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  quite  as  unintelligible  as  any 
record  of  ancient  days  that  ever  puzzled  the  most  zealous  anti- 
quary, but  things  are  mostly  changed  now. 

George  Stephenson,  when  he  got  reluctant  permission 
from  a  doubting  legislature  to  carry  them  about  at  a  more 
rapid  than  accustomed  rate,  was  hardly  himself  conscious  of  the 
latent  power  which  he  was  to  bring  to  light  for  the  future. 

To  the  means  of  locomotion  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
advance  of  the  age.  Headier  association  produced  readier 
thought,  colUsion  of  thought  brought  out  increased  intelligence^ 
masses  of  people  met  more  frequently  to  discuss  their  wants  and 
capabilities,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  generated,  a  desire  for  learn- 
ing  something  shewed  itself,  the  demand  produced  the  supply, 
means  of  education  were  facilitated,  and  gradually  the  people, 
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both  high  and  low,  became  more  elevafced  in  their  ideas^  end  tiwe 
have  become  what  we  are  now ;  a  nation  which  generally  ^ecog- 
ni2ses  the  value  of  information,  and  appreciates  at  its  pioper 
estimate,  the  means  and  opportunities  of  obtaining  it. 

The  cheap  newspaper  of  itself  alone  begets  a  desire  to  be  able 
to  read  it,  and  so  it  is,  that  from  one  cause  or  another  We  no 
longer  consider  a  book  as  something  for  a  scholar  alone,  nor  do 
we  happen  to  look  with  contempt  upon  a  man  because  he  umpis- 
takeably  knows  more  about  any  given  subject,  or  many  than 
ourselves  It  might  seem  impossible  that  we  ever  should  do  so, 
did  we  not  remember  with  what  contemptuous  derision,  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Association  and  similar  societies  were 
met.  A  man  who  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his 
fellow-creatures  and  himself  was  considered  a  fair  butt  for  the 
would-be  wits  of  the  day,  and  the  only  wonder  was,  that  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  on  the  founders  of  such  institutions  they 
persevered  as  they  did,  and  made  us  what  we  have  become. 

We  know,  however,  better  now,  and  value  our  books  suffici- 
ciently  to  make  the  inquiry  of  some  interest  as  to  what  in  the 
world  people  did,  when  a  book  was  really  a  thing  that  had  no 
existance  whatever. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  human  history  when  something  was 
not  required  more  than  the  mere  power  of  speech  and  language 
for  the  conmiunication  of  ideas  and  the  elucidation  of  thought, 
and  it  is  curious  to  notice,  what  in  the  earliest  ages  were 
employed  as  substitutes  for  our  printing,  and  civilized  method  of 
writing  by  means  of  what  we  have  now,  common  pens,  ink,  and 
paper.  Before  the  invention  of  recording  events  by  writing, 
trees  were  planted,  or  heaps  of  stone  erected  in  memory  of  past 
events.  The  most  ancient  mode  of  writing  was  on  bricks,  tales, 
and  oyster  shells,  or  on  tables  of  stone,  afterwards  on  plates 
made  of  ivory,  and  on  the  bark  or  leaves  of  trees. 

We  all  know  Moses'  tables  of  stone,  and  Pliny  tells  us  that 
lead  was  used  for  writing ;  afterwards  bronze  was  made  use  of, 
and  the  Komans  used  brass.  Amongst  early  inventions,  mfki^ 
were  remarkably  rude  and  miserable  substitutes  for  better 
material.  According  to  the  history  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabs 
seem  to  have  carved  remarkable  events  on  bones  with  a  knife 
and  hung  them  up  with  a  string,  .•\s  chronicles  for  reference.. 

When  wax  was  used  they  wrote  with  an  iron  bodkin.  The 
Stylus  as  it  was  called,  was  made  sharp  at  one  end  and  blunt  at 
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ftkeiother  for  tiie  purpose  of/dsfadttg.  The  critics  in  Boman 
timeff,  according  to  Oioero,  were  aocustomed  in  reading  their 
rfrfrmairascripta  to  notice  particular  passages  by  joining  a  piece 
of  red  wax.  In  course  of  time  parchments  came  into  use,  and 
t}l$nce^rose  our  illuminated  manuscripts,  for  which  we  are  so 
<mucb  indebted  for  the  early  records  of  our  history.  Our  present 
vf^per  surpasses  all  other  for  ease  and  convenience  of  writing. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  we  possess  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  ink  equal  in  beauty  and  colour  to  that  used  by 
the  ancients.  The  rolls  and  records  from  the  15th  to  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  compared  with  those  of  the  5th  and  12th, 
show  the  excellence  of  the  earlier  ones  which  are  well  preserved, 
whilst  many  of  the  latter  ones  are  scarcely  legible. 

Of  course  the  discovery  of  printing  considerably  altered  both 
the  appearance  of  books,  and  their  increased  capabihties  of 
furthering  the  means  of  civilization.  When  it  was  fairly  estab- 
lished it  became  the  ambition  of  the  learned  to  be  correctors  of 
the  press  to  eminent  printers,  and  the  names  of  such  correctors 
were  added  to  the  printers',  and  editions  were  valued  according  to 
the  abilities  of  the  correctors.  One  of  the  early  printers,  Kobert 
Stephens,  was  very  eminent  in  his  line,  and  to  render  his  editions 
as  perfect  as  possible  he  hung  up  the  proofs  in  public  places 
that  they  might  be  corrected  by  any  one  capable  of  doing  it. 

.,    Such  was  the  infancy   of  printing,  and  we  know  to  what 
.perfection  it  has  reached  in  the  present  day. 

Having  now  got  our  books  fairly  printed,  we  have  a  word  to 
say  on  the  effect  which  their  existance  has  upon  people  of  divers 
.  states  and  conditions,  according  to  their  different  mental  power 
and  tastes,  after  which  we  shall  take  a  glance  at  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  literature  and  authors  in  this  country. 

We  have  said,  that  until  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the 
possession  of  books  was  by  no  means  common,  and  the  desire  to 
read  them  only  of  a  limited  character,  and  it  was  quite  true  that 
it  was  so.  There  was,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course,  always 
a  reading  public,  otherwise  books  would  never  have  been  pro- 
duced at  all,  and  such  things  as  authors  would  not  exist,  and 
sometimes  the  desire  to  accumulate  them  has  amounted  to  almost 
a  madness,  so  much  so,  that  the  greatest  book  collector  has 
generally  been  considered  as  not  by  any  means  most  likely  to  be 
familiar  with  their  contents.     Such  persons,  though  having  their 
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use  as  being  the  channel  of  much  that  is  valuable  being  collected 
together,  have  been  the  butt  of  writers  of  all  ages,  who  have  not 
failed  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of  those  who  measure 
their  literature  by  the  yard,  and  estimate  the  value  of  their 
book-shelves,  by  the  Russian  leather  and  gilding  which  they 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  contain.  A  great  book-devourer 
generally  remains  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  the  really 
earnest  reader  is  almost  always  an  illustration  of  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death.  The  writings  of  the  Roman  philoso- 
phers seem  to  bear  evidence  of  this  fact.  Senica  when  an  old 
man  says — '*If  you  are  fond  of  books,  you  will  escape  the 
tedium  of  life,  you  will  neither  sigh  for  evening,  disgusted 
with  the  occupations  of  the  day,  nor  will  you  live  dissatisfied 
with  yourself  or  unprofitable  to  others."  Cicero  has  positively 
told  us  that  ''  study  is  the  food  of  youth,  and  the  amusem^it  of 
old  age."  The  mere  empty  book  possessor  is,  however,  a  being 
of  deferent  material.  His  is  a  mere  outside  love  of  literature, 
neither  more  nor  less.  This  desire,  for  fine  editions  is  the  worst 
phase  of  the  Biblomaniac's  disease  and  Dibdin  says  of  thi:^ 
symptom,  '^  A  passion  for  a  book  which  has  any  peculiarity  about 
it,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  condition,  is 
indicative  of  a  rage  for  unique  copies,  and  is  unquestionably  a 
strong  prevailing  symptom  of  the  Biblomania.  Let  me  therefore, 
urge,  says  he,  "every  sober  and  cautious  collector,  not  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  terms,  matchless  and  unique,  which  in  nlim 
italics  is  studiously  introduced  into  booksellers'  catalogues  to  lead 
the  unwary  astray.  Such  a  collector  may  fancy  himself  proof 
against  the  temptation,  and  will  in  consequence,  call  only  to  look 
at  this  unique  book,  but  when  he  views  the  morrocco  binding, 
silk  water  tabby  lining,  blazing  gilt  edges, — when  he  turns  over 
the  white  and  spotless  leaves,  gazes  on  the  amplitude  of  margin, 
on  a  rare  and  lovely  print  introduced,  and  is  charmed  by  the  soft 
coaxing  manner  in  which,  by  the  skill  of  Herring  or  MacMnlay, 
leaf  succeeds  to  leaf,  he  can  no  longer  bear  up  agtiinst  the 
temptation,  and  confessing  himself  vanquished,  purchases  and 
retreats."  But  the  disease  is  not  incurable,  and  the  same  autho- 
rity acquaints  us  how  it  may  be  alleviated,  if  not  totally  eradicated. 

'<  The  disease  of  Biblomania,  "  he  declares,  "  is  matei-ially  soft- 
ened or  rendered  mild,  by  directing  their  studies  to  useful  and 
profitable  works,  whether  these  be  printed  on  large  or  small 
paper,  in  the  Gothic,  Roman,  or  Italic  type.    To  consider  purely 
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the  intrinsic  exoellence,  and  not  the  exterior  splendour  or  adven- 
titions  value  of  any  production,  will  keep  us  perhaps  wholly 
free  from  this  disease.  Let  the  midnight  lamp  be  burnt  to  illu- 
minate the  stores  of  antiquity,  whether  they  be  romances,  or 
chronicles,  or  legends,  and  whether  they  be  printed  by  Aldus  or 
by  Caxton,  if  a  brighter  lusture  can  thence  be  thrown  upon  the 
pages  of  modern  learning.  To  trace  genius  to  its  source,  or  to 
see  how  she  has  been  influenced,  or  modified  by  the  lore  of  past 
times,  is  both  a  pleasing  and  profitable  pursuit.  To  see  how 
Shakespeare  has  here  and  there  plucked  a  flower  from  some  old 
ballad,  or  popular  tale,  to  enrich  his  own  imperishable  garland, 
to  follow  Spenser  and  Milton  in  their  dehghtful  labyrinths  'midst 
the  splendour  of  Italian  literature,  are  studies  which  stamp  a 
dignity  upon  our  intellectual  characters.  But,  in  such  a  pursuit, 
let  us  not  overlook  the  wisdom  of  modern  times,  nor  fancy  that 
what  is  only  ancient  can  be  excellent.  We  must  remember  that 
Bacon,  Boyle,  Locke,  Taylor,  ChilUngworth,  Robertson,  Hume, 
Gibbon,  and  Paley,  are  names  which  always  command  attention 
from  the  wise  and  remind  us  of  the  improved  state  of  reason  and 
acquired  knowledge  during  the  last  two  centuries." 

To  he  contirmed. 


I  love  to  look  upon  a  murky  sky. 
When  Winter's  sullen  blasts  most  loudly  roar; 
And  beating  waves  are  dash'd  upon  the  shore; 
And  showers  of  hail  are  hurried  swiftly  by. 
How  like  a  mind,  with  mighty  doubts  perplex'd. 
The  warring  elements  appear!     The  fair 
And  open  sky  of  innocence  with  care 
Is  covered  o'er.     The  placid  sea  is  vex'd 
With  stormy  winds  which  from  all  quarters  blow. 
Whilst  now  and  then  the  lurid  lightnings  blaze 
Across  the  darken'd  heavens,  and  seem  to  raise 
The  veil  of  clouds,  and  far  beyond  to  show 
That  light  ineffable,  which  round  the  throne 
Of  the  Omnipotent,  is  seen  alone. 

Wkitbi/,  1867.  T. 
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No  wind  disturb'd  the  placid  ocean's  breast, 
But  as  a  sea  of  death,  all  still  it  lay ; 
Whilst  like  the  pall,  heavy  and  black,  which  hides 
The  coffin  from  the  mourners'  view,  a  mist 
Like  midnight  darkness,  lay  upon  the  sea. 
Hither  and  thither  as  his  wav'ring  hope 
Commanded  him  the  pilot  steer'd  for  land — 
But  knew  not  where  it  lay.    All,  all,  was  still. 
No  Gull,  with  scream  discordant,  wing'd  its  way 
Across  the  silent  sea :  no  sound  was  heard 
As  of  the  breaking  waves  upon  the  shore ; 
But  like  some  giant  in  a  heavy  sleep — 
Upwards  was  heaved  the  mighty  ocean's  breast. 
To  sink  and  rise  again.      No  breath  of  wind 
Bippled  the  waters,  or  disturb'd  the  mist 
Which  lay  upon  the  sea,  as  if  it  were 
The  shroud  of  all  things  animate. 

On  land 
Within  the  Pilot's  home  his  only  child 
Sat  anxiously  expecting  still  to  hear 
The  welcome  sound  of  bis  return.     No  sound 
Disturb'd  the. silence:  all  was  hush'd  as  death. 
Ere  long  with  dread  she  rose  and  left  the  house, 
Down  to  the  shore  she  stole,  like  some  sad  ghost 
And  strain'd  her  ears  to  catch  the  slightest  sound : 
In  yain.     Then  from  her  bosom  broke  a  cry 
Of  shrillest  agony,  which  piercing  through 
The  stillness  of  the  mist  rung  o'er  the  sea. 
"Father  I "  she  cried,  hoping  that  he  would  hear, 
And  steering  by  the  voice  come  safe  to  land. 
The  last  sad  echoes  died  across  the  sea 
And  all  again  was  still :  no  answer  came 
To  ease  the  throbbing  heart  so  anxiously 
Expectant.    Down  she  knelt  upon  the  beach 
And  with  her  lips  close  to  the  breaking  waves, 
Again  the  wailiog  cry  rung  o'er  the  sea: 
No  answer  yet .    Hope  died  within  her  breast. 
And  forth  the  ready  tears  broke  from  her  eyes 
And  rained  upon  the  sand.     When  suddenly 
A  ray  of  hope  illumed  her  saddened  heart; 
And  as  the  light  of  the  returning  sun. 
Which  from  behind  the  tempest-driven  clouds, 
Breaks  forth  to  re-illume  the  darken'd  plain. 
With  one  sad  momentary  smile  of  hope 
To  cheer  the  wanderer,  so  came  her  thought. 
Remembering  the  rocks  which  seaward  stretch'd, 
A  rugged  path ;  with  loving  fortitude 
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She  instantly  deternuued  there  to  climb, 

And  thus  gain  nearness  to  the  loved  one  sought. 

Onward  she  went,  all  heedless  of  the  way, 

Regarding  not  the  jagged  rocks  which  struck 

Her  tender  feet  and  hands  with  sorest  pain. 

The  end  was  gained.     She  stood  upon  the  verge, 

And  strain'd  her  eyes  thro'  th'  impervious  mist. 

Again  her  cry  pierced  the  o'crhanging  cloud, 

But  met  with  no  response.     Trembling  she  stood 

Alone.     Before  her  heaved  the  sea,  as  dark 

As  are  the  confines  of  the  land  of  rest. 

No  answer  came,    The  sullen  surges  roU'd 

And  broke  against  the  rocks,  wetting  her  feet, 

But  all  beside  was  still.     She  sto'oped  her  head, 

And  clinging  to  the  rocks  with  frantic  grasp, 

Approached  her  lips  unto  the  sea.     Again 

Through  the  oppressive  stillness  ringing  went — 

Her  piercing  cry.    Hark!     Hark!   What  hears  she  now? 

What  voice  is  that  which  strikes  upon  her  e&ri 

'Tis  his!     'Tis  his!     Her  father's  welcome  shout 

Comes  o'er  the  sea.     Up  starts  the  loving  child, 

Throws  out  her  arms  and  beats  the  air  for  joy  j— 

"  Father ! "  she  cries,  "  steer  straight  for  me !    For  me  I " 

And  he  is  saved.     The  father  by  the  chUd 

Brought  safe  to  land.     Oh!  who  can  paint  the  joy 

Which  stirr'd  the  hearts  of  saviour  and  saved  ? 

Time  passed  along.     The  child  was  sick  to  death: 

The  father  half  distracted  at  the  thought 

Of  losing  her,  his  child  and  saviour. 

And  sick  at  heart  with  hope  all  dead  within, 

Sat  by  her  bed,  and  watchd  her  as  she  lay 

Tossing  with  fev'rishness.     Oft  had  his  child 

Implored  him,  as  she  lay  upon  her  bed, 

To  leave  his  evil  ways,  for  he  was  then 

A  drunkard.    And  now  as  all  hope  was  gone 

Of  her  recovery,  he  took  the  vow, 

And  promised  nevermore  to  taste  one  drop 

Of  the  intoxicating  cup. 

Vain  words! 
His  daughter  died  and  he  was  left  alone. 
His  hearth  seem'd  cold,  his  house  was  desolate — 
No  smiling  face  was  there  to  welcome  him 
When  he  from  sea  return'd;  but  all  alone 
He  sat,  brooding  upon  his  evil  ways. 
And  on  the  mournful  havoc  in  his  home 
So  bright  and  cheerful  once,  so  gloomy  now. 
He  sought  the  Inn  where  far  into  the  ni^ht 
With  hollow  laughter  he  essayed  to  drown 
The  mournful  thoughts  which  |pite  of  him  arose. 
In  vaini     The  fragile  form  he.  knew  of  yore, 
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Before  his  blood-sho^eyea  arose,  ^iHy^  ii  v  ♦  .  t  •  •  '  >  I:    ^  tf  tj 

As  some  have  said  the  forms  of  Angels  are, — 

In  spotless  white,  with  on  her  brow  a  wreath 

Of  fairest  flow'rs,  and  in  her  hand  a  palm. 

"Father ! "  he  thought  she  cried,  *«  Steer  straight  forme!" 

And  as  the  vision  passed  before  his  eyes, 

The  peijured  father  trembled  with  aflright; 

And  deeper  drank  to  drown  his  fearful  thoughts. 

*Twas  all  in  vain !    At  home  or  on  the  sea, 

Alone  or  with  the  drunken  revellers, 

It  mattered  not,.tbat  angel  form  appear'd ; 

And  with  a  loving  smile,  which  pierced  the  heart 

Of  him  she  sought,  she  called  the  perjured  man. — 

"  Father! "  she  ever  ciied,  "  Steer  straight  for  me ! " 

Steer  straight  for  her !     Where  was  he  ste.  ring  then  * 

Struck  by  the  dreadful  thought,  he  staggered  home. 

Where  was  he  steering  ?    To  the  sea  of  death. 

Which  laves  the  shores  of  Hell  1     To  that  black  gulf, 

Upon  the  verge  of  which  foul  Charon  waits — 

Until  his  fearful  fright  of  wicked  seals 

Completed — he  bears  them  all  across  to  Hell. 

Should  he  be  lost  in  Hell,  whilst  she  he  lovd 

Shai'ed  with  the  blest  the  everlasting  sweets 

Of  Heaven  ?     His  conscience  was  a  Hell  to  him, 

And  burnt  his  brexist.     Sigh  after  sigh  hurst  forth, 

And  down  his  cheeks  the  penitential  tears 

Coursed  swiftly. 

And  he  was  saved.    He  once  more 
Was  by  his  daughter  saved :  saved  once  from  death 
And  once  plucked  as  a  brand  from  out  the  iirea 
Of  Hell. 

Then  there  was  joy  in  heaven  o'er  one 
Bepentant  sinner.     Boroe  by  acgehc 
Messengers  from  earth,  the  tidings  came; 
And  swiftly  passed  thro'  th'  assemble.l  hosts, 
Which  circling  the  upliited  throne  of  God, 
Stretch'd  tier  on  tier  across  the  heavenly  plain, 
Till  lost  iu  an  eternity  of  space. 
Then  from  that  throng  broke  forth  o;ie  ringing  shout. 
Which  rolling  on  from  rank  to  rank,  was  heard 
E'en  by  the  fiends  in  Hell,  who  raised  aloft 
Their  horrid  heads ;  whilst  loud  above  the  noise 
Of  gnashing  teeth  and  waitings  from  tlje  lost, 
Burst  forth  a  groan  of  mingled  hate  and  woe. 

Forth  from  the  realms  of  Heaven,  a  guardian  host 
To  do  their  Master's  will  came  down  to  earth, 
And  cheered  with  hope  that  fainting,  weary  soul, 
Which  late  had  cast  the  devil  from  his  iiold. 
As  Paradise  was  by  the  flaming  sword 
Of  Cherubim  preserved  from  touch  of  sin, 
So,  by  the  ministers  of  God  was  he 
Protected  from  the  foul  assaults  of  Hell. 

M. 
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Pe  ^Avtt^twcti  ti  ^mm  in  %mtlh  of  iK^pineuiS. 

BY  QUIS? 
ADVENTURE  SECOND.— <JONCLUDED. 


Continued  from  page  333. 

The  situation  of  my  poor  friend  Jerry,  after  this  scene,  was 
something  far  beyond  my  feeble  power  to  portray.  He  was  so 
excited  as  to  lose  his  appetite,  and  as  for  sleeping,  that  was  out. 
of  the  question.  Every  now  and  then  the  dreadful  image  of  that 
stiffly-starced,  clerical  female,  Mrs.  Droner,  flashing  her  indigna- 
tion upon  him  through  the  brilliant  medium  of  her  spectacles, 
arose  before  him,  frightening  him  out  of  his  limited  senses.  He 
wondered  whether  he  had  been  betrayed  into  saying  or  doing 
anything  which,  under  the  magnifying  influence  of  the  law,  could 
by  any  means  be  converted  into  a  foundation  on  which  to  support 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  The  image  of  Miss 
Catchim,  in  the  pm-suit  of  whom  all  these  horrors  had  arisen, 
rei^eded  farther  and  farther  from  him  like  the  dissolving  views  in 
a  phantasmagoria.  He  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  young  lady  for  whom  he  had  suffered,  knew  that  his 
sufferings  were  on  her  account,  and  sympathised  with  him ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  assiduity  in  calling  at  the  vicar's,  he  had 
never  been  able  to  exchange  more  than  half-a-dozen  sentences 
with  the  object  of  his  affections.  His  distress  was  still  more 
increased  when,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  he  heard  that  Miss 
Catchim  had  been  summarily  discharged  from  her  situation  in 
consequence,  it  was  alleged,  of  misconduct.  He  knew  whose 
misconduct  it  was  which  had  procured  this  discharge,  and  knowing 
this  he  went  home,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  howled 
melodiously. 

Determining  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his  power,  he  procured 
the  address  of  Miss  Catchim,  and  penned  the  following  epistle 
which  he  posted  at  once. — 

"  Dear  Miss  Catchim. — 

"Its  my  fault  that  you  are  discharged,  and  I  am,  I 
must  humbly  confess,  a  donkey — ^in  fact  a  stupid  donkey ;  but  for 
all  that,  I  love  you  like— -anything — and  in  fact  am  the  most 
miserable  fellow  living,  I  do  believe.     If  you  will  have  me  for 
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your  husband,  Pll  marry  you  at  once,  or,  at  least,  Til  make  the 
Rev.  David  Droner  do  it,  and  that  will  harasB  them  most  awfully. 
There  never  was  a  more  miserable  fellow  going  than  I  am,  but, 
I Ve  got  plenty  of  money,  and  we  will  be  awfully  jolly  if  <xAj 
you'll  marry  me.  So  please  say  "  Yes  "  soon,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
"  Yours,  through  life,  death,  and  eternity, 

"Jeremiah  Bkown." 

To  this  epistle  he,  in  a  few  days,  received  the  following 
answer  :— 

''  To  Jeremiah  Brown,  Esq. 
"  Sir,— 

"  I  was  astonished  at  the  summary  dismissal  I 
received  from  Mrs.  Droner,  and  indignant  when  charged  with 
having  flirted  with  you ;  but  my  surprise  was  still  greater  wheii 
1  received  your  letter.  I  must  distinctly  refuse  your  offer,  at  the 
same  time  thanking  you  for  the  kindness  which  prompted  you  to 
make  all  the  reparation  in  your  power  to  one  whom  you  have 
unwittingly  injured. 

"I  remain.  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

"Agnes  Catohim." 

"Oh,"  groaned  Jerry,  after  reading  the  above,  *'done  again. 
What  a  fine  girl  she  is,  and  how  good  her  letter  reads.  I'd  give 
all  my  money  to  be  only  half  as  clever,  for  I  do  believe  Fm  the 
most  miserable  animal  walking  the  earth." 

And,  with  this  philosophic  reflection,  he  lighted  a  cigar  and 
mournfully  meditated  upon  his  unhappy  fate. 

After  smoking  many  cigars,  and  meditating  many  days  upon 
the  extreme  discomfort  of  his  position,  and  the  fearful  perverseness 
of  his  luck,  the  thought  struck  him-r-or  rather  gradually  dawned 
upon  his  darkened  intellect,  that  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
dissuade  Miss  Catchim  from  her  resolution  to  cut  him  for  ever, 
if  he  had  a  personal  interview.  Not  that  he  for  a  moment 
imagined  his  feeble  powers  of  speech  would  enable  him  to  present 
his  sufferings  in  glowing  terms,  and  thus  soften  her  heart-,  but  he 
thought  that  if  she  once  saw  his  misery  her  womanly  tenderness 
might  lead  her  to  take  pity  on  him.  With  the  idea  of  sufficiently 
impressing  her  with  the  mournfulness  of  his  position  he  got  him- 
self arrayed  in  a  complete  suit  of  entirely  new  mourning.  He 
travelled  by  rail  to  Pinetown,  iie..i-  which  Miss  Catchim  lived,  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow  put  the  guards  and  managers  of 
the  line  at  utter  defiance  by  sullenly  and  persistantly  fumigating 
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tba  fkn^  olass  oaxmge,  m  wbich  he  rode,  with  the  abominable 
fmttidli.ol  tobacco*  He  alighted  at  Pinetown,  and  having  been 
dsTQctadas  to  his  road  set  off  to  trudge  the  two  miles  which  now 
^i^ided  him  from  the  object  of  his  affections.  As  he  walked  man- 
f ufly .  forward^  nature,  as  if  suiting  itself  to  the  gloomy  state  of 
his  lacerated  feelings,  wept  copiously.  He  was  truly  a  melancholy 
object.  The  road  was  bad;  almost  ankle  deep  with  mud,  and  the 
raiji  poured  down  in  that  pittiless  persevei'iiig  manner  which  de- 
stroys the  hopes  of  a  haymaker;  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  fields 
looked  hopelessly  at  the  be-draggled  passenger  as  if  wondering 
what  wild  goose  chase  could  possibly  draw  any  human  being  out 
on  such  a  day;  the  birds  cowered  together  m  the  bushy  hedges 
feebly  twittering  forth  their  prayers  for  a  ray  of  cheerful  sunshine, 
whilst  upon  Jerry's  new  silk  umbrella  the  great  water  drops  came 
showering  down  from  the  trees  which  lined  the  road  with  a  per- 
petual thud,  thud,  which  nearly  drove  that  way-farer  melancholy 
ifiiad.  Who  could  have  cherished  a  spark  of  hope  amid  such  a 
waste  of  waters?  Jerry  could  not,  and  did  not.  When  he  came 
within  eye-shot  of  the  small  farm  house  to  which  he  had  been  di- 
rectecj  as  the  dwelling  of  Miss  Catchim's  father,  his  heart  was  al- 
most as  destitute  of  hope  as  the  last  Antidiluvian  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  as  he  stood  on  the  last  peak  of  rock  and  gazed  at 
the.  advancing  waters.  When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  small 
fold-yard  which  led  to  the  house,  his  few  remaining  wits  were  al- 
most completely  startled  out  of  his  head  by  the  furious  barking  of 
a  large  dog  which  was  chained  to  a  kennel  at  the  house  door. 

'*Down,  Dido,  down,  bitch,  hod  thee  noise  thou  feal,  what's  thou 
yowling  at  noo?  get  in  wi  thou  !"  cried  a  strong  voice,  as  astoutish 
female  came  from  the  door  and  pelted  the  dog  into  its  kennel 
with  the  dish-cloth  in  her  hand. 

**Is't  t'maj^ster  you  want  sor"?  inquired  this  female  of  Jerry, 
who  stood  trembling  at  the  gate,  staring  timidly  at  Dido  who  con- 
tinued to  put  in  an  interjectional  howl  every  now  and  then. 

No,  No,  "stammered  Jerry,"  I  wish  to  see  if  you  please,  Miss 
Catchim,  if  she  is  at  home." 

**  What  its  Aggy  you  mean,  is't  ?  Ay  she's  in,  what  d'ye  think 
she'd  be  gannin  out  sike  a  day's  this  for  ?  But  come  in,  you  leeak 
like  a  hen  ats  been  it  wather  tub.  Niver  mahnd  t'bitch,  she  weeant 
hot  ye". 

Thus  invited  and  encouraged,  Jerry  followed  the  stout  female 
into. the  house^  and  was  pioneered  along  a  darkish  passage  where 
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his  conductress  warned  him  '^T*5  tak  care  ov  his  shins  ageean 
t'bits  o'odments  knockin  about,  as  t'house  was  all  in  a  rowment 
tegether" — into  a  cheerful-looking  room  evidently  the  best  one  in 
the  house,  where  he  was  left  to  study  either  the  prospect  or  the 
Scripture  Pictures  on  the  walls,  untij  his  guide  should  succeed  in 
''routing  up  Aggy". 

After  much  bawling  Agnes  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
startling  fact  that  a  "  quality  man"  wanted  to  see  her,  and  she 
accordingly  presented  herself  before  Jeremiah  after  a  little  hurried 
arrangement  of  her  dress. 

"Dear  me!  Mr.  Brown,"  she  cried  in  astonishment,  blushing  at 
the  i^ame  time,  * 'whatever  can  you  want  here?  " 

"I — 'pen  my  word,  Miss  Catchim,  its  a  fact  but  /  want  yon^ 
said  Jerry,  likewise  blushing  and  stammering  as  he  was  thus 
startled  into  an  open  confession. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause :  Jerry  didn't  exactly  know  what 
else  to  say — and  what  could  she  be  expected  to  say?  After  a  while 
however,  as  Jerry  showed  no  signs  of  further  inspiration,  she 
asked  him  to  sit  down,  for  he  had  been  standing  in  the  middle  of 
jthe  floor  vacantly  and  hopelessly  staring  at  her  during  the  fore- 
gQing  brief  dialogue. ,  .  . 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jerry,  subsiding  into  a  seat.  '*Did  you  get 
my — in  fact  my  letter.  Miss  Catchim?  " 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said,  ''I'm  sure  I  cannot  but  be  flattered  by  your 
proposal,  but — didn't  yxm  get  mine,  Mr.  Brown?  " 

The  look  she  gave  him  as  she  said  this,  crushed  every  hope 
out  of  the  poor  youth's  breast.  • 

"Yes,"  he  said,  *'I  got  it  but  I  thought  that  if  you  saw  the 
melancholy  object  I  was,  you'd  perhaps  relent;  for  'pon  my  word 
I  feel  sometimes  as  if  shooting  myself  or  in  fact  any  other  sort  of 
violent  death  would  be  a  relief." 

"I'm  very,  very  soriy,  I  am  sure,"  said  Agnes,  "but  I  really 
cannot  alter  my  mind,  I  really  cannot." 

'.'Oh"  groaned  Jerry,  getting  up  and  looking  ruefully  at  his  dirty 
boots  and  trousers,  '*then  I'll  be  going:  "good  morning,  Miss 
Catchim." 

"Won't  you  stay  and  see  fatjier;  Mr.  Brown?  you  mustn't  go' in 
this  fearful  rain/'  she  said. 
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'  *'0h  thank  you,"  groaned  Jerry  again,  '*the  rain  will  be  a  relief 
— ^it  will  perhaps  in  point  of  fact  cool  my  agony,  and  walking  will 
do  me  good — good-bye;  good-bye;"  and  shaking  hands  with  the 
young  lady,  Jeny  strode  through  the  passage  utterly  regardless 
of  the  pankins  three  of  whicl^he  knocked  over  on  his  way,  and 
just  escaping,  by  a  startled  jump,  a  bite  from  Dido.  He  walk- 
ed through  the  yard  and  down  the  road  with  his  umbrella  under 
his  arm,  exposed  to  all  the  drenching  power  of  the  rain. 

*'Lawk  a  massey!"  ejaculated  the  stout  female,  as  she  stared 
after  him,  *'Aggy  mun  a  setten  him  off  wiv  a  flee  in  his  lug, 
or  else  he's  yan  o't  biggest  feals  ah  iver  seed." 

Jerry  reached  Pinetown  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  having 
refreshed  himself  there  with  a  glass  of  Brandy  and  water  hot, 
he  took  train  for  home  where  he  arrived  in  a  glorious  state  of 
depression  which  was  by  no  means  removed  or  lightened  by 
discovering  that  his  new  suite  of  mourning  was  entirely  spoiled. 

His  reflection  as  he  smoked  his  fomth  cigar  was  something 
like  the  following — "FU  take  good  care  never  to  fall  m  love 
again,  because  it  brings  nothing  but  misery  to  a  fellow,  and 
makes  him  spoil  his  clothes,  and  if  its  bad  during  the  courting  it 
must  be  ten  times  worse  when  you  get  a  lot  of  young  brats 
squalling  round  you  and  spoiling  your  peace  of  mind,  aftd  your 
furniture  into  the  bargain."  After  which  he  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just. 

iiU  iaou  San, 


,  The  first  of  April,  some  do  B»y, 

Is  set  apart  for  All  Fools  Day. 
But  why  the  people  call  it  so. 
Nor  I  nor  they  themselves  do  know ; 
But  'tis  a  thing  to  he  disputed. 
Which  is  the  greatest  fool  r6i)Uted. — 
The  man  that  innocently  went, 
Or  he  that  hira  design 'dly  sent. 

A  custom,  says  the  Spectator,  prevails  everywhere  among  us 
on  the  first  of  April,  when  every  body  strives  to  make  as  many 
fools  as  h«  can.  The  wit  chiefly  consists  in  sending  persons  on 
what  are  called  sleeveless  errands.  The  French  call  it,  April-fish 
— ^we  term  it  April  fool :  an  old  writer  says,  that  as  the  passion 
of  our  Saviour  took  place  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  as  the 
Jews  sent  Christ  backwards  and  forwards  to  mock  and  torment 
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him,  that  is,  frpu)  Annas  to r  Cai^^phas,  and  &ova  Caiaphoanto. 
Pilate,  from  Pilate  tQ  Herod,  and  from  Herod  back  again  Uh 
Pilate;  this  ridiculons  or  rather  impio^ui  custom,  took  it».  xisi^ 
from  thence.  Our  epitjiet  of  ojd  fool,  in  the  Northern^  and  p)d( 
English — auld,  does  not  ill  accord  with  the  pictures  of  Dxuid^; 
trasmitted  to  us.  In  the  North  of  England,  persons  thus  intppae^ 
upon  are  called  April  Goinks; ;  a  Gouk  or  Gowk,  is  properly  * 
Cuckoo,  and  is  used  met^^phprically  in  vulgar  language  for ;  9k 
fool.  Gauch  in  the  Teutonic  is  rendered  Stultus, — fool,  whence 
also  our  northern  word,  a  Goke  or  Gawky.  In  Scotland,  upon, 
April  day,  they  have  a  custom  of  hunting  the  Gowk  as  it  is 
termed ;  this  is  done  by  sending  silly  people  upon  fools'  erranda 
from  place  to  place  by  means  of  a  letter,  in  which  is  written,—? 
**  Hunt  the  gowk  another  mile. "  Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  his  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  describing  the  manners  of  some  rustics,  tells  us  that 
among  other  customs  which  they  followed,  they  showed  their  wit 
on. the  first  of  April. 


tSfte  iiBturat  iistarg  of  lumbngis. 


PAPER  SECOND. 


Humbugs  are  not  confined  to  any  one  class  of  society;  tiiey 
permeate  the  whole  mass.  Humbugs  have  their  names  recorded 
in  the  peerage,  and  sit  with  complacency  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
whilst  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  they  fk>urish  luxturr 
iantly.  The  press  is  completely  inimdated  with  the  eontributioiis 
of  literary  humbugs.  They  feed  on  the  chaff  of  the  law,  and  th& 
fat  livings  of  the  church  assist  in  supporting  them.  Often  have  I, 
even  I,  Blank  Humbug,  cried  out  in  tlie  bitteniess  of  my  sorrow, 
**0h  where  shall  I  go,  to  what  land  shall  I  turn  my  steps  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  from  this  pest  of  sodety.  Behold!  in  England 
L^an  hardly  enter  a  house  but  I  meet  with  a  humbug;  they  croip 
up  an  every  street;  they  flourish  where  the  means  of  sustainiDg 
life  are  small;  they  are  evergreen;  the  snows  and  frosts  of  winter 
cannot  nip  them  out  of  existence;  they  rise  up  like  the  grass  'm 
spring,  and  dming  the  heats  of  summer  they  spread  themselves 
out  like  the  roots  of  an  Oak  ti^ee ! " 

I  venture  to  asserfe  that  not  two  individuals  out  of  every  twenty 
who  may  read  this  phper  will  acknowledge  to  theniselves  that 
they  are  humbugs;  and  yet  I  durst  bet  a  bottle  of  champaigne'lo? 
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a  lucfffer  match,  that  nineteen  otit  of  those  twenty  individuals 
tkte  most  arrant  humbugs.  Brown,  as  he  reads  the  paper,  will 
elevate  his  somewhat  astronomical  nose  still  farther  in  the  air 
and  think  to  hihiself  "Ah!  now  I  ^vish  Robinson  may  see  this 
article,  for  upon  my  word  it  fits  him  to  a  T ;"  little  imagining  in 
hior  self-ccmciet,  that  the  cap  fits  himself  perfectly.  Somebody 
or  other  said  that  with  the  nineteenth  century  came  the  age  of 
huimbugs,  and  no  man  ever  spake  a  truer  word.  This  is  eminently 
the  age  of  monuments  and  presentations.  The  English  people 
especially  are  infatuated  about  monuments  and  presentations. 
Every  man  who  eve  did  anything  great  or  even  anything  which 
his  admirers  suposed  to  be  great  must  have  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory.  It  is  in  my  opinion,  no  compliment  to  a  man  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  for  it  is  plainly  showing  that 
his  clique  of  admirers  fear  that  if  he  is  not  kept  constantly  before 
tliem  in  stone  he  will  run  a  great  risk  of  being  forgotten.  If  a 
man  has  done  any  great  and  good  thing,  those  whom  he  has 
benefitted  will  hold  his  memory  dear,  but  all  the  monuments  which 
men  can  erect  will  not  have  the  effect  of  making  a  little  bad  man 
respected. 

It  is  a  disgusting  mockery  of  death  to  carry  humbug,  as  it  is 
carried,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  A  man  may  live  the  most 
infamous  life,  and  yet  the  immense  charity  of  the  church  receives 
him  at  death  within  her  fold,  and  her  ministers  bnry  him, — who 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  Christianity,  ought  to  be  accursed  by  God 
and  man, — "in  sure  and  certain  hope  <rf  ^  glorious  resurrection." 
Those  who  temporize  with  the  sins  of  the  peo{^e  by  the  grave 
side,  9ise  either  the  veriest  unbelievers  or  the  greatest  humbugs 
ever  created.  No  man  who  was  not  a  christian  in  death  deserves 
the  burial  of  a  christian;  that  is,  if  Christianity  is  anything  but  a 
mere  form.  In  all  sections  of  christians,  humbug  is  rampant. 
Men  go  to  churdi  or  chapel  and  acknowledge  themselves  before 
the  Lord  to  be  the  most  miseiuble  of  created  sinners,  but  not  one 
in  a  handred  believes  what  he  professes.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
which  mcmy  men  harbour  when  they  suppose  that  they  can 
deceive  with  any  of  their  petty  dodges  the  Lord  who  created 
them.  Nothing  in  this  workl  gives  the  devil  greater  delight 
than  to  see  them  try  it  on.  Men  don't  support  the  church  and  its 
institutions  so  much  because  they  believe  in  them,  as  because  it 
is  proper  and  respectable  to  do  so.  The  Kev.  Soandso  knows 
this  very  well  when  he  goes  to  Mrs.  .Jones  to  solicit  subscriptions 
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on  behalf  of  some  of  his  many  chsMrit|Ji>te  9oci0tle»*  -Mrsii  ^iim^h 
doesn't  seem  to  see  that  anythiog  i«  requixed-f rom  her,  sbe  BeaMlH 
does  so  much,  &c.,  &c.  The  Rev.  Seandso  doesa^  {Nriafi9<*<W 
matter,  but  happens  to  mention  in  the  course  of  cQny6ra«tiotf-<«d 
without  thinking  about  it  for  a  moment  of  course-r^tili^t  <Mia1 
Bobinson  has  very  kindly  promised  him  £3  on  behalf. '«£>rUMft 
charity.  Mrs.  Jones  after  a  while  tells  him  that  really  as.be^JiMl 
represented  his  wants  as  so  very  pressing,  she  must  try  to  aSortdr 
£5  for,  as  she  tells  Mr.  Jones  when  the  clergyman  has  gone,  *^it 
isn't  likely  that  she  is  going  to  be  out  done  by  that  upstart  of  ^t 
woman,  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  the  subscriptiou  list  is  4x)  be  printed- 
that's  one  comfort."  Mr.  Jones  fumbles  in  his  pockets  and  can't 
exactly  see  it  in  that  light,  however  it's  promised  and  must  be 
paid,  so  there's  no  use  grmnbliug  about  it.  .      - 

The  humbug  of  presentations  is  a  great  nuisance.    Now*a-days 
infatuated  individuals  are  constantly  raking  up  and  -briDging  ben- 
fore  the  public,  men  who  would  be  far  happier  if  left  -sdoaey  butt 
who  have  happened  to  excite  the  admiration  aud  gratitude  ^>  their- 
fellows  by  doing  their  duty^  and  who  must  therefore  be  pres^itedt 
with  something  or  other  as  a  token  of  their  fellow  citizens'  reganbr 

Immediately  on  the  hint  being  given,  a  dozen  or  morrf  Iftra^^ 
bodies  canvass  the  town  and  bore  people  continually  for  subs6fl|rt-'' 
ions,  and  when  as  much  has  been  extorted  as  it  is  p(5ssible*\o'^ 
extort,  a  large  public  meeting  is  called  and  a  piece  of  pFatef'is'' 
presented  to  the  poor  fellow  who,  from   his  heart,' ^i^hfeS'MJ?' 
friends  were  at  Jerusalem  or  anywhere  else  a  long  ^ay  off. 
Speeches  are  made,  the  most  extravagant  thing's  are  said  bbc^ut 
the   poor  object  of  all  the  row,  and  the  promoters  go  ttimy* 
with  the  idea  that  they  have  done  a  great  thing,  and  will^  most 
probably  have  something  presented  to  them  by  and  by.     The 
busy  bodies  who  get  up  the  presentation  do  not  in  reality  care  any 
more  for  the  presentee  than  they  do  for  any  other  man,  but  they 
pounce  upon  him  as  the  medium  through  whom  their  geaeroshy 
may  most  conveniently  be  made  manifest.     Self  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  majority  of  such  displays.     Do  not  think  that  I  wonld 
condemn  the  laudable  practice  of  bestowing  fitting  rewards  upon 
all  who  render  any  service  to  the  comnirnity,  far  from  it.     The 
Scripture  saith  that  "the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  let  us 
then  give  him  his  hire,  but  do  not  let  ua  make  him*  the  Means  of  ^ 
our  own  display.     Suppose  any  man  bi^  done  any  "ftia^iiifer'*' Af -^ 
service  to  a  whole  community,  let  that  '^hd  in  unity,  if  he  is  pobr, 
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ww^iti  lAtiliL  witbrmdiiey  or  its'tn^tke1»b)e equivalent ;  don't  present 
Mill  witton  piece  bf  plate  whidi  he  doesn't  know  how  to  use,  and 
wltlch^tl  »htoie,  by  contftwt;  iSi  Ms  other  household  goods.  Tf 
he  fer  n^fldh  nmn  your  givibg  ^on't  be  of  much  value  to  him,  arid 
he  Mrill,- if  he  happens  to  be  a  gentleman  and  not  a  humbug,  be 
fav  more  gratified  with  the  khowledge  that  he  has  pleased  you  by 
his  service  than  he  will  be  with  the  grandest  piece  of  plate  with 
which  you  can  adorn  his  already  crowded  sideboard. 

No  truly  great  and  good  man  likes  to  have  a  fuss  made  about 
Mm:  only  the  little-minded  people  who  long  to  be  thought  great 
are  pleased  with  the  adulation  of  the  multitude.  I  don't  mean  to 
to  say  by  this,  that  no  truly  great  and  good  men  care  about 
praise,  no  man  dislikes  it,  but  only  the  would-be-great  care  about 
the  mouth-praise  and  flattery  of  the  general  multitude.  Only  those 
who  have  the  inward  testimony  of  their  own  consciences  as  to 
their  httleness,  long  for  the  humbug  of  flattery.  The  man  who 
is  really  great,  who  feels  within  himself  the  consciousness  of 
largeness  of  mind  and  rectitude  of  purpose,  can  afford  to  scorn 
the  flattery  of  the  world.  When  he  is  praised  he  knows  how^ 
much  of  the  praise  he  deserves,  and  appropriates  it  accordfhgly, 
whilst  the  rest  goes  for  just  what  it  is  worth.  If  he  is  abused  he 
knows  whether  or  not  he  deserves  the  abuse,  and  is  moved) 
or  remains  immoveable  accordingly.  I  don't  say  that  great-miad- 
ed  men  are  never  humbugs — ^because  I  believe  that  every  man  is 
touched  in  some  degree  with  the  complaLnt— but  I  do  say,  that, 
humbug  is  most  generally  practised  by  men  with  small  minds. 

No  man  has  the  power  to  see  himsdf  exactly  as  he  is,  therefore 
no  n^m  can  be  believed  when  he  affirms  of  himself  that  hei^is  no 
humbug;  because  this  is  about  the  last  thing  men  recognize  in 
their  own  constitutions.  If  you  want  to  know  whether  a  man  is 
a  humbug  or  not  you  must  not  ask  him,  but  you  must  take  the 
opinion  of  some  one  who  knows  him  well  enough  to  judge. 

Amongst  professors  of  religion  one  of  the  most  frequent  hum« 
bugs  practised,  is  that  denounced  in  the  Scripture  as  serving  two 
masters.  How  frequently  do  we  see  men  who  would  fain  have 
us  believe  that  they  are  in  truth.  Holy  men  of  Ood  tampering 
slyly  with  mammon ;  insinuating  their  fingers  into  the  glorious 
pie  of  sinful  indulgence,  and  furtively  extracting  some  of  the 
aweeteot  plume  which  they  devour  undiscovered,  until  by  some 
unlucky  chance,  the  pfaim-stone,  which  in  their  eagerness  they 
were  swallowing,  imf ortuuately  stick  in  their  throats,  and  the  efforts 
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they  are  compelled  to  make  io  aeekiag  relief  attract  univeesal 
attention,  and  the  cause  of  thmr  distress  is  discoveied.  It  is  bad 
enough  when  stray  professors  of  religion  barter  their  heavim^y 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  sinful  pottage ;  but  it  is  much  w(Nne 
when  whole  sections  of  so-caited  christians  agree  to  make  a  sort 
of  hodge-podge  by  mixing  up  with  their  rdigious  celebrations 
unquestionable  dealings  with  the  mammon  ol  unrighteouaness. 
Man  may  be  humbugged ;  his  eyes  are  capable  of  being  blinded 
with  dust,  but  the  Lord  cannot  be  so  dealt  with.  He  sees  through 
the  petty  tricks  and  dodges  of  the  would-be-righteous,  and  His 
indignation  is  stirred  up  against  those  who  attempt  to  practise  on 
Him  the  deceptions  so  successfully  carried  on  against  their  fellow 
men. 

Another  class  of  humbugs  is  the  literary.  The  literary  humbug 
does  an  immense  amoimt  of  harm  to  silly  sentimental  people.  The 
novels  written  by  literary  humbugs  always  profess  to  be  what 
they  are  not.  Though  they  may  carry  the  brand  of  sensation 
indelibly  stamped  upon  every  page,  they  always  pretend  to  be 
true  to  nature.  The  people  whose  characters  are  represented  aie 
always  said  to  be  taken  from  life,  without  the  least  deviation  from 
strict  truth.  Every  page,  every  chapter  gives  the  lie  direct  to 
the  barefaced  assertions,  although  many  people,  carried  away  by 
the  thrilling  excitement  subtily  infused,  l^e  a  strong  decoction  of 
opium  into  the  narrative,  are  fain  to  believe  that  life  is  or  ought 
to  be  a  string  of  startling  adventures  and  striking  incidents,  and 
not  the  dull  constant  fight  with  disgustingly  commonplace,  but 
nevertheless  stem  realities,  which  they  so  frequently  find  it  to  be. 

A  good  novel  is  a  good  thing;  a  great  boon  to  any  one  wearied 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  the  worry  and  excitement  of  business. 

Men  ought  not  to  be  constantly  on  the  strain ;  their  energies 
want  recruiting,  their  weary  minds  want  rest,  and  no-where  can 
this  rest  be  more  agreeably  procured  than  in  the  perusal  of  a 
good  novel — a  pleasant  picture  of  life.  The  minds  of  men  cannot, 
any  more  than  their  bodies  be  satisfied  and  supported  by  sweet- 
meats. It  is  as  absurd  for  a  man  to  seek  solid  knowledge  in  the 
perusal  of  romances,  as  it  was  of  the  man  at  Mugby  Junction,  who 
vainly  endeavoured  to  sustain  exhausted  nature  on  butterscotch. 

The  literary  butterscotch  may  be  very  sweet  to  the  palate,  but 
it  will  inevitably  destroy  tho  teeth  and  vitiate  the  stomadi  if 
excessively  indulged  in 
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The  present  demand  for  sensational  books  is  something  alarming, 
and  plainly  shows  that  immense  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  onr 
so-called  enlightened  island  are  labouring  under  a  terrible  disease 
^^-a"  morbid  craving  for  excitement.  Startling  incidents  are 
required,  horrible  murders — and  plenty  of  them — agonising  dis- 
closm'esy  fearful  unfathomable  mysteries,  heartrending  revelations, 
catastrophes — ^horrible  enough  to  make  the  blood  freeze  in  the 
veins,  and  '^each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end,"  all  these  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  an  intelligent  and  discerning  public.  The 
author  who  can  cram  the  greatest  number  of  murders,  seductions, 
and  bigamies  into  three  cloth  bound  volumes  is  the  great  idol  of 
the  day — the  man  before  whom  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  England 
bow  down  rapt  in  silent  admiration.  The  sentimental  young  ladies 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  such  trashy  stuff 
would  be  horrified  were  you  to  tell  them  that  the  feeling  which 
leads  them  to  enjoy  such,  is  identical  with  that  which  leads  the 
roughs  to  collect  before  the  gallows  to  see  a  fellow  creature 
strangled;  and  yet  beyond  a  question  it  is  so. 

The  love  of  excitement  leads  men  to  get  drunk  and  to  gamble. 

The  same  love  of  excitement  causes  the  streets  to  be  blocked 
up  by  dense  masses  of  people  on  an  execution  morning,  and  it  is 
predsely  the  same  love  of  excitement  which  causes  Miss  Thing- 
umee  to  sit  up  half  the  night  revclliag  in  the  horrors  of  the 
last  new  novel. 


Ilint  iHiTlt* 


In  last  month's  Repository  we  gave  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
first  public  notice  of  this  strange  character,  which  was  taken  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1863.  Last  year  when  he  visited 
Whitby  he  dropped  in  to  a  shop  where  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
a  little  business,  sat  down  ^^solid  and  sober,"  and  at  the  request  of 
a  few  friends,  "for  a  consideration"  gave  the  following  out- 
line of  his  life.  How  far  true,  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself, 
we  give  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  us.  He  stated  his  name  to  be 
Edward  Simpson,  and  continued — 

"I  was  bom,  I  believe,  at  Carlisle,  and  reared  by  a  grandmother 
there.  My  father's  regiment  lay  at  Carlisle  some  time,  but  I  re- 
menber  nothing  about  him  at  all,  neither  of  my  mother.  As  I 
grew  up  to  boy-hood  I  wandered  about  with  other  boys,  very  oft 
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sleeping"  out  of  door^,  upt  conai<J(^rjiig  jJiQr  g;l•a^dluQther's,.holl^ftca 
liome  at  all.  I  thus  becamie  used  to  a  rp^dng,  wandering  life,  ^^d 
when  very  young,  I  recollect  going  to  Hexham,  which.  w$^,.tbe 
first  place  I  went  to  after  leaving  Carlisle.  From  theuce  I  |fot 
as  far  as  Sunderland  and  Newcastle.  I  grew  up  quite  ignorant 
of  all  learning  and  knew  no  trade  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  I 
still  kept  on  wandering  from  town  to  town  imtil  I  reached  Scar- 
bro', — There  Mr.  Merry  kindly  took  me  into  his  service  and  from 
whom  I  picked  up  a  little  scholarship.  I  cleaned  knives,  boota 
aaid  shoes  and  went  errands,  making  myself  generally  useful. 
During  my  stay  with  Mr.  Merry,  and  after  I  had  left  him,  I  fre- 
quently wandered  down  to  the  rocks  on  the  scar,  and  naturally 
having  a  taste  for  fossils,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  first 
rudiments  of  geology,  &c.,  whilst  at  this  place.  From  Scarbro-'  I 
got  to  Whitby.  Here  I  found  a  wide  field  for  my  research  and 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ripley,  who  instructed  me  where  to 
find  fossil  specimens  &c.,  and  I  supplied  him  with  them  for  several 
years.  I  also  through  him  got  access  to  the  museum  and  was 
enabled  to  add  to  its  collection  of  fossils,  many  valuable  specimens. 

When  I  left  Whitby  I  visited  Mr.  K of  Malton;  I  have 

supplied  him  with  t^iousands  of  real  good  specimens.     I  know 

L^ of  Malton;  he,  was  a  reputed  maker  of  coins,  &c.  This  I 

dont  believe.     I  have  travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 

I  have  fossilized  on  the  alum  rocks  of  Lyme-Regis  and  from 
theace  to  every  part  of  the  country.  I  have  had  many  genuine 
Roman  mill-stores  through  my  hands,  with  inscriptions  on  them, 
in  most  cases  dedications  to  their  chiefs.  For  Messrs.  B,  &  S., 
I  made  a  complete  collection  of  every  thing  in  use  by  the  Ancient 
Bri^Oiis.  These  were  for  the  S — ; — ^Museums,  and^were^  bcKeved 
by  niany  persons  to.-be  genuinei specimens.         -^     ..  '    .- 

Mr  T.  K shewed  me  the  first  genuine  articles  of  flint 

ari-ow-heads  &c.,Jiand  Sard  to  me :  Billy,  you  could  not  make  a  thing 
like  this — ^it  was  a  bal^bed  arrow  head  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  The  thought  never  struck  me  before  about  making  any 
thi^Ag,  but  I  resolved  to  try.  I  made  a  good  many  attompt-s 
before  I  succeeded,  and  gave  myself  much  trouble,  but  with  the 
proper  flints  I  at  last  managed  to  make  one  that  pleased  me  and 
showed  it  to  him.  He  said — "Billy,  you  didn't  make  this?" 
to  shew  him  that  I  did,  I  sat  down  and  made  two  on  the  spot.  I 
used  but  three  tools.  I  continued  to  make  them  and  he  brought 
several  of  his  friends  to  see  me  as  I  made  them.     I  soon  found  a 
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pitftAaaer  for  them  in  Jeixy  Taylor  of  Bridlington  Quay,  who 
'  look  'Of  me  as  many  as  I  could  make,  and  I  know  he  sold  them 
aigaiir  to  a  good  profit. 

'  The  only  specimen  of  ammonite  I  made,  was  the  one  known  as 
the'  Bucklandii,  but  this  being  of  a  large  kind,  cost  me  far  more 
labour  than  I  had  expected,  and  I  gave  up  fossil-making  as  it 
was  not  calculated  to  pay  me  for  the  time  I  spent  over  it.  I  also 
found  coin-making  not  to  be  a  profitable  trade  although  I  could 
QO  them,  but  found  the  Jews  in  London  could  beat  me  at  it,  and 
from  them,  I  could  always  buy  them  at  three-pence  or  four-pence 
a-piece. 

Mr  T  of  London  introduced  me  to  the  Archaeological 

S(|ciety.and  shewed  them  many  of  the  things  I  had  made.  I  also 
in  their  presence  manufactured  some  for  them,  which  much  plea- 
sed them,  and  for  which  I  recieved  very  liberal  payment.  They 
were  quite  aware  of  the  things  being  manufactured,  but  were  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  I  could  imitate  the  originals  so  closely,  and 
I  thought  as  they  had  all  their  books  and  learning  on  their  side, 
and  I  had  only  what  I  had  in  my  head  and  what  my  hands  could 
do,  if  they  were  decieved  by  the  things  I  made  and  which  they 
mistook  for  originals,  it  only  showed  that  all  of  them  put  together 
were  not  a  match  for  one  person  single-handed,  and  that  I  was 
quite  right  in  continuing  to  make  them,  if  they  were  unable  to 
detect  them,  and  with  all  their  learning  could  not  know  my  work 
from  the  originals.  There  is  hardly  a  public  body  in  England 
before  whom  I  have  not  exhibited  my  specimens ;  and  have  sold 
to  their  curators,  many  a  pound's  worth  of  articles." 

When  asked  how  he  was  likely  to  spend  the  remahider  of  his 
days  he  replied,  ^^as  I  am  doing  now,  and  die  in  a  '^hedge  back." 

(Billy  here  became  ^^vei^y  dry^* — his  pipe  was  out;  and  we  had 
evidently  got  from  him  all  he  intended.  After  "passing  the 
sacei*''*  once  more,  he  took  his  leave.) 

About  15  years  ago  Billy  made  his  descent  upon  Whitby  as  a 
deaf  and  dumb  man,  selling  lucifer  matches,  he  is  well  remembered 
as  such  by  Mr.  W.  Dotchon,  to  whose  door  he  came  muttering 
and  pointing  to  the  boxes  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  favoured  the 
town  with  irregular  visits  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  days 
of  Chettleburgh  the  fossil  dealer,  did  a  rather  extensive  business 
in  a  ligitimate  way,  being  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  places 
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in  and  about  the  town  where  fossils  could  be  obtained.  He  also 
acted  as  guide  in  the  summer  season  to  visitors  in  their  geological 
rambles  along  the  coast,  and  to  many  of  whom  he  was  well  known. 
After  he  begun  his  career  of  vice,  he  turned  upon  those  of  his 
friends  who  had  most  helped  him,  and  they  were  chiefly  those 
upon  whom  he  practised  his  grossest  and  most  costly  deceptions. 
After  his  character  had  become  well  known,  he  was  but  little 
trusted,  still  he  continued  to  visit  the  place  and  do  a  little  in  both 
lines.  Many  a  time  has  he  been  known  to  spend  a  good  part  of 
the  day  on  the  scar  or  among  the  rocks,  and  only  bring  with  him 
as  much  as  would  purchase  drink  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
offering  small  ammonites  or  pieces  of  petrifactions  at  a  half -penny 
or  penny  a  piece;  at  the  same  prices  he  disposed  of  scores  of  his 
arrow  heads,  of  course  none  but  the  very  uninitiated,  and  who 
cared  not  for  their  genuineness  were  his  buyers.  He  was  always 
in  the  most  abject  state  of  poverty,  he  cared  little  how  he  got 
any  tning  to  eat,  drink  mostly  serving  him  for  both.  On  his  last 
visit  to  a  person  who  had  bought  a  few  trifles  of  him,  he  was  urged 
to  leave  off  his  wicked  ways  and  become  a  honest  man,  and  try  to 
redeem  his  character  and  become  the  useful  member  of  society 
that  he  might  be.  After  patiently  listening  for  some  time,  he 
shook  his  head  and  said,  it  is  no  use,  I  can't  do  it,  it  is  too  late. 


Tbeasube  TBOVE.-On  the  sea  beach,  betwixt  West  Hartlepool 
and  Seaton  Carew,  the  sea  has  lately  bared  a  quantity  of  peat,  in 
which  a  number  of  Spanish  silver  dollars  of  the  reign  of  Oarolus 
the  Tlurd  and  Fourth,  dated  1720  to  1804;  gold  coins,  a  gold 
crud&c,  and  gold  rings  have  been  found.  In  the  year  1829  a 
vessel  called  the  Duck,  of  London,  came  ashore  at  this  place,  and 
amongst  her  wreck  was  then  found  about  £300  worth  of  these 
dollars.  The  vessel  had  formerly  been  a  Spanish  slaver,  and  was 
taken  by  the  English  as  a  prize,  and  the  coins  had  evidently  been 
secreted  in  her  timbers.  The  discovery  caused  such  a  mania 
amongst  the  inhabitants  that  apprentices  deserted  their  employ- 
ment to  try  their  luck  at  the  '"  diggings,"  as  they  have  been 
designated.  Some  of  them  did  not  return  to  work  until  brought 
before  the  magistrates.  It  is  reported  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
intends  to  make  a  claim  upon  all  the  treasure  found,  and  the 
diggers  are  secretly  di«posing  of  the  coins  to  parties  who  buy  them 
as  cmiosities. 
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Robbing  the  Church.— The  silver-headed  staff,  which  has 
for  many  years  held  a  place  amounting  almost  to  veneration 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Parishioners  of  Whitby,  has,  by  the 
hands  of  some  sacrilegious  scoundrel,  been  taken  from  its  accus- 
tomed place  of  lodgement  at  the  side  of  the  reading  desk  in  the 
parish  church.    No  clue  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  offenders. 

The  staff  bore  the  following  inscription, — **  For  ye  use  of  the 
Sexton,  Daniel  Yeoman,  John  Hudson,  Churchwardens." 

According  to  Dr.  Young,  the  above  is  not  the  first  robbery  at 
the  parish  church,  "for  in  the  night  of  August  16,  1743,  some 
sacrilegious  villians  broke  into  the  church,  and  stole  all  the  silver 
plate,  except  a  small  salver.  The  daring  offenders,  whose  booty 
was  valued  at  £  80,  were  never  discovered ;  the  iron  chest,  which 
had  contained  the  silver  plate,  was  found  in  the  cliff. 

Royal  Naval  Reserve  Force.— From  a  list  of  the  men  en- 
rolled in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  force  at  the  different  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  up  to  the  28th  of  February,  the  number  at  this 
port  is  put  down  at  twenty-five. 

Tonnage  of  the  Port  op  Whitby. — Tlie  "  Shipping  Gaz- 
ette" gives  the  following  statement. — On  the  1st  January,  18C6, 
the  sailing  ships  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Whitby  and  sub-ports 
were — 51  vessels  under  50  tons  and  of  1,801  tons  register;  360 
vessels  of  73,058  tons  register,  above  50  tons  each ;  and  three 
steamers  of  558  tons;  together  414  vessels  of  an  aggregate  reg- 
ister of  75,417  tons.  The  Shipping  of  Whitby  exceeds  in  number 
and  tonnage  the  ports  of  Stockton,  Middlesbro*  and  the  two  Hart- 
lepool s,  whose  combined  vessels  number  368,  of  70,384  tons. 
Whiiiby  is  a  Port  of  the  third  class. 

Floral  &  Horticultural  Society. — ^The  members  of  this 
society  held  their  annual  meeting  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  on  Tuesday, 
the  20th.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Brodrick^  M.A.,  presided.  Mr.  James 
Wilkinson  read  the  report  and  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  and 
payments  for  the  past  year.  The  subscriptions  and  entrance  fees 
amounted  to  £  69  128.  6^.  The  payments  amounted  to  £42  18s. 
1^.,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  £26  14s.  5d. 

It  is  intended  to  hold  the  exhibitions,  this  year,  in  the  Congress 
Hall,  West  Cliff. 
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Steam  Packet  Company.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Whitby  and  Robin  Hood's  Bay  Steam  Packet 
Company  held  at  the  Angel  Hotel  on  Monday  evening  last,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  wind  up  the  Company,  and  it  is  expected 
that  about  £4  will  be  retunied  on  each  £12  10  s.  share.  W.  B. 
Smith,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
to  the  officials  and  to  Mr.  E.  Wood,  the  manager. 

Fatal  Accident  on  the  Railway.— On  Monday  the  23rd, 
John  Buchannan,  Esq.,  coroner,  held  an  inquest  at  the  Court 
House,  touching  the  death  of  Francis  Legg,  who  had  been 
employed  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  and  whose  death  took 
place  on  the  Saturday  previous. 

The  deceased  was  employed  as  engine  cleaner,  and  on  Saturday 
the  engine  he  had  cleaned  was  taken  out  of  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  being  turned  round,  but  being  a  long  one  the  table 
could  only  be  turned  one  way;  unfortunately,  however,  the  table 
was  started  the  wrong  way„  and  deceased's  head  was  crushed 
between  the  buffer  and  a  cairiage  on  the  next  line. 

The  jury,  after  consulting,  returned  a  verdict  of  "Accidentally 
killed,**  and  added  a  recommendation  that  some  person  should  be 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  turn-table  when  engines  are  tiu^ned,  and 
be  responsible  for  their  being  turned  the  right  way. 

Bibths.— On  the  2l8t  ult.,  at  Whitby,  the  wife  of  Mr.  B. 
Crane,  linen-draper,  Church-street,  of  a  son.  23rd,  Mrs.  Wm, 
Roberts,  South-terrace.  West  ClifF,  of  a  daughter.  March  18th, 
at  No.  1,  East  Terrace,  West  Cliff,  the  wife  of  Mr.  S.  Burn, 
cabinet  maker,  of  a  son.  26th,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Francis  Thornton 
Oswy-street,  of  a  son. 

Deaths. — March  3rd,  Hannah,  sixth  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Kirby,  of  Skinner-street.  6th,  aged  2  years,  Charles, 
son  of  Mr.  Joshua  Beadnell,  painter,  Victoria-road,  8th,  at 
Stokesley,  aged  85  years,  Ann,  relict  of  Mr.  Anthony  A^atnson, 
master  mariner,  Whitby.  13th,  at  22,  Esk-terrace,  Whitby,  aged 
8  years  and  6  months,  Edith  Haider,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 
George  Simpson  Wellburn. 

CoMTAinuTiONS,  either  in  prose  or  vers**,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  tbe 
Editor.  Contributors  are  requested  to  j,-i\o  their  names,  as  a  guarantee  of 
gooa  faith,  and  not  to  change  their  signiiiures.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  *The  Editor  of  the  Eepositovy,"  St.  Ann's  Staiih,  Whitby. 


William  King,  PrMer^  Staff f  ver,  Sf  BooksfUler^  Whitby. 
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Whitby  is  a  seaport  town,  of  considerable  note,  bordering  on  the 
German  Ocean,  near  the  mouth'c^f  the  small  river  Esk,  which 
divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  and  are  connected  by  a 
drawbridge;  for  though  the  harbour,  except'  a  small  stream  of 
water,  is  dry  at  low  ebb,  the  spring  tides  rise  from  14  to  20  feet, 
and  the  neap  tides  from  9  to  12.  A  dreadful  storm  in  Nov.  1710, 
did  more  than  £40,000  damage  to  the  shipping  here,  but  various 
acts  of  parliament  have  since  passed  for  securing  and  improving 
the  harbour.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1761,  the  tide  rose  and  fell 
here  4  times  in  less  than  50  minutes.  In  this  year,  too,  a  new 
street  was  formed  on  a  rotten  foundation,  which  in  time  increased 
to  130  houses  and  1000  inhabitants,  many  of  which  were 
either  destroyed  or  at  least  rendered  untenable  by  a  sudden 
impulse  of  masses  of  impending  earth  loosened  by  innumerable 
quick  springs  which  overwhelmed  the  houses  below,  in  the  night 
of  Dec.  24,  1787.  A  strong  new  built  quay,  supporting  a  pile  of 
buildings  80  feet  above  the  margin  of  the  sea,  menaced  the  ap- 
proaching danger;  above  200  people  were  almost  instantly  left 
destitute,  some  of  them  half  naked,  with  a  scanty  portion  of  their 
goods,  by  the  general  calamity.  The  foot  of  the  cliffs  is  washed 
by  the  waves  at  high  water ;  but  a  ponsiderable  beach  is  Tef  t  as  the 
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gea  retires,  mostly  loose,  ragged,  and  large  stones,  in  the  greatest 
disorder.  Serpent  stones,  as  round  as  a  bullet,  so  called  from  the 
form,  they  assume  when  broken,  have  been  found  180  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  some  rocks.  On  the  high  cliff, 
about  30  yards  only  from  the  extremity,  stands  the  massy  old 
church,  which  was  built  1100  years  ago,  and  appeared  to  be  in 
some  danger,  as  the  ground  was  seen  to  sink  only  about  10  yards 
from  tlie  tower;  if  this  had  given  way,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
ruined  street  must  have  been  destroyed.  The  port  is  now  defended 
by  a  fine  stone  pier,  from  the  western  shore,  crossed  by  another 
from  the  eastern  shore,  and  between  their  points  ships  enter  the 
harbour.  It  contains  near  16000  inhabitants,  supported  by  ship- 
building and  its  branches,  with  some  manufactories,  besides  a 
large  foreign  trade.  The  custom  house  here  clears  from  9  to 
£11,000  annually.  The  alum  works  in  its  neighbourhood  employ 
many  industrious  people ;  but  a  description  of  the  process  would  be 
foreign  from  our  design.  The  ruins  of  an  abbey,  once  celebrated 
in  the  monastic  history  of  this  kingdom,  are  still  to  be  traced.  By 
way  of  York,  Malton,  and  Pickering,  it  is  242m.  4f.  from  London. 
being  21m.  from  the  last  place,  29m.  5f,  from  New  Malton,  20m« 
If.  from  Scarborough,  and  38m.  If.  from  BridUngton. 

Such  was  Whitby  according  to  "Crosby"  about  70  years  ago, 
or  17  years  before  Young's  History  was  published.  Doubtless 
for  many  items  in  the  foregoing  account  the  writer  has  been 
indebted  to  "Charlton,"  but  when  Whitby  contained  16000 
inhabitants,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  In  1867  it  does  not  reach 
12,000  and  on  reference  to  our  view  of  Whitby  from  Larpool  it 
will  be  seen  the  town  is  very  much  larger  now  than  it  ever  was 
before.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  Trueman's  view  from 
the  same  place  will  see  a  great  contrast  between  the  two  views. 

In  Trueman's,  the  east  side  of  the  town,  contains  only  about 
half  the  number  of  houses  in  Church  Street;  and  on  the  West  Cliff 
it  shows  the  bare  cliff -fields  and  solitary  "ensigTi  staff."  No 
Esk,  Cleveland,  or  other  of  the  numerous  Terraces  which  adorn 
the  Fishburn  Park  Estate  then  "graced  the  sc>ene;"  no  Railway, 
no  Lighthouses, — and,  some  future  writer  will  probably  say  when 
refering  to  this  article,  no  magnif icant  High  Level  Bridge  from 
Cliff  to  Cliff,  as  we  have  now!  Let  m  hope  before  we  die  of  old 
age  to  see  this  desirable  project :  ally  carried  out. 
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BY  THS 

REV.    J.    C.    ATKINSON. 


"Going  to  live  in  that  part  of  Cleveland  ?  Why,  it  was  not 
discovered  in  Bonaparte's  time,  or  they  never  would  have  sent 
him  to  St.  Helena!" 

The  speaker  was  a  bm*ly  sea-faring  man,  with  an  old  Scandi- 
navian name  befitting  his  occupation,  who  recked  little  of  the 
possibility  that  fore-elders  of  his  own  might  possibly,  nine  or  ten 
centuries  since,  have  "discovered"  and  settled  the  district  he  thus 
libelled.  However  the  sarcasm  did  not  deter  the  writer,  who  has 
now  such  knowledge  of  the  country  as  nearly  twenty  years  of 
residence  and  active  life  in  it  can  give.  Whether  the  sarcasm 
was  altogether  unfounded,  let  others  judge.  Three  or  four  years 
since,  the  writer  was  present  when  a  little  debate  arose  among 
some  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting 
draining-tiles  from  the  factory,  two  miles  east  of  Castloton  into 
Basedale,  three  miles  west  of  it ;  and  the  decision  was,  that  the 
only  way  would  be  to  dispatch  the  tiles  from  Castleton,  Railway 
Station  to  Kildale  Station  (a  distance  of  five  miles)  from  whence 
they  were  to  be  brought  obliquely  back  (a  distance  of  nearly  three 
miles)  over  tremendous  hills,  into  the  place  of  their  destination. 
The  explanation  of  this  decision  is,  that,  although  the  high  road 
from  Castleton  to  Stokesley  runs  within  a  mile  of  Basedale,  stiil 
there  is  no  road  from  it  into  Basedale;  but  only  a  horse  track; 
and  that  a  marvellously  rugged  one,  over  which  the  wheels  of  no 
mortal  fabric  could  hope  to  roll  with  impunity,  even  if  they  could 
roll  at  all.  But  Basedale,  now,  is  only  a  type  of  what  the  district, 
of  which  Castletoa  is  the  Capital,  was,  not  so  very  long  ago. 
The  first  construction  of  any  highway*  into  this  district  is  stiil 
remembered  by  others  than  by  the  "oldest  inhabitant,"  and  the 
old  narrow  flagged  causeways,  leading  across  the  Moors  in  va- 
rious directions,  still  remain  to  tell  that  horse-traffic  was,  not  so 

*  The  subject  was  first  mooted  at  a  rarish  Meeting  held  on  the  inoovy  to 
con siilev  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  respect  of  the  ''causey"  to  Kiiby 
Moorside,  some  of  the  flags  composing  which  vroiild  persist  in  sinking  "over 
heaT' ill  a  particularly  b'>ggy  jdaco. 
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many  yeard  ago,  the  only  traffic  either  into  or  out  of  "The  '  Dales." 
Even  yet,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  roads  which  penetrate  the 
district,  one  hour  for  five  or  six  miles  driving  is  a  necessary  allow- 
ance— as  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
level  ground  no  where  occurs,  while  contmued  ascents  of  five 
times  that  space  may  be  found  in  various  directions,  with  gradi- 
ents, in  some  places  for  several  score  of  yards  together,  varying 
between  one  in  fifteen  and  one  in  twenty.  On  those  mountain 
roads  the  writer  has  encountered  winds,  such,  that  the  force  of 
the  blast  upon  the  persons  of  the  two  passengers  has  thrown  the 
body  of  a .  well-poised  and  well-laden  dogcart  so  violently  back 
that  nothing  but  sound  shafts  and  a  tough  belly  band  saved  an 
upset  backwards ;  and  snow  squalls  such,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  face  the  blast  and  keep  one's  eyes  open,  or  to  see  five  yards 
to  windward,  if  it  were  possible  ;  or  for  any  hiunan  being 
to  struggle  against  it  for  any  lengthened  space.  Now  as  the 
schoolmaster  a  century  since  was  not  a  very  adventurous  being, 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
braved  the  difficulties  and  hardships  and  perils  of  a  journey  of  dis- 
covery into  such  a  hardly  accessible  region;  and,  especially,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  his  reception  as  "  a  frem  body"  might  not 
have  been  characterized  by  the  gentlest  or  most  courteous  kind  of 
hospitality.  And  it  is  a  fact  that,  even  so  lately  as  fifteen  years 
since,  there  were  farmers  in  this  district — occupying  moreover, 
neither  the  least  nor  the  worst  farms  in  it — who  were  sunply  un- 
able to  write  their  own  name,  or  read  it  if  printed  in  a  book.  The 
consequence  of  such  isolation  and  immunity  from  Educational  in- 
roads has  been,  that,  up  to  a  recent  period,  the  dialect  of  the 
country  has  been  but  little  affected  alike  by  the  indirect  tendencies 
of  a  spoken  or  written  "Standard  Idiom,"  and  by  the  more  pos- 
itive ones  of  accredited  teaching.  Those  old  farmers,  both  of 
whom  the  writer  knew  intimately,  spoke  their  vernacular  York- 
shire, and  spoke  nothing  else. 

This  dialect,  therefore,  fifty  years  since,  was  probably  as  genu- 
ine, as  little  adulterated  by  words  from  other  dialects,  or  indebted 
to  the  verbal  stores  of  the  Standard  English  Dictionary,  as  any 
in  the  Kingdom ;  and,  even  yet,  is  not  so  far  impaired  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  may  not  be  rescued  from  the  powerful  spells  of  the  cer- 
tificated teacher  and  augmented  facilities  for  book-lore.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  means  hitherto  employed  to  this  end  have 
been  inadequate.     The  only  Glossaiy  of  words  and  phrases  used 
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in  the  district,  is  one  compiled  for  a  somewhat  different  locality.* 
To  the  local  words  contained  in  this  compilation,  the  writer  has 
added  between  600  and  700  others  in  use  in  the  Cleveland  Dales, 
and  has  little  doubt  a  great  many  riiore  might  yet  be  added  by 
careful  and  observant  local  collectors.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  dialect  in  question  may  be  said  to  be  classical :  for  the  many 
words  in  it  which  are  not  English,  are  (at  least  in  the  main) 
Danish — ^in  the  same  sense,  that  is,  as  when  we  speak  of  "the 
Danish  incursions"  in  Alfred's  time  or  later.  The  writer's  inter- 
leaved copy  of  the  Glossary  just  mentioned,  affords  a  number  of 
instances  ia  which  the  Cleveland  word  has,  placed  in  juxta-position 
with  it,  the  corresponding  words,  from  Old  Norse,  Old  Swedish, 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  English,  Modern  Swedish  or  Danish  or 
German.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  modern  tongues,  it  will 
probably  be  asked — Why  say  the  Old  Danish  is  the  origin  of  the 
Cleveland  word,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  also  contains  it, 
was  the  naturalised  language  of  the  land  ? 

The  reply  must  be  grounded  not  so  much  on  the  statements, 
however  positive  and  precise,  of  ancient  writers  (both  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Scandinavian)  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  or  that  part 
of  Yorkshire  by  the  Danes ;  nor  on  the  fact  that,  for  one  of  our 
local  words  which  has  an  Anglo-Saxon  prototype,  but  no — at  least 
no  existing — Old  Danish  Xo^o^^yni)  there  are  a  very  great  number 
which  have  Old  Danish,  but  no  corresponding  Anglo-Saxon, 
originals ;  as  on  the  completeness,  even  the  exclusiveness,  of  the 
occupation  of  this  part  of  the  country  by  Danish  settlers;  an 
occupation  continued  moreover  through  several  generations. 
The  first  fact  which  may  be  mentioned  in  support  of  the  assertion 
more  than  implied  in  the  preceding  statement,  is,  that  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Dale  district  is  one  of  those — by  no  means  few 
in  some  parts  of  the  Danelagh — of  which  we  are  told  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicler,  that  they  had  their  names  changed  by  the 
conquering  Dane.  This  town  wis  Streoneshalh :  it  is  Whitby. 
The  fact  that  it  retained  the  Danish  name  to  the  permanent 
rejection  of  the  other,  is  a  forcible  proof  of  the  continued  presence, 
power  and  influence  of  the  Danes  in  and  around  it.  Further ;  it 
is  of  course,  idle  to  suppose  that  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Esk, 
with  all  the  equally  fertile  valleys  of  its  many  small  tributaries, 
had  never  been  opened  up  or  settled  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 

♦  **A  Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words  and  Phrases  collected  in  Whitby  and 
the  Neighbourhood."— J.  K.  Smith,  Loudon,  1855. 
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of  course,  therefore,  named  by  them.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
names  of  all  of  them,  and  of  all  the  principal  divisions,  hamlets 
ancient  farmsteads  in  them,  with  singularly  few  exceptions  compar- 
atively, are  Scandinavian  and  not  Anglo-Saxon.  What,  then,  had 
become  of  all  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  local  appellations?  But,  besides 
this:  take  the  entire  Langbaurgh  Wapentake  (which  is' almost 
coincident  with  the  district  called  Cleveland)  and  examine  all  the 
names  of  places  in  it  of  which  we  have  the  ancient  forms — 
whether  in  Domesday,  or  other  documents  of  a  not  very  much 
later  date — and  what  is  the  result?  As  regards  Doomsday  record : 
there  are  119  names  of  Manors  and  Berewicks  in  "Langeberg" 
Wapentake  mentioned,  almost  all  of  which  are  still  recognisable, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  of  name  induced  by  time  or  the 
influence  of  the  ear.  Of  these,  there  are  some  six  or  seven  which 
are  uncertain  or  questionable  in  point  of  origin;  one  or  two, 
scarcely  reducible  to  a  class,  but  certainly  Anglo-Saxon;  30  in 
tun^  or  to,  many  of  which  may  be  Anglo-Saxon,  but  not  a  few, 
from  the  prefix,  are  certainly  Danish;  while  all  the  rest,  38 
in-&y,  2  m-dale,  6  m-toi^jp,  12  m-wm^  3  m-clifi\  2  in-horg, 
&c.,  are  unquestionably  Danish.  The  proof  just  stated  as 
arising  from  the  names  of  places  in  Cleveland  (itself  ?^n  ancient 
Danish  name  by  the  way; — Klijlond)  may  be  regarded, 
possibly,  as  a  negative  one.  That  which  is  next  to  be  alleged  is 
more  positive.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  of  some  27  land 
owners  whose  names  are  given  in  Doomsday,  one  appears  to  be 
British  (or  Celtic)*  two — or  at  most,  three — probably  Anglo- 
Saxon;  all  the  rest,  Danes:  for  instance,  Ulf,  Orm,  Suuen,  Thor, 
Thorkell,  Arnkell,  Havard,  Uctred,  Norman,  Gamel,  Sivard,  Carle, 
Leysing,  &c.  Ley  sing's  fore-elders,  no  doubt  had  been  "  thralls"  f 
and  there  is  evidence  to  prove — not  (what  wants  no  proof)  that 
there  were  thralls  in  Cleveland  in  ages  long  subsequent  to  that 
of  Doomsday,  but — that  they  were  as  disthictively  Danish  as  the 
lords  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Thus,  in  a 
deed  of  gift  bearing  date  May,  in  the  13th  year  of  Henry  I, 
members  of  the  Lascelles  family  give  sundry  of  their  human 
chattels,  with  all  their  followers  (the  word  used  still  in  the  district 
in  speaking  of  brute  mothers  and  their  young)  to  the  Priory  of 
Guisborough,  and  these  are  some  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
given,  or  their  parents :  Ralph,  Turgis,  Gunilda,  Ketell,  Aslac, 
Ervice,  Godwin,  Wigan,  Gamel,  Ingeberger,  and  the  like. 

+  Lejsingr.a  fieed-man. — Old  Norse. 
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The  sons  of  the  soil  then,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I,  no  less  than 
Its  lords  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  it  thus  appears,  were  Danes 
in  name,  and  in  succession  to  previous  generations  of  Danes,  and 
of  course,  therefore,  in  lineage  alsOj  and  to  the  writer,  and  apart 
from  all  testimony  of  ancient  records,  the  inevitable  inference 
seems  to  be,  that  they  must  have  been — at  least  materially — 
Danes  in  language  also.  It  is  quite  incredible  that  they,  occupying 
the  land  thus,  should  have  dropped  their  own  language  only  to 
adopt  that  of  the  dispossessed  Anglo-Saxon  owners,  or  that  they 
were  likely  to  incorporate  any  very  great  amount  of  the  Anglo-, 
Saxon  with  their  own  Danish,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  those  who 
spoke  that  tongue  seem  to  have  been  virtually,  if  not  actually, 
rooted  out  of  the  district.  Thus  then,  we  are  not  simply  prepared 
for  such  statements  as  those  of  Iligdeii  and  Wallingford  that 
**the  Yorkshire  speech"  even  so  late  as  1350,  was  so  "harsh  and 
rude,  that  southern  men  could  hardly  understand  it" ;  or  that, 
earlier  still,  '*  there  was  and  long  had  been  a  great  admixture  of 
people  of  Danish  race  in  that  province,  and  a  great  similarity  of 
language; "  but  forced  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  staple  of  the 
population,  and  not  merely  the  infused  "admixture,"  was  Danish, 
and  that  the  language  was,  not  so  much  *'  similar"  to  the  Danish, 
as  identical  with  it,  and  therefore,  (and  naturally  enough  as  far 
as  it  was  so)  unintelligible  to  the  southerner. 

Halliwell  remarks  that  there  "  seem  to  be  few  traces 
of  Danish  in  the  modern  Yorkshire  dialect."  The  remark 
is  hasty  and  absurd,  as  well  as  without  foundation:  indeed 
I  believe  it  will  prove,  when  the  task  of  comparison  and 
investigation  is  completed,  that,  out  of  a  totaV  of  more  than 
4000  words  in  local  use,  and  not  admitted  by  any  authority 
as  standard  English,  many  more  than  a  full  half  derive 
their  origin  directly  from  the  old  Norse  or  Scandinavian  tongue. 
For  from  the  noteworthy  comparative  scantiness  of  exclu- 
sively Anglo-Saxon  words  (commented  on  above)  combined,  with 
the  ascertained  fact  of  the  almost  as  exclusively  Scandinavian 
character  of  the  population  for  a  period  of  probably  more  than 
two  centuries,  the  writer  believes  that  even,  when  a  local  word 
is  found  to  have  a  protonym  in  both  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Danish 
the  latter  is  to  be  taken  as  the  origin,  and  not  the  former. 
For  instance,  not  very  long  since  the  writer  heard  this  sentence 
spoken;  " noo  bairn,  gan  an  get  thee  felt."  "Felt"  is  exclusively 
Old  Norse,  {at  fela^  to  hide;)  "bairn"  and  "gan"  belong  to  both 
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Old  Danish  and  Anglo-Saxon;  B^^  ac^oFdriig^  to  th©  jrfiB  just 
stated,  both  should  be  assigned  to  the  Scandinavian  original; 
because  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Orms  and  Ulfs  and 
Ketells  and  Aslacs  and  Gamels,  of  eight  to  ten  centuries  ago, 
used  to  say  eh  geng,  and  not  ic  gem,  and  barn  rather  than  hedrn. 
Or  again,  in  this  brief  dialogue  between  a  lady  in  interesting 
circumstances  and  a  friendly  gossip ; — 

"Weel,  Mally  thoo's  getten  thah  bed  than, — Diz  t'  bairn  breead 
o'  s  farther? 

"Ay  marry  ;  he  faather's  his  sel'  gayly,  Marget." 

While  there  is  no  question  that  "breead"  and  "farthers  his  sel"* 
are  purely  Scandinavian  *  there  is  ample  ground  for  claiming '^got- 
ten,*' "bairn,"  *'faather,"  and  even  "bed"f  are  originally  Scandi- 
navian also. 

But  independently  of  the  marked  way  in  which  the  Vocabulary 
of  the  district  is  indebted  to  Scandinavian  sources,  its  verbal  and 
idiomatic  structure  are  such  as  perpetually  to  suggest  a  comparison 
with  the  original  tongue.  Thus,  "  bank-foot,"  "bank-top,  for  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  top  of  the  hill;  " looaning-end"  for  end  of  tte 
lane ;  peat-moor ,J  that  part  of  the  Moor  where  the  peat  is  dug  or 
"graSved ;"  and  hosts  of  others,  like-formed  and  in  daily  use  among 
the  Dalesmen,  meet  with  their  precise  analogues  in  every  column 
of  the  Old  Norse  Dictionary, 

To  he  continued. 

*  Athregda  to  resemble :  or,  as  the  Southern  idiom  has  it;  to  favour,  or 
take  ftfier:  and  "atfedra,  patrem  indicare."-r-}iaX{\orsen. 

+  The  purely  Old  Danish  term  "bed-stocks"  for  beJ-stead  prevails 
aniversally  in  the  Dales. 

J     Compare  the  Old  Norse  word  Ling-mort  the  moor  where  ling  grows. 
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SIttfttglttjS  tt  a  MtA  but  ^(foiring  iSliyiisttati. 


The  life  of  faith  is  a  delightful  life;  and  the  brightest  joy  fills 
our  hearts  when  we  confide  in  the  Lord;  but  not  when  we 
give  way  to  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

The  assurance  of  our  Saviour's  love  and  care  for  us,  is  so  sweet, 
and  so  sufficing !  I  do  indeed  find  Him  a  most  satisfying  portion. 

The  more  our  faith  grows,  the  more  we  are  raised  above  all  the 
troubles  of  this  world,  for  we  then  know  that  the  Lord  is  in  this 
way  preparing  us  for  better  and  higher  joys  hereafter 

It  is  difficult,  however,  so  to  realize  unseen  things  as  to  give 
up  all  desire  for  present  pleasure. 

What  a  blessing  then,  to  be  taken  off  from  the  sight  and  pos- 
session of  earthly  things,  to  have  heavenly  joys  more  clearly 
manifested ! 

.  I  would  not  exchange  the  inward  joy  and  peace  granted  to  me, 
for  the  most  robust  health  of  body. 

The  loss  of  outward  sight  does  not  shut  up  my  inward  vision; 
rather  the  contrary ;  distractions  are  avoided,  and  the  spirit  has 
free  course ;  w^hile  nothing  can  hide  heavenly  sights  from  the 
soul's  vision. 

If  I  could  return  to  all  the  things  I  used  to  enjoy,  I  should  not, 
desire  it ;  the  Lord  has  shut  them  all  out,  and  I  thank  Him  for  it, 
for  He  has  given  me  far  better  things  instead. 

If  I  did  not  know  that  all  our  affictions  are  seut  for  our  good, 
I  might  regret  the  bss  of  my  sight ;  but  I  do  not,  for  I  have 
found  all  my  trials  blessings. 

I  used  to  think  days  in  which  my  patience  was  much  exercised 
were  my  bad  days.  I  now  know  they  were  my  good  days,  if 
they  produced  more  eternal  fruit. 

I  have  so  many  blessings  that  I  ought  never  to  speak  of  my 
crosses. 

How  much  happier  we  should  all  be  if  we  trusted  more,  and 
planned  less! 

We  should  learn  more  and  more  to  tak©  whatever  the  day  brings^ 
and  not  attempt  to  carve  our  own  destiny.     It  is  dangerous  work. 

Regulation  of  events  is  not  our  part;  right  conduct  under  what 
is  appointed  for  us,  is  what  w©  have  to  take  heed  to. 
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A  will  of  our  own  is  the  worst  thing  we  can  have;  and  to  be 
always  able  to  do  what  we  wish,  would  be  very  bad  for  us. 

Of  course  every  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer  will  be  completely 
fulfilled;  which  is  a  delightful  thought,  for  this  world  would  be 
like  heaven,  if  His  will  were  done  here  as  in  heaven. 

Some  are  tried  by  prosperity,  others  b}'  affliction.  They  are 
almost  equally  difficult  to  meet  in  aright  spirit;  and  require  much 
grace ;  but  one  is  as  acceptable  in  God's  sig-ht  as  the  other,  if  its 
temptations  are  resisted. 

He  has  promised  to  supply  all  our  need,  and  He  will  also 
rejoice  our  hearts  with  the  sense  of  His  presence 

The  more  deeply  we  feel  our  own  sinfulness,  the  more  we 
delight  in  the  assurance  that  we  are  saved  by  grace. 

Why  do  we  doubt?  Man's  unbelief  is  the  wonder;  for  we 
hate  not  to  be  trusted,  and  consider  it  an  indignity  if  our  word  is 
not  beUeved. 

Those  are  the  happiest  who  depend  most.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  a  joyful,  or  an  anxious,  miserable,  life ;  for  we 
need  faith  to  be  in  exercise  every  day. 

Pain  is  not  the  experience  we  should  choose  for  ourselves; 
but  it  may  not  be  the  less  useful  and  necessary. 

The  continuance  of  trial  makes  it  always  more  difficult  to  bear. 
It  is  therefore  said,  "Be  not  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due 
season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not." 

We  have  so  kind  a  Heavenly  Physician,  and  one  who  under- 
stands so  exactly  what  will  be  best  for  our  souls,  that  we  may 
trust  him  implicitly. 

The  moment  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  continuance  of  our 
trial,  the  more  likely  the  Lord  is  to  remove  it,  as  having  answered 
its  intended  purpose. 

We  should  always  wish  to  justify  the  Lord's  wisdom  and  mercy 
in  all  His  dispensations. 

Can  I  regret  my  eyes  being  closed  to  outward  objects,  if  my 
inward  sight  gets  brighter? 

As  many  know  of  my  afflictions,  it  is  right  to  testify  to  my 
consolations,  for  they  always  go  together  in  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Lord.  Inasmuch  as  o..c  J-hing  is  taken  away,  we  constantly 
find  another,  and  a  better  is  suppHed  instead. 

Faith  marks  confidence  in  God's  power  and  love,  and  thus 
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honours  Him;  and  never  shall  we  trust  in  Him,  and  be  dis- 
appointed of  our  hope. 

The  weaker  and  the  more  helpless  we  are  in  ourselves,  the 
more  the  Lord  meets  and  supplies  our  need 

When  the  soul  is  sufficed,  no  outward  trial  can  be  felt  op- 
opressive;  nor  is  any  one  to  be  pitied,  who  is  so  supplied. 

I  am  given  at  times  to  enjoy  httle  foretastes  of  what  will  be 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  in  the  sv/eetness  of  the  Saviour's  presence, 
and  of  communion  with  him. 

True  obedience  is  to  be  willing  to  eater  into  our  Heavenly 
Father's  will  for  us,  and  if  1  were  to  be  acti^^ly  employed  again, 
I  feel  sure  the  Lord  would  supply  the  energy  and  alacrity  to  set 
about  it. 

In  seasons  of  sickness,  all  the  bustle  of  the  world  appears 
such  a  contrast  to  that  peaceful  resting  in  Christ,  which  leaves 
nothing  wanting. 

There  is  not  enough  thanksgiving  on  earth.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that  glad  hallelujahs  will  abound  in  heaven. 

It  is  our  soul's  happiness  the  Lord  seeks.  All  His  words  tend 
to  it.     0,  may  we  luiov/  His  voico  and  follow  it! 

]\Iay  the  Lord  give  His  Spirit  to  strive  and  fight  with  each 
besetting  sin,  as  a  Joshua  v/lLhin  us,  to  lead  us  to  battle,  and  to 
fight  and  to  conquer,  destroying  our  foes. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  by  every  soul,  is  obedience  unto 
Christ  the  Lord,  reliance  on  His  merits,  and  trust  in  God's  most 
holy  word  and  promises. 

To  be  employed  in  any  way  by  the  Lord,  and  used  as  an  in- 
strument of  good  in  His  hands,  is  very  sweet  and  delightful ; 
and  when  I  remember  that  Balaam's  ass  was  employed,  I  see  it 
is  not  a  proud  or  self-exaulting  idea,  for  He  can  make  use  of 
what  means  He  chooses. 

When  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  dv/ells  in  us,  then  do  we 
cease  from  our  own  works,  which  are  evil,  and  rest  in  His 
"finished  work,"  which  is  perfect. 

''God  is  love,"  then  the  fruit  we  bear  through  His  grace  must 
be  love. 

How  often,  blessed  Jesus!  might  Thy  call  have  brought  us 
safe  beneath  Thy  fostering  wings,  ajid  we  "would  not." 

If  on  the  Lord  our  care  i^  cast,  His  power  is  our  peace. 
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It  is  said  in  the  Word,  that  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
0,  may  that  love  be  poured  into  our  hearts ;  love  as  warm,  as 
pure,  as  great,  as  we  are  capable  of  containing! 

The  true  way  to  happiness  is  to  desire  to  live  for  others;  and 
to  be  employed  by  the  Lord  in  that  most  blessed  work,  making 
known  to  poor  sinners  the  great  and  free  salvation  wrought  out 
for  them. 

The  Lord  leaves  none  without  employment  in  His  vineyard, 
who  desire  to  be  labourers  in  it. 

We  all  have  an  appointed  field;  and  our  afflictions  increase 
our  power. 

Personal  trial  should  help  us  in  visiting  the  poor.  We  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  add  a  straw's  weight  to  what  they  have  to  bear. 

Pity  and  sympathy  show  true  love,  and  give  more  comfort 
than  mere  advice,  when  the  spirit  is  weighed  do^vn. 

Conduct  and  example  are  ways  of  teaching  open  to  every 
Christain,  and  the  most  difficult ;  for  we  can  often  utter  what  we 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  practise. 

It  is  an  amazing  comfort  to  an  invalid  who  cannot  go  aboot 
doing  good,  to  know  we  may  lie  still  and  do  good;  for  we  can 
always  pray,  and  that  which  we  long  to  do,  may  be  done  for  us, 
though  not  by  us ;  and  thus  secret  prayer  be  made  as  available 
yas  open  deeds.  The  sick  and  the  ^ged  may  take  comfort  in  this 
thought. 

To  pray  for  those  we  lore  is  our  birthright,  privilege,  and  as 
the  desire  of  the  heart  is  of  the  Lord,  He  will  fulfil  it. 

The  reason  why  spiritual  blessing's  are  not  more  enjoyed,  is 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  looked  for  and  expected. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  warrant  unbelief,  but  every- 
thing to  beget  confidence. 

I  do  sincerely  wish  that  all  my  fellow  creatures  had  the  same 
spiritual  delights  that  I  have  vouchsafed  to  me. 

I  step  on  by  this  stepping-stone — "According  to  your  faith  be 
it  unto  you."  In  trying  to  excite  each  other  to  more  faith  and 
tmst,  we  shall  find  our  own  strengthened. 

We  must  not  expect  to  have  all  unalloyed  life  here,  for  it  is 
written,  "Ye  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  and  if  this  must  be  the  way,  who  would  wish  to 
turn  off,  or  expect  to  escape  trial  ? 
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I  am  in  the  dark  from  total  loss  of  sight,  but  I  say  it  is  better 
tliaQ  Hhe  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever."  0,  if  we  thought 
more  what  it  is  to  be  delivered  f  tt)m  snch  a  sentence,  it  Would  fill 
na  with  grateful  thoughts  of  the  abounding  love  and  mercy  which 
hm  been  shown  us,  and  would  quicken  us  in  all  godliness? 

My  eyes  being  closed  to  all  outward  objects,  leads  me  to  think 
more  of  the  glorious  opening  hereafter. 

The  Lord  is  very  merciful,  for  my  inward  and  spiritual  comforts 
exceed  my  outward  loss,  and  my  consolations  superabound;  which 
enables  me  to  encom-age  those  under  trial  to  hope  for  like  blessings. 

The  Holy  Spirit's  teaching  is  always  applicable  to  the  exigency 
of  the  moment,  and  adapted  to  our  peculiar  character  and  need. 

The  work  of  humbling  is  the  last  which  we  should  choose  for 
Ourselves,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  needful  of  all. 

Pride  distorts  our  view  of  everything,  and  fills  this  world, 
which  it  haunts  so  much,  with  misery  and  evil 

A  promise  having  been  given  to  us  of  eternal  life,  as  a  gift 
through  Christ  Jesus,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  sufficiency, 
but  has  been  purchased  for  us,  and  secm-ed  to  us,  by  Him  who 
has  completed  the  work  He  undertook  and  has  ascended  up  into 
heaven,  to  receive  and  welcome  His  redeemed.  What  a  mercy  to 
l)e  .answered  for !  The  comparison  between  better  and  worse  is 
swallowed  up  in  His  All-sufficiency. 

We  are  helpless  sheep,  0  Shepherd !  pray  take  charge  of  us,  and 
wholly  guide  our  steps  and  ways. 

Thou  knowest  our  danger,  0  save  us  for  Thy  mercy's  sake! 
Protect  us  with  Thy  shield.  Hide  us  under  the  shadow  of  Thy 
wings.  .  Strengthen  us  against  the  attacks  of  our  enemy,  and 
guard  us  from  his  malice 

We  should  give  ourselves  to  Thee,  Lord,  to  serve  Thee  any  w^ay 
Thou  wilt. 

0  grant  us  grateful  heax'ts  to  ti*easme  up  in  our  remembrance 
the  countless  blessings  showered  on  us,  and  to  praise  Thy  good- 
ness in  much  thankfulness  of  soul.  0*  P. 
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Coniimied  from  page  381. 

Oil  the  whole  our  English  literature  past  aud  present  is  what 
we  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  we  may  well  pass  over  its  few 
short-comings  iu  consideration  of  the  vast  honor  it  has  done  itself, 
and  the  good  it  has  done  mankind  in  general.  Whether  we  look 
to  the  branches  of  history,  science,  poetry,  or  what  is  commonly 
known  as  general  history  the  British  author  is  well  calculated  to 
hold  his  own,  and  make  his  lasting  mark  on  the  records  of  the 
world.  To  our  earlier  authors  more  than  common  praise  is  due 
for  theirs  was  uphill  work,  the  encouragement  they  met  with  was 
of  the  smallest,  and  jet  it  was  in  those  dark  ages  that  some  of 
the  brightest  of  our  geniuses  flourished  perhaps  all  the  more 
brightly  from  the  general  darkness  around  them.  This  does  not, 
however,  in  the  least  degi-ee  take  away  from  the  credit  due  to 
them.  Because  Doctor  Johnson  would  not  have  made  the  same 
figure  in  the  Avorld  at  tliis  time  as  he  did  in  his  own  day  simply 
because  it  is  now  more  advanced  tJian  it  was  then,  the  powerful 
intellect  of  that  rather  surly  philosopher  wai  none  the  less, 
nor  the  debt  smaller  which  we  owe  to  him,  and  which  every 
reading  man  alwa^^^  will  owe  him,  for  to  him  will  be  mainly  due 
the  pure  preservation  of  our  language,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
information  as  to  its  capabilities  and  power.  It  has  sometimes 
been  sneeringly  said  of  a  dull  book  that  you  might  as  well 
take  up  a  dictionary  and  page  by  page  read  it,  but  let  any  one 
take  a  copy  of  Johnson's  folio  dictionary,  study  it  with  the  quo- 
tations and  illustrations  appended  to  every  v^^ord  it  contains,  and 
he  v/ill  come  away  from  such  perusal  not  only  with  a  vastly  in- 
creased store  of  learning  on  his  own  account,  but  with  a  greatly 
increased  estimation  of  the  power  and  industry  of  the  man  who 
could  contribute  so  much  to  tfie  common  store  respecting  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  land  of  his  births 

It  is  not  just  to  compare  a  past  age  with  our  own ;  we  must 
estimate  each  by  the  advantages  which  it  possessed  aud  by  that 
guage  we  must  probe  (he  merits  of  tiiOr3e  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  all  ages,  leaving  them  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  op- 
portunities they  had,  and  the  use  they  made  of  the  facilities  that 
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were  ^iveii  them,  and  the  means  they  had  of  contributing  to  their 
own  improvement.  AVe  mig'ht  as  well  depreciate  the  first  steam 
carriage  that  ever  raii  on  a  railway  becau.-'.e  we  have  got  tliem  to 
a  pitch  of  hixmy  at  first  nnknown,  or  compare  the  rolling  and 
clumsy  coach  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  well-appointed  turn  out 
which  tools  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  witness  a  modern  reviev/. 
In  their  day  the  earliest  were  marvels,  and  ours  are  only  im- 
provements on  the  rough  originals.  It  is  the  same  with  books 
and  those  who  produced  them :  there  are  incongTuities  and  rough- 
nesses in  the  earlier  productions  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
more  modern  ones,  simply  because  every  thing  has  advanced, 
taste  has  become  more  refined,  and  modern  refinement  is  shocked 
at  what  v/as  in  former  ages  thought  nothing  of,  not  because  they 
were  more  immoral,  but  because  they  were  less  particular,  and 
went  rather  further  than  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  There  are  ex- 
tremes in  every  thiiig  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  are  not  verging 
upon  that  stage  of  mock  refinement  which  is  simply  absurd,  and 
which  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  any  greater  purity  be- 
cause its  words  are  stilted  and  its  manners  artificial.  All  honour 
to  the  long  roll  of  English  writers  who  have  made  our  literary 
history  what  it  is,  which  has  given  a  Milton  and  Shakespeare  for 
all  the  world  to  admire,  many  to  emulate,  but  never  one  to  equal. 
They  were  not  always  so  choice  in  their  expressions  as  we 
might  be,  but  where  sliall  we  find  their  power  or  any  one  to  ach- 
ieve their  results.  Some  coxcomb  was  saying  to  Charles  Lamb 
that  he  could  write  as  well  as  Shakespeare  if  he  had  a  mind. — 
''Ah  yes"  said  Lamb,  ''but  you  see  the  mind  is  wanting."  And 
so  indeed  it  is.  If  we  had  no  other  names  on  the  roll  of  British 
authors  we  have  enough  in  these  two  to  make  a  nation's  fame 
which  we  should  preserve  with  the  most  zealous  and  grateful  care. 

How  freshly  always  does  any  thing  which  concerns  our  private 
authors  recur  to  the  recoliecMon  or  the  fancy!  We  never  tire  of 
imagining  the  scenes  in  which  they  acted  tlieir  parts,  and  realise 
again  in  fancy  scenes  long  goiie  by,  differing  far  from  any  thing 
passing  in  our  own  day,  having  yet  always  that  touch  of  human 
nature  which  makes  alleges  one,  and  forms  a  link  which  unites 
epochs  centuries  apart  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  very 
contradictions  and  littlenesses  of  our  great  men  are  dear  to  us, 
and  make  them  in  fact  more  dear  because  through  them  they 
become  more  like  the  common  liervl  of  men.  We  read  the  mag- 
nificent language  of  Milton  rising  to  heiglits  which  none  but  he 
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could  reach  and  sympathise  the  while  with  the  blind  man  in  his 
dark  and  dreary  houri,  knowing  that  as  a  citizen  he  was  discon- 
terited  and  captious,  and  endured  the  mortification  of  a  termagant 
and  neglectful  wife.  John  Milton  the  poet  and  John  Milton  the 
man  are  equally  dear  to  the  memory  and  hearts  of  Enghshmen. 

So  we  like  to  picture  Shakespeare  not  merely  as  the  writer  of 
his  incomparable  plays  which  have  justly  earned  him  the  title  of 
poet  of  all  time,  but  as  the  jolly  companion  of  the  theatrical  people 
of  his  day.  We  can  follow  him  in  his  struggles  through  life^ 
and  care  little  aj^  to  disputes  whether  he  really  poached  on  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  manor  at  Charelcote  or  he  did  not,  so  long  as  we 
can  Idealize  him  as  something  like  oiu'selves,  doing  the  same 
things,  but  we  cannot  say  thinking  the  same  thoughts,  for  his 
thoughts  were  vastly  beyond  those  of  ordinary  men. 

In  nothing  are  wo  m)re  curious  thi^i  in  whit  concerns  the  lives 
of  men  whose  names  are  in  every  body's  mouths,  be  they  of 
ancient  or  modern  date,  and  we  willingly  treasure  up  as  special 
gifts  all  that  can  contribute  to  our  acquiintance  with  those  who 
have  made  our  land  famous  in  tlie  annals  of  earthly  learning. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  earlier  agea  of  our  literature  are 
of  a  theological  and  polemical  character  in  which  the  disputants 
were  wont,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  make  use  of  strong  language 
to  each  other,  their  zeal  being  of  the  most  earnest  and  untempered 
kind.  However  much  we  may  be  indebted  to  them  for  preserving 
our  faith  from  many  and  gross  errors,  and  purifying  it  of  much 
which  the  growth  of  a  darkened  period  had  encrusted  on  its 
surface,  we  must  confess  that  too  often  in  their  encounters  they 
forgot  the  meek  spirit  of  their  master,  and  the  peaceful  tendency 
of  his  teachings.  Contention  was  for  victory,  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  the  temper  and  urbanity  which  ought  to  have  character- 
ized the  combatants  in  such  a  cause.  They  seemed  to  revel,  too, 
in  those  days  in  odd  titles  to  their  books  procovative  no  doubt  of 
much  speculation  and  curiosity  in  the  readers.  Thus  in  1686  a 
pamphlet  was  published  in  London  entitled,  "A  most  delectable 
sweet  perfumed  nosegay  for  God's  saints  to  smell  at."  About  1 G49 
a  work  was  entitled,  *'A  pair  of  bellows  to  blow  off  the  dust  cast 
upon  John  Fry."  The  author  of  a  work  on  Charity  entitles  his 
book,  "  Hooks  and  eyes  for  believers  breeches ;"  another  who 
professed  a  wish  to  exalt  poor  human  nature,  calls  his  labours, 
"High  heeled  shoes  for  dwarfs  in  holi  less."      A  quaker  whose 
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'<«ftwiird  man  the  authorities ''ih'oug^lit  fit  ioMpi4s6n  ffublfehckl, 
"^^'Aslgh  of  sofro-w  for  the'siMem  of  2i6n,  'breathM  otrt  of  a  hole 
ili  the'Vatl."  About  the  ^am'e  tiiiie  there  was  also'  published," 
'"''The  spii^itual  mustard-pot  to  mak^  the  soul  sneeze  with  devotion.'* 

Another — "  Biscuits  baked  in  the  oven  of  charity,  careftdly 
fednserved  for  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the  sparrows  of  the 
Spirft,  and  the  sweet  swallows  of  salvation.*'  All  this  amounts 
t^  Cbnceit  ran  mad  and  is  simply  childish. 

Of  this  style  of  wi^iter  our  immortal  Jolm  Bunyan  is  perhaps 
the  best  specimen.  Though  his  well-known  allegory  "  The  Pil- 
grim's progress"  shows  that  he  knew  that  the  principles  by 
which  the  christian  should  be  guided  in  the  fervour  of  controversy 
he  sometimes  forgot  them,  and  contrived  somehow  or  other  to 
make  himself  more  enemies  than  the  avowed  disciple  of  such  a 
Master  should  have  done.  He  was  however,,  pretty  equal  to 
most  occasions,  and  here  is  the  wsry  in  which  he  met  one  class  oi 
his  accusers.  He  tells  us  that  the  ignorant  and  malicious  w^^ 
stirred  up  to  load  him  with  slanders,  and  that  whatever  the  devil 
could  devise,  and  his  instniments  invent  was  whirled  up  and 
down  the  country  against  him,  thinking  that  by  that  means  they 
should  make  his  ministry  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  rumoured 
that  he  was  a  witch,  a  Jesuit,  a  highwayman,  and  now  it  was 
that  the  aspersion  cast  upon  his  moral  character  called  forth  a 
most  characteristic  vindication  of  himself  as  to  his  manners  and 
deportment.  "In  this"  he  says '' f  admire  the  wisdom  of  God, 
that  he  made  me  shy  of  women  from  my  first  conversion. until 
now.  These  know,  and  can  also  bear  me  witness,  with  whom  I 
have  been  intimately  concerned,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  me 
carry  it  pleased  towards  a  woman.  The  common  salutation  of 
woman,  I  abhor,  tis  odious  to  me  in  whomsoever  I  see  it.  Their 
company  alone  I  cannot  away  with.  I  seldom  so  much  as  touch 
a  woman's  hand;  for  I  think  these  things  are  not  so  becoming  me'. 
When  I  have  seen  good  men  salute  those  women  that  they 
have  visited,  or  that  have  visited  them,  I  have  at  times  mad^  m^ 
objection  against  it;  and  when  they  have  answered  that  it  was 
but  a  piece  of  civility,  I  have  told  them  it  is  not  a  comdy  sight. 
Some  indeed  have  urged  the  holy  kiss ;  but  then  I  have  asked 
why  they  made  baulkisr? — ^why  did  they  salute  the  most  hand- 
some, and  let  the  ill-favoured  go?  " — a  question  which  perhaps 
plain-spoken  John's  adversaries  would  not  find  so  easy  to  answer. 

It  is  imagined  by  those  who  know  little  of  the  subject  ttiat  tSio 
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profession  of  literature  is  only  adopted  by  such  as  are  of  an 
indolent  disposition,  and  have  no  energy  of  diaracter  or  tuen^  for 
active  pursuits.  Upon  what  foundation  such  persons  base  thi^ir 
assertions  I  dont  know,  but  certainly  not  from  aaiytbing  itliey 
have  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  active  lives  of  eminent 
professors  of  it,  of  either  the  present  or  a  past  age.  Success  in 
this  demands  more  than  anything  else  the  most  severe  and  con* 
stalit  labour.  Look  for  example  at  the  life  of  that  patriarch  of 
literature,  Doctor  Johnson,  what  a  series  does  it  present  of  ua- 
ceasing  work,  of  wearying  disappointments  conquered  only  by 
the  most  indomitable  perseverance,  and  disregard  of  slights 
from  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  Nothing  but  his  own  will  to 
work  made  him  what  he  was,  and  none  knew  it  better  or  was 
prouder  of  it  than  the  great  philosopher  himself.  He  knew  what 
was  in  him,  he  found  himself  snubbed  by  those  who  professed  to. 
be  the  friends  of  the  learned,  he  sought  their  patronage,  and  when 
it  failed  he  buckled  on  his  armour,  fought  his  fight  alone,  and 
when  he  conquered  wrote  this  well-known  letter  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield who  condescended  to  give  that  notice  to  him  when  he 
was  eminent,  which  might  have  been  of  service  to  him  when  he 
was  struggling,  and  it  was  refused.    He  said — 

My  Lord, 
I  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  "World'* 
that  two  papers  in  which  my  dictionary  is  recommended  to  the 
public  were  written  by  your  Lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished, 
is  an  honour  which,  being  very  little  accustomed  to  favours  from 
the  great  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive  or  in  what  terms  to 
acknowledge. 

When  upon  some  slight  encouragement  I  first  visited  your 
Lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the 
enchantment  of  your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that 
I  might  boast  myself  the  conqueror  of  the  conqueror  of  the  earth; 
that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  con- 
tending; but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When 
I  had  once  addressed  your  Lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted 
all  the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  uncourtly  scholar  can  pos- 
sess. I  had  done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to 
have  his  all  neglected,  be  il:  over  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in 
your  outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from   your  door^  during 
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which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties 
<rf  whicjh  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to 
ihe  verge  of  publication  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 
of  ^encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did 
not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  love,  and 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a 
man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
ground,  encumbers  him  with  help?  The  notice  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early  had  been 
kmd;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot 
enjoy  it;  till  I  am  solitary  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  I  am  known 
and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to 
confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be 
unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a 
patron  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  can-ied  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation 
to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I 
shall  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been 
long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boasted 
myself  with  so  much  exultation. 

My  Lord,  your  lordship's  most  humble,  most  obedient  servant, 

SAM.  JOHNSON. 

The  man  who  wrote  this,  was  in  many  respects  a  great  bear 
but,  nevertheless,  consider  him  as  we  will,  whether  topping  a 
post  with  Langton  and  being  devoutly  thankful  that  he  found 
himself  safely  on  the  other  side  of  it,  indignantly  putting  the 
cork  into  Goldsmith's  bottle  of  Madeira,  proudly  meeting  death 
with  the  chastened  fear  of  one  who  knew  what  lay  beyond  it,  or 
buried  with  all  the  honours  in  England's  most  magnificent  mau- 
soleum, we  love  him  as  a  guide  and  friend,  and  almost  agree 
with  what  his  friend  Gerard  Hamilton  said  of  him,  "He  has 
made  a  chasm  which  not  only  nothing  can  fill  up,  but  which  no- 
thing has  a  tendency  to  fill  up."  Johnson  is  dead.  *'Let  us  go 
to  the  next  best — "there  is  no  body;  nobody  can  be  said  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  Johnson.  "  But  all  this  estimation  was  gained 
only  by  a  life  of  earnest  and  constant  labour. 

Nor  is  he  in  this  respect  any  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It 
was  bnly  by  fitful  labour,  but  still  labour  and  much  reading,  that 
the  erratic  Goldsmith  who  Garrick  said,  wrote  like  an  angel  and 
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talked  like  poor  poll,  achieved  the  uudisputed  eniineiice  in  all 
branches  of  Eaglish  literature  which  he  did.  Unfortuiiately  it  is 
the  worst  features  of  his  life  which  are  most  impressed  on  the 
memory,  and  people  falsely  argue  that  literary  men  gain  their 
eminence  cheaply  if  such  a  careless,  immoral,  irregularly-living 
man  as  Goldsmith  could  by  such  means  reach  such  a  height,  but 
they  forget  what  those  means  were,  the  powerful  talent,  and  vast 
information  which  could  only  be  procured  by  great  expenditure 
of  time,  though  it  might  be  counterbalanced  by  much  that  was 
lost  in  a  way  far  less  creditable  to  him,  and  vastly  less  useful  to 
mankind  in  general. 

To  he  cmitinu&L 


pfe'U  'm$Ut^, 


We  know  not  what  our  lot  may  be, 
In  this  hfe's  gi'eat  mystery, 
What  the  trials,  pains  and  cares, 
Where  the  pitfalls,  where  the  snares. 

What  the  joys — how  deep,  how  wide. 
Who  shall  go — who  tarry  by  our  side, 
How  long  the  journey — what  the  end  shall  be 
Sad  defeat  or  victory. 

These  we  know  not ;  but  we  pray 
That  the  Lord  with  each  new  day. 
May  our  hearts  and  minds  prepare. 
For  joy  or  sorrow,  mirth  or  care. 

That  he  may  fit  us  for  the  strife. 

Of  this  our  toiling,  surging,  life, 

That  He  may  give  His  grace  and  power, 

And  be  our  stay  in  every  hour. 

That  He  may  take  us  by  the  hand. 
And  lead  us  to  that  better  land, 
Wniiere  no  care,  no  strife  shall  be ; 
No  pain,  no  death,  no  mystery. 


W.  R.  S. 
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This  eminent  collector  and  antiquary  was  born  at  Newton 
grange,  in  the  parish  of  Oswaldkirk,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April,  1585  as  it  appears  from  the  parish  register.  He  was  the 
the  son  of  Matthew  Dodson,  Esq.  registrar  of  York  Cathedral, 
and  Chancellor  to  Archbishop  Matthews.  His  mother  was  Elea- 
nor, daughter  of  Ralph  Saudwith,  Esq.,  in  whose  house  at  Newton 
grange;  he  states  himself  to  have  been  born. 

He  was  the  principal  compiler  of  the  **  Mouastican  AngUcanum" 
and  possessed  of  such  incredible  industry  and  research,  that  he  did 
not  let  any  manuscript  that  came  through  his  hands  escape  without 
turning  it  over  and  carefully  examining  it,  by  this  means  he  very 
often  met  with  fragments  of  our  history,  that  v^ould  otherwise 
have  escaped  his  knowledge,  many  of  these  are  preserved  in  the 
*'  Monasticau, "  but  there  is  still  a  far  larger  quantity  left  behind 
as  yet  impublished.  His  Collections  are  comprised  in  162  vols, 
most  of  them  in  folio,  120  of  them  are  in  his  own  hand  writing. 

They  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy  at  Oxford. 

He  prepared  nothing  for  the  press  himself,  excepting  the  two 
first  volumes  of  the  "  Monasticon,  "  but  before  the  work  was  far 
advanced  by  the  printers,  he  was  cut  off  by  death,  and  then  the 
correcting  part  fell  upon  the  equally  famous  Sir  William  Dugdale. 
What  had  been  published  before  about  our  religious  houses,  is 
extremely  slight  and  imperfect,  but  in  .the  "  Mouastican,  "  there 
is  a  most  noble  account,  from  the  most  authentic  ledger-books  and 
parish  registers,  and  other  records  of  the  religious  houses,  it  is 
all  done  with  so  much  fidelity,  and  in  so  good  a  method,  that 
there  is  nothing  but  what  is  commendable  in  it. 

The  immense  mass  of  information  comprised  in  the  162  volumes 
folio  of  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  are  lasting  memorials  of 
the  industry  of  this  eminent  Yorkshireman. 

The  patronage  of  General  Fairfax,  a  Yorkshireman,  preserved 
these  treasures  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  rev- 
olutionary spirit  of  the  age  threatened  the  extinctiou  of  every 
ancient  record.  Fairfax  allowed  Dodsworth  a  yearly  salary  to 
preserve  the  inscriptions  in  churches,  and  it  is  owing  to  his 
•  patronage  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  so  many 
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invaluable  memorials,  as  well  as  l^ose  noble  relics,  ivhich  the 
rage  of  his  party  had  doomed  to  destruction. 

Dodsworth  died  in  August  1654,  at  the  advanced  age  of  '69, 
and  was  buried  at  Rufford  in  Lancashire. 


§\mm)i  f»t  %n(mt  Mm  at  fPfcltfty* 


As  we  noticed  in  our  last  number  the  late  discovery  of  coins  on 
the  sea  beach  at  Hartlepool,  we  copy  the  account  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  a  similar  kind  of  treasure  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitby. 

Whilst  the  workmen  were  felling  timber  in  Cockmill  Wood, 
about  a  mile  from  Whitby,  early  in  July  1861,  they  discovered  a 
cavity  in  the  ground,  which  contained  126  silver  coins.  Some 
were  half-crowns  of  the  Charleses,  others  shillings  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  &c.,  but  the  majority  are  so  smooth  worn  that  they 
will  hardly  rank  as  cabinet  specimens.  The  place  where  they 
were  found  forms  the  centre  of  the  wood,  near  the  White  Grate, 
and  a  slab  of  stone  covered  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  It  would 
seem  likely  that  they  were  deposited  during  the  Great  Rebellion, 
when  we  know  that  money,  plate,  and  other  valuables  were  often 
secreted.  This  is  not  the  first  find  of  coins  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whitby.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  number  of 
Roman  coins  were  turned  up  by  the  plough  at  Ugthoipe,  about 
eight  miles  from  Whitby,  some  of  which  belonged  to  the  reign  of 
Vespasian.  The  Romans,  it  is  known,  had  no  large  station  nearer 
Whitby  than  Malton,  but  single  coins  now  and  then  make  their 
appearance  when  the  ground  is  opened  round  about.  The  year 
before  a  Roman  coin  was  found  on  the  moors  near  Aislaby,  not 
far  from  which  the  Roman  road  passes ;  and  another  coin  with 
Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the  she- wolf,  was  found  in  the  same 
locality,  in  admirable  preservation,  a  short  time  since. 
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'At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Astronomical  Society  Mr. 
Wray  presented  an  interesting  paper  on  the  connection  of  the 
secondary  spectrmn  of  object-glasses.  After  trying  "a  great 
number  of  different  kinds  of  glass,"  flint  and  crown,  having 
densities  varying  from  2 '833  to  5*49,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  by  the  mere  combination  of  glasses,  the  secondary  spectrmn 
could  not  be  corrected,  '*with  anything  like  a  reasonably  sliallow 
system  of  curves,  even  where  four  lenses  were  used."  He  finds, 
however,  that  by  a  judicious  selection  of  flint  and  crown  glass, 
separated  by  an  extremely  thin  meniscus  film  of  highly  dispersive 
cement,  it  is  easy  not  only  to  destroy  the  irrationality,  but  even 
to  invert  the  specitrum.  Under  high  powers  he  obtains  a  perfectly 
achromatic  image  of  the  moon  and  planets,  '  'which  are  shown  in 
a  surprisingly  sharp  and  clean  manner  on  the  back  ground  of  the 
sky,  reminding  one  of  a  first-class  reflector  under  its  very  best 
behaviour.  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  promised  to  examine  a 
large  object-glass  for  Mr.  Wray,  who  has  constructed  one  for  the 
piurpose,  having  a  7in.  clear  aperture  and  a  focal  length  of  eight 
and  a  half  feet. 

Mr.  Joseph  Carr,  of  Whitby,  sends  the  following  on  the  same 
subject  to  a  London  scientific  journal. — 

"It  is  well  known  that  a  perfect  achromatic  object-glass 
cannot  be  made  with  crown  and  flint  glass.  It  has  been  usual  in 
triple  object-glasses  to  divide  the  required  dispersion  (that  is,  the 
amount  of  dispersion  required  to  neutraUze  as  near  as  possible  the 
dispersion  of  the  negative  flint  lens)  between  two  positive  crown 
lenses.  I  think  some  improvement  might  be  effected  by  dividing 
within  certain  limits,  the  required  dispersion  of  the  positive  lenses 
between  a  positive  crown,  and  a  positive  flint  lens,  the  latter  being 
made  from  the  same  specimen  of  glass  as  the  negative  flint  lens. 
By  this  means,  the  irrationality  of  dispersion  produced  by  the 
positive  lenses  will  be  less  with  respect  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
negative  lens ;  or  in  other  words,  the  dimensions  of  the  coloured 
spaces  produced  by  the  positive  lenses,  will  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  dimension  of  the  coloured  spaces  produced  by  the  negative 
lens,  and  consequently  a  part  of  the  outstanding  chromatic  aber- 
ation  will  be  destroyed.  For  example,  if  the  required  dispersion 
of  the  positive  lenses  be,  say,  equally  divided  between  them,  the 
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irrationality  of  the  positive  disj^ersion  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
gative dispersion,  would  be  reduced  by  a  quantity  equal  to  one 
half  of  its  original  value,  therefore  the  outstanding  chromatic 
aberration  would  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion ;  although  by 
this  method  an  entire  correction  cannot  be  made,  yet  I  think  it 
might  be  carried  so  far  as  to  be  of  some  advantage,  especially  in 
lenses  of  large  diameter.  Fluids  and  cements  have  sometimes 
been  employed  to  obtain  a  better  correction,  but  they  are  in  many 
respects  objectionable. 

An  examination  by  your  optical  readers  of  the  practicability  of 
the  method  here  proposed  for  diminishing  the  outstanding  chro- 
matic aberration,  is  respectfully  «olicited." 

Mr.  Wray,  whose  experiments  on  optical  glasses  are  referred  to 
in  these  remarks,  is  a  native  of  Whitby. 


At  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  anniversary  of 
the  Neiccastle  Daily  Chronicle  on  Saturday  last,  the  chairman 
referred  to  several  articles  in  the  columns  of  the  paper  published 
a  hundred  years  ago.  One  of  these  references  was  to  a  spinning- 
match,  which  came  off  at  Whitby.  The  chairman  said: — "  In 
those  old  daj'^s  the  spinning  wheel  was  in  common  use  in  indus- 
trious households;  and  unmarried  ladies  were  spinsters  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  name.  Here,  among  the  local  news  of  the  Chronicle 
of  March  28,  1767,  is  a  report  of  one  of  those  spinning  matches 
in  which  the  girls  that  are  long  since  gone  were  accustomed  to 
engage.  It  was  fought  at  Whitby  on  the  18th  of  the  month. 
The  combatants,  who  were  two  maid-servants,  were  each  to  spin 
a  pound  of  lint,  at  tenpence  a  pou::id ;  and  she  that  spun  her 
quantitj'' in  the  least  time,  and  made  the  most  yarn  was  to  win. 
They  were  both  done  in  the  same  time — nine  hours  and  a-half ; 
but  Mrs.  Weymouth's  maid  beat  Captain  Judson's  by  thirty 
threads,  and  won  the  day.  The  Chronicle  does  not  give  the 
length  of  the  thread  that  was  spun  ;  but  there  is  a  case  on  record 
of  a  Norwich  spinster  who  produced,  from  a  single  pound  of 
cotton,  203,000  j'^ards  (or  upw^ards  of  115  miles)  of  thread — a 
thread  which,  if  woven,  would  have  yielded  twenty  yards  of 
muslin  a  yard  wide.  The  news-writer  of  1767  tells  us  that  the 
Yorkshire  maidens  spun  with  both  lian<ls  all  the  time,  and  had 
each  two  twills.  All  the  town  was  there  to  see,  and  heavy  wagers 
were  laid  among  the  spectators;  for  wlien  was  there  a  tune  when 
bets  were  not  made  on  uncertain  eveiils,  and  when  will  the  age 
airive  in  which  betting  on  chance  (.u«l  ^kill  shall  become  extinct? 
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During  a  late  visit  to  Whitby  by  the  well-known  Temperance 
Lecturer,  Mr.  Jabez  Inwards,  he  propounded  the  following  ori- 
ginal enigma,  offering  to  those  who  should  succeed  in  giving  the 
right  answer,  his  carte-de-visite.  The  right  answer  he  said,  con- 
sisted of  but  one  word  of  one  syllable.  Many  scores  of  guesses 
were  made,  but  we  believe  the  prize  is  still  unclaimed.  If  any  of 
our  readers  wish  to  try  their  ingenuity  and  obtain  the  prize,  they 
may  communicate  with  Mr.  E.  Barker,  or  the  Editor  of  the  W.  E. 

No  hand  has  formed  me.  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother, 
yet  I  did  not  make  myself.  Though  I  was  never  born,  I  have  a 
head,  a  body,  and  a  voice;  and  though  I  have  neither  mouth  nor 
tongue,  my  voice  is  often  heard. 

I  am  weak  and  strong — short  and  long, 

Slow  and  quick — Thin  and  thick. 

Though  very  strong — I'm  far  too  weak 

To  rise  above — The  mountain  peak. 

I'm  veiy  active — In  a  breeze. 

And  seldom  rise — Above  the  trees. 

I'm  high  and  low, — But  never  know 

Which  way  I  go. — ^And  though  I  am 

Both  felt  and  seen, — ^And  sometimes  bear  up 

King  and  Queen, — No  one  can  tell 

Which  way  I've  been. — I'm  seen  before, 

I'm  seen  behind, — And  therefore 

Cannot  be  the  wind. — ^I  am  so  gentle  that  you  may 

Let  a  baby — With  me  play. 

I  am  so  mighty — ^Wild  and  free. 

No  mortal  dare — Encounter  me. 

I  travel  slowly — I  whisper  lowly, 

I  sing  and  never — ^Want  for  breath 

The  song  of  hope — ^And  fear  and  death. 

My  colours  vary. — My  home  is  airy. 

I'm  oft  desired, — And  much  admired. 

I'm  never  tired, — And  never  rest ; 

I  may  be  touched, — But  can't  be  press'd. 

Am  always  bare, — And  free  from  care, 

And  live  on  air. — Though  nations  will, 

I  can't  be  still. — ^And  though  I'm  free 
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The  world  around, — ^Yet  all  around 
The  world  I'm  bound. — I  cause  delight, 
I  make  afraid, — I  weigh  much, 
But  can't  be  weighed. — 

I'm  graceful  and  pretty, 

And  not  without  charms; 
But  if  you  embrace  me, 
I  die  in  your  arms. 

I  am  safe  and  dangerous.  I  am  what  I  was  not,  and  I  am 
what  I  was.  I  always  have  my  own  way.  I  do  not  live  long, 
but  when  I  die,  1  die  Uke  any  living  thing,  from  exhaustion  and 
want  of  breath ;  and  however  violent,  contentious,  and  destructive 
I  may  have  been,  I  always  die  in  peace  and  quietness :  while  I 
am  dying  I  make  my  own  grave,  and  my  last  act  is  to  bury  my- 
self: at  my  interment  silence  reigns.  I  may  rise  again,  I  have 
done  both  good  and  evil,  I  leave  behind  sad  proofs  of  what  I 
have  done,  but  no  one  knows  the  place  of  my  rest. 


We  extract  the  followiug  conundrum  with  its  answer  ; — ^Man. 
"I  am  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  for  consider  of  what  a 
singular  medley  I  am  composed.  I  have  two  lids  (eye-lids),  two 
caps  (knee-caps),  several  weather-cocks  (vanes,  veins),  three  dis- 
tinct measures,  (feet,  hands,  nails).  I  am  always  accompanied 
by  two  esteemed  fishes  (soles  of  the  feet),  and  many  smaller  ones 
(muscles,  mussels),  two  lively  animals  (calves  of  the  legs),  and 
several  smaller  ones  (hairs,  hares),  beautiful  flowers  (two  lips, 
tulips),  and  a  handsome  stag  (hart,  heart),  two  tall  trees  (palms  of 
the  hands),  and  two  observant  students  (pupils  of  the  e.^  es).  I  am 
always  attended  by  half  a  score  of  Spanish  gentlemen  (tendons, 
ten  dons),  two  musical  instruments  (drums  of  the  ears),  two  halls 
(temples  of  the  head)  and  the  steps  of  an  old-fashioned  hotel,  insteps. 
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<$lt !  U  tit  VKiVtUA. 


Oh!  wouldn't  I  like  to  be  married ! 
"To  be  married  and  done  for?"  say  you ! 
My  feelings  are  constantly  harried, 
For  my  lover  does  nothing  but  woo. 

Oh !  when  will  he  pop  the  great  question, 
Of  such  vital  importance  to  me? 
He  tells  me  about  his  digestion, 
But  no  word  of  a  wedding  says  he. 

"  Oh !  bother  the  man  and  his  ailings. 
Why  not  cut  his  acquaintance  ?*'  say  you ; 
I  would ;  but  then  I've  got  my  failings ; 
And  if  only  he'd  wed,  he  would  do. 

Oh  I  wouldn't  I  like  to  be  married  I 
For  I'm  verging  close  on  Thirty  Three ; 
Oh !  ladies  when  you've  so  long  tarried. 
You'll  be  anxious  to  marry — ^like  me. 


(^It!  U  lit  iiVi^U. 


Oh !  wouldn't  I  like  to  be  single  I 
"  Be  single  ?  nay  never ! "  say  you, 
The  tips  of  my  fingers  they  tingle, 
To  box  my  sweet  husband, — the  Jew. 

Oh !  he  is  the  nastiest  creature  I 
With  his  horribly  filthy  bad  ways ; 
He  hasn't  a  single  good  feature, 
And  he  wont  let  me  wear  my  stiff  stays. 

To  hear  that  man  talk  about  women! 

It  is  perfectly  shamefull  I'm  sure; 

He  says  that  with  badness  they're  brimming, 

And  that  nothing  their  evil  will  cure. 

To  hear  him  then  talk  about  fashion. 
And  the  soft  things  poor  women  will  do, 
I'm  sure  it  puts  me  a  passion ; 
Oh  1  I  wish  I  were  single — ^like  you ! 

Whithy,  1867  ? 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Geoege  Young,  M.A.,  by  Mr.  M. 
Simpson,  October,  1836. 


After  a  season  of  more  than  ordinary  activity  and  disquiet,  I 
am  again  breathmg  the  soporiferous  air  of  Wakefield,  where  the 
imagination  is  no  longer  excited  by  the  sounding  cataract^  or  the 
craggy  summits  of  mountains ;  but  where  pleasing  groves  and 
gentle  undulations  sooth  the  mind  to  grateful  reflection  and  repose. 

I  received  your  kind  letter  at  Settle,  whither  I  had  gone 
immediately  after  leaving  Skipton,  and  where  I  remained  five 
weeks.  Skipton  and  Cross-hills  afforded  me  but  little  encourage- 
ment in  my  lecturing  pursuits ;  but  my  visit  to  Settle  had  in  it  all 
that  was  pleasing.  Much  personal  kindness  and  attention,  a 
somewhat  numerous  and  well  educated  audience,  to  a  course  of 
seven  lectures;  all  this,  with  a  country  long  celebrated  for  its 
natural  beauties,  and  to  the  geologist  of  the  deepest  interest. 

Having  nothing  particularly  interesting  of  a  personal  kind  to 
communicate,  and  as  you  seemed  pleased  with  my  former  letter, 
I  will  now  send  you  what  I  may  call,  part  second  of  the  geology 
of  Craven. 

In  my  former  communication,  I  gave  a  description  of  the 
strata  and  physical  geography  of  the  valley  of  the  Ah*,  at  the 
entrance  of  Craven.  It  was  observed,  that  the  river  Air  is  flanked 
on  either  side  by  lofty  ground,  consisting  of  beds  of  millstone, 
grit  and  shale.  The  north  eastern  side  by  Rombald's  moor;  a 
lofty  ridge,  which  extends  from  near  Leeds  to  Skipton,  and 
terminates  in  a  bold  escarpment.  A  somewhat  similar  ridge 
stretches  along  the  south  western  side,  but  in  two  or  three  places 
it  is  interrupted  by  cross  valleys.  At  Skipton,  this  range  also 
terminates ;  and  an  opening  is  made  on  the  east  towards  the  vale 
of  York,  affording  to  the  spectator  on  a  clear  day,  a  sight  of  the 
eastern  moorlands.  In  this  valley,  or  opening,  may  be  seen 
lowish  ridges  of  mguntain  limestone,  having  the  strata  bent 
into  the  saddle  back  form,  and  stretching  towards  the  east. 
To  the  north  of  these,  is  a  lofty  gritty  range,  which  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  continuation  of  Rombald's  moor,  but 
separated  from  it  by  the  disturbing  forces  which  contorted  the 
beds  of  limestone.    The  opening  towards  the  north  weet,  is  of. 
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mueh  greater  extent,  and  might  almost  be  denominated  the  plains 
of  Skipton  and  Gargrave ;  affording  a  vei;^  pleasing  landscape, 
when  seen  from  a  hill  to  the  east  of  it.  This  area  elevated  about 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  and  from  whence  the  grit  has 
been  denuded,  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  small  dome-shaped 
hills,  sometimes  extending  to  a  short  ridge;  and  wherever  they 
have  been  opened,  the  bending  of  the  strata  is  found  to  be  in 
exact  conformity  with  their  outward  appearance;  so  that  in 
looking  around,  the  observer  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea, 
that  he  is  treading  in  a  region  of  abortive  volcanoes,  where  the 
volcanic  matter  has  not  been  able  to  burst  through  the  super- 
incumbent strata.  Indeed,  the  lofty  range  on  the  west  of  the 
Air,  for  about  four  miles  from  its  termination,  is  composed  of 
similar  dome-shaped  hills ;  but  much  more  stupendous  than  those 
described ;  and  at  the  top  of  one  of  those  hills,  where  the  lime- 
stone is  quarried,  the  strata  have  the  characteristic  contortions, 
and  seem  to  have  been  pushed  up  six  or  seven  hmidred  feet 
above  their  regular  position.  After  passing  over  the  undulating 
country  about  Skipton,  the  land  gradually  rises  to  the  north,  and 
forms  itself  into  ridges  separated  from  each  other  by  streams, 
and  also  forming  the  lofty  hills  of  Ingleborough,  Whernside, 
Penyghant.  Whilst  the  grits  and  shales  remain,  the  country  is 
tolerably  smooth,  and  covered  with  verdure ;  but  when  by  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  strata  these  have  disappeared,  it  has  the  most 
rugged  aspect.  Here  large  scars  of  bare  limestone  rocks  glitter 
in  the  sun,  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  with  perpendicular  cliffs, 
at  the  base  of  which  lie  the  ruins  of  ages;  whilst  their  tops  have 
the  appearance  of  ancient  towers  and  fortifications.  This  rugged 
country,  with  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  hedge  to  diversify  the  scene, 
still  possesses  much  beauty  and  interest,  and  produces  the  finest 
and  most  abundant  herbage  for  cattle.  The  strata  continue  to 
rise  as  we  proceed  northward,  until  the  slates  make  their  appear- 
ance a  little  beyond  Settle,  and  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 
form  the  base  of  all  the  moimtains. 

Amongst  the  beauties  of  Craven,  the  waterfalls  are  perhaps  the 
most  deserving  of  notice.  In  some  of  these,  the  streams  are 
precipitated  from  a  considerable  height  over  perpendicular  or. 
impending  rocks,  into  the  valley  beneath.  In  others,  the  stream 
falling  from  rock  to  rock,  forms  a  beautiful  cascade.  One  of  a 
different  description  I  saw  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penyghant, 
where  a  rivulet  is  suddenly  precipitated  into  a  vast  chasm,  with 
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solemn  roar,  and  totally  disappears ;  until  after  having  pursned  a 
subterraneous  passage  for  about  a  mile,  it  emerges  at  the  foot  of 
a  rock  from  its  dark  and  secret  recesses.  This  spot  was  to  me 
peculiarly  interesting  and  impressive.  The  solitary  silence  of  the 
place,  broken  only  by  the  hollow  rumble  of  the  waterfall,  seeking 
its  subterranian  caverns,  or  by  the  bleating  of  distant  sheep,  or 
the  barking  of  the  shepherd's  dog;  and  the  mountain  raising  its 
precipitous  and  gloomy  summit  in  the  air,  produce  a  sublimity  of 
feeling  which  such  sequestered  regions  alone  c£mi  inspire.  Sub- 
terranean streams  and  their  accompanying  phenomena,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  those  lofty  calcareous  regions.  Among 
these,  Malham  cove  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  beauty 
and  interest.  The  cove  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  as  if  scooped 
out  of  the  face  of  a  lofty  cliff  of  solid  limestone,  nearly  300  feet 
in  height,  and  within  the  memory  of  man,  in  wet  seasons,  formed 
a  magnificent  waterfall;  but  the  waters  now  having  found  a 
subterranean  passage,  emerge  in  a  copious  stream  at  the  base  of 
the  cove,  and  form  the  source  of  the  river  Air.  Above  the  cove 
and  at  some  distance  from  it,  is  a  tarn  or  lake,  much  celebrated 
for  its  naked  and  tranquil  beauty,  and  the  more  interesting  from 
its  lofty  situation,  and  the  rugged  scenery  around.  The  stream 
which  issues  from  the  majestic  bosom  of  the  cove  winds  its  devious 
way  through  the  shrubs  which  spring  up  on  its  banks,  amtil  having 
passed  through  the  village  of  Malham  it  is  lost  in  the  woods  below. 

But  of  all  the  natural  beauties  which  characterize  this  wild 
region,  Gordal  Scar,  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  cove,  has 
always  been  the  most  famous.  This  magnificent  object  is  formed 
of  immense  cliffs  of  barren  and  rugged  limestone,  and,  as  seen 
from  the  road,  has  the  appearance  of  a  deep  cove  or  grotto, 
beautified  by  shrubs  and  plants,  which  have  taken  root  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the  soil  formed  by  their  mouldering 
beneath.  After  having  advanced  some  paces  and  turning  towards 
the  right,  the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
most  stupendous  opening  ia  the  rock,  'which  is  nearly  closed  at 
the  summit,  from  whence  proceed  the  enfeebled  rays  of  the  sun, 
enlightening  the  dome  beneath.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  fissure, 
a  stream  of  water  tumbles  from  rock  to  rock  in  whitened  spray 
and  foam,  and  after  having  been  driven  in  a  thousand  directions, 
accumulates  into  a  copious  stream,  which  with  impatient  murmur 
rushes  on  to  join  its  kindred  waters  flowing  from  the  neighbouring 
cove.     Gordal  Scar,  Malham  Cove,  and  many  other   cliffs  and 
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precipices,  which  so  highly  characterise  this  region,  have  their 
origin  in  a  great  dislocation  of  the  strata,  where  one  side  has  been 
raised  up  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above  the  other. 

The  very  wet  season  so  favourable  to  waterfalls  has  been  much 
against  long  geological  and  botanical  excursions.  I  however  had 
a  grand  view  from  the  top  of  Ingleborough  over  North  Lancashire, 
Morecambe  Bay,  the  lofty  peaks  of  Westmoreland,  and  far  away 
on  the  Irish  Sea ;  though  I  could  not  discern  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which  may  sometimes  be  seen  from  this  locality.  On  the  north  was 
Wernside  raising  its  huge  back  2384  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
more  pyramidal  Penyghant,  separated  by  a  deep  and  magnificent 
valley  on  the  east. 


|Uut  "^ixd. 


From  the  ''Mai ton  Messenger"  we  now  give  some  further 
account  of  "Flint  Jack,  "or  as  he  was  better  known  to  us,  "Bones." 
He  begins  his  narrative  however  with  a  string  of  falsehoods, 
"born  at  Sleights,  near  Whitby!"  "In  the  service  of  Dr.  Young!" 
"  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Ripley  for  six  years ! "  And  perhaps  the  most 
glaring  falsehood  of  all,  being  asked  by  Mr.  Dotchon  to  manu- 
facture arrow-heads  &c. !  A\'hen  favouring  us  with  his  narrative 
Jack  knew  better  than  even  to  hint  at  any  of  these  ''facts," 
reserving  the  m  forparties'  to  whom  he  was  less  known.  His 
important  discovery  of  the  hasp^  we  have  in  Mr.  Collier's  letter. 
His  account  of  the  manufacture  of  Ancient  British  Urns  is  thus 
given. 

The  year  1844  was  waning  when  Jack  conceived  the  idea  of 
adding  the  manufacture  of  British  and  Roman  urns  to  his  trade. 
The  first  pottery  he  made  was  among  the  BridUngton  clay;  this 
was  an  Ancient  British  Urnl  which  he  sold  as  a  genuine  one  to 
Mr.  Tindall,  asserting  it  to  have  been  found  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  For  a  time  the  urn-making  business  proved  the 
best,  and  the  second  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Tysseman,  of  Scarbrough, 
and  a  third  to  Dr.  Murray.  The  new  branch  of  trade  even 
necessitated  still  more  secrecy  and  still  greater  knavery,  and  Jack 
betook  himself  to  the  cliffs  where  he  set  up  an  ancient  jpott&ry  of 
his  own.  Here,  after  modelUng  the  urns,  he  placed  them  beneath 
the  shelter  of  an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock,  out  of  reach  of  rain, 
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but  free  to  the  winds,  until  dry.  Then  came  the  bakings.  These 
were  only  required  to  be  rude  and  partly  effective,  and  the  roots, 
grass,  and  brambles,  afforded  the  "  fire-elding,"  and  with  them 
he  completed  the  manufacture  of  his  antiquities.  Jack,  however, 
had  found  the  clay  cliff  of  Bridlington  Bay  too  open  and  exposed 
and  he  repaired  for  his  studies  and  his  works  to  the  well-wooded 
and  solitary  region  about  Stainton  Dale,  between  Whitby  and 
Scarborough,  where  he  built  himself  a  hut  near  Ravens  Hall,  and 
used  to  spend  a  week  at  a  time  there,  engaged  in  the  making  of  his 
spurious  urns  and  stone  implements.  After  a  general  "baking 
day"  he  would  set  off  to  either  Whitby  or  Scarborough,  to  dispose 
of  his  collections — all  of  which  he  most  religiously  declared  had 
been  found  in  (and  taken  by  stealth  from)  tumuli  (Jack  says 
toomoolo)  on  the  moors — his  great  field  for  his  discoveries  being 
the  wild  wastes  between  Kirby-Moorside  and  Stokesley,  where 
he  declares  a  man  might  pass  a  month  without  meeting  another 
human  being.  Fear  of  detection  therefore  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum — and  the  general  knowledge  of  antiquities  of  the  British 
period  was  then  but  small.  The  urns  therefore  sold  as  genuine 
ones,  and  were  never  suspected.  Now  (1866)  he  says  they  would 
be  detected  at  once,  being  not  only  too  thick  in  the  walls,  but 
altogether  of  wrong  material,  ornament,  shape,  and  burning.  "  I 
often  laugh**  says  Jack  "at  the  recollection  of  the  things  I  used  to 
sell  in  those  days!" 

About  the  year  1846,  Jack  first  "extended  his  walks"  to 
Malton.  Here  he  found  out  the  only  antiquarian  in  the  place 
and  set  to  work  to  deceive  him.  This  was  Mr.  Pycock.  But  he 
also  found  a  rival  at  Malton,  in  the  fabrication  of  urns — a  barber 
named  John  Larkham,  who  had  obtained  that  unpleasant  notority. 
Jack,  however,  went  to  work,  and  as  the  hatchet  was  least  under- 
stood, he  sold  Mr.  Pycock  one,  formed  from  a  piece  of  ironstone— - 
the  fraud  not  being  at  the  time  detected.  This  hatchet,  or  as  Mr. 
Pycock  classes  it,  stone  hammer,  was  alleged  to  have  been  found 
at  Snainton,  where  Jack  said  he  had  stopped  to  assist  some  people 
in  taking  up  potatoes  in  a  field  near  the  church,  in  which  work 
he  had  found  the  relic,  and  had  refused  to  sell  it  to  the  landlord  of 
the  inn,  preferring  to  vend  it  at  Malton.  This  was  a  bad  specu- 
lation if  true,  for  he  sold  it  for  a  shilling  only.  The  hatchet  was 
a  very  clever  forgery,  as  Mr.  Pycock  afterwards  discovered.  To 
make  sure  of  its  history,  inquiries  were  made  some  time  after 
at  Snainton,  and  it  was  found  there  was  no  tillage  land  at  all  near 
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the  church.  Hence  the  genuiaeness  of  the  implement  was  suspected. 
The  hatchet  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Rooke,  of  Scarborough, 
and  Mr.  Pycock  informs  us  it  would  deceive  the  majority  of 
antiquarians  at  the  present  day.  On  another  visit  Jack  aimed .  at 
a  bolder  game  and  succeeded.  In  Pickering  he  found  an  old  tea 
tray,  and  out  of  this  "valuable"  he  set  to  work  to  fashion  a  piece 
of  armour.  The  first  idea  was  a  shield,  but  the  "boss"  presented 
an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  this  was  abandoned  for  a  Roman 
breast  plate  (pectorale)  which  was  forthwith  constructed.  The 
thing  was  a  remarkably  clever  production.  Jack  made  it  to  fit 
himself,  and  after  finishing  it,  put  it  on,  and  walked  into  Malton. 
On  arrival  he  had  "an  ancient  piece  of  armour"  for  sale,  found 
near  the  encampments  at  Cawthorne,  and  a  purchaser  was  again 
found  in  Mr.  *Pycock  who  had  not  yet  suspicion  of  Jack.  The 
"relic"  is  now  at  Scarborough.  The  article  fit  well  to  the  arms  and 
neck,  and  had  holes  for  thong-lacings  over  the  shoulders  and 
round  the  waist.  Jack  walked  into  Malton,  wearing  the  "armour" 
under  his  coat. 

About  this  time  Jack  heard  of  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  mile- 
stone. The  idea  was  a  new  one.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  make 
one,  taking  care  to  render  the  inscription  as  puzzling  as  possible. 
The  stone  he  found  on  the  road  side  near  Bridlington;  the  mock 
■  milestone  was  duly  produced,  and  sold,  and  according  to  Jack's 
statement  a  few  days  ago,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum !  It 
may  be  stated  that  Jack  declines  to  inform  of  the  purchaser  in 
this  milestone  business.  He  says  he  "has  a  reason  why."  Upon 
this  milestone  question  we  are  supplied  with  another  version  of 
the  story.  The  locality  of  Bridlington  is  named  as  that  where 
Jack  found  the  fiat  slab,  and  after  his  rough  lettering,  grinding, 
an(J  chipping,  he  buried  the  stone  in  a  field  for  subsequent 
discovery  and  exhumation,  which  farce  was  solemnly  carried  out. 
First  of  all  a  lad  wheeled  the  stone  in  a  barrow  to  Bridlington, 
but  as  the  bait  did  not  get  taken  as  quickly  as  Jack  desired, 
he  set  off  to  Scarborough,  where  the  Bridlington  antiquaries 
were  represented  as  wanting  judgement  and  had  thereby  lost  a 
prize.  One  of  Jack's  patrons  in  the  medical  profession  is  alleged 
to  have  given  £5  for  the  stone,  and  that  it  is  not  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  Jack  expects  it  is,  but  that  the  buyer  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The 
milestone  trick  is  regarded  as  one  of  Jack's  most  famous  exploits. 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  Jack.   The  Rev.  Fred.  Porter, 
vicar  of  Yedingham,  is  a  well-known  geologist  and  archaeologist. 
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Some  years  ago,  Jack  began  to  importmie  this  gentleman  to 
pm-chase  his  forged  flints,  but  could  not  succeed:  Yedingham  was 
further  north  than  Yarmouth,  where  Jack  found  the  parson  of 
the  *'good  sort."  Jack  had  no  genuine  flints,  and  to  experienced 
eyes  the  "dooplicates  "  were  too  palpable  to  pass.  Enraged,  Jack 
set  about  revenge.  He  learned  that  at  that  period  Mj.  Porter's 
attention  was  mainly  directed  to  fossils.  He  did  nothing  rashly, 
but  after  two  or  three  years  had  passed,  he  called  at  Yedingham, 
and  stated  that  a  widow  woman  in  poor  circumstances,  residing 
at  Speeton,  had  a  nice  collection  of  fossils  from  that  district,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  sell  them.  Being  much  engaged  at  that 
time,  the  vicar  could  not  get  over  to  see  them,  but  agreed  to 
purchase  the  whole  lot  provided  they  were  sent  for  his  inspection 
per  Jack.  He  was  also  commissioned  to  pmchaae  a  Roma^i 
water  jug  that  had  been  dug  up  near  Filey,  and  which,  as  reported, 
was  quite  perfect.  On  the  production  of  these  articles,  Jack 
was  to  receive  his  reward.  A  fortnight  afterwards  "  he  turned 
up  again"  at  Yedingham,  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  in  great 
glee  told  Mr.  Porter  he  had  brought  the  Speeton  fossils,  and  left 
them  at  the  railway  (Heslerton  station,  1^  miles  off).  Jack 
wanted  them  sending  for  at  once,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
made  this  impossible,  as  the  station  would  be  closed,  and  he  was 
told  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter  till  the  Monday.  Then 
came  the  modest  request  for  the  "loan  of  a  few  shillings,"  to  see 
him  **  over  Sunday."  The  vicar  had  suffered  once  before  from 
too  ready  attention  to  his  special  pleading,  and  Jack's  application 
was  refused.  A  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  all  his  entreaties — ^he  got 
his  supper,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  to  meet  at  the  railway 
on  the  Monday,  where  a  horse  and  cart  would  be  in  readiness  to 
bring  over  the  four  or  five  hampers  of  fossils.  Just  as  Jack  was 
leaving,  he  turned  and  said,  ''If  you  should  get  the  things  before 
I  arrive,  Sir,  will  you  take  care  of  my  hammer  and  tools,  which 
you  will  find  in  the  hamper  containing  the  Roman  jug  f  "  Why 
you  stupid ! "  exclaimed  the  vicar,  "  whatever  made  you  put  your 
old  hammers,  &c.,  in  with  the  Roman  jug  I  It  will  be  broken 
to  a  certainty."  *'0h!  no.  Sir,"  replied  Jack,  With  his  most  assur- 
ing smile,  "  it  will  be  all  right.  I  was  very  careful  in  packing  it, 
you  will  be  delighted  with  it :  yon  could  not  let  m©  have  a  few 
shillings,  Sir,  just  till  Monday?"  The  vicar  was  deceived  by  the 
tale  of  the  Roman  jug — Jack  got  the  advance  and  departed.  The 
sequel  is  short :  the  cart  returned  empty  from  the  station  on  the 
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Monday — neither  fossils  nor  Roman  jug  had  been  left  there  by 
our  friead  Flint  Jack. 

Two  years  passed  over,  when,  one  morning  the  vicar's  servant 
reported — "  If  you  please,  Sir,  that^man  has  come  again."  The 
first  inquiry  was  why  he  had  told  the  lies  about  the  Speeton  fossils 
two  years  ago?  Jack,  with  charming  frankness  replied,  "You 
never  would  buy  any  flints  of  me  Sir,  and  being  unable  to  'do  you, 
put  me  on  my  metal' — ^but  I  did  it  at  last  I  think  Sir ! "  Jack  was 
forgiven,  and  the  parson  now  possesses  some  of  his  forged  flints. 

Forgiveness,  however,  did  not  bring  with  it  repentance — Jack 
shortly  afterwards  sold  the  vicar  a  stone  hanmaer,  which  nine 
hundred  and  ninty-niue  persons  in  the  thousand  would  receive  as 
genuine.  (Jack  broke  it  when  finishing,  and  stuck  on  the  piece 
with  shoemaker's  wax,  hence  the  discovery  of  the  deception.) 
And  still  a  third  trick  was  played  off  upon  the  vicar.  Jack  offered 
for  sale  a  very  fine  circular  fibula  (Roman),  beautifully  patined, 
found  of  course  in  a  proper  district.    The  sale  was  effected. 

The  fibula  was  the  rim  of  a  George  III.  penny,  well  wrought 
and  furnished  with  a  tongue — and  then  steeped  in  acids  till 
sufficiently  "  aged."  Jack,  however  subsequently  fully  initiated 
the  vicar  into  the  mysteries  of  his  art,  and  presented  him  with  a 
block  of  flint,  with  the  flakes  struck  off  it,  and  the  stone  used  in 
striking  them  off,  a  very  curious  collection.  Indeed  to  Jack's 
credit  as  a  craftsman  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  the  parson 
possesses  a  stone  hatchet  (handcelt  according  to  Jack),  which  is 
so  remarkably  like  a  genuine  one  that,  the  history  being  lost,  he 
cannot  determine  whether  it  is  of  Jack's  manufacture  or  that  of 
the  Ancient  Britons  ! 
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The  third  week  of  tlie  present  investigations  in  the  early  sep- 
ulchral mounds  of  Yorkshire  has  been  devoted  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Greenwell,  of  Durham,  and  tlie  party  of  distinguished  archaeolo- 
gists who  accompany  him,  to  the  examination  of  six  large  tumuli 
on  Grimston  Moor,  near  Easingwold;  North  Riding,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Nunthorp,  uear  York.  The  burials  hitherto 
examined  on  the  Howardian  range  have  proved  mostly  to  be  in- 
terments by  cremation,  particularly  so  in  the  Castle  Howard 
tumuli  opened  in  18G4,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  openings  on 
Grimston  Moor  have  shown  the  same  burial  practice.  In  addition 
to  those  opened  last  week,  there  were  originally  three  other  tu- 
muli— the  largest  and  finest— but  these  unfortunately  were  dug 
into  by  a  mere  curiosity  hunter  some  years  ago,  and  quite  de- 
stroyed. The  composition  of  the  mounds  was  loose  sand,  and  the 
moor  had  some  forty  or  fifty  small  barrows  upon  it.  A  large 
number  of  these  were  opened,  but  singularly  no  trace  of  burial 
was  found  in  any  one  of  them.  It  is  thought  these  may  have 
contained  unburnt  burials,  and  that  from  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  free  admission  of  air  and  wet,  they  have  gone  entirely  to 
decay.  Upon  the  moor  were  four  so-called  '*giants"  graves. 
These  curious  mounds  are  frequent  in  the  English  lake  district, 
and  aU  Mr.  Greenwell's  openings  there  have  yeilded  no  re- 
sult. The  giants'  graves  at  Grimston  Moor  are  equally  barren. 
In  fact,  these  rectangular  mounds  with  ditches  surrounding  them 
are  not  barrows ;  they  seem  to  indicate,  most  of  all,  defender 
platforms  for  dwellings.  Their  actual  origin  and  purpose  are  at 
i-reyeut  equally  obscure.  The  moor  has  had  a  considerable  popu- 
lation in  early  times,  and  the  earthworks  and  ancient  ways  which 
cross  it  in  various  directions,  afford  plenty  of  antiquarian  food. 
These  were  thoroughly  traced  by  Colonel  Lane  Fox,  Grenadier 
Guards.  Another  curious  feature  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
barrows  had  trenches  or  dykes  round  them,  some  circular,  others 
sexagonal  or  octagonal.  Many  of  the  remains  had  been  partly 
de.jlroyed  by  paring  the  moor  for  turves,  and  the  remainder 
would  soon  have  been  obliterated  by  the  steam  plough  which  is 
daily  at  work. 
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In  the  parish  register  of  Hartlepool  is  an  entry  stating  that 
Mary  Farthing,  a  stranger,  who  by  the  Coroner's  inquest,  was 
found  to  have  been  murdered  by  William  Stevenson,  Merchant ; 
late  of  Northallerton,  to  whom  she  was  pregnant ;  was  buried 
June  7th,  1727.  In  the  churchwardens'  accounts  is  a  charge  of 
Is.  lOd.  for  making  Mary  Farthing's  grave. 

The  following  ballad  contains  the  last  dying  speech  and  con- 
fession of  William  Stevenson,  Merchant ;  of  Northallerton,  in  the 
Comity  of  York,  aged  27  years,  executed  Aug.  26th,  1727. 

This  old  ballad  was  known  as  "The  Hartlepool  Tragedy." 

Good  Lord  I'm  undone.  Thy  face  I  would  shun, 

I've  anger'd  my  God  and  displeased  his  Son: 

I  dare  not  come  nigh  Thy  Great  Majesty, 

Oh!  where  shall  I  hide  my  poor  soul  when  I  die. 

Her  affections  I  drew,  how  could  I  embrue 

My  hands  in  her  blood?  0  my  God  I  do  rue 

The  curs'd  hellish  deed,  I  made  her  to  bleed, 

That  never  did  wrong  in  thought,  word,  or  deed. 

I  promis'd  her  fair,,  that  I  would  take  care 

Of  her  and  her  infant,  and  all  things  prepare 

At  Hartlepool  town,  where  she  should  lie  down : 

Poor  soul !  she  believ'd  me,  as  always  she'd  done. 

Thus  wickedly  bent,  with  her  then  I  went, 

She  little  expecting  my  bloody  intent ; 

We  then  drank  some  ale,  and  I  did  prevail 

With  her  to  walk  out,  which  she  did  without  fail. 

We  then  took  our  way,  to  the  brink  of  the  sea. 

And  there  like  a  fury  to  her  I  did  say, 

You  impudent  wretch  that  covets  my  store, 

I'm  fully  resolv'd  you  shall  plague  me  no  more. 

She  dreading  her  fate,  alas  when  too  late 

Did  call  out  for  mercy,  whilst  I  did  her  beat 

With  the  stick  in  my  hand ;  she  not  abfe  to  stand, 

Ran  backwards,  and  fell  from  the  rock  to  the  strand. 

In  hopes  that  the  sea  would  wash  her  away, 

I  hastened  homeward,  without  more  delay, 

But  was  taken  soon,  to  have  my  sad  doomi 
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And  must  perish  shamefully,  jiist  in  my  bloom. 
But  0  my  God  why  should  my  Saviour  die, 
If  not  to  save  sinners  as  henious  as  I. 
Then  come  cart  and  rope,  both  strangle  and  choke, 
For  in  my  Redeemer  1  still  trust  and  hope. 
Let  all  men  beware  when  married  they  are, 
Lewd  women  are  surely  a  dangerous  snare : 
Then  love  your  own  wives,  those  men  only  thrive 
That  are  the  most  pious  and  chaste  in  their  lives. 
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The  natural  characteristics  of  these  hills  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  chalk-hills  of  the  southern  counties,  these  being  the  most 
northerly  inass  of  chalk  that  is  found  in  the  island.  The  outlines 
of  the  Yorkshire  wolds  are  irregular,  their  extent  measuring  from 
the  vale-lands  of  Holderness  to  those  of  the  vale  of  York,  and 
from  those  of  the  vale  of  Pickering,  cannot  be  much  less  than  400 
miles.  Amongst  the  Yorkshire  wolds  the  "Gipsys"  are  well- 
known  as  streams  of  water  which  appear  toward  the  latter  end  of 
winter,  or  early  in  the  spring.  The  principal  gipsy  has  its  origin 
near  Wold  Cottage.  Sometimes  they  burst  forth  with  violence, 
after  wet  seasons  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  absorb  so  freely  the 
rain  which  falls,  and  allow  it  to  pass  easily  to  great  distances 
underground,  that  many  of  the  vallies  are  dry  for  miles,  and 
springs  burst  out  naturally  in  uncertain  places,  and  the  amazing 
quantity  of  water  sometimes  discharged  in  a  single  season,  have 
afforded  subjects  for  curious  speculations :  there  is  no  doubt  the 
gipsys  after  passing  North  Burton,  Rudston,  and  Boyn:x)n ;  run 
toward  the  sea  by  Bridlington  harbour.  At  Rudstoii  near  the 
principal  gipsy  is  a  famous  Monolith,  sacred  in  Saxon  times,  and 
so  named  Redstone  or  Roodstone,  that  is.  Stone  of  the  Cross ; 
probably  a  Druidical  stone  of  earlier  date ;  it  is  29  feet  above  the 
surface,  and  is  reported  to  be  rooted  even  deeper  in  the  ground. 

Near  Wold-Newton,  in  1795,  and  close  to  Wold  Cottag-e,  while 
some  men  were  plowing  in  a  field  close  by,  a  large  meteorite, 
or  mass  of  iron,  weighing  56  pounds,  fell  from  the  sky  and  pene- 
trated the  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  foot ;  it  is  now  a  conspicious 
object  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  this  neighborrhood  are  several  camps,  and  many  earth-mounds. 
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APRIL. 

Loss  "OF  A  Whitby  Schooner. — On  Monday,  the  fishing 
sijaack  Excel,  arrived  at  Hull,  with  news  of  the  loss  of  the 
Schooner  Dolphin,  of  Whitby,  and  supposed  loss  of  the  crew  of 
that  vessel.  On  Sunday  morning  the  smack  fell  in  with  the 
schooner  off  the  Humber,  Newsand  Light  dearing  S.E,  The 
schooner  was  foimd  derelict,  and  the  vessel's  boat  was  full  of 
water.  On  one  of  the  cupboard  doors  in  the  cabin,  were  the 
words,  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  Tracts  and  books  were 
found  on  the  cabin  table,  as  if  the  men  had  been  engaged  in 
prayer.  A  pair  of  women's  boots  were  also  found,  making  it 
probable  that  the  captain's  wife  had  been  on  board.  The  three 
fishermen  let  go  the  schooner's  anchor,  with  100  fathoms  of 
chain  cable.  At  this  time,  however,  the  smack's  boat  filled  with 
water;  and  as  the  schooner  was  found  to  be  sinking,  they 
signalled  to  the  smack  for  assistance.  The  smack  ran  so  near  to 
the  schooner  that  the  three  men  were  enabled  to  jump  on  board 
their  vessel,  and  the  schooner  very  shortly  afterwards  went  down 
stem  foremost.  The  Dolphin  was  on  her  passage  to  Spalding, 
from  Middlesborough,  which  place  she  left  last  week.  The  crew 
(three  in  number)  consisted  of  Silas  Glasson  (master),  son-in-law 
to  Mr.  George  Fairfoot,  of  this  town,  the  o\tner;  Joseph  Fair- 
foot,  son  of  the  owner,  and  Richard  Hastings.  The  captain's 
wife  died  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  there  are  no  children  living. 

Whitby  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.— A 
Lecture  was  delivered  before  this  spciety  on  Tuesday  evening 
16th,  by  the  Rev.  Gideon  Smales,  on  the  Ornithology  of  New 
Zealand,  The  subject  was  illustrated  with  a  map  of  the  country 
and  a  drawing  of  the  comparative  sizes  of  members  of  the  order 
cursores^  displaying  the  enormous  size  of  the  Dinornis  or  Moa  of 
New  Zealand,  a  bird  far  surpassing  in  size  every  other  genus  of 
the  family  Struithionidos,  Also  a  sketch  of  the  Notornis  Mantelli. 
or  Moho,  a  large  and  beautiful  but  rare  bird  of  the  family  Rullidm; 
and  on  the  same  cardboard  was  a  drawing  of  the  Apterya  or 
Kiwi,  that  remarkable  bird  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  nearly 
allied  td  the  mammaHa  from  its  diaphragm  and  other  peculiar 
characteristics.  A  sketch  of  the  leg  of  a  Moa  was  shown  which 
measures  6ft.  5in.  in  length ;  this  leg  is  said  to  be  formed  of  a 
a  thick  strong  bone,  containing  marrow  like  that  of  an  ox.  Two 
stuffed  specimens  of  the  lesser  birds  of  New  Zealand,  were  also 
exhibited,  one  the  bell  bird,  said  to  be  the  prima  donna  of  the 
country's  songsters  ;  and  the  other  a  beautiful  little  specimen  of 
the  cuckoo  family.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Brodrick,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Owen,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Craven. 
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Wesleyan  Missions. — The  Annual  Sermons  in  connection 
with  the  Wesleyan  Missions  were  preached  on  Sunday  last,  at 
Hinder  well,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Percy  Keeley,  one  of  the  Circuit 
Ministers,  and  on  Monday  afternoon,  by  the  Rev.  Thompson 
Hesk,  of  Whitby.  The  services  were  marked  with  much  fervour 
and  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  and  by  an  unusually 
devout  interest  on  the  part  of  the  congregations.  As  a  fitting 
sequel  to  these  services,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  the  evening  of  Monday,  when  Mr.  Wm.  Skelton,  of 
Whitby  (chairman  for  many  years  past),  presided.  The  speakers 
were  Mr.  J.  H.  Hooper,  of  Grosmout,  Mr.  R.  Parks,  of  Staithes, 
Dr.  Dowley,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Keeley,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Hesk.  The 
interest  and  result  of  this  anniversary  has  been  greatly  in  advance 
of  the  last  and  several  previous  years. 

The  Loss  of  the  Bap.que  "Pelham." — ^On  Saturday,  an 
inquiry,  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  into  the  circumstances 
attending-  the  loss  of  the  barque  Pelham^  of  A^Tiitby,  was 
conducted  at  the  South  Shields  Police  Court,  before  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  Jas.  Anderioa)  and  Aid.  Moffet,  assisted  by  Capt.  Harris 
and  Captain  Parsons,  R.  N.,  nautical  assessors.  The  Pelham 
was  commandifed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Breckon,  and  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Robert  Parkinson,  of  Whitby,  and  Mrs.  Francis  Parkinson,  of 
Thorpe.  She  left  Bordeaux  river  on  the  23rd  February,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  25th  of  February,  she  suddenly  struck  on 
Laverres  Reef,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany  (France).  She  rolled  and 
bumped  revj  badly,  and  sprung  a  leak,  so  the  crew  got  the  boats 
out,  and  all  but  the  master  and  one  of  the  seamen  left  the  barque 
before  midnight.  At  noon  on  the  28th,  the  vessel  gave  a  roll  to 
starboard  and  then  to  port,  and  the  master  and  seaman  had  to 
jump  overboard  and  swim  for  their  lives.  She  turned  keel  up. 
The  master  at  that  time  was  going  down  into  the  cabin  for  papers, 
and  had  to  jump  through  the  slcylight.  After  hearing  the 
witnesses  the  Court  intimated  their  intention  to  give  their  decision 
on  Monday.  On  Mondaj'  afternoon  the  decision  of  the  court  was 
given,  which  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  master's  certificate  for 
six  months. 

Birth. — April  11th,  the  wife  of  J.  B.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  Church 
Street,  of  a  son. 

Death. — April  9th,  aged  24  years,  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  McNaught. 

CoNTKiBUTiONS,  either  in  prose  or  vei'sc,  wiW  \)^  ^nT.tefiiliy  received  by  the 
Editor.  Contributors  are  requesteil  to  give  their  luirnes,  as  a  guarantee  of 
gooa  faith,  and  not  to  change  their  sij^natures.  All  eoinuiiinications  to  be 
addressed  to  'The  Editor  of  tlie  Picpository,'  Si.  \\\\\%  Staiih,  Whitby. 


William  Kincj^  Printer^  Stationer^  ^  Boul'selJer,  9,  Pier^  Whitby. 
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The  point  from  which  our  present  illustration  is  taken,  is  the 
middle  of  Bagdale  road,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Friends' 
burial  ground ;  whence  the  Abbey  lises  in  the  distance,  imshorn 
of  its  tower,  and  retaining  in  those  days  the  stately  arch  of  its 
west  front  window,  which  fell  in  1794.  The  two  Jiouses  in  the 
hollow  on  the  right,  near  Bagdale  Bridge,  are  the  same  as  the 
present,  save  that  the  corner  house  has  been  modernized  in  its 
windows ;  and  the  brick  buildings  of  what  is  now  the  brewery, 
are  biit  little  altered  since  the  time  of  the  drawing ;  though 
judging  from  the  arched  crossings,  &c.  seen  from  the  main  road 
to  the  houses,  Bagdale  Beck  must  have  run  openly  past  them, 
instead  of  being  covered  over  in  its  course  as  it  is  now.  The 
dwellings  in  the  line  continuous,  are  not  easy  to  specify,  owing 
to  the  diminishing  perspective ;  but  on  the  left  or  opposite  side 
of  the  road  from  the  Friends'  burying  ground  to  what  is  now  the 
Catholic  church  corner,  the  entire  length  is  a  green  field,  which 
has  furnished  the  sites  for  the  present  row  of  elegant  mansions 
and  houses.  Scate  Lane,  now  Brunswick-street,  leading  down 
into  Bagdale  from  the  top  of  Flowergate,  shows  itself  in  those 
days  as  still  a  suburban  road  or  hedged  lane ;  where,  as  its  name 
implies,  people  formerly  dried  their  scate  and  salt-fish ;  and  w« 
know  that  the  top  of  Flowergate  was  the  termination  of  the  town 
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in  that  direction,  until  about  the  middle  of  last  centary.  The 
Theatre  built  in  1784,  and  burnt  down  in  1823,  is  conspicious  on 
the  left,  upon  the  ridge  now  occupied  by  the  houses  half-way  up 
the  lane.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  site  where  Brunswick  chapel 
was  erected  in  1814,  would  appear  from  the  drawing  to  have  been 
a  garden-space  attached  to  the  house  above  it ;  and  where  the 
church  of  St.  John  now  rears  its  Gothic  five-windowed  front  we 
make  out  the  end  dwelling  of  the  old-fashioned  row  which  was 
taken  down  for  the  church  in  1847.  Here,  among  the  good  folks 
of  the  past,  will  be  seen  the  hat-shaped  garniture  of  the  day  for 
the  ladies'  heads,  the  peaked  stomacher,  the  *'  pagoda  parasol," 
and  the -mode  of  wearing  the  gown-skirt  tucked  up  and  drawn 
through  the  pocket-hole.  The  men  have  rounded  coat-breasts 
with  long  waistcoats,  knee  smalls,  the  hair  in  a  tie  behind,  and 
cocked  hats ;  and  the  yellow  quaint  looking  carriage  and  pair  with 
its  green-coated  postilion,  coming  up  the  road  in  the  foreground, 
1:  as  its  lady  and  gentleman  inside— one  of  our  farmer  day  magnates 

x^  t  -  no  doubt,  wh  •  with  many  of  his  time,  made  lots  of  money  in 

the  transport  service.     There  are  other   eld  views  of  Whitby 

v^^^      ^»^   which,  when  opportunity  offers,  may  afford  materials  for  further 

ti^-'^V      ^.    outlines. 

.>  ^^^^^^       \      Our  next  engraving  will  be  a  view  of  the  town  below  the  bridge, 


tU 


1 


before  the  junction  of  the  west  pier  and  the  quay  to  the  bridge. 


Itittt  %ixtl. 


There  are  ih^ny  anecdotes  which  Would  rai^e  a  smile  which  are 
founded  upon  the  pranks  of  Fliiit  Jack.  Our  notice,  however, 
has  neared  its  allotted  length,  and  we  can  otily  afford  space  for  the 
narratioh  of  two  of  his  latest  tricks  played  off  in  Malton.  In  the 
sprmg  of  1864  Flint  Jack  called  upon  Mr.  Charles  Hartley,  the 
chemist,  with  the  "tooth  of  an  extinct  inastodon."  This  tooth 
(which  by  the  way  weighs  7  lbs)  Jack  represented  had  come  from 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  in  Mrs.  Swaby's  I  »rickyard,  in  the  Thornton 
Marishes.  The  prize  was  well  smeared  in  wet  clay,  which  Jade 
carefully  removed  here  and  there  to  show  the  beautiful  t'skin" 
upon  the  fossil.  The  bait  took^  a  sale  was  effiected)  And  Jack 
departed.  Before  the  clay  wL:  ih  for  countless  ages  bad  attached 
to  this  "fossil"  could  be  washed  off}  an  outcry  was  raised  that  an 
elephant's  gtinder  had  been  taken  from  a  beerhouse  in  oldMalt<m- 
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gate,  and  strangely  enough  this  grmder  emerged  from  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  after  the  due  application  of  water  power.  The 
elephant's  tooth  was  found  among  a  cargo  of  foreign  bones  received 
at  Mr  Wise's  bone  mill  and  preserved.  Jack  saw  it  and  siixAe  it 
(he  declared  it  was  given  to  him,  but  we  cannot  decide  the  point) 
and  the  only  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  matter  was  that  it  "  had 
ocHne  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay,"  but  only  from  the  Norton  brick- 
yard where  Jack  repaired  to  convert  the  thing  into  "a  rdic*'  of  the 
Mastodon!  Mr.  Hartley  possesses  some  excellent  examples  of 
Jack's  forgeries — ^two  arrow  heads  in  particular.  One  of  these, 
made  of  white  flint  would  deceive  any  antiquarian  in  England — 
only  a  short  time  ago  Jack  offered  3s.  for  it  back  again.  The 
other  is  a  clever  forgery,  formed  out  of  an  old  flake,  but  the  work- 
ing on  the  edges  exposed  the  trick. 

After  the  examination  of  the  Tremblers  tumuli  on  the  Yorkshire 
Moors,  Flint  Jack  called  upon  the  writer  of  this  notice  with  ''  a 
valuable  relic  that  he  had  picked  up  at  the  Tremblers,  v/hich  the 
party  had  left  behind."  He  described  it  as  a  "  half -fused  mass  of 
bronze,  no  doubt  the  refuse  of  British  w(»rks  in  that  metal."  The 
lump,  as  large  as  an  eggj  had  a  beautiful  patina,  but  unluckily 
Jack  had  rubbed  part  of  it  off,  and  exposed  jjure  copper.  The 
trick  did  not  succeed.  The  jet  button  dodge  was  tried  on  like- 
wise but  with  similar  result.  The  writer  has  however  a  collection 
of  forgeries  by  Jack  of  which  many  of  them  would  be  difficult  of 
detection 

The  present  condition  of  Flint  Jack  is  one  of  misery.  Among 
antiquarians  he  can  generally  raise  a  trifle  for  pressing  needs,  but 
if  ever  possessed  of  money  he  never  ceases  drinking  till  it  is  all 
gone.  It  has  lately  become  the  rule  to  hang  up  a  portrait  of  Flint 
Jack,  framed  in  his  own  flints,  in  the  sanctum  of  the  archaeologist, 
and  this  fashion  has  of  late  given  Jack  rather  a  better  demand  for 
his  wares.  For  this  supply  he  left  Malton  for  Burlington  to  get 
flint  a  fortnight  ago,  and  set  off  ou  a  trip  through  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland  heavily  laden.  He  was  ^'hard  up  at  starting  and 
had  to  part  with  a  first-rate  "dooplicate"  of  a  hammer  head  for 
one  shilling — declared  he  had  not  made  one  for  six  years,  and  that 
it  was  worth  at  least  three  shillings.  ''  Genuine  ones",  said  Jack, 
'<  are  not  to  be  obtained,  and  the  discussions  of  the  learned  men 
at  all  the  institutions  are  over  hammers  and  celts  of  my  make!"  He 
is  y€t  anxious  to  learn,  and  is  much  in  want  of  a  pattern  of  the 
''toolstone"  so  called.    By  inadvertance  Mr.  Mortimer  mentioned 
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oue  in  the  possessiou  of  the  writer,  which  Jack  returned  to  Malt^n 
to  look  at;  but  being  refused,  became  highly  indignant,. and 
vowed  "  never  to  call  at  Malton  again."  (We  shall  not  be  sony. 
if  lie  keeps  his  word.)  In  hearing  of  a  likely  new  customer,  he 
will  beat  about  the  bush  to  find  out  what  tack  to  sail  upon.  Will 
he  know  me — Will  he  suspect  me — ^Has  he  heard  of  me  I  are  hia 
queries.  If  all  seems  plain-sailing  Jack  is  yet  competent  to  pass 
off  his  flints  as  genuine — if  known  before-hand,  he  offers  them  at 
once  as    "  dooplicates,"  relying  upon  the  skill  shown  in  their 

formation  for  reward.     If  asked  if  he  has  been  at ^lately, 

where  he  played  off  a  particular  dodge  Jack  will  reply — ^"'Tis 
over  soon  yet — he  wont  bear  doing  again  for  some  time !  The 
reader  will  have  seen  that  Jack  has  a  general  knowledge  of 
topography  and  also  of  the  geography  of  the  chief  antiquities— 
his  narration  on  which  this  notice  is  founded,  will  show  few 
mistakes,  if  any.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  so  capable 
should  be  destined  to  waste  his  information  among  the  occupants 
of  the  common  lodging-house  or  the  beer-house  kitchen.  On 
being  asked,  recently  in  Malton,  what  he  would  do  if  he  was  put 
into  a  hogshead  of  beer,  he  replied,  "  I  would  drink  myself  dry  1" 
Such  is  FLINT  JACK. 

We  are  afraid  that  our  long  extracts  have  tired  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  not  that  by  any  means  have  we  exhausted  the  stock 
of  anecdotes  deleniatiug  the  knavery  and  cunning  of  this  **  living 
lie :"  a  volume  might  be  written  far  larger  than  Harrison  Ains- 
worth*s  Jack  Sheppard,  and  to  hundreds  of  readers,  far  more 
amusing  and  interesting,  except  perhaps  to  those  parties  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  among  his  victims,  and  truly  their 
name  is  "Legion."  Could  we  unfold  the  secrets  of  the  "crib"  at 
Whitby  where  Jack  used  to  "hang  out,"  Mother  Palmer's  in  "the 
city"  a  volume  complete  in  itself  might  easily  be  added  to  it  larger 
than  the  other.  We  know  of  more  than  one  or  two  instances 
of  Jack's  doings  as  yet  unrecorded,  and  perhaps  the  parties 
would  hardly  care  to  have  recorded,  but  this  we  can  safely  say, 
they  were  not  exceeded  by  any  of  Jack's  cleverest  roguries. 

Our  townsman  Mr.  E  Barker,  whilst  assistant  constable  had  a 
specimen  of  Jack's  abilities  in  another  line.  "Bones"  as  applied 
to  him  being  a  misnomer.  His  appearance  when  sober  "Ibespeaks 
him  a  poor  emaciated  creature,  but  once  Barker  had  to  tackle  him 
when  drunk,  and  he  declares  he  never  had  so  much  trouble  with 
any  man,  drunk  or  sober,  during  his  office.  He  was  overpow^ed, 
but  only  after  a  gallant  resistance.    Here  follows  Jack's  latest—' 
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The  noted  forger  of  autiquites,  Edward  Simpson,  better 
ktiown  as  "Flint  Jack,"  has  at  last  got  itito  trouble.  Arch»olog- 
ists  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  source  of  trouble  is  at  any  rate 
safe  for  a  year  hence,  having  been  committed  last  week  for 
twelve  months.  He  had  for  some  time  been  "  bleeding"  an 
antiquary  at  Bedford,  aji([  being  unable  to  get  more  money, 
he  entered  a  house  and  stole  a  barometer,  and  afterwards  stole  the 
clock  from  the  Wesleyan  chapel  school-room,  for  both  of  which 
felonies  he  has  been  convicted  at  the  Bedford  Borough  Sessions, 


imti  "§viUt  s;ttmttlui$. 


The  large  tumulus  crowning  one  of  the  high  pointa  overhanging 
the  river  Aire  near  Ferrybridge,  in  the  West  Kiding,  has  been 
three  times  dug  into  during  the  present  century,  the  first  two 
excavations  being  mere  riflings  of  its  contents,  the  last — ^just 
completed — being  a  scientific  examination  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  mound  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell  of  Durham,  and  Lord 
Houghton — various  other  gentlemen  attended.  The  tumulus  was 
situate  on  rising  ground,  in  the  ''  Round  hill  Field"  above  the  river, 
a  natural  outbreak  of  the  limestone  having  being  selected — ^just 
as  on  the  wolds  and  moors  the  burial  mounds  of  the  same  period 
all  occupy  prominent  positions.  The  remains  of  the  mound  were 
54  feet  diameter  and  seven  feet  high,  but  the  tumulus  had  originaly 
been  a  great  deal  higher.  The  mound  was  made  of  earth  having 
a  cairn  of  stones  in  the  centre.  In  1811,  the  then  tennant  began 
its  removal  in  order  to  cultivate  the  site,  but  desisting  on  finding 
a  great  number  of  bones,  which  being  found  to  be  hmnan  remains 
were  actually  re-interred  in  Fryston  churchyard.  At  that  period 
a  man  in  armour  is  said  to  have  been  found,  but  from  the 
traditionary  story  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  now  well- 
understood  Anglo-Saxon  burial,  with  sword,  spear,  and  boss  of 
shield — ^this  last  being  the  supposed  helmet.  Another  but  only 
partial  attack  on  the  barrow  was  made  in  1863,  when,  at  the 
centre,  immediately  under  the  surface  (not  a  foot  deep),  two 
skeletons  were  found,  one  overlying  the  other.  Near  them  were 
portions  of  red  deer  antlers,  and  with  them  were  fragments  of  two 
urns,  one  a  cineary  urn,  10  in.  high,  and  the  other  a  smaller  one 
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of  3  in.  high,  of  the  type  usually  found  with  the  interment  of'  a 
burnt  body.  The  feet  of  the  bodies  were  gone— they  had  proflbaWy 
been  dug  away  in  1811.  The  urns  too  were  not  in  there  proper 
places— had  no  doubt  been  removed  and  replaced  at  the  same 
period.  The  upper  body  was  of  a  large  male  adult,  the  under 
one  of  JBk  shorter  but  apparently  stronger-framed  person,  and  bolii 
were  inserted  burials  of  a  Ifiter  date  than  the  barrow — most  likely 
Anglo-Saxon.  About  18  in.  to  the  left  was  a  third  body  buried 
a  little  deeper,  but  like  the  other  two  laid  at  full  length,  east  and 
west  as  in  the  modem  Christian  practice.  So  far  this  barrow 
resembles  the  large  one  on  Langton  Wold,  where  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  made  use  of  a  British  burial-mound  to  insert  their  later 
interments  very  shallowly  beneath  the  surface.  Below  the  above- 
mentioned  burials  and  four  feet  from  the  surface,  was  a  cist  of 
four  stone  slabs,  with  cover,  3  ft.  3  in.  long,  2  ft.  wide  at  the 
head,  and  1  ft  10  in.  at  the  feet,  being  1  ft.  5  in.  deep.  This 
contained  fine  gravel,  and  among  it  the  bones  of  an  adult  male  in 
perfect  preservation,  even  to  the  small  bones  of  the  hand.  The 
body  was  doubled  up,  the  face  being  towards  the  south.  The 
femur  measured  19|  in.  In  front  of  the  heart  was  an  urn  laid  on 
its  side,  and  near  it  a  flint  scraper  2^  in.  by  1^.  Unfortunately 
the  skull  of  this  body  was  not  preserved.  The  bottom  of  the 
cist  was  carefully  paved  with  small  stones,  and  below  and. around 
it  were  fragments  of  human  bones  all  broken  up,  with  some  shreda 
of  pottery  and  charcoal — the  whole  appearing  to  show  that  the 
cist  had  been  constructed  to  contain  a  secondary  bnrial,  destroy- 
ing  or  disturbing  earlier  ones.  A  little  to  the  east  of  the  cist  imd 
7  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  barrow,  was  a  large  flat  stone 
covering  a  deposit  of  dark  earthy  matter,  and  somewhat  to  the 
south  of  this  was  another  flat  slab  covering  a  similar  deposit  an4 
also  about  5  in.  of  sand.  In  neither  case  was  anything  found. 
At  the  east  aide  of  the  barrow  (in  last  week's  work)  and  about  10 
ft.  from  the  outside  was  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  upon  a  flat  stone 
just  above  the  natural  surface.  Five  feet  south  of  the  centre 
was  an  unbumt  body  doubled  up,  laid  on  the  right  side^  the 
hands  up  to  the  head,  the  head  being  to  the  south.  Beneath  this 
and  touching  the  bones  was  the  deposit  of  a  burnt  body,  and  the 
two  (buried  in  opposite  customs)  must,  to  all  appearance  have 
been  deposited  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  present  a  very 
interesting  feature  in  British  sepulchral  usages.  At  the  back  of 
tl\p  pelvic  bonep  of  the  unbumt  body  was  an  urn  qf  very  hef^iitif ul 
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^ype.  It  is  4^  in,  wide  and  4^  iD#  high,  and  is  covered  with 
a  series  of  27  thong  impressions  outside,  and  inside  the  lip  of  the 
rim  four  thong  markings.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this 
urn  had  been  buried  with  the  burnt  or  unburnt  body.  Similar 
urns  have  been  found  with  both  kinds  of  burials — ^in  Westmore- 
land lying  on  the  burnt  bones— on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  in 
barrows  containing  only  unburnt  burials.  The  unburnt]  burial 
was  that  of  a  man  of  mature  age.  In  the  centre  of  the  tumulus 
and  imder  the  cist  was  a  grave  of  6  feet  diameter  and  2  feet  9 
inches  deep,  sunk  into  the  natural  limestone  rock,  doubtless  the 
place  prepared  for  the  first  burial  over  which  the  barrow  was 
built.  At  the  west  side  of  the  grave  a  body  was  fouud  lying  on 
right  side,  the  hands  up  to  the  head  which  was  to  the  S.  W.  At 
the  feet  of  this  body  was  a  highly  ornate  "drinking  cup"  7  inches 
high,  laid  on  its  side ;  and,  in  the  hollow  of  the  knees,  that  is 
between  the  tibia  and  the  femur,  was  a  bronze  pin  or  awl  greatly 
oxidised.  The  cup  was  ornamented  with  thong  markings,  the 
upper  part  having  three  sets  of  double  horizontal  lines,  and  between 
them  vertical  markings,  and  below  one  horizontal  line.  Then  in 
descending  order,  a  zig-zag  line,  the  triangles  filled  horizontally, 
and  a  horizontal  line  below  all.  The  bottom  part  had  the 
ornamentation  of  the  upper  repeated.  There  was  charcoal  about 
the  body,  and  human  bones  (detached)  were  in  and  above  the 
grave,  and  on  the  sides — apparently  indicating  bodies  broken  up, 
or,  it  may  be  still  earlier  disturbed  interments.  The  skeleton  was 
much  decayed,  and  Mr.  Greenwell  doubts  whether  the  skull  can 
be  suflSciently  preserved  to  show  the  type.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
barrow  presents  so  many  features  of  general  interest,  giving  at 
once  the  burial  customs  of  successive  peoples.  Unfortimately 
the  craniologic  information  anticipated  is  doubtful* 


As  the  wing  of  drowsy  darkn3ss, 
Gather*d  <»arth  beneath  its  fold, 

And  in  eb'U  swath VI  the  mountains 
Erst  Ap'.;llo-tipp*d  with  gold; 

Pound  I,  in  the  church-yard  lying, 
Little  Charley  of  the  green; 

On  the  grave*  where  both  his  parents 
Four  short  days  had  buried  been. 
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Scarce  four  summer  suns  had  warm'd  him, 

Yet  an  orphan  boy  was  he, 
And  the  absence  of  his  mother 

Fill'd  his  heart  with  misery. 

Three  full  weary  miles  he'd  wander'd 
To  the  church-yard  where  he  lay, 

Yearning,  asking  for  his  mother, 
Why  she  staid  so  long  away. 

Cold  he  seera'd  and  chill  and  cheerless, 
And  his  eyes  with  tears  were  red ; 

And  his  voice  was  hoarse  with  calling 
Ceaseless  to  the  silent  dead. 

"Come  my  child"  I  said,  "what  doest 
Thou  so  far  away  from  home  ?  " 

Then  he  sohbiMg  said,  *'My  Mother, 
Just  to  see  her  have  I  come." 

*'Dull  thy  home  must  be  without  her — 

All  thy  little  laughters  fled — 
Sad  is  it  to  be  an  orphan" — 

Said  he  "Mother  's  only  dead." 

"Ah!  sweet  child,  if  mother  lieth 

Underneath  this  sad  some  sod, 
Nevermore  wilt  thou  behold  her 

Till  thou  meet  her  with  her  God. 

Thou  hast  heard  of  God  who  made  thee — 
Made  the  earth,  the  stars,  the  sky; 

Made  us  all,  and  who  with  angels 
Liveth  in  the  heavens  high. 

There  thy  mcther  now  is  dwellirg — 
There  with  her  thou  soon  may'st  dwell ; 

For  we  all  must  one  day  perish 

And  bid  earth-bcrn  things  farewell." 

"But  I  want  to  see  my  Mother, 
Mother,  Mother,  wont  you  wake" — 

And  he  sobb'd  in  bitter  sorrow, 

Sobb'd  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

And  I  took  him  up,  and  led  him 
Homeward  with  me,  and  essay'd 

To  impress  the  truth  upon  him 
Of  the  theft  which  death  had  made. 

Still  he  ask'd  me  without  ceasing 
"When  will  mother's  sleep  bo  o'er?" 

Nor  aught  wist  he  of  my  meaning 
When  I  answer'd  "Nevermore." 


Whitby, 
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Continued  from  page  408. 

Again,  in  the  first  sentence  of  Cleveland  Yorkshire  given 
above,  the  mind  of  the  speaker  was,  a  priori,  just  as  likely 
to  have  been  expressed  thus:  "Noo,  bairn,  gan  thou  and  get 
felt."  The  idiom  "gan  thou"  is  note-worthy,  and  it  is  of 
continual  occurrence.  Both  in  the  second  person  imperative, 
and  in  the  second  person  interrogative,,  the  pronoun  is  sub- 
joined to  the  verb,  and  in  a  sort,  forms  one  word  with  it ;  for 
instance  ganthou,  seethou  (or  sithee,)  sitthee ;  thinkstee,  sestee, 
"thoo  will,  wiltee,"  and  the  like,  may  be  heard  daily  in  the 
mouths  of  all. 

Professor  Rask,  in  the  preface  to  his  Anglo  Saxon-Grammar, 
remarks  that  this  idiom  is  peculiar  to  the  Scandinavian  tongue ; 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  certainlj'^  occurs 
with  sufficent  frequency  in  early  English  writers,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  a  question  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  Rask  is  mistaken, 
or  whether  "these  compound  verbs  have  been  imported  into  med- 
iaeval English  from  the  Scandinavian  or  the  Danish."*  But  none 
can  doubt  of  its  origin  in  Danish  Cleveland.  Yet  again :  the  use 
of  the  words  "let"  and  "get"  is  often  peculiarly  Danish — 
"  get"  is  joined  to  the  past  participlef  of  a  verb  so  as  to  give 
a  strikingly  preter-perfect  sense  to  the  mention  of  the  specified 
action — thus,  " Hast 'ee  getten  milked,  lass?"  or  "gan  an'  get 
sahded  up"  or  "Ah  aims  we'll  get  shoren  by  neeght-tahme," 
(which  in  English,  is  "I  fully  expect  we  shall  have  finished  reap- 
ing by  nightfall")  with  multitudes  of  similar  expressions — one  or 
two  of  them  almost  irristibly  mirth-provoking  to  a  southern  ear — 
all  find  their  prototypes  in  such  phrases  as  "Huskarlin  gat  keypti 
thufuna,"J  (the  house-carle  got  bought  the  tmnp);  while  such  ex- 

*  Bell's  Chaucer. — viii.  198. 

+  It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  very  many  of  these  vocables  in  daily 
use  which  remind  one  very  forcibly  of  similar  forms  in  Old  Norse — for  inst- 
ance, the  words  'getteu/  'shoren/  used  in  the  text. 

I  Laadnamabok, — xci.  ]. 
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pressions  as  let  gora,  let  make ;  that  is,  caused  to  make ;  find 
their  modern  representatives  in  ^%t  ride"  (to  shoot,  or  project  any 
missile  forcibly)  "let  gan"  and  more  than  one  or  two  similar  local 
colloquialisms.  Illustrations  of  this  kind  may  be  quoted  in  great 
numbers :  but  instead  of  adding  other  cases,  the  writer  will  quote 
a  modern  Danish  phrase  and  subjoin  a  common  Cleveland  idiom, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  curious  case  of  analogy  between 
two  collateral  offshoots  from  the  old  Danish  of  our  Danish  iore- 
elders  ;-^^^Jeg  harikJce?iogen  imod  der ;  which  is,  word  for  word, 
"  I  have  not  anything  against  that."  The  Dalesman  says,  "Ah's 
nowght  ageean  that,"  meaning  "  I  have  nothing  to  urge  against 
the  proposed  scheme." 

Scandinavian  features  and  faces,  as  Professors  Worsaae  and  Phil- 
lips observe,  are  frequent  enough  throughout  a  much  larger  area 
than  that  at  present  under  notice,  but  the  writer  does  not  propose  to 
dwell  upon  that  topic ;  or,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  simply  advert 
to  the  circumstance,  that  there  are  many  instances  in  the  Dales, 
in  which  strongly  marked  Scandinavian  features  and  personal  pe- 
cularities  accompany  equally  pronounced  Scandinavian  names. 
But  the  great  prevalence  of  such  names,  even  in  the  year  1867, 
in  the  entire  district  is  well-worthy  of  observation.  Thus,  among 
the  most  common,  are  Dale,  Gill,  Scarth,  Fawcitt,  Mewburn,  Mil- 
burn,  Osborne,  Hall,  Ilavelock,  Home,  Horden,  (Audun)  Booth, 
Corney,  Rigg,  Rowe  or^Raw,  Readman,  and  so  on  without  end, 
^besides  Thorkell,  Torketil,  Aiskell,  and  others  exactly  similar. 
Those  ending  in  son  are  endless,  and  some  of  them  are  such  as 
to  vindicate  their  origin  in  a  somewhat  striking  way.  Thus  the 
modern  form  Richardson  (always  pronounced  Ritchison)  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  struggles  through  the  forms  Rickisin, 
Rickatson,  Rickardson,  into  the  current  one  of  the  19th.  Females 
also,  two  centuries  or  more  back,  gave  their  christian  names  as 
their  male  child's  surname,  for  instance,  Annyson,  Janeson,  Jil- 
son.  Colson  or  Coulson,  Lockson,  Towlson,  and  many  besides,  need 
no  comment ;  while  there  are  multitudes  of  others,  severally  formed 
from  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  the  various  christian 
names,  a  list  of  which  would  be  simply  tedious. 

But  to  pass  to  another  topic; — ^traits  of  character  and  custom, 
which  are  not  only  almost  a  part  of  the  very  being  of  the  Cleve- 
land Dalesman,  but  such  in  i!:.^:r  nature  as  to  strike  somewhat 
forcibly  on  even  a  not  very  vigilant  attention.  Thus ;  an  old 
man  of  90,  not  long  since,  related  the  following  anecdote  in  some- 
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thing  like  these  words  .•-'-"When  Ah  wur  a  strangish  lad,  Ah  wur 
hired  tiv  and  Mr.  Wilson's  i'  West'rdal.  'T  maaster  wur  boun 
yah  daa  (a  day,  one  day)  i't  hairst-tahme  t'  gan  t*  Gisburh— but 
he  considered  nat  t'  gan,  ananthers  "  (lest,  for  fear)  "  t'  men  at 
was  shearing"  (reaping)  "suld  dee  thes-sels  ony  ho't.  Fur  whan 
he  cam  doon  te  t'  garth  afore  ganuin'  they  was  lil^e  wud,  kemp- 
ing  i'  thr  bar'  sarks,  yan"  (one)  "agen  anither,  while"  (till)  '*  they 
was  Uke  t'  kill  ther  sels  wi'  strahving.*  Ah's  nivver  seen  sike 
deed  syne." 

The  fact  and  the  manner  of  the  contention — the  spirit  of  which 
still  is  of  daily  manifestation — combined  with  the  language  era- 
ployed  in  describing  the  scene,  struck  the  writer  as  remarkable 
for  more  than  their  graphic  simplicity. 

To  glance  at  a  topic  of  a  different  kind,  but  collateral  to  the 
immediate  branch  of  the  subject  before  us.  The  Celtic  arrow- 
heads, which  are  occasionally  picked  up  in  the  ploughed  fields,  or 
on  some  wild  moorland  hill-side,  (as  well  as  drawn  by  the  Arch- 
aeologist from  the  numerous  "houes"  or  gravehills,  which  be-stud 
the  surface  of  the  Moors  on  all  sides)  are  called  here  (as  in  Scot- 
land also)  Awf -shots ;  that  is,  Ef -shots,  or  bolts,  (from  old  Norse 
Alfr)',  and  they  are  still  looked  upon  by  some  with  more  or  less 
of  misgiving,  as  the  visible  weapons  of  an  invisible  agency, 
always  employed,  if  employed  at  all — ^to  the  sore  hurt  and  dam- 
age of  some  domestic  animal,  even  if  the  human  owner  goes  quite 
unscathed.  It  is  curious  to  place  side  by  side  with  this  Cleveland 
superstition  such  a  passage  as  this — "  Or  kom  i  Thorannn — oc 
hamadist  7iaw7i:"f  (an  arrow  came  on  Thorarin,  and  he  went  dis- 
traught). Again,  "the  Northman  believed,"  says  Dasent,J  "that 
some  inen  had  the  inborn  gift,  not  won  by  any  black  arts  of  see- 
ing things  and  events  beforehand.  He  believed,  in  short,  in 
what  is  called  in  Scotland  "  second  sight."  This  was,  what 
was  called  being  for-spar  or  fram-synn ;  (foretelling  or  fore- 
sighted).  There  are  still  individuals  in  Cleveland,  it  is  hard  to 
say  how  many,  for  even  those  who  are  known  to  hold  such  a 
faith  are  slow  to  proclaim  it  in  face  of  the  bantering  and  ridicule 
they  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  from  persons,  it  is  likely,  equally 
superstitious  with  themselves ;  but  there  are  still  some  who  hold 
this  belief  to  its  fullest  extent :  and  one  elderly  man,  well  knowji 

»  Striving, — laborious  efibrts — as  hsmping  implies  conteutiou, 
+  Landnamabok, — part  second,  six. 
J  Burnt  Njalrlntrod,  xxiii. 
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to  the  writer,  to  a  fitting  hearer  can  and  willf  relate  many  instances 
which  have  occurred  (as  he  declares)  under  his  own  observation. 
In  one  case  even,  the  doomed  person  saw  his  own  "waft"  or 
"wraith,"  and  was  unconcerned  enough  to  ask  himself  what  his 
business  was  there ! 

One  further  illustration — Hob,  otherwise  Hobthrust,  or 
Obtrush,  is  universally  held  to  be  a  sprite  of  northern  extraction  ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  the  Holes,  or  Caves  and  Cairns 
which  take  their  name  from  him.  The  writer  knows  of  several 
instances  of  either  kind,  in  at  least  two  of  which  an  invocation  has 
even  until  recently  been  customarily  addressed  to  the  presumed 
occupant,  for  help  of  some  specified  kind,  or  for  some  other  bene- 
fit. In  one  of  these  instances  the  address  (quoted  in  the  Whitby 
Glossary)  was  as  follows, — 

*Hob-holet  Hob 
My  bairn's  getten  t'  kink-cough : — 

Tak'toff!  tak'toff!" 
But  perhaps  the  most  curious  illustration  of  Cleveland  Folk-lore, 
is  the  presence,  though  in  a  very  mutilated  form,  of  the  legend 
which  has  been  naturalized  in  so  many  different  lands,  and  been 
fathered  on  as  many  different  heroes,  giving  to  one,  at  least,  the 
chiefest  part  of  his  renown.  Only  what  Geyt  the  son  of  Aslac 
did  in  Foero,  and  William  Tell  in  Switzerland,  was  achieved  here 
by  Robin  Hood.  That  *  bold  outlaw*  has  lent  his  name  to  many 
and  various  localities  and  objects  in,  or  only  just  out  of  the 
Cleveland  district.  At  Whitby,  and  the  neighbouring  Bay  called 
by  his  name,  his  enduring  memorials  continue  to  exist ; 
while  in  several  different  parts  of  the  Cleveland  Moors, 
certain  of  the  Celtic  grave-hills  or  houes,  conspicious  either 
for  size  or  site,  are  called  "Robin  Hood's  Butts.**  On  one  of 
these,  situate  on  Danby  North  Moors,  and  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, he  is  said  to  have  placed  his  wife,  and  from  his  stand  on 
another  of  the  group,  to  have  shot  the  apple  from  her  head  with 
his  arrow.  The  writer  is  not  without  hope  that  he  may  yet  re- 
cover more  of  the  Cleveland  version  of  the  tradition.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  how  it  came  hither,  and  as  little  surprise,  that 
when  once  Robin  Hood  had  become  a  local  hero,  it  should  have 
connected  itself  with  his  name. 

I  Dead  since  this  was  written. 

t  This  Hdb.hole  is  tiear  Butiswicki    Thel^e  iB  a  similtiv  doggi*el  eontittci^ 
trith  Hob'i  «ftt0  in  Malgi>AY«  WooAbi 
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To  revert,  for  a  brief  space,  to  peculiarities  of  custom,  without 
some  notice  of  which,  indeed,  the  subject  would  be  left  needlessly- 
imperfect.  It  is  not  long  since  the  writer  counted  upwards  of  150 
persons  in  attendance  on  the  funeral  of  a  young  dalesman,  as  the 
procession  wound  on,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  to  the  quiet,  remote, 
field-environed  Church-garth.  Once  he  has  seen  more  than  twice 
that  number  present  on  a  similar  occasion,  many  borne  in  wheel- 
carriages  ;  more  by  far,  of  both  sexes,  on  horseback ;  several  of 
these  with  wives  or  daughters  on  pillions  behind  them.  The 
deceased  man  was  an  old  freeholder,  universally  and  deservedly 
respected.  Nearly  as  many  persons  were  collected  a  year  or  two 
later,  at  the  funeral  of  the  aged  host  of  one  of  the  Inns  at  the 
neighbouring  market- village.  All  these  people  had  been  previously 
present  at  the  house  where  the  deceased  man  had  lived — all,  and 
more  besides — had  been  specially '  bidden'  (or  'boden')  to  the  fune- 
ral feast.  All  had  eaten  and  drunken  there,  and  besides  been 
waited  on  by  the  two  young  female  "servers"  with  cake  and  wine 
(or  some  substitute  for  the  latter;)  and,  afterwards,  it  was 
related  in  the  country-side  what  great  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  occasion.  Who  would  fail  to  see  in  all  this,  even  without 
the  aid  of  the  word  Arvel  (old  Norse  Arfol^  heir-ale :  a  word 
scarcely  yet  extinct,  and  common  enough  half  a  century  since,) 
the  plain  likeness,  inherited  through  many  descents,  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  funeral  feasts  or  Arvels,  at  one  of  which,  it  is  stated 
in  Burnt  Ugal,  no  less  than  900  guests  were  entertained ;  in 
another  named  in  Landnamabok,  1200,  the  hundreds  being  the 
"long"  hundreds  moreover. 

Once  more,  and  to  pass  from  a  grave  subject  to  a  gayer.  At 
nine  out  of  ten  weddings  celebrated  at  the  out-of-the-way  Parish 
Church  just  referred  to,  there  ensues,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  not  only  a  scramble  for  coppers  thrown  by  the  newly- 
made  husband,  as  he  leaves  the  church,  among  the  expectant 
crowd  of  small  boys,  but  a  set  "running  for  the  ribbon,"  the  new 
bride's  first  gift.  Formerly  the  prize  was  a  garter,  often  elaborately 
wrought  for  the  occasion,  which  in  some  cases,  (at  least  in  a 
rather  more  northerly  district)  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
leg  of  the  bride  by  the  groomsman  as  she  knelt  at  the  altar ;  but 
more  commonly  after  she  reached  the  house  where  the  wedding 
festivities  were  to  be  held.  Even  so  lately  as  within  the  last  20 
or  25  years,  this  race  has  been  ridden  instead  of  run.  A  century 
agO|  or  indeed  much  less^  it  was  always  ridden;  and  the  winner 
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was  he  whose  steed  enabled  him  first  to  reach  the  door  of  the 
hospitable  house.  Put  alongside  all  this,  the  host  of  mounted 
friends  who  used  to  accompany  the  Scandinavian  bridegroom  in 
old  days,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cavalcade  escorting  the  bride's 
party — a  custom  which  was  marked  enough  to  require  to  be  em- 
balmed in  a  special  word  compounded  for  the  occasion  ;*  to  say 
nothing  either  of  the  significant  word  used  for  a  wedding ; J  and 
it  does  seem  that  this  too  is  one  of  the  many  signs  which  tend  to 
show  not  only  what  Scandinavian  occupancy  in  Cleveland  must 
have  been,  but  also  what  a  tenacious  hold  its  influence  yet  retaina 
in  the  race,  the  language,  the  customs  and  the  charact^er  of  the 
present  men  of  the  Cleveland  dales. 


•  Bj-udguma-reid. 

I  BrtiUup:  i.e.  Bivd-laup. — ^Accuisus  at  nuptias. — Haldorsen. 


(g>tt  t&it  %Utn§t  ai  §e\in. 


From  Ruswarp's  glades  the  vernal  breeze 
Swept  gently  o'er  the  cowslip't  plain ; 
Its  power  just  bentth'  aspiring  trees, 
And  softly  wav'd  the  golden  grain. 
From  Arncliff's  vale  to  meet  the  tide, 
Esk's  silver  current  roU'd  along: 
In  Larpool's  groves  the  linnet  vied 
With  philomela's  plaintive  song. 
Thus  nature  smiled  when  DELIA  fair. 
New  beauties  added  to  the  scene; 
In  every  rural  sport  did  share, 
And  shone  unrivall'd  on  the  green. 
But  now  alas,  I  hopeless  burn, 
No  more  I  feel  the  vocal  lay ; 
She's  gone.  Ah  !  when  will  her  return 
Add  sweetness  to  tlie  breath  of  May  1 
The  less'ning  chariot  skims  yon  brow. 
And  whirls  along  Sleights'  dreary  height, 
As  pathless  arrows  froir.  the  bow. 
Descends  the  hill  and  quits  my  sight. 
The  pines  of  auburn  hang  their  heads, 
From  eastern  skies  upsprings  the  gale ; 
Flora  weeps  o'er  their  drooping  beds, 
Adieu  the  sweets  of  Ruswarp  Vale. 
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Continued  from  page  4.20. 

As  instances  of  laborious  work  of  more  modern  date  look  at 
the  lives  of  Scott  and  Southey. '  No  proper  estimate  is  ever  made 
of  the  great  exertions  of  the  former  of  these,  Sir  Walter,  because 
the  chief  and  imperishable  monument  which  he  has  raised  for 
himself  is  composed  of  materials  usually  identified  with  hours  of 
idleness  and  relaxation.  The  master  novel-writer  of  his  age 
stands  a  chance  of  not  having  that  credit  given  to  him  which  is 
his  due  because  his  productions  are  of  the  light  style  of  reading, 
and  taken  up  to  amuse  an  idle  hour  rather  than  for  solid  improve- 
ment and  instruction,  but  this  neither  more  nor  less  under-ratea 
very  much  both  the  writer  of  these  works  and  the  works  them- 
selves. Independently  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
produced,  there  is  an  extensive  knowledge  displayed  in  the 
Waverley  Novels  which  none  but  a  hard  student  could  acquire, 
and  none  but  Scott  himself  could  communicate  in  the  brilhantly 
genial  way  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  in  these  pages  :  we  read 
there  true  pictures  of  life  in  past  ages  drawn  from  many  an 
unknown  store,  ransacked  with  consumate  care  from  many  a 
dusty  tome  of  which  few  but  himself  knew  even  the  existance. 

Nor  can  we  pass  over  the  homely  and  loving  character  of  the 
man  which  enabled  him  to  extract  many  a  crumb  of  valuable  lore 
from  the  shepherd  by  the  side  of  his  flocks,  or  the  Highland  dame 
by  her  hearth  of  turf,  and  work  it  up  in  a  way  to  gladden  many  a 
heart  in  ages  after  both  he  and  his  informant  have  been  long 
gathered  to  their  native  dust.  His .  life  was  one  of  labour  for 
fame  first  and  for  bare,  honourable  existence  afterwards.  His 
biographer  truly  says  of  him  **during  the  most  energetic  years  of 
manhood  he  laboured  with  one  prize  in  view  and  he  had  just 
grasped  it,  as  he  fancied  securely,  when  all  at  once  the  vision 
was  dissipated :  he  found  himself  naked  and  desolate  as  Job.  How 
he  nerved  himself  against  the  storm,  how  he  felt  and  how  he 
resisted  it,  how  soberly,  steadily  and  resolvedly  he  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  it  by  redoubled  exertions,  in  so  far  retrieving  his 
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fortuQes,  as  that  no  man  should  lose  by  having  trusted  those  for 
whom  he  had  been  pledged ;  how  well  he  kept  his  vow,  and  what 
price  it  cost  him  to  do  so,  all  this  we  know.  It  seems  to  me 
that  strength  of  character  was  never  put  to  a  severer  test  than 
when,  for  labour  of  love,  such  as  his  had  hitherto  always  been, 
the  pleasant  exertions  of  genius  for  the  attainment  of  ends  that 
owed  all  their  dignity  and  beauty  to  a  poetical  fancy  there  came 
to  be  substituted  the  iron  pertinacity  of  daily  and  nightly  toil,  in 
the  discharge  of  a  duty  which  there  was  nothing  but  the  sense 
of  chivalrous  honour  to  make  stringent." 

There  never  was  a  man  with  deeper  home  feelings  than  Scott, 
and  perhaps  the  most  touching  evidence  of  the  lasting  tenderness 
of  his  early  domestic  feelings  was  exhibited  to  his  executors, 
when  they  opened  his  repositories  in  search  of  his  will  the  even- 
ing of  his  funeral.  On  lifting  up  his  desk  they  found  arranged  in 
careful  order  a  series  of  little  objects  which  had  been  obviously 
placed  there  that  his  eye  might  rest  on  them  every  morning  before 
he  began  his  tasks.  These  were  the  old-fashioned  boxes  which 
had  garnished  his  mother's  toilette  when  he,  a  sickly  child,  nlept 
in  her  dressing-room — the  silver  taper-stand  which  the  young 
advocate  had  bought  for  her  with  his  first  five  guinea  fee,  a  row 
of  small  packets,  inscribed  with  her  hands,  and  containing  the  hair 
of  those  of  ber  children  who  had  died  before  her,  his  father's 
snuff-box  and  etui  case,  and  more  things  of  the  like  sort  recalling 
the  old  f amilar  faces ;  such  was  Scott  in  his  home  affections,  and 
as  the  prevailing  feeling  for  him  when  he  lived  was  that  of 
love  and  affection,  so  it  is  now  that  he  is  dead^  and  ever  must  be 
as  to  his  memory. 

Such  too  though  he  laboured  mainly  in  a  different  sphere  was 
Southey  of  whom  Scott  himself  wrote  "  He  is  a  real  poet,  such 
as  we  read  of  in  fonner  times  with  every  atom  of  his  soul  and 
every  moment  of  his  time  dedicated  to  literary  pursuits,  in  which 
he  differs  from  almost  all  those  who  have  divided  public  attention 
with  him.  Southey'a  ideas  are  all  poetical  and  his  whole  soul 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  hterature."  This  is  generous  testimony 
from  one*  literary  man  to  another's  worth,  but  Southey  deserved 
all  the  praise  that  was  given  to  him  for  a  more  conscientious  hard 
worker  never  put  pen  to  paper,  and  en  he  worked  till  the  brain 
would  work  no  more,  and  that  casket  of  gems  utterly  gave  way. 
Perhaps  no  more  melancholy  spectacle  was  ever  presented  to  the 
view  of  a  sorrowing  family,  and  almost  country,  than  that  once  fine 
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old  man  sitting  in  his  loved  library  with  just  enough  of  conscious- 
ness left  to  know  that  he  was  in  it  with  a  book  in  his  hand  as  of 
old  but  upside  down,  unread  and  unrecognised,  unable  to  recall 
to  his  memory  the  features  of  the  dear  ones  who  were  watching 
by  his  side,  and  even  so  the  lamp  of  life  went  out  and  the 
brilliant  poet,  historian,  and  essayist  proved  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  mental  labours  of  man's  endeavours  and  that  the  dispenser 
of  the  rarest  gifts  had  it  in  his  power  to  say  as  regards  the  use 
of  his  own  bounties  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  can  return  them  so  nobly  used  as  the  Keswick 
laureate. 

"We  must  not  linger  further  on  days  gone  by  but  think  of  the 
state  of  the  literature  of  our  day.  This  is  a  thinking  and  intellec- 
tual age,  and  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  sympathise  with 
Jack  Cade  who  according  to  Shakespeare  thus  addressed  Lord 
Say  when  brought  in  custody  before  him  "Be  it  known  unto 
thee  theit  I  am  the  besom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of 
such  filth'  as  thou  art.  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted 
the  youth  of  this  realm,  in  erecting  a  grammar  school;  and  where- 
as, before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books,  but  the  score  and 
the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and  contrary  to 
the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It 
will  be  proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee,  that 
usually  talk  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb ;  and  such  abominable  words 
as  no  christain  can  endure  to  hear."  We  now-a-days  have  happily 
got  our  ears  attuned  to  the  use  of  such  words  as  nouns  and  verbs 
and  do  not  find  them  so  pestiferous  as  the  rebellious  Jack.  On 
the  contrary  we  like  to  scrutinize  them,  and  the  more  we  know 
of  them  the  more  careful  we  are  to  use  them  well,  and  to  care  to 
understand  their  nature  and  keep  them  all  duly  stationed  in  their 
right  places  and  sorted  out  for  their  proper  uses.  With  these 
tastes  upon  us  what  is  our  situation  and  what  chance  do  we  find 
of  having  our  inclinations  well  and  properly  gratified?  and  this  is 
an  enquiry  which  addresses  itself  to  the  readers  of  the  present 
day. 

The  great  feature  of  the  present  age  of  literature  is  found  in  its 
marvellously  cheap  press ;  the  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp, 
the  reduction  of  postage,  and  the  cessation  of  the  duty  on  paper 
have  created  a  revolution  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press  of  this 
country,  and  from  this  serial  source  the  main  reading  of  our 
working  and  middle  classes  is  derived,  and  what  is  the  verdict 
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which  we  must  pass  on  the  productions  coming  from  this  source! 
decidedly  of  a  mixed  and  certainly  not  entirely  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  Whilst  there  is  much  issued  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  commendable  there  is  a  great  deal  which  can  only  be 
pronounced  the  reverse.  Without  being  positively  offensive  it  is 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  not  so.  Something  that  is 
sensational  must  be  produced  or  the  depraved  created  taste  is  not 
satisfied,  and  what  kind  of  sensation  is  it?  events  are  represented 
as  occurring  in  all  classes  of  life  which  really  never  occur  in  any. 
Secret  murders,  most  diabolical  jealousies,  crimes  of  greater  or 
less  degree  are  glossed  over  with  a  specious  kind  of  refinement 
which  makes  them  attractive  t3  the  ill-informed  and  impressionable 
who  cannot  detect  the  absurdities  and  improbabilities  with  which 
they  are  overlaid,  and  take  that  for  true  description  which  is  the 
vilest  and  most  untruthful  caricature ;  mjBre  rude  repartee  is 
substituted  for  wit  and  those  classes  who  ought  to  be  most  judi- 
ciously taught  are  by  false  representations  of  every  day  Jife  led 
dangerously  astray  both  as  to  their  own  class  and  every  class  of 
which  society  is  composed.  This  can  have  nothing  but  a  bad 
effect,  and  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  imhealthy 
excitement  and  love  of  independence  which*  we  see  about  us. 
Not  that  such  independence  is  an  evil  in  itself,  it  is  only  so  when 
it  is  apt  to  recognise  no  superior,  and  imagine  that  every  man 
can  be  his  own  guide,  regardless  of  the  wisdom  and  experience 
which  age  station  and  opportunity  may  legitimately  command. 

Fortunately  however  there  are  many  samples  of  a  different 
and  a  better  kind  to  be  found  in  the  range  of  cheap  literature,  and 
we  need  be  at  no  loss  for  wholesome  food  which  may  be  fitly 
and  profitably  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  classes  and  all  ages  for 
their  amusement  and  instruction.  We  must  not  forget  what  we 
owe  in  this  branch  of  fictitious  literature  to  the  productions  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  two  men  who  may  be  pronounced  the 
founders  of  the  modem  school  of  novelistic  literature.  Both  in 
the  same  walk,  they  are  as  different  in  style  and  cast  of  thought 
as  men  can  be,  and  no  doubt  the  palm  of  superiority  as  a  more 
refined  scholar  and  the  creator  of  a  higher  class  of  character  must 
be  given  to  him  whose  comparatively  early  death  we  deplore. 
There  is  perhaps  too  much  cynicism  in  his  characters,  but  there 
is  more  polish,  the  lower  vralks  of  life  being  those  in  which  the 
inimitable  "  Boz "  most  excells.  We  must  always  hold  the 
memory  of  Thackeray  in  kindly  reverence.    Dickens  has  cut  out 
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for  himself  a  different  course,  one  wholly  his  own.  It  has  its 
absurdities  and  incongruities,  but  it  has  its  homeliness  and  geni- 
ality, and  we  may  look  long  before  we  shall  find  so  much  genuine 
humour,  such  graphic  description,  and  such  gentle  pathos  as  are 
to  be  found  in  whatever  comes  from  his  masterly  pen.  Amongst 
the  incongruities  of  his  productions  we  may  mention  the  Pickwick 
Papers  by  which  his  fame  was  first  made.  It  is  true  it  is  meant 
as  a  sort  of  humourous  satire  upon  scientific  societies  which  it 
was  then  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  laugh  at,  but  allowing  all  the 
license  of  satire,  who  would  care  to  know  or  readily  find  any 
where  two  such  silly  fellows  as  Tupman  and  Snodgrass?  and  who 
would  tolerate  for  a  moment  the  cool  impudence  and  obtrusive 
familiarity  of  such  a  joking  body-servant  as  the  well-known  Sam 
Weller.  They  are  without  the  pale  of  all  character,  and  illustrate 
the  author's  main  fault  caricaturing  to  excess,  a  fault  which  to  a 
great  extent  defeats  the  end  it  has  in  view,  and  from  excess  of 
improbability  expels  all  genuine  sympathy.  We  laugh  at,  not 
with,  such  characters  and  are  sure  and  thankful  that  they  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  our  daily  walk  in  life.  Nevertheless  Dickens 
is  a  master  mind  who  will  always  find  a  welcome,  a  perusal  of 
whose  works  will  never  leave  a  stain  behind.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  many  others  whose  names  it  would  be  tedious  here  to 
mention. 

In  other  and  higher  walks  of  literature  we  well  hold  our  own 
and  may  stand  comparison  with  any  age  of*  the  literary  world. 
The  individual  excellencies  cease  to  be  so  distinguished  as 
in  another  age  they  would  have  been.  We  have  our  successors 
of  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Hallam,  in  that  bright  addition  to  the  list 
of  noble  authors,  Lord  Stanhope,  better  known  as  Lord  Mahon, 
whilst  Grote  in  scholarly  phrase  talks  of  Greece,  we  have  Merivale 
opening  the  palace  gates  of  the  imperial  Caesars,  and  Froude 
telling  us  more  than  we  ever  yet  knew  of  Queens  Elizabeth  and 
Mary,  all  these  most  fitting  ornaments  to  the  richest  libraries  in 
the  kuigdom,  whilst  for  the  young  not  only  is  reading  made  easy 
but  every  branch  of  knowledge  is  opened  out  to  them  in  a  way 
which  little  people  of  a  past  generation  would  like  to  have  seen, 
and  would  have  been  better  scholars  and  wiser  men  if  they  had  seen. 

In  one  branch  of  literature  alone,  and  it  is  the  last  upon  which 
we  shall  touch,  do  we  hold  an  inferior  position,  and  that  a  branch 
in  which  as  to  other  portions  of  it  we  excel.  Thanks  to  our 
Tennysons  and  others,  we  hold  a  respectable  place  in  the  field  of 
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poetry,  though  there  is  much  of  prose  goue  very  mad  indeed 
which  goes  by  that  name,  but  we  have  not  any  where,  look 
where  we  will,  any  successors  to  the  great  play-wrights  of  past 
days.  When  attempts  are  made  at  the  higher  walks  of  exalted 
tragedy,  stilted  nonsense  is  produced,  whilst  real  comedy  does 
not  exist  at  all.  Every  thing  that  is  popular  on  the  stage  ia 
mainly  a  translation  from  something  else,  and  to  France  with  its 
doubtful  morality  and  not  doubtful  equivoka  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  the  theatrical  amusement  of  our  day. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  healthy  feature  but  let  us  hope  for 
improvement  as  we  have  seen  and  gratefully  acknowledge  it  to 
exist  in  all  that  concerns  the  books  of  the  present  day. 

Eeratum. — On  page  415,  line  31,  for  "private,"  read  "favorite." 


^lickMt  (^mm. 


The  upper  stone  of  a  quern  of  very  hard  material,  has  just  been 
rescued  from  probable  destruction  by  E.  Corner,  Esq.,  of  EskHall, 
it  having  lain  among  some  rubbish  for  many  years  on  a  farmstead 
at  Howlsyke,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby.  These  corn-mills 
worked  by  hand,  were  used  by  the  ancient  Britons  as  well  as  the 
Romans,  and  are  now  more  rarely  found  in  this  quarter  than 
they  used  to  be — ^the  one  we  are  describing  having  the  compar- 
ative rarity  of  two  holes  at  opposite  sides  for  two  handles,  by 
which  it  has  been  wrought,  the  generality  exhibiting  only  one 
handle.  The  quern  in  its  perfect  state  consists  of  two  discs  of 
stone,  the  upper  part  rotating  upon  the  lower  by  the  handle  or 
handles  aforesaid.  The  corn  was  supplied  through  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  stone,  the  meal  passing  out  from  a  lip  or  spout 
in  the  lower  stone,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  rim,  to  prevent 
the  top  stone  from  sliding  in  the  act  of  grinding.  It  is  stated 
that  legal  means  were  adopted  in  Scotland  as  early  as  the  13th 
century,  to  compel  the  people  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  hand-mill 
and  to  send  their  corn  to  be  ground  at  the  water-mills  then  intro- 
duced ;  but  they  continued  in  use  in  the  more  remote  part.s,  until 
the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  and  we  find,  that  so  late  as  1853, 
in  Ireland,  there  was  purchased  a  quern  at  work  at  Clifden, 
Connemera. 
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lite  UtucMi  (^Uitt. 


Besirest  thou  a  Teacher's  work  ?     Ask  wisdom  from  above : 

It  is  a  work  of  toil  and  care,  of  patience  and  of  love. 

Ask  for  an  understanding  heart,  to  rule  in  godly  fear 

The  feeble  flock,  of  which  the  Lord  hath  made  thee  overseer. 

Alas  !  thou  surely  may'st  expect  some  evils  to  endure — 

E'en  children's  faults  are  hard  to  bear,  and  harder  still  to  cure ; 

They  may  be  wilful,  proud,  preverse,  in  temper  unsubdued. 

In  mind  obtuse  and  ignorant,  in  manner  coarse  and  rude; 

Thou  may'st  contend  with  sluggish  minds,  till  weary  and  depress'd, 

And  trace  the  windings  of  deceit  in  many  a  youthful  breast; 

Yet  scorn  them  not;  remember  Him  who  loved  His  lambs  to  feed, 

Who  never  quenched  the  smoking  flax,  nor  broke  the  bruised  reed; 

Who  for  the  thankless  and  the  vile  poured  out  His  precious  blood; 

Who  makes  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good. 

The  love  of  God  extends  to  all  the  works  His  hand  has  framed ; 

He  would  not  that  the  meanest  child  should  perish  unreclaimed. 

Pray  that  His  Holy  Spirit  may  thy  selfish  heart  incline, 

To  bear  with  all  their  waywardness,  as  he  has  borne  with  thine. 

If  by  example,  or  by  word,  thou  leadest  them  to  sin, 
Thou  perillest  the  precious  souls,  that  Jesus  died  to  win: 
If  thou  from  indolent  neglect  should'st  leave  their  minds  vmsown, 
Or  should'st  their  evil  passions  rouse,  by  yielding  to  thine  own; 
Should'st  thou  intimidate  the  weak,  and  thus  destroy  their  peace, 
Or  drive  the  stubborn  to  rebel,  by  harshness  or  caprice ; 
Should'st  thou  their  kindlier  feelings  chill  by  apathy  or  scorn, 
'Twere  good  forthem,  and  forthyself,  that  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  born 

But  oh!  what  blessings  may  be  thine,  when  thou  hast  daily  striven 
To  guide  them  in  the  narrow  path  that  leadeth  up  to  heaven  ; — 
What  joy  to  see  their  youthful  feet  in  wisdom's  way  remain; 
To  know  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  thy  labour  is  not  vain ; — 
To  watch  the  dawn  of  perfect  day  in  many  a  hopeful  child; 
To  see  the  crooked  mind  grow  straight,  the  rugged  temper  mild — 
To  mark  the  sinful  habit  checked,  the  stubborn  will  subdued ; 
The  cold  and  selfish  spirit  warmed  by  love  and  gratitude; — 
To  read  in  every  sparkling  eye  a  depth  of  love  unknown ; 
'To  hear  the  voice  of  joy  and  health  in  every  silver  tone  I 
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If  such  the  joys  that  now  repay  the  teacher's  work  of  love, 
If  such  thy  recompense  on  earth,  what  must  it  be  above ! 
Oh !  blessed  are  the  faithful  dead  who  die  imto  the  Lord; 
Sweet  is  the  rest  they  find  in  heaven,  and  great  is  their  reward ; 
Their  works  performed  in  humble  faith  are  all  recorded  there ; 
They  see  the  travail  of  their  souls,  the  answer  to  their  prayer ; 
There  may  the  Teacher  and  the  Taught  one  glorious  anthem  raise ; 
And  they  who  sow,  and  they  who  reap,  unite  in  endless  praise ! 

The  late  H.  Belchee,  Esq. 


(Saptaitt  (&tftfl. 


Monument  and  Charity  in  Commemoration  of  Captain  Cook,  the 
celebrated  Navigator. 

Cambridge,  Parish  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  following  statement  headed  as  above,  appears  in  "Old 
English  Customs  and  Bequests,"  by  H.  Edwards,  1842;  his  work 
beiug  taken  from  the  Reports  on  Charities,  &c.,  published  by 
authority  of  Parliament.  As  Capt.  Cook  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Whitby  subject,  all  that  relates  to  him,  will  have  an  interest. 

"  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cook,  of  Clapham,  Surrey,  widow  of  Captain 
Cook,  by  her  will,  dated  8th  April,  1833,  gave  to  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  St.  Andrew  the  Great  and  their 
successor,  £  1000  three  per  cent,  consols,  upon  trust,  to  apply 
the  dividends  and  interest  in  and  towards  the  keeping  clean  and  in 
repair  the  monument  and  inscription  put  up  by  her  in  the  church 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband  Capt.  Cook  and  family,  as  also  a 
stone  in  the  middle  of  the  said  church,  with  the  name  of  her  9on 
and  sons  inscribed  and  to  be  inscribed  thereon;  and  after  payment 
of  the  charges  incident  thereto  and  of  £2  annually  to  the  minister 
for  the  trouble  he  might  have  in  the  trust,  the  residue  of  the 
interest  and  dividends  to  be  distributed  yearly  on  21st  December, 
equally  between  five  poor  aged  women  of  good  character,  resident 
within  and  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  not  ri^ceiving  parochial 
relief,  to  be  named  by  the  minister,  churchwardens  and  overseers, 
for  the  time  being,  or  a  majority. 

After  payment  of  the  legacy  duty  the  residue  was  invested  in 
the  three  per  cent,  consols,  in  the  names  of  trustees,  and  produces 
£27  a  year.** 
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On  the  11th  of  May,  1811,  Elizabeth  Edwards,  a  widow,  and 
resident  in  the  seaman's  hospital  in  Whitby,  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  paralytic  affliction,  which  took  away  the  entire 
nse  of  her  speech.  She  continued  speechless,  except  uttering  a 
short  sentence,  until  the  6th  of  April,  1829,  (a  period  of  nearly  18 
years)  when  her  speech  was  so  fully  restored  as  to  enable  her  to 
speak  and  read  without  the  least  interruption.  Prior  to  the 
restoration  of -her  speech,  she  had  been  reading  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  Luke,  which  impressed  her  mind  with  the  idea,  that  God  was 
as  able  to  restore  her  speech  as  he  was  to  restore  that  of  Zacharias. 

Duly  appreciating  the  utility  of  speech,  and  confiding  in  the 
immutabihty  of  the  Almighty — ^believing  the  scriptures  to  be  the 
production  of  inspiration,  and  believing  also  that  God  i%  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  she  earnestly  solicited  the  interposition  of  his 
Almighty  power  in  her  behalf,  and  firmly  believed  He  would  con- 
descend to  answer  her  importunate  solicitations.  Her  faith  did 
not  go  unrewarded,  but  her  hopes  were  fully  realized  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  her  own  mind  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  her  neigh- 
bours, When  the  great  blessing  was  imparted,  she  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  efficacious  power  of  God  for  so  miraculously  in- 
terfering in  her  favour,  especially  as  her  daughter  who  alone 
could  comprehend  the  meaning  of  her  signs,  while  the  affliction 
remained,  had  died  a  few  weeks  previous  to  her  extraordinary 
restoration.  She  thankfully  attributes  this  re-articulation  to  the 
immediate  power  of  God,  not  refusing  to  declare  to  any  who  may 
be  disposed  to  hear  what  the  Lord  has  effected  for  soul  and  body. 

After  writing  the  above  I  sent  for  Elizabeth  Edwards  to  read  it 
to  her  with  a  desire  to  obtain  correct  information,  when  she  fully 
confirmed  the  facts  as  above  related.  Being  satisfied  as  to  its 
correctness,  I  then  interrogated  her  more  particularly  respecting 
both  the  impression  on  her  mind  and  the  sensations  of  her  body. 

To  which  she  replied  that  her  mind  was  divinely  tranquilized 
under  a  sense  of  God's  forgiving  love;  being  persuaded  that  he 
was  about  to  effect  a  mighty  change  upon  her,  but  prior  to  which 
for  several  hours  there  was  an  oppression  on  her  breast,  as  if  a 
massy  weight  was  laid  upon  it,  and  a  cord  twisted  closely  round 
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her.  In  this  state  she  took  the  bible  and  promiscuously  opened  it, 
and  fixed  her  eye  on  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  by 
which  she  was  divinely  encouraged  to  expect  the  blessing  she 
hoped  for;  and  after  meditating  on  its  contents,  she  attempted  to 
speak,  and  to  her  great  astonishment  found  her  tongue  was  loos- 
ened ! 

This  fact  is  well  known  in  Whitby  by  all  classes  of  men  and 
as  fully  credited. 

JAMES  APPLEBY. 


J^omwt— I. 


Oh!  that  I  had  the  mystic  gift  of  song, 
That  innate  something  which  enables  men 
To  move  the  passions  of  th'  admiring  throng. 
Would  that  the  muse  might  guide  my  feeble  pen, 
Then  could  I  paint  the  feelings  of  my  heart, — 
Its  burning  love,  its  sadden'd  sweet  distress; 
And  echo  forth  my  soul's  blank  weariness. 
Oh !  that  I  had  the  priceless  power  to  start 
Sweet  sympathetic  tears, — ^to  bid  them  flow 
As  if  to  quench  the  embers  of  my  woe. 
Would  that  some  one  with  mighty  power  endow'd, 
Could  pom*  the  gift  on  me ;  then  would  I  tell 
In,  accents  which  thro'  earth  should  sweetly  swell, 
My  joys  and  sorrows  to  the  wond'ring  crowd. 

Thrice  blest  yea  blest  beyond  all  measure  they. 

Who  have  this  gift  divine, — ^this  Godlike  pow'r, 

A  solace  sweet  in  misery's  dark  hour, 

And  in  afflictions  depths  the  firmest  stay. 

'Tis  their's  with  words  of  flame  and  fervent  pen 

Each  joy  or  woe  to  paint.     With  their  sweet  words, 

Harmoniously  are  touch'd  the  tenderest  chords, 

Which  hidden  lurk  within  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  flow'rs  which  sweetly  bloom  upon  the  lea, 

And  with  their  fragrance  load  the  summer  air. 

The  stars,  the  clouds,  the  land  and  sounding  sea, 

Are  each  unto  the  poet  doubly  fair; 

For  into  them  his  soul  more  deeply  sinks, 

Whilst  he  from  them  his  inspiration  drinks.  Q. 
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Given  at  the  Wakefield  Literary  and  Philoiophical  Institution,  1830, 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  SIMPSON. 


The  object  of  this  Lecture  is  to  bring  under  our  consideration 
those  principles  of  our  nature,  which  are  generally  denominated 
passions.  To  take  a  full  view  of  the  passions,  in  all  their 
bearings,  cannot  be  expected  in  the  present  discourse.  A  subject 
so  copious,  instead  of  being  exhausted  in  one  short  Lecture 
might  afford  ample  matter  for  volumes.  Our  present  attempt 
will  be  First,  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  passions ; 
and  then  to  consider  them  as  a  source  of  happiness  or  misery. 
Whether  we  regard  a  knowledge  of  the  passions  of  men,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  various  branches  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
sciences ;  or  as  it  respects  our  own  interests,  as  active  and 
accountable  beings,  perhaps  there  are  few  things  more  important, 
or  that  claim  more  of  our  attention.  In  prosecuting  this  subject, 
should  the  Lecture  add  but  very  little  to  your  pleasure  or  inform- 
ation, yet  in  regard  for  a  subject  so  highly  interesting,  and 
important;  and  one  that  is  calculated  to  lead  to  a  great  variety  of 
pleasing,  and  useful  consideration;  I  may  still  hope  for  your 
usual  candour,  and  attention. 

The  passions,  which  have  also  been  denominated  the  active 
powers  of  the  mind;  cannot  be  regarded  as  distinct  principles,  or 
parts  of  the  mind,  as  the  hands  or  feet  are  distinct  parts  of  the 
body,  but  vivid  feelings  of  the  mind ;  and  all  that  variety  of  passions 
which  so  frequently  affect  us  are  only  modification  of  feeling. 
Of  that  vast  variety  of  impressions,  which  are  made  on  the 
mind  by  objects,  as  they  pass  before  it  in  continued  succession, 
only  some  can  be  ranked  among  the  passions  and  affections ;  the 
great  majority  being  regarded  with  little  more  than  indifference. 
There  are  especially  two  ways  by  which  the  feelings  of  the  mind, 
may  be  wrought  up  to  strong  and  violent  passions. 

Fu-st,  when  something  is  presented  to  the  mind,  in  a  sudden 
and  imexpected  manner.  In  this  cavse  the  mind  being  overwhelmed 
vdth  surprise  and  astonishment,  the  qualities  of  the  object  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  passions  consequently  wrought  up  to 
violence  and  excess,  before  the  qualities  of  the  object  could  under- 
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go  a  proper  investigation;  in  this  state,  if  any  thing  should 
happen  to  place  the  object  in  a  different  light,  a  train  of  passions 
of  quite  an  opposite  nature,  may  be  excited  with  equal  violence; 
and  the  mind  may  be  agitated  by  contending  emotions,  imtil  the 
object  be  regarded  with  permanent  affection,  or  it  wholly  sink  into 
indifference.  This  is  one  very  general  way  by  which  passions 
are  excited ;  but  they  may  also  be  excited  in  a  more  gradual 
manner. 

An  object  which  at  first  is  regarded  with  little  more  than 
indifference,  by  becoming'  a  matter  of  long  and  frequent  attention, 
may  receive  a  great  ^•a^iety  of  important  associations,  and  by 
undergoing  a  stricter  examination,  new  and  surprising  qualities 
may  be  discovered,  which  at  first  remained  concealed.  By  these 
associations,  and  newly  discovered  qualities,  the  object  will 
naturally  rise  into  importance;  and  to  its  real  qualities,  may  be 
added  a  great  many  others,  which  exist  only  in  the  imagination. 
Thus  by  gradual  steps  may  things  indifferent  become  import- 
ant, and  from  making  very  slight  impressions  on  the  mind,  may 
become  the  exciting  cause  of  passions,  if  not  the  most  violent, 
certainly  the  most  enduring. 

In  classifying  the  passions,  some  writers  have  arranged  them 
under  the  grateful  and  the  ungrateful ;  others  have  reduced  all 
the  passions  to  two  original  heads,  love  and  hatred;  from  which 
all  the  rest  are  derived.  But  without  entering  into  a  more  par- 
ticular investigation  of  these  plans  of  arrangement,  in  order  to 
maintain  our  former  idea,  that  the  passions  are  nothing  more  than 
vivid  feelings  of  the  mind,  we  shall  consider  them  as  deriving 
their  characteristic  difference,  chiefly,  from  the  objects  by  which 
they  are  excited.  Taking  this  view  the  objects  of  the  passions 
arrange  themselves  under  two  classes. 

I.  Those  that  regard  our  own  personal  interests,  and  excite 
the  passions  of  SELF  LOVE. 

IL  Those  that  affect  us  in  the  interests  of  others,  and  excite 
the  SOCIAL  PASSIONS. 

Self-love  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  powerful,  and  most  endur- 
ing principles  of  our  moral  nature.  It  begins  its  operations  in 
infancy  and  carries  us  ll/imigh  all  the  stages  of  life.  Other 
principles  fluctuate  and  decay,  but  self-love  remains  the  firm, 
and  unchanging  principle  of  action,  under  every  change  of  circum- 
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stances  and  fortune.  During  the  season  of  childhood,  its  objects 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  which  contribute  to  corporeal 
gratificationj  but  as  we  advance  in  life,  our  wants  and  desires 
are  greatly  multiplied ;  and  to  those  which  relate  to  our  bodily 
appetites;  are  added  innumerable  others,  of  an  intellectual  nature. 
Knowledge,  honour,  power,  and  all  that  regards  our  reputation 
and  character  in  society,  or  are  connected  with  the  tastes  and 
eujoyments  of  the  mind,  become  the  objects  of  our  affections ; 
and  are  even  sometimes  more  desirable,  than  Ufe  itself.  There  is 
indeed  scarcely  an  object  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is 
not  calculated  to  advance  our  own  personal  happiness,  or  diminish 
it.  Surrounded  on  every  hand  by  objects  which  are  either  good 
or  pernicious,  we  are  contiaually  agitated  by  joys  and  sorrows, 
hopes  and  fears,  are  continually  seeking  to  appropriate  and  enjoy 
those  things  which  seem  calculated  to  promote  our  well  being; 
or  to  repel  from  us  those  which  threaten  us  with  unhappiness. 
But  whilst  the  perception,  that  objects  possess  qualities,  which 
are  calculated  to  promote,  or  diminish  our  well  being,  inspire  the 
passions  and  affections  of  self-love ;  our  intimate  connection  with 
animated  beings,  and  the  perception,  that  they  are  capable  of 
suffering  and  enjoyment,  in  common  with  ourselves,  and  that  it 
is  in  our  power,  to  increase  or  diminish  their  sufferings  and  en- 
jojonents,  give  rise  to  a  train  of  passions  and  affections  of  a  very 
different  kind ;  passions,  in  which,  self  may  be  wholly  lost  sight 
of;  passions  which  may  excite  us  to  preform  actions  in  which 
much  personal  enjoyment  is  given  up,  and  pain  suffered,  in  order 
to  advance  the  happiness  of  others.  These  passions,  on  accoimt 
of  their  great  importance  in  society,  have  been  denominated  the 
social  passions.     They  may  all  be  reduced  to  two  classes. 

The  Sympathetic  passions — and  those  which  are  excited  by 
Opinion. 

Sympathy  is  that  fellow  feeling,  in  which  losing  sight 
of  our  own  personal  interests,  we  spontaneously  pai^ticipate  in 
joys  and  sorrows  of  others.  Whether  this  be  an  original  dis- 
position of  our  nature,  or  that  it  is  excited  by  imagining  ourselves 
in  the  situation  of  others,  and  thus  entering  into  a  similar  feeling 
with  them,  or  in  whatever  way  sympathy*  is  excited,  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  there  exists  in  most  of  men  such 
a  principle  of  action,  quite  independent  of  self  interest :  that  on 
observing  joy  in  others  there  arises  immediately  in  the  breasts 
of  most,  a  spontaneous  feeling  of  joy ;  but  more  especially  on 
beholding  the  distresses  of  others,  there  arises  a  spontaneous 
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feeling  of  sorrow,  with  a  desire  of  affording  relief,  before  any 
thought  has  entered  the  mind  concerning  the  selfish  advautage 
connected  with  the  act.  In  any  concourse  of  people,  upon  an 
alarm  being  given  of  a  man  drowning,  each  individual  does  not 
stop  to  calculate,  what  will  be  his  own  advantage,  in  saving  the 
life  of  the  man,  but  a  universal  feeling  of  concern  for  his  safety, 
seizes  every  one;  and  every  exertion  is  made  for  his  rescue,  though 
some  may  even  hazard  their  own  lives  to  obtain  it.  It  is  from 
this  principle  that  springs,  those  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence 
which  endear  mankind  so  much  to  each  other,  and  which  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  the  miserable.  Actuated  by  this  principle,  the 
benevolent  man,  extends  his  bounty,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
acquaintance,  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  to  men 
from  whom,  he  can  never  expect  returns  of  kindness,  and  to 
whom  he  may  even  never  be  known.  The  sympathetic  feelings 
seem  to  form  that  silken  cord  which  binds  the  inhabitants  of  tins 
world  in  one  vast  community ;  and  which  equalizes  the  varied 
lot  of  mankind.  But  whilst  we  stand  thus  intimately  connected 
with  our  fellow  men,  we  have  for  them,  other  feelings  thai  those 
of  sympathy;  which  arise  from  the  good  or  bad  opinion,  we 
entertain  for  their  persons,  and  character.  By  sympathy,  we 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  others,  and  in  a  manner  become  a  part 
of  themselves ;  but  we  here  stand  aloof,  and  view  them  as  great, 
and  noble,  and  virtuous ;  or  as  mean,  and  base,  and  wicked ;  and 
we  have  towards  them  feelings,  of  admiration,  and  reverence, 
and  love ;  or  the  opposite  feelings,  of  contempt,  and  horror,  and 
disgust.  Thus  whilst  the  passions  of  sympathy,  are  calculated  to 
excite  us  to  acts  of  benevolence,  those  which  spring  Irom  opinion, 
naturally  direct  our  benevolence  to  its  proper  objects. 

There  are  indeed  a  great  many  other  passions  which  spring 
from  friendly  and  family  relations,  that  make  a  very  conspicuous, 
and  important  appearance  in  society,  but  as  they  may  be  all 
derived  from  the  passions  of  sympathy  and  those  of  opinion, 
with  a  mixture  of  self-love,  to  bring  them  imder  a  more  particular 
investigation,  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose. 

We  now  hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  second  part  of 
our  lecture,  which  was  to  consider  the  passions  as  a  source  of 
happiness  or  misery. 

First  the  passions  as  a  source  of  Happiness. 

The  passions  engrossing  so  great  a  part  of  our  sensitive  nature, 
and  being  the  main-springs  of  action,  it  is  from  them  that  our 
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happiness  or  misery  is  derived.  When  directed  towards  proper 
objects,  and  kept  within  dne  restraint,  the  passions  affc"d  lar^a 
stores  of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  unknown  to  a  state  of  ^-pr.thy 
and  indifference.  It  is  onty  when  placed  upon  improper  ocjectCj 
or  indulged  to  excess,  that  they  become  the  cause  of  uniiappiness 
and  misery.  Were  all  men  deprived  of  theic  passionc,  human 
nature  would  sink  into  a  state,  little  better  than  V3g'3oeblo 
existence.  The  busy  scenes  of  life  would  vanish,  the  earth  r.c- 
cultivated  by  the  husbandman,  would  cease  to  yield  its  luxuricint 
crops ;  and  the  now  refined  iahabitants  of  the  world  would  cnca 
more  satisfy  their  hunger  with  the  acorns  which  fail  froii  tha 
oak,  or  with  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  ground ;  ships  would 
no  longer  glide  along  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  nor  Arabia  send  its 
spices  to  distant  climes;  houses  and  cities  would  become  a  dscs^yed 
ruin,  the  stupendous  fabrics  of  art  would  mouider  into  dust,  and 
all  that  is  at  present  animating  and  pleasing  in  society,  would  be 
exchanged  for  solitary  gloom  and  insensibility.  The  !ia?iidscape 
of  human  life,  which  now  presents  us  with  all  the  beauty  of  evor- 
varying  scenery,  would. become  one  dreary  plain,  enlivened  by 
no  diversity.  So  far  indeed,  are  our  passions  from  being  naturally 
a  degrading  part  of  our  nature,  that  they  are  highly  calculated  to 
raise  us  to  dignity,  honour  and  enjoyment.  That  aitemsite  suc- 
cession of  desire  and  gratification  which  seems  so  necessary  for 
our  present  existence,  is  not  less  advantageous,  for  rendering  that 
existence  peculiarly  pleasing  and  delightful.  The  pleasing  emo- 
tions of  our  nature  when  excited  by  worthy  objects,  do  not 
raise  us  from  our  original  level,  that  we  may  again  sink  as  far 
beneath  it.  The  transports  of  joy,  the  inspirations  of  hope,  and 
the  placid  serenity  of  complacency,  not  only  fill  the  mind  with  the 
most  exquisite  delight,  but  finally  settle  into  permanent  enjoyment. 
All  this  pleasure  the  passions  may  afford,  when  they  relate  only 
to  our  own  personal  interests;  but  when  extended  to  social 
relations,  the  pleasure  which  they  afford  becomes  more  refined, 
and  the  advantages  derived  from  them  more  general  and  important. 
It  is  indeed  in  the  proper  excitement  of  the  passions  and 
affections,  that  all  social  pleasure  consists.  It  is  by  them  that 
society  is  united  together,  and  individual  interests  are  blended  in 
one  common  stock.  The  happy  influence  of  the  passions  and 
affections  is  peculiarly  felt  in  family  and  friendly  connexions. 
In  the  conjugal  state,  the  parties  may  rigidly  observe  all  the 
external  duties  due  to  each  other,  merely  from  a  sense  of  pro- 
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priety ;  but  if  they  are  united  by  no  other  bond  of  union  than  the  ; 
mere  forms  of  society,  they  will  fail  in  a  thousand  little  endearing 
attentions,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  observed,  and  which 
contribute  so  much  to  happiness.  Perhaps  they  may  live  togethw 
in  this  way  without  a,version,  but  it  is  only  in  a  continual  inter- . 
change  of  mutual  afLCction  that  connubial  felicity  can  be  expected^ 
And  how  sweet  is  that  season  of  simplicity  and  truth,  when  the 
children  of  Ct  family  gather  round  the  parental  hearth,  when  all 
participate  in  the  same  youthful  hopes,  and  all  are  animated  by 
the  same  exhilerating  joys.  The  friendly  affections  have  afforded 
a  theme  for  song  in  every  age,  and  few  there  are  who  have  not 
sought  their  genial  influence.  All  sprung  from  one  parent,  all 
partaking  of  one  common  nature,  and  all  placed  in  circumstances 
somewhat  similar,  it  is  oaly  in  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  that 
men  seem  able  to  enjoy  their  existence. 

Such  are  some  of  the  pleasures  resulting  from  the  indulgence 
of  the  joyful  passions,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  engross 
a  great  part  of  a  well-ordered  life.  But  there  is  no  passion  of 
our  nature,  which  may  not  be  subservient  to  our  happiness  and 
well-being.  Fear,  anger,  and  sorrow ;  are  passions,  all  the  most 
painful,  yet  they  may  still  all  be  condusive  to  our  general 
happiness  and  enjoyment.  ,  Continually  surrounded  by  pernicious 
objects,  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  fear,  we  should  be  always 
involved  in  misery,  if  not  deprived  of  existence.  Even  anger, 
which  is  so  often  the  cause  of  much  evil,  when  directed  against 
those  whom. vice  has  rendered  obdurate,  will  sometimes  produce 
repentance  and  reformation  of  life,  when  all  milder  remonstrance, 
would  be  treated  with  derision.  And  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance  and  error,  sorrow  for  past  misconduct  however 
humbling' the  consideration,  is  often  becoming,  even  in  the  most 
virtuous.  For  when  delinquent,  it  is  only  by  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance, that  we  can  again  be  raised  to  a  proper  dignity  and  self- 
esteem,  and  enjoy  tranquility  and  peace.  If  this  be  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  passions,  if  they  are  calculated  to  elevate,  and 
dignify  our  nature,  to  cement  society,  and  to  render  that  society 
pleasing  and  happy ;  then,  if  they  fail  in  producing  these  ends, 
it  must  be  owing  to  some  irregularity  or  abuse  of  the  passions. 

When  the  passions  and  affections  are  placed  upon  proper 
objects,  and  regulated  by  moderation,  they  may  be  said  then,  to 
to  have  their  natural  and  proper  use ;  and  to  answer  the  ends  for 
whidi  they  were  designed    in    advancing    the    interests    and 
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happiness  of  men.  But  when  things  of  a  mean  and  trifling 
nature,  become  in  a  particular  manner  the  objects  of  our  passions 
and  affections,  to  the  exclusion  of  those,  which  are  great  and 
important;  when  things  that  are  pernicious  become  the  objects  of 
love  and  desire,  whilst  those  which  are  really  conducive  to 
happiness,  are  regarded  with  dislike  or  indifference;  the  passions 
may  then,  be  truly  said,  to  have  deviated  very  far  from  their 
regular,  and  natural  direction.  To  these  abuses,  or  irregularities 
of  the  passions,  may  be  attributed  all  those  moral  evils,  which 
have  afflicted  men  in  every  age,  and  nation.  The  angry  passions 
thotigh  very  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  pur  present  existencej  are 
particularly  ready  to  break  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  moder- 
ation. When  allowed  to  act  with  all  their  violence,  they  frequently 
hurry  men  into  deeds  of  atrocity  and  injustice,  and  seldom  fail 
to  inflict  misery  on  the  innocent,  and  involve  society  in  confusion 
and  disorder.  Even  those  passions,  which  are  directly  calculated 
to  give  personal  enjoyment  and  diffuse  happiness  through  society, 
under  improper  direction  and  government,  become  sources  of 
misery.  The  prosperous  villain  may  be  encouraged  in  his  vicious 
and  dishonourable  conduct,  by  unmerited  praise ;  pity  may  be 
exercised,  where  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted,  and  benevo- 
lence lavished,  on  the  profligate  and  worthless.  By  indulging 
the  friendly  affections  imprudently,  connexions  may  be  acquired 
the  most  disgraceful,  and  friendships  formed  the  most  ruinous. 
Such  indeed  have  been  the  sad  consequences,  which  have  sprung 
from  the  irregularities  of  the  passions.  And  when  they  have  lost 
their  proper  direction,  and  are  indulged  without  restraint,  strange 
and  unnatural  passions  are  generated,  which  though  indulged  by 
some,  are  held  in  universal  detestation. 

The  causes  which  draw  aside  the  passions  from  their  natural 
direction,  are  so  numerous  and  diversified  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible at  present  to  give  them  a  full  investigation.  A  particular 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  so  highly  useful  in  the  business  of  life, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  strict  observation  on  the  lives  and  history 
of  men.  In  a  philosophical  inquiry,  they  perhaps  may  be  compre- 
hended under  these  three  general  heads. 

I.  Ignorance.  ! 

II.  The  influence  of  present  objects,  and    . 

III.  Inordinate  self-love.  /  : 
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Ignorance  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
end  general  catisas  of  the  irregularities  of  our  passions. 

For  whilst  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  objects  around  us,  we 
must  be  continually  making  false  estimates  of  things ;  and  like  a 
blind  man  in  an  unknown  region,  ready  to  be  precipitated  at  every 
footstep.  The  objects  which  excite  the  passions  and  desires  of 
an  igziorant  man,  must  of  course  be  very  Hmited,  and  on  that 
acoouni;  their  importance  will  be  much  exaggerated.  The  objects 
of  his  pursuits  seldom  prove  satisfying,  his  hopes  and  expectations 
are  generally  T7ithout  foundation,  and  his  disappointments  are 
often  calamitous.  The  man  of  knowledge,  views  all  things  with 
a  more  equal  mind.  If  deprived  of  one  pleasure,  he  has  still  a 
thout^nd  other  sources  of  enjoyment  left  him ;  and  his  mind  being 
thus  engaged  by  a  variety  of  objects,  disappointments  lose  much 
of  their  ssverity.  Ignorance,  however,  in  some  degree,  is  the 
constant  attendant  of  our  present  existence.  We  come  into  the 
world,  and  remain  in  it  a  considerable  time  with  a  degree  of 
knowledge  far  inferior  to  that  possessed  by  the  brute  creation. 
And  for  many  years  after  the  dawnings  of  reason,  we  are  little 
able  to  direct  our  own  conduct.  During  this  state  of  weakness 
and  imbecility,  we  contract  a  thousand  prejudices,  which  frequently 
affect  the  whole  of  our  future  lives.  And  should  these  be  corrected 
by  experience  and  observation,  still  much  of  ignorance  remains. 
And  however  great  may  be  our  knowledge,  except  it  be  used 
with  discretion,  it  is  of  little  avail.  We  indeed  toil,  and  labour, 
and  learn,  we  explore  the  secrets  of  nature,  we  discover  qualities, 
and  determine  causes,  our  former  ignorance  is  dissipated,  our 
errors  corrected,  and  new  light  bursts  around  us.  Could  we  now 
make  proper  use  of  our  knowledge,  our  conduct  might  be  more 
regular  and  correct ;  but  alas !  this  is  often  far  otherwise.  For 
the  same  light,  that  dissipated  our  former  ignorance,  also  discloses 
to  us,  new  and  extensive  regions  for  observation  and  inquiry. 
Objects  start  before  us,  and  excite  our  passions,  the  existance  of 
which  was  to  us  wholly  unknown ;  and  those  which  formerly 
occupied  ou/  notice  are  disregarded.  Thus  may  the  most  learned, 
by  being  engaged  wholly,  with  things  beyond  their  comprehension, 
run  into  as  great  irregularites,  as  the  most  ignorant. 

The  next  cause  of  irregularity  in  our  passions,  which  we  pro- 
posed to  consider,  is, 

The  influence  of  present  objects. 

The  objects  by  which  we  are  more  immediately  surrounded, 
are  continually  making  impressions  upon  us,  and  however  trival 
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and  tmiinportant,  command  a  considerable  share  of  our  regard 
and  attention ;  and  in  time  may  monopolize  all  our  affections ; 
whilst  things  which  are  distant,  however  important  they  may  be  to 
us,  are  frequently  despised  and  neglected.  This  tendency  of  our 
affections,  seems  to  arise  inevitably  from  the  very  constitution  of 
our  nature,  and  the  relations  we  bear  to  the  world  around  us. 
For  there  can  be  nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  original  dispos- 
itions of  our  nature,  than  to  appropriate  and  enjoy,  whatever 
presents  itself  to  us,  as  condusive  to  well-being,  and  to  repel  from 
us,  those  things  which  threaten  us  with  pain,  without  regard  to 
future  consequences.  It  is  only  by  continued  reflection,  and 
restraint,  that  our  natural  appetites  can  be  subdued,  and  that  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  endure  present  pain,  for  the  sake  of  future 
enjoyment.  Even  here,  however,  the  bounds  of  moderation  ought 
not  to  be  violated ;  for  by  neglecting  present  good,  we  may 
deprive  ourselves  of  all  enjoyment,  but  what  arises  from  the  vain 
expectations,  of  future  happiness.  But  when  things  that  are 
present,  are  so  far  allowed  to  predominate  over  the  mind,  as  to 
exclude  a  due  attention,  to  distant  objects,  and  future  prospects, 
they  have  a  direct  tendency,  to  debase  our  nature,  and  deprive  us 
of  all  real,  and  lastuig  enjoyment. 

When  we  consider,  how  ignorant  men  generally  are  of  the 
qualities,  even  of  those  things  which  engage  their  strongest 
passions  and  affections,  and  the  seductive  influence  of  present 
objects,  we  need  not  wonder  at  that  general  aberration  of  the 
passions,  which  has  always  been  esteemed,  the  greatest  source  of 
human  evil.  But  there  is  still  another  cause  of  error,  deeply  fixed 
in  our  nature;  and  which  requires  the  greatest  effort  of  virtue  to 
overcome.    This  cause  of  error,  to  which  we  allude,  is  inordinate 

Self-love. 

Self-love,  in  itself,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  pur  nature,  a  principle  without  which,  animal  existence 
could  not  be  sustained,  from  which  springs  every  moral,  and  social 
relation;  a  principle,  that  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  happiness.  Yet  this  prindpie,  replete  with  so  many  advantages 
is  generally  the  source  of  much  error  and  misery;  and  though  it 
may  be  regarded,  as  the  foundation  of  all  moral,  and  social 
relations,  yet  when  operating  beyond  its  due  boundary,  it  becomes 
destructive  of  all  society^  and  morality. 

Self-love  being  one  of  those  principles  of  action,  which  are 
first  called  into  operation,  it  takes  such  a  firm  hold  of  our  nature, 
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during  the  season  of  infancy,  that  when  we  rise  into  society  we 
feel  it  sometimes  very  difficult,  to  conform,  to  the  duties  and 
demands,  of  our  new  situation.  Self-love,  indeed,  ^ves  such  a 
false  colouring  to  things,  that  however  well  disposed  a  man  may 
be,  it  is  sometimes  very  diflScult  for  him  to  know,  where  his  own 
rights  end,  and  those  of  others  begin.  The  false  colouring  which 
self-love  throws  over  the  mind,  perhaps  can  only  be  dispelled  by 
taking  comprehensive  views  of  things,  and  by  engaging  in  noble, 
and  generous  pursuits.  When  self-love  has  been  deeply  rooted, 
and  allowed  to  operate  long  without  restraint,  it  engrosses  all  the 
affections,  and  renders  men  blind  to  the  rights  of  others.  Under 
its  influence,  acts  of  the  greatest  injustice,  may  be  committed, 
and  deeds  of  atrocity  perpetrated,  whilst  the  individual  so  influen- 
ced, may  remain  wholly  insensible  of  the  injury  or  injustice  may 
even  at  the  moment  think,  that  he  is  acting  with  the  strictest 
justice,  and  only  asserting  his  due  claims. 


Fairer  art  thou  than  the  flowers  which  bloom,— 
Around  them  flinging  their  rich  perfume; 
Sweeter  the  sweets  that  lurk  on  thy  lips, 
Than  those  which  the  bee  from  the  rose-bud  sips. 

The  fairest  flowers  must  wither  away, 
In  the  course  of  nature  they  decay. 
The  lilly  must  bend  her  spotless  head. 
And  the  rose  must  pale  its  blushing  red. 

But  thou  shalt  live  when  the  flowers  die, 
Ne'er  shall  the  lustre  fade  from  thine  eye;— 
For  long  as  eternal  ages  roll. 
Thine  image  shr.^l  live  engraved  on  my  soul. 

V. 
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Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  around 
Whitby,  or  rather  with  the  history  of  it,  are  aware  that  the  castle 
of  Egton  and  the  castle  of  St.  Julian  belonged  to  the  Mauley  family, 
the  residents  and  proprietors  of  old  Mulgrave  castle.  Of  the 
castle  of  Egton,  nothing  remains  but  the  name.  Of  the  castle  of 
St.  Julian,  now  the  site  of  a  farm  house,  there  are  considerable 
foundations  of  buildings,  which  have  yielded  in  past  years, 
quantities  of  carved  stones,  the  ornamentation  being  of  an 
ecclesiastical  type,  for  the  castle  is  known  to  have  had  a  church 
or  a  chapel  attached  to  it  in  the  13th  century,  a  date  which  the 
style  of  the  materials  referred  to,  establishes.  Some  of  these  were 
fragments  of  mouldings,  arched  and  horizontal  with  sierrated 
traversings  in  the  indents;  the  hoods  of  buttresses,  finials,  capitals 
of  small  columns,  and  in  particular,  an  entire  piscina  which 
later,  if  we  mistake  not,  with  its  moulded  multangular  rim,  and 
foliated  tracery  at  the  sides,  is  now  fixed  in  the  porch  of  St. 
Hedda's  chapel  at  Egton  Bridge,  and  used  as  a  holy  water  vase. 
The  ground  has  very  recently  been  disturbed  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  a  number  of  carved  stones  have  again  come  to  light, 
in  addition  to  several  flat  or  pavement  tiles  together  with  fragments 
of  other  figures  on  the  surface ;  broken  pottery  of  an  old  type, 
with  round  handles  once  affixed  to  the  sides  of  pots  or  vessels ; 
and  sundry  tobacco  pipes  of  a  quaint  mould,  which,  according  to 
our  informant's  description  have  so  little  curve  about  them,  that 
"  they  almost  look  like  holders  for  cigars." 

The  castle  of  St.  Julian  stands  near  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
road;  and  as  Dr.  Young  observes,  the  regular  form  of  its  site, 
80  yards  by  60,  makes  it  not  improbable  that  it  might  be  originally 
a  Roman  station.  Thanks  to  his  assiduity,  he  has  preserved  by 
an  engraving  in  his  History  of  Whitby,  the  Roman  inscription  still 
be  seen  on  a  long  stone  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  near  the  present 
farmstead  of  July  park.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  to 
transfer  this  relic  to  the  Whitby  Museum,  and  leave  was  obtained 
of  the  land  owners  through  the  exertions  of  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq., 
of  St.  Hilda's  Terrace ;  but  the  stone  from  being  embedded  proving 
more  ponderous  when  examined  than  could  be  inferred  from  the 
inscribed  side,  the  proceeding  was  abandoned. 
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The  last  lengths  of  cuttmg  for  the  Malton  Waterworks  have 
been  completed,  and  extend  from  the  Ladies'  Spring  at  the  8.  E. 
corner  of  the  great  military  station  at  Malton  (Derventio),  to  a 
point  just  opposite  the  Prsetorian  gate  and  the  Roman  ford  across 
the  river.  The  Roman  station  at  Malton  is  engrafted  upon  aa 
earlier  British  one,  and  the  cuttings  Jiave  shown  very  clearly  the 
superimposed  dark  soil  with  Roman  pottery,  coins  and  skeletons, 
overlying  the  original  alluvium  in  which  the  remains  of  the  red- 
deer,  flint  implements,  and  bone  pins  (unworked)  were  the  chi^ 
relics.  At  the  outset  the  requisite  works  for  lowering  the  watera 
at  the  spring  head  brought  to  light  the  skeleton  of  a  red-deeiv 
and  with  it  a  flint  scraper  and  arrow  tip,  and  in  the  miid — ^half- 
formed  peat — ^four  bone  pins  (formed  from  the  leg  bones  of 
deer)  were  found.  As  the  cutting  was  driven  forward  large 
quantities  of  Samiai  ware  and  other  Roman  pottery,  with 
two  exceptions  (two  urns)  always  in  fragments,  were  found. 
The  Samian  ware  is  generally  highly  enriched  with  himian 
arnd  animal  figures  in  relief,  and  the  bottoms  of  seven  vessel* 
bearing  the  potters'  marks,  were  picked  out.  These  are  as 
f oMows  :  VNICVS ;  OF.  FVS  ;  MARO  [OP]  ;  C ARVS  [SA]  ; 
ZATTOM ;  SAVCIRO  and— NVS.  The  first  four  are  names 
recorded  in  Wright's  "Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon."  The  cutting  was 
taken  across  the  end  of  the  main  eastern  Irench  defending  the 
Roman  camp,  and  in  this,  among  the  debris  of  tte  animal  bones^ 
pottery,  &c.,  was  found  the  calvarium  of  a  human  skull,  but  no 
face  or  other  bones.  How  this  had  come  there  puzzled  the 
archsBologists  present.  Near  ihe  skull  and  at  the  base  of  the  wall 
foundations  of  the  rampart,  were  quantities  of  shells  of  the  edible 
snail,  and  among  them  the  handle  of  some  instrument^  of  wbich  the 
metal  seems  to  be  bronze,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  silver. 
This  skull  is  in  so  fragmentary  a  state  that  the  question  of  type 
cannot  be  fixed.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  found  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  kjokkenmodding  of  the  camp.  The  diggings, 
as  they  proceeded,  yielded  much  pottery,  animal  bones  and  sevend 
small  Roman  coins,  chiefly  of  Constantino,  Severus,  and  Tetrictis- 
In  passing  through  the  low  ground  near  the  river — ^where 
human  remains  have  frequently  been  found— an  iron  spear  head 
greatly  cotrodedi  wctsfouadi  Th«  evidences  of  Soman  role  1 
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fewer,  and  confined  to  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface..  Immed- 
iately before  Mr  Samuel  Kitig's  residence  a  human  skeleton  was 
found,  laid  on  its  right  side,  a  full  length,  with  head  to  S.  E. 
This  was  about  three  feet  below  the  surface.  There  was  no 
trace  of  coffin,  but  several  large  stones  were  placed  near,  evidently 
purposely.  With  the  body  were. two  miniature  stone  hatchets, 
a  bone  pin,  and  several  waterworn  quartz  pebbles.  A  second 
skeleton  was  found,  also  laid  at  full  length,  on  the  right  side,  with 
head  to  N.  E.,  nearly  touching  the  feet  of  the  first.  Th^  two,  in 
fact,  forming  the  letter  V.  With  the  second  were  one  flint  scraper, 
two  flakes,  and  several  pieces  of  flint.  These  burials  were  of 
very  humble  people,  probably  attached  to  the  camp  of  the  Koman 
allies.  The  skulls  were  sent  to  the  Kev.  Canon  Greeawell,  of 
Durham,  who  reports  of  them  as  follows:  Skull  No  1  is  7J^  in. 
long  the  greatest  breadth  (parietal)  being  5 J  in.  Skull  ,No  2  is 
7J  in.  long,  and  greatest  breadth  (temporal)  5J  inches.  The 
two  are  almost  identical  in  shape  except  that  No  2  s'tvells  rather 
above  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  skeletons 
were  of  persons  of  small  stature,  and  probably  of  women.  Of 
both  the  frontal  sutures  were  more  or  less  enclosed,  and  probably 
the  age  was  about  35  in  both  cases.  The  skulls  were  well 
shaped,  proportionate,  and  symmetrical,  the  faces  upright^  and 
brows  not  at  all  prominent,  the  forehead  being  fairly  high  and 
broad.  Mr.  Greenwell  says  they  approach  more  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  type  then  any  other.  The  remainder  of  the  cutting  yielded 
pottery  only,  except  that  one-half  of  the  under  stone  of  a  Soman 
mill  was  found.  There  only  now  remains  one  more  length  of 
pubHc  works  (across  the  small  camp  at  Norton)  wfeicJi  will  be' 
likely  to  yield  any  information  as  to  the  past. 


%tmtt  U  ^ulitm. 


The  following  have  correctly  answered  last  jnpnth's  £mgma«- 
Mr.  G.  Hurst,  Mr.  R.  Turpin,  and  Mr.  W.  Mitchell. 
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My  day's-work  completed — our  folks  all  in  bed, 
I'll  just  jot  down  some  thoughta  running  wild  in  my  head 
Of  the  bright,  glowing  future,  when  married  I'll  be; 
My  husband  a  captain,  far  over  the  sea. 

How  different  will  then  my  position  appear  I 
My  income,  his  earnings, — ^what  pounds  in  a  year! 
The  shilling  a  day  that  was  lately  my  fee, — 
Oh  my  I — ^what  a  golden  exchange  this  will  be  I 

No  more  kennel'd-up  in  the  house  will  I  sit 
With  my  fingers  be-prick'd,  and  my  dress  making  kit ; 
In  the  Esk  with  the  Volunteer  band  I'll  be  there, 
Enjoying  sea-breezes  and  Scarborough  air. 

With  the  gay  ones  that  muster  at  ^^ Concert  and  Ball " 
At  the  Congress,  St.  Hilda's,  or  Temperance  Hall, 

0  wont  I  be  there,  and  wont  I  be  seen. 

In  my  latest  and  gayest, — ^a  downright  little  Queen. 

At  pic-nics,  and  galas*,  and  soirees,  and  fetes 
I'll  always  make  one — 0  these  glorious  **  meets ! " 
Of  weddings  and  christ'nings,  I  look  for  good  store, 
(Goodness  knows  I've  had  little  in  this  way  before.) 

No  longer  at  eight  to  my  stiching  I'll  go, 

I'll  have  breakfast  in  bed, — I  do  like  it  so! 

I'll  turn  day  into  night — give  me  comfort  and  ease. 

What  matter— I've  but  my  own  self  to  please. 

1  can't  half  imagine  the  bright  scenes  in  store, 
I'll  see  all  the  sights  I've  but  heard  of  before ; 
I'll  trip  it  by  railway — I'll  trip  it  by  sea — 
All  this  will  I  do  when  married  I  be ! 

But — ^in  some  foolish  tale  book,  I  somewhere  have  read 
Of  a  milkmaid,  and — something— a  pail  on  her  head ; 
With  its  loss  (not  her  head)  all  her  "  chickens"  were  fled. 
Oh !  bother ! — ^pshaw ! — nonsense!  — I'll  walk  off  to  bed. 

Whitby.  Amelia* 
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MAT. 

West  Cliff  Quoit  Club. — The  captaincy  of  the  above  club 
was  contested  for  on  Thursday  9th.  There  was  a  very  good 
attendance,  and,  after  some  play,  the  captaincy  was  won  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Andrew,  who  played  off  at  15  yards  th«  tie  with  Mr.  P. 
Hall,  the  winner  at  12  yards,  Mr  Andrew,  having  been  first  at 
18  yards.  In  the  evening,  the  members  and  their  friends  partook 
of  a  sumptuous  supper  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  and,  as^  usual  at  this 
establishment,  they  all  enjoyed  themselves. 

Launch  of  a  New  Soeew-Steamship  at  Hartlepool. — 
On  Saturday  afternoon  18th,  Messrs.  Denton,  Grray,  and  Co., 
shipbuilders,  Hartlepool,  lauQched  from  their  ship-yard  in  Middle- 
ton,  a  splendid  new  screw  steamer.  The  dimensions  of  the 
vessel  were  as  follows: — Length  over  all,  208  feet;  extreme  breadth 
28  feet  6  in.;  depth  of  hold,  16  feet;  gross  tonnage,  673  tons. 
The  vessel  is  built  on  an  original  model,  the  chief  merit  in 
which  is  a  bold  sheer  forward,  a  great  improvement  on  the  gen- 
eral build  of  screw-colliers.  She  is  schooner-rigged,  and  is  being 
supplied  with  engines  of  90  nominal  horse-power  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Richardson  and  Son.  The  steamer  has  been  expressly 
built  for  her  owner,  George  Pyman,  Esq.,  West  Hartlepool,  and 
will  be  employed  in  the  foreign  coal  trade.  Her  "christening"  was 
gracefully  performed  by  Miss  Lizzie  Pyman,  the  Idzzie  English, 
being  the  name  by  which  she  is  to  be  henceforth  known.  The 
launch  was  successful. 

Launch. — The  Young  Aljred,  a  finely  modelled  and  well  built 
fishing  boat,  was  launched  from  the  building  yard  of  Mr.  C.  Gale, 
of  this  town,  on  Monday,  6th.  Her  dimensions  are  length  63  feet, 
breadth  18  feet  3  inches,  depth  8  feet  5  inches,  and  she  is  46  63- 
100th  tons.  A  large  number  of  persons  assembled  to  witness  the 
launch  and  she  was  loudly  cheered  as  she  glided  into  the  water. 
The  vessel  has  been  built  for  Mr.  James  Sellars,  of  Scarbro*,  and 
is  the  fifth  that  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Gale  for  the  same  owner. 
A  finely  modelled  smack  is  also  on  the  stocks  in  the  same  yard 
for  the  port  of  Hull,  which  will  be  the  second  supplied  to  that 
place  within  a  few  months. 

Primitive  Methodism. — The  first  anniversary  of  the  new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Fishburn  Park,  was  held  on  Sunday 
and  Monday  12th  and  13th  under  favourable  auspices.    Sermons 
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were  preached  on  Sunday  by  R.  Gill,  Esq,  solicitor,  of  Middles- 
borough  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Campbell,  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Whitby.  On  Monday  a  public  tea  was  partaken  of  in  the 
chapel  by  about  100  people.  The  repast,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
was  of  a  bountiful  and  excellent  nature.  After  tea,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  same  place  under  the  genial  presidency 
«f  Mr.  Thomas  Clegg,  who  in  an  able  speech  illustrated  the 
faiflitence  exerted  by  Primitive  Methodism.  Several  ministers 
ttod  friends  addressed  the  meeting. 

Whitby  Jet  at  Pabis. — The  engraving  occupying  the  first 
page  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  Saturday  last,  represents 
the  English  jewelry  department  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  observe  prominently  in  the  representation,  the  case 
of  jet  goods  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bryan  of  this  town.  The  collection 
of  j6t  ornaments  exhibited  by  Messrs.  TumbuU  brothers,-  is  placed 
very  near  to  Mr.  Bryan's  case  but  is  not  shown  in  the  engraving. 

BtriLDlNG  Opkbatioks. — The  increase  of  building  operations 
in  Whitby  and  neighbourhood  has  been  of  such  an  extensive  nature 
as  to  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of 
bricks.  To  meet  this  demand  a  manufactory  was  recently  com- 
menced at  Waterloo,  near  Ruswarp,  and  that  has  been  followed  by 
another  on  the  Yew  Court  Farm  by  Messrs  Gladstone  &  Walker. 
(The  first  sample,  about  which  there  is  always  great  kiterest, 
owing  to  the  question  whether  the  clay  will  answer  the  purpose 

or  not,  has  proved  of  very  good  quality. 

■<»        ■  '"" '        ' ' *      '■'  ■ ■■      ■     ■       .  ..11  I  ,. 

Births.  May  9th,  the  wife  of  William  Middleton,  Esq.,  St 
Hilda's  Terrace,  of  a  daughter.  17th,  at  R.  H.  Bay,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Robert  Pickering,  butcher,  of  a  son. 

Marriage.  .  April  30th,  at  Dalton  Holme,  by  the  Rev.  T.  N. 
Simmons,  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  Whitby,  to  Harriet,  third 
daughter  of  Mr.  T.  Lightf oot,  of  Nottingham. 

Deaths.  April  80th,  aged  2  years,  Ada  Caroline,  daughter  of  E. 
L.  Simpson,  Esq.  May  9th,  at  St.  Hilda's-terrace,  Whitby,  Emma, 
infant  daughter  of  William  Middleton,  Esq.  May  9th,  at  Union 
Plaoe^  Wlutby,  aged  83  years,  Elizabeth  Maria^  wife  of  John 
Blanchard,  E»q. 

CoNTHiBtrriONS,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  will  be  gratefully  receiyed  by  ibe 
Editor.  Contributors  are  requested  to  give  their  names,  as  a  gaanuitee  of 
foioa  faith,  ikad  not  to  change  their  signatures.  All  oommunicatioas  to  be 
addressed  to  '  The  Editor  of  the  Repository,*  St.  Ann's  Staith,  Whitby, 

Waiiam  King^  Printer  S^  Statimpr^  St  Ann't  BUUth^  WhiUr^. 
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